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NEW  TALKING  BOOK  TOPICS 


With  this  issue  the  Talking  Book  Topics 
will  change  to  a  bimonthly  publication, 
six  issues  per  year  instead  of  four  issues  as 
heretofore.  This  change  will  bring  infor¬ 
mation  on  new  books  available  to  you,  the 
readers,  at  a  date  closer  to  the  time  when 
the  books  are  released  to  the  libraries.  Your 
lists  of  books  wanted  which  you  send  to  the 
libraries  will  be  more  up-to-date. 

You  will  notice  that  the  page-size  of  the 
new  Talking  Book  Topics  is  approximately 
the  same  as  that  of  the  Catalog  of  Talking 
Books  issued  by  the  Library  of  Congress. 
If  you  save  each  of  the  new  booklets  as 
they  come  to  you  till  the  end  of  the  year, 
they  will  serve  as  an  annual  supplement 
to  the  Catalog.  To  facilitate  this  use,  the 
paging  will  be  continuous  and  an  index  to 
the  combined  booklets  will  be  printed  in 
the  December  issue. 

It  has  been  customary  so  far  for  the  Talk¬ 
ing  Book  Topics  to  carry  in  its  March  is¬ 


sue  a  complete  list  of  the  Talking  Books 
released  in  the  preceding  year.  To  make 
the  present  change  in  the  publication  of 
the  Talking  Book  Topics  easier  for  the 
reader,  this  special  feature  is  included  in 
this  first  issue  of  the  new  Talking  Book 
Topics. 

The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
in  announcing  the  new  Talking  Book  Top¬ 
ics  wishes  to  express  its  appreciation  to  the 
Library  of  Congress,  the  American  Print¬ 
ing  House  for  the  Blind,  and  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  London,  England 
for  their  cooperation  in  making  this  pub¬ 
lication  available. 

For  blind  persons  who  would  prefer  the 
Talking  Book  Topics  in  recorded  form,  the 
Foundation  will  continue  making  available 
a  limited  number  of  recorded  subscriptions 
at  a  below  cost  price  of  $1.00  per  year.  The 
recorded  edition  will  continue  on  a  quar¬ 
terly  basis  until  further  notice. 


Talking  Book  Topics  is  published  bimonthly  by  the  American  Foundation  for  the 

Blind,  15  West  16th  Street,  New  York  11,  N.Y. 

Entered  as  second-class  matter  at  the  post  office  at  New  York,  N.  Y.  under  the  Act  of 

March  3,  1879. 
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NEW  TALKING  BOOKS 

The  following  Talking  Books,  recently  recorded  for  the  Library  of  Congress,  may 
now  be  borrowed  from  your  regular  distributing  library. 

AFB— American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

APH — American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

NIB — National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  London,  England. 


Biography 
Ellsberg,  Edward 

Passport  for  Jennifer.  (Dodd,  Mead,  1952) 
11  rec.,  read  by  Karl  Weber.  AFB 

How  Admiral  Ellsberg  responded  to  the 
appeal  of  two  subordinates  in  the  second 
World  War  and  provided  little,  motherless, 
English  Jennifer  with  an  American  home  is 
deftly  related  in  an  intense  human  docu¬ 
ment.  His  account  is  sometimes  touching 
and  sometimes  wildly  hilarious,  but  one 
thing  is  clear:  With  men  like  him  on  our 
side,  it’s  no  wonder  we  won  the  war. 

Marshall,  Catherine 
A  man  called  Peter.  (McGraw,  1951)  26 
rec.,  read  by  Eugene  Earl.  AFB 

Written  by  his  widow,  this  is  a  story  of 
Peter  Marshall,  gifted  Scotsman  who  came 
to  America  as  a  young  man  with  practi¬ 
cally  no  money.  At  the  time  of  his  death 
he  had  served  many  churches  here  and  was 
Chaplain  of  the  United  States  Senate. 

Thomas,  Benjamin  P. 

Abraham  Lincoln.  (Knopf,  1952)  39  rec., 
read  by  Alexander  Scourby.  AFB 

A  one-volume  biography  which  is  au¬ 
thoritative,  and  at  the  same  time  highly 
readable,  forceful  in  its  portraiture  and 
comprehensive.  The  author  has  managed 
to  assimilate  vast  knowledge  without  crowd¬ 
ing  the  book  with  unnecessary  details. 
Deeply  conversant  with  Lincoln  sources 
and  scholarship  through  his  own  research 
and  his  connection  with  the  Abraham  Lin¬ 
coln  Association  in  its  project  of  preparing 
the  Complete  Works,  he  has  produced  a 
book  which  fills  a  very  vital  need. 

Blindness  and  the  Blind 
Bindt,  Juliet 

A  handbook  for  the  blind.  (Macmillan, 


1952)  18  rec.,  read  by  Alexander  Scourby. 

AFB 

Since  this  book  is  of  more  than  ordinary 
interest  to  blind  readers,  we  have  reprinted 
elsewhere  in  this  magazine  a  review  of  it 
written  by  Baynard  Kendrick,  well  known 
to  Talking  Book  readers  as  the  author  of 
Lights  Out  and  the  various  mystery  stories 
featuring  the  blind  detective,  Captain  Dun¬ 
can  Maclain.  We  understand  that  Mrs. 
Bindt’s  publishers  have  suggested  that  she 
write  another  book  dealing  with  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  blind. 

Description  and  Travel 

Berrill,  Norman  J. 

Journey  into  wonder.  (Dodd,  1952)  23 

rec.,  read  by  Karl  Weber.  AFB 

As  a  naturalist,  and  especially  as  a  ma¬ 
rine  biologist,  Mr.  Berrill  gives  a  fresh  and 
illuminating  perspective  to  the  published 
accounts  of  and  by  the  explorers,  free¬ 
booters,  naturalists  and  scientists  who  have 
investigated  the  American  Continents,  some 
of  the  islands  off  their  coasts,  Antarctica, 
and  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans  during 
the  past  500  years.  In  the  present  book  the 
author  has  found  a  happy  opportunity  to 
combine  wide  knowledge  with  the  sense 
of  wonder. 

Clark,  Eleanor 

Rome  and  a  villa.  (Doubleday,  1950)  25 

rec.,  read  by  Ethel  Everett.  AFB 

This  author  has  written  a  book  which  is 
like  a  brilliant  tapestry  woven  of  travel 
notes  through  time  and  history,  an  excit¬ 
ing  interpretation  and  re-evaluation  of 
Rome  for  the  modern  reader  and  traveler. 
It  is  not  a  guidebook,  but  it  tells  more 
about  Rome  than  any  guide,  for  it  brings 
to  life  personalities  and  events  often  neg¬ 
lected  in  the  standard  works. 
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Douglas,  William  O. 

Beyond  the  high  Himalayas.  (Doubleday, 

1952)  20  rec.,  read  by  Kermit  Murdock. 

AFB 

In  1951  Justice  Douglas  spent  his  vaca¬ 
tion  trekking  through  the  Central  Asian 
country  following  the  route  of  noted  ex¬ 
plorers  before  him.  He  describes  the  coun¬ 
try  from  the  traveller’s  point  of  view,  re¬ 
counting  his  adventures  with  modesty,  good 
humor  and  a  sympathetic  insight  into  the 
customs  and  the  problems  of  the  people 
he  meets  along  the  way.  The  writing  is 
easy  and  humorous,  and  the  underlying 
seriousness  makes  it  something  more  than 
just  a  travel  book. 

Maxwell,  Gavin 

Harpoon  venture.  (Viking,  1952)  17  rec., 

read  by  Gavin  Gordon.  AFB 

After  the  war,  the  author,  realizing  a 
long-felt  ambition,  bought  an  island  in  the 
Outer  Hebrides.  Looking  for  a  business 
there,  he  developed  a  project  for  hunting 
and  processing  the  basking  shark,  the  sec¬ 
ond  largest  fish  known.  Though  the  busi¬ 
ness  was  a  failure,  the  author  had  many 
adventures  now  set  forth  in  this  book.  Max¬ 
well  writes  with  a  comprehending  eye  for 
the  racy  beauty  of  the  Hebrides  and  their 
profuse  sea  and  bird  life. 

Fiction 

Brooks,  Winfield  S. 

The  shining  tides ;  a  novel.  (Morrow, 

1952)  14  rec.,  read  by  Bud  Abbott.  APH 

A  novel  about  Cape  Cod  and  a  great  fish, 
a  striped  bass,  whose  comings  and  goings 
had  a  lot  to  do  with  the  lives  of  some  of 
the  inhabitants.  A  most  unusual  story  heart¬ 
ily  recommended  for  the  general  reader, 
with  very  special  interest  for  the  fisherman. 
Those  who  know  the  Cape  (especially  who 
have  known  the  thrill  of  striped-bass  fish¬ 
ing)  will  relive  their  own  experiences,  feel 
the  tug  on  their  lines,  and  enjoy  the  thrill 
of  the  play. 

Case,  Victoria 

The  quiet  life  of  Mrs.  General  Lane. 

(Doubleday,  1952)  23  rec.,  read  by  Mrs. 

Terry  Hayes  Sales.  APH 


Fictionized  biography  of  a  woman  who 
craved  peace  and  instead  became  the  wife 
of  one  of  the  leading  figures  in  mid-nine¬ 
teenth  century  America.  The  author  has 
taken  her  material  from  family  notes  on 
General  Lane’s  career,  and  she  has  drawn 
largely  on  her  imagination  for  the  picture 
of  Polly.  Her  background  material  is  al¬ 
ways  fresh  and  pertinent  and  careful  re¬ 
search  stamps  each  page.  Above  all,  there 
is  a  zestful  appreciation  of  her  gallant  hero. 

Frye,  Pearl 

The  sleeping  sword.  (Little,  1952)  33  rec., 
read  by  John  Brewster.  AFB 

A  historical  novel  about  Admiral  Nelson 
and  Lady  Hamilton.  It  begins  with  Nelson 
saving  the  royal  family  of  the  Two  Sicilies 
from  the  French,  and  ends  with  Nelson's 
death.  Miss  Frye  has  written  an  exciting, 
absorbing  story  of  one  of  history’s  greatest 
figures  and  has  done  it  with  the  skill  and 
thoroughness  of  one  who  loves  her  subject. 
For  an  entertaining  page  out  of  Napoleonic 
times  which  will,  in  a  general  way,  give  the 
reader  an  idea  of  this  critical  period  in 
history,  this  novel  is  strongly  recommended. 

Gardner,  Erle  Stanley 

The  case  of  the  moth-eaten  mink.  (Mor¬ 
row,  1952)  13  rec.,  read  by  Milton  Metz. 
APH 

A  little  long  and  rambling  in  spots,  this 
detective  story  still  contains  some  of  Perry 
Mason’s  neatest  detection  and  a  short  but 
stunning  preliminary  hearing  in  which  Ma¬ 
son  dazzlingly  doubles  as  counsel  for  the 
defense  and  witness  for  the  prosecution. 

Gordon,  Mildred  and  Gordon,  Gordon 
Campaign  train.  (Doubleday,  1952)  13 
rec.,  read  by  Karl  Weber.  AFB 

A  mystery  story  involving  a  fictional  can¬ 
didate  for  the  presidency  of  the  United 
States.  From  the  hasty  memorizing  of  the 
names  and  hobbies  of  local  bigwigs  to  the 
long-distance  phone  checks  with  the  Vice 
Presidential  candidate  to  avoid  contradic¬ 
tions  in  speeches,  the  picture  is  detailed, 
vivid  and  true.  A  singularly  convincing 
picture  of  the  candidate’s  election  cam¬ 
paign  techniques  while  on  a  transconti¬ 
nental  train  tour. 
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Grady,  Tex 

High  mesa.  (Dutton,  1952)  9  rec.,  read  by 
Bud  Abbott.  APH 

Disguised  as  an  itinerant  cowhand,  U.  S. 
Army  Captain  Jeff  Macon  is  working  at  the 
Lazy  A.  Detailed  by  his  Colonel  to  discover 
the  source  of  unrest  which  is  causing  border 
warfare  in  the  vicinity,  Jeff  has  his  work 
cut  out  for  him. 

Hemingway,  Ernest 

The  old  man  and  the  sea.  (Scribner's, 
1952)  5  rec*»  read  by  Alexander  Scourby. 
AFB 

A  brief  novel  about  supreme  courage.  An 
old  Gulf  fisherman,  overtaken  by  hard  luck, 
proves  his  tenacity  and  courage  when  he 
hooks  a  monster  marlin.  He  kills  his  catch, 
but  is  towed  by  it  out  to  sea.  He  finally 
returns  to  Havana,  bringing  back  what  the 
sharks  leave  of  the  fish.  Excellent  reviews. 

Horne,  Howard 

Concord  bridge.  (Bobbs,  Merrill,  1952) 
17  rec.,  read  by  George  Barnes.  APH 

This  is  a  historical  novel  about  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  American  Revolution.  The 
scene  is  Boston  and  Concord,  and  among 
the  characters,  sympathetically  portrayed, 
are  General  Gage;  Dr.  Warren;  a  young 
British  officer,  Captain  DeLancey;  and  the 
beautiful  French-American  spy,  Eugenie  de 
Malm^dy-Armagnac.  Readers  interested  in 
this  period  of  our  history  will  find  here 
considerable  enlightenment  on  the  events 
leading  up  to  the  shot  heard  'round  the 
world. 

Hughes,  Dorothy  B. 

The  Davidian  report.  (Duell,  1952)  13 
rec.,  read  by  Karl  Weber.  AFB 
A  spy  story,  set  in  Los  Angeles,  in  which 
the  FBI,  the  Communists,  and  others  race 
each  other  for  the  mysterious  Davidian  re¬ 
port.  Wonderful  suspense  here,  in  the  tight 
understated  technique  that  lends  reality; 
not  as  fantastic  as  other  Hughes  stories,  but 
quite  as  expert. 

Innes,  Hammond 

Campbell's  kingdom.  (Knopf,  1952)  17 
rec.,  read  by  Burt  Blackwell.  APH 


Bruce  Wetheral,  bored  with  life  in  post¬ 
war  London,  is  suddenly  told  he  has  not 
much  longer  to  live.  That  very  day  comes 
news  of  his  grandfather’s  death  in  Canada, 
where  the  older  man  had  been  looking 
for  oil.  Bruce  is  left  the  property,  but  he 
is  to  carry  on  the  search.  The  story  is  of 
Bruce’s  adventures  in  his  attempt  to  prove 
his  grandfather  correct.  As  good  an  adven¬ 
ture  story  to  take  on  holiday  as  any  man 
could  wish. 

Johnson,  Pamela  H. 

Catherine  Carter.  (Knopf,  1952)  37  rec., 
read  by  John  Brewster.  AFB 
The  London  theatrical  world  of  the 
1880’s  is  the  background  of  this  love  story 
of  Catherine  Carter,  actress,  and  the  great¬ 
est  actor  of  his  time,  Henry  Peverel.  The 
theatrical  background  adds  glamour  to  the 
novel  and  gives  an  opportunity  for  an  un¬ 
usually  varied  and  vivid  group  of  subordi¬ 
nate  characters,  but  the  conflicts  of  emotion 
and  pride  that  are  the  substance  of  the 
story  could  have  occurred  in  almost  any 
setting. 

Kyne,  Peter  B. 

The  pride  of  Palomar.  (Grosset  8c  Dun¬ 
lap,  1921)  17  rec.,  read  by  Livingston 
Gilbert.  APH 

A  very  good  story  of  love,  romantic  and 
strenuous  adventure  and  of  business  in¬ 
trigue;  a  well-made  plot  carried  through 
by  competent  and  lifelike  characters.  The 
thread  of  the  Japanese  problem  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  is  integrally  a  part  of  the  plot, 
though  not  its  main  theme. 

Lamb,  Harold 

Theodora  and  the  Emperor;  the  drama 
of  Justinian.  (Doubleday,  1952)  20  rec., 
read  by  Burt  Blackwell.  APH 

Beginning  with  the  appearance  in  Con¬ 
stantinople  about  500  A.D.  of  18-year  old 
Peter  Sabbatius,  a  barbarian  peasant  from 
Macedonia,  full  details  of  life  in  this  East¬ 
ern  capital  of  the  Roman  Empire  are  given 
down  to  the  deaths  of  Justinian  and  Theo¬ 
dora  and  the  end  of  the  Ancient  World.  An 
interesting,  if  not  exciting,  account  of  the 
first  husband-and-wife  team  of  history. 
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Pratt,  Fletcher 

Double  jeopardy.  (Doubleday,  1952)  8 
rec.,  read  by  Paul  Clark.  APH 

The  idea  of  this  science-fiction  novel  is 
an  excellent  one;  the  telling  is  fast  and 
readable,  with  indirect  exposition  of  nu¬ 
merous  facets  of  future  life.  It  is  reasonable 
fiction. 


its  central  figure  is  the  immortal,  inimi¬ 
table,  magnificent  Becky  Sharp,  who  never 
falters  in  the  bluff  game  she  is  playing  with 
society  in  fashionable  England  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The 
book  includes  a  famous  account  of  the  Bat¬ 
tle  of  Waterloo. 


STORY  COLLECTIONS 


Richter,  Conrad 

The  trees.  (Knopf,  1940)  13  rec.,  read  by 

Kenneth  Meeker.  APH 

A  pioneer  novel  which  tells  the  story  of 
one  pioneer  family  that  migrated  from 
Pennsylvania  to  the  virgin  wilderness  of 
southeastern  Ohio  near  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  Their  Western  migra¬ 
tion  and  their  struggles  have  a  genuine 
epic  import,  for  their  story  is  the  story  of 
Western  settlement.  Very  favorable  reviews. 


Haycox,  Ernest 

Pioneer  loves.  (Little,  Brown,  1937)  13 
rec.,  read  by  Jim  Denver.  AFB 

Nine  short  stories  dealing  with  the  lives, 
loves  and  hates  of  the  men  and  women 
who  pioneered  in  the  West.  They  are  sim¬ 
ple  as  to  plot  line,  the  action  is  plentiful 
but  never  forced,  and  the  characterizations, 
particularly  of  the  women,  solid  and  believ¬ 
able.  There  is  a  sturdy  forthright  appeal 
here — for  women  as  well  as  men. 


Sabatini,  Rafael 

Bellarion  the  fortunate.  (Houghton,  Mif¬ 
flin,  1926)  27  rec.,  read  by  George  Patter¬ 
son.  APH 

A  romance  of  Italy  in  the  fifteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  Bellarion,  an  artless,  convent  bred 
youth  en  route  for  the  priesthood,  was 
diverted  to  the  service  of  the  Princess 
Valeria.  He  developed  into  a  soldier  of 
great  cunning,  overcame  his  lady’s  suspi¬ 
cion  and  contempt,  and  won  her  after 
five  years  of  faithful  service. 

Sabatini,  Rafael 

Captain  Blood  returns.  (Houghton,  Mif- 
flin,  1930)  14  rec.,  read  by  Burt  Black- 
well.  APH 

More  swift  moving,  colorful  adventures 
in  the  life  of  that  famous  pirate,  Captain 
Blood,  once  a  physician  and  soldier  of  for¬ 
tune,  but  now  a  pirate  bold,  embodying  the 
qualities  of  chivalry  and  courage  typical  of 
the  Actionized  swashbuckling  buccaneer. 

Thackeray,  William  Makepeace 

Vanity  fair ;  a  novel  without  a  hero.  (Ran¬ 
dom  House)  51  rec.,  read  by  Burt  Black- 
well.  APH 

One  of  the  few  great  novels  of  the  world; 


Henry,  O.  (William  Sydney  Porter) 

The  four  million.  (Doubleday,  1925)  10 
rec.,  read  by  Lamar  Crask.  APH 

A  collection  of  short  stories  by  this  mas¬ 
ter  story-teller,  each  with  its  typical  sur¬ 
prise  ending.  These  are  original  sketches 
of  New  York  city  life,  showing  an  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  its  seamy  as  well  as  its  Bohemian 
side,  and  written  in  a  spontaneous,  racy 
style. 

Geography 

Chapin,  Henry  and  Smith,  F.  G.  Walton 
The  ocean  river.  (Scribner’s,  1952)  20  rec., 
read  by  Kermit  Murdock.  AFB 

Here  for  the  first  time  is  told  the  com¬ 
plete  scientific  and  historical  story  of  the 
Gulf  Stream.  It  is  a  popular  study  which 
includes  the  earliest  documented  accounts 
of  ancient  sea  voyages  of  exploration,  the 
myths  of  the  lost  land  of  Atlantis,  and  tales 
of  the  courage  and  ingenuity  of  early 
Yankee  fishermen  and  clipper  ship  builders. 
Mr.  Chapin  is  a  historian-anthropologist 
and  Mr.  Smith  is  one  of  the  world's  fore¬ 
most  oceanographers  and  marine  biologists. 
They  have  written  an  exceedingly  interest¬ 
ing  book. 
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Humor 

Thurber,  James 

The  Thurber  album.  (Simon  8c  Schuster, 

1952)  15  rec.,  read  by  Alexander  Scourby. 

AFB 

A  collection  of  articles  about  the  author’s 
relatives  and  friends  back  in  Ohio.  As  a 
morning  wind  refreshes,  so  does  the  out¬ 
look  of  this  book.  James  Thurber's  was  a 
goodly  heritage  and  he  knows  it.  With  in¬ 
finite  wit,  gentleness,  dexterity  and  a  total 
recall,  he  turns  a  major  American  talent  to 
picturing  mid-western  Americans  of  fifty 
years  gone  by.  For  the  Thurber  enthusiast, 
the  book  is  a  “must,”  of  course.  For  others 
it  is  a  marvelously  vivid  evocation  of  our 
Middle  West  when  things  were  more  tran¬ 
quil  than  now,  and  when  a  good,  well  de¬ 
veloped  eccentric  was  regarded  more  with 
affection  than,  as  in  these  days,  with  sus¬ 
picion. 

Political  Science 

Philbrick,  Herbert  A. 

I  led  3  lives.  (McGraw-Hill,  1952)  18  rec., 

read  by  Walter  Gerard.  APH 

The  now-it-can-be-told  story  of  Herbert 
Philbrick,  “Citizen,  Communist,  Counter- 
spy,”  who  testified  before  Judge  Medina 
against  The  Eleven  after  nine  years  of  con¬ 
spiracy,  uncertainty  and  deliberate  pene¬ 
tration  into  the  Communist  Party.  The 
real  significance  of  this  book  lies  in  the 
clarification  it  brings  to  Communist  pur¬ 
poses  and  achievements  through  indirect 
infiltration. 

Psychology 

Overstreet,  Harry  A. 

Great  enterprise ;  relating  ourselves  to 


our  world.  (Norton,  1952)  ^  rec*>  read 
by  Kermit  Murdock.  AFB 
This  is  a  book  which  will  delight  the 
thousands  of  readers  of  Harry  Overstreet  s 
The  Mature  Mind.  He  has  garnered  and 
presents  in  simple  language  some  of  the 
advances  and  new  techniques  developed  in 
the  fields  of  psychology  and  psychiatry  for 
dealing  with  the  interrelationship  of  indi¬ 
viduals — between  children,  adults,  groups 
and  nations.  Once  more  he  gives  evidence 
of  his  talent  for  treating  complicated  mate¬ 
rial  with  pleasant  observations. 

Special  Releases 

RELIGION 

Gockel,  H.  W. 

This  is  the  life.  (Concordia  Publishing 
House,  1952)  3  rec.,  read  by  Paul  Clark. 
APH 

May  be  obtained  from  the  Luthern  Li- 
rary  for  the  Blind,  210  Broadway,  St.  Louis, 
Missouri. 

typewriting 
Ben'Ary,  Ruth 

Touch  typing  in  10  lessons.  (Grosset  8c 
Dunlap,  1945)  6  rec.,  read  by  Richard 
Harvey.  Recorded  by  AFB;  dubbed  and 
processed  by  APH. 

A  home-study  course  with  complete  in¬ 
structions  in  the  fundamentals  of  touch 
typewriting  given  by  the  teacher  and  in¬ 
troducing  the  basic  combinations  method. 
Available  from  the  American  Printing 
House  for  the  Blind,  1839  Frankfort  Ave¬ 
nue,  Louisville  6,  Kentucky,  at  $5.40.  There 
is  a  braille  practice  volume  and  an  edited 
inkprint  copy  of  the  text  to  accompany  it 
where  desired. 

A  braille  and  mimeographed  manual  is 
also  available  for  home  teachers  who  use 
the  course. 


REVIEW 


A  HANDBOOK  FOR  THE  BLIND.  By 
Juliet  Bindt.  244  pp.  New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Company.  $3.50. 

By  Baynard  Kendrick 

[Taken  from  the  New  York  Times  Book 
Review,  June  15,  1952] 

Ranging  from  anagrams  and  archery, 
through  chess,  eating,  housekeeping,  Seeing- 
Eye  dogs,  and  sewing,  up  to  and  including 
wrestling  and  various  forms  of  writing,  this 
book  is  one  of  the  most  comprehensive  and 
interesting  guidebooks  for  the  blind  that 
this  reviewer  has  ever  seen. 

Juliet  Bindt,  a  native  of  Los  Angeles,  has 
been  blind  since  she  was  13.  She  worked 
her  way  through  Scripps  College  and  the 
University  of  California,  where  she  did 
graduate  work  in  social  welfare.  In  1946 
she  helped  form  the  Western  Conference 
of  Home  Teachers  of  the  Adult  Blind.  Out 
of  her  teaching  and  full  professional  and 
social  life  she  has  meticulously  collected 
and  fascinatingly  recorded  the  information 
in  this  book. 


Without  ever  underrating  the  difficulties 
of  blindness,  she  has  managed  to  inject  a 
spirit  of  adventure  into  her  description  of 
a  life  lived  in  a  world  of  touch  and  sound. 
A  careful  reading  of  this  book  should  re¬ 
lieve  any  blinded  person,  and  those  around 
him,  of  any  sense  of  fear.  There  is  high 
hope  here,  and  it  never  becomes  Pollyan- 
nish. 

Mrs.  Bindt  says  of  guide  dogs:  “My  own 
belief  is  that  a  newly  blinded  person  should 
try  to  go  about  alone  before  obtaining  a 
guide  dog.  After  a  fair  trial  alone,  he  is  in 
a  much  better  position  to  weigh  the  advan¬ 
tages  and  disadvantages.”  If  he  decides  he 
wants  a  dog — then  he  must  carefully  in¬ 
vestigate  the  training  schools.  “The  closest 
school  may  not  always  be  the  best.” 

The  second  part  of  Mrs.  Bindt’s  book, 
entitled  “To  the  Sighted,”  is  a  small  classic 
that  might  well  guide  any  of  us  in  our  con¬ 
duct  toward  all  others. 

It’s  to  be  hoped  that  “A  Handbook  for 
the  Blind”  will  find  the  wide  circulation 
it  deserves.  It  might  teach  a  lot  of  so-called 
“sighted”  people  how  to  see. 


The  Name  Behind  the  Voice — KAY  PARKER 


Kay  Parker,  whose  latest  recording  for 
the  Talking  Book  was  Postmarked  Moscow 
by  Lydia  Kirk,  has  been  a  reader  for  Talk¬ 
ing  Books  for  about  seven  years.  When  she 
first  came  to  the  Talking  Book  studio  she 
was  told  that  a  woman’s  voice  was  needed 
for  a  particular  book,  but  that  she  would 
probably  not  be  suitable  for  the  part — 
she  was  too  much  of  a  lady.  On  her  insist¬ 
ence  she  was  given  a  chance  to  audition  for 
the  book,  and  promptly  got  the  assign¬ 
ment.  The  title  in  question  was  Gentlemen 
Prefer  Blondes.  Then,  immediately  after 
finishing  the  reading,  she  came  down  with 
a  severe  attack  of  pneumonia.  Fortunately, 
none  of  her  other  books  has  brought  about 
such  a  violent  reaction. 

Over  the  years  Kay  Parker  has  read  such 
books  as  Death  of  a  Doll,  Pilgrim’s  Inn, 
Lace  Curtain,  The  Parasites,  and  a  number 
of  mystery  stories.  She  finds  the  work  fas¬ 
cinating  and  rewarding.  When  doing  a 
book  she  always  imagines  herself  away  from 
the  studio,  as  though  she  were  reading  to  a 
small  circle  of  people  in  the  privacy  of  a 
home  living  room.  She  says  it  is  necessary 
for  her  to  spend  about  an  hour’s  time  to 
prepare  for  each  fifteen  minutes  actual 
reading  time,  but  ruefully  admits  that  that 
may  be  more  than  is  needed  by  some  of 
the  “big  time’’  readers. 

Her  pleasure  in  reading  books  for  the 
blind  made  her  wish  to  give  more  of  her 
time  on  a  voluntary  basis.  When  Actor’s 
Equity  some  years  ago  made  an  appeal  to 
its  members  to  volunteer  their  services  for 
the  Red  Cross  project  of  recording  text¬ 
books  for  blind  students,  she  immediately 
responded,  and  many  blind  college  students 
have  had  their  work  made  easier  because 
of  books  recorded  by  Kay  Parker. 

She  is  five  feet,  five  inches  tall,  has 
brown  eyes,  fair  hair  and  a  slim  figure  that 
has  brought  her  much  success  as  a  fashion 
model.  She  belongs  to  a  military  family, 
but  emphatically  dislikes  the  term  “army 
brat”.  Her  education  includes  schools  in 


France,  Switzerland  and  England,  culmi¬ 
nating  in  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree,  cum 
laude  from  Smith  College.  She  speaks 
French  like  a  native  Frenchman,  Italian 
adequately,  and  is  adept  at  interpreting 
British,  Irish,  Cockney,  Russian  and  South¬ 
ern  accents. 

Much  of  her  life  has  been  spent  at  army 
posts  throughout  the  world.  Her  father, 
Major  General  Frank  Parker,  for  a  time 
was  Commanding  General  of  the  U.  S. 
Army  in  the  Philippines,  and  his  daughter 
recalls  the  big  party  they  gave  for  General 
Douglas  MacArthur  upon  his  return  to  the 
islands  to  train  the  Philippine  Army. 

Kay  Parker  enjoyed  the  gay  and  glitter¬ 
ing  life  of  the  army  stations,  and  the  con¬ 
tact  with  the  great  and  famous  of  the  world. 
Her  real  interest,  however,  is  acting.  That 
always  comes  first  with  her.  A  graduate  of 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Dramatic  Art  in 
London,  England  she  spent  two  years  at 
the  Pasadena  Playhouse,  toured  the  West 
Coast  with  John  Carradine’s  Shakespearean 
Company,  and  has  wide  experience  as  an 
actress  in  various  stock  companies.  She  espe¬ 
cially  enjoyed  her  last  summer’s  work  at 
the  Newport  Casino,  Rhode  Island,  where 
she  played  with  such  luminaries  as  Beatrice 
Lillie,  Kay  Francis,  and  Vincent  Price. 

She  has  had  parts  in  radio  plays  on  all 
the  major  networks,  and  has  been  especially 
active  on  the  “World  Theatre”  on  WEVD 
where  she  has  had  leads  in  Camille,  Lady 
Precious  Stream,  The  Creditors,  and  other 
plays.  She  has  also  appeared  on  television. 
Her  only  deviation  from  her  chosen  work 
was  her  service  as  a  research  analyst  for 
Military  Intelligence  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
during  World  War  II. 

She  has  greatly  enjoyed  all  the  books 
she  has  recorded  as  Talking  Books.  Her 
love  for  the  theater,  however,  made  her 
reading  of  The  Parasites,  the  story  of  Lon¬ 
don  theatrical  life,  an  especially  enjoyable 
experience. 

— H.  L. 
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TALKING  BOOK  S— 1  952 

The  following  Talking  Books,  recorded  for  the  Library  of  Congress,  were  placed  in 
the  distributing  libraries  during  1952.  Borrowers  who  wish  fuller  descriptions  of  their 
contents  are  referred  to  the  issues  of  Talking  Book  Topics  in  which  they  were  originally 
announced.  These  are  indicated  by  the  letters  M,  J,  S,  D,  for  March,  June,  September, 
December,  1952.  Note:  Books  listed  under  Special  Release  were  not  recorded  for  the 
Library  of  Congress  although  they  may  be  in  your  library. 


Anthropology  and  Archaeology 

Ceram,  C.  W. — Gods ,  Graves  and  Scholars 
— 27r.  Murdock  AFB  J 
Hamilton,  Charles — Cry  of  the  Thunder- 
bird — lgr.  Lazar  AFB  M 
Oakes,  Maud — Beyond  the  Windy  Place — 
i8r.  Sales  APH  D 

Biography 

Barry,  Henry — I’ll  Be  seeing  You — 7r. 
Lazar  AFB  D 

Bartlett,  Arthur — Baseball  and  Mr.  Spald¬ 
ing—  i6r.  Clark  APH  J 
Coburn,  Kathleen — The  Grandmothers — 
i4r.  Douglas  AFB  J 
Crawford,  Marion — Elizabeth  the  Queen — 
7r.  Sales  APH  D 

Cronin,  A.  J. — Adventures  in  Two  Worlds 
— 23G  Leslie  AFB  S 
de  Mille,  Agnes — Dance  to  the  Piper — 25r. 

de  Mille  and  Burton  AFB  D 
Douglas,  Lloyd  C. — Time  to  Remember — 
l^r.  Barnes  APH  S 
Fowler,  Gene — Schnozzola — igr.  Lazar 
AFB  J 

Frank,  Waldo — Birth  of  a  World — $6r. 
Knight  AFB  J 

Freeman,  Douglas  Southall — George  Wash¬ 
ington — v.  3  Planter  and  Patriot  48r. 
Gerard  APH  S 

Freeman,  Douglas  Southall — George  Wash¬ 
ington — v.  4  Leader  of  the  Revolution 
4or.  Gerard  APH  S 
Furnas,  J.  C. — Voyage  to  Windward — 3 6r . 
Murdock  AFB  J 

Henderson,  J.  Y. — Circus  Doctor — i2r. 
Clark  APH  J 

Horan,  James  D. — Desperate  Men — 2ir. 
Clark  APH  M 

Hoyt,  Adelia  M. — Unfolding  Years — 8r. 
Sales  APH  J 


Hume,  Edward  H. — Doctors  Courageous — 
i9r.  Barnes  APH  M 
Lamb,  Harold — Suleiman  the  Magnificent 
— 25G  Knight  AFB  M 
MacDonald,  Betty — Anybody  Can  Do  Any¬ 
thing — i4r.  Hayes  APH  M 
Malone,  Dumas — Jefferson  and  the  Rights 
of  Man — 36r.  Clark  APH  D 
Millikan,  Robert  A. — The  Autobiography 
of  Robert  A.  Millikan — 2ir.  Gerard 
APH  M 

Mizener,  Arthur — The  Far  Side  of  Paradise 
— 2ir.  Meeker  APH  J 
Pellegrini,  Angelo — Immigrant’s  Return — 
igr.  Blackwell  APH  D 
Putnam,  Peter — Keep  Your  Head  Up,  Mr. 
Putnam — 8r.  Author  and  Scourby  AFB 
S 

Van  Doren,  Carl — Jane  Mecom — i4r.  Pat¬ 
terson  APH  S 

Vining,  Elizabeth  Gray — Windows  for  the 
Crown  Prince — 23r.  Welsh  AFB  D 
Woodham-Smith,  Cecil — Florence  Nightin¬ 
gale,  1820-1910 — 29r.  Gerard  APH  M 


Collections 

Aiken,  Conrad — The  Short  Stories  of  Con¬ 
rad  Aiken — 3or.  Scourby  AFB  M 
Annixter,  Paul — Brought  to  Cover — nr. 
Barnes  APH  J 

Brickell,  Herschel — Prize  Stories  of  1949 — 
24G  Gladden  APH  M 
Cervantes,  Saavedra,  Miguel  de — Three 
Exemplary  Novels — nr.  Scourby  AFB 
M 

Hay  cox,  Ernest — By  Rope  and  Lead — lor. 
Gilbert  APH  J 

Van  Doren,  Mark — The  Best  of  Hawthorne 
— 35r.  Brewster  AFB  M 
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Talking  Book  Topics 


Drama 

Eliot,  T.  S. — The  Cocktail  Party — gr.  Full 
cast  AFB  S 

Fry,  Christopher — The  Lady’s  Not  for 
Burning — 4r.  Full  cast  AFB  S 
Miller,  Arthur — Death  of  a  Salesman — 4r. 
Full  cast  AFB  S 

Essays 

Burman,  Ben  Lucien — Children  of  Noah — 
8r.  Blackwell  APH  J 
Edman,  Irwin — Under  Whatever  Sky — i3r. 
Knight  AFB  S 

Trilling,  Lionel — The  Liberal  Imagination 
— 2or.  Clos  APH  J 

Fiction 

Aldridge,  James — The  Hunter — i4r.  Pat¬ 
terson  APH  J 

Allen,  T.  D. — Doctor  in  Buckskin — i8r. 
Metz  APH  J 

Appleby,  John — Barbary  Hoard — i4r. 
Metz  APH  D 

Asimov,  Isaac — The  Stars,  Like  Dust — l^r. 
Meeker  APH  J 

Barnes,  Margaret  Campbell — With  All  My 
Heart — 2or.  Brewster  AFB  J 
Boutcher,  Esther  Penny — Manowen — 2ir. 
Brewster  AFB  J 

Bronte,  Charlotte — Jane  Eyre — 35r.  Roos 
AFB  D 

Carey,  Ernestine  Gilbreth — Jumping  Jupi¬ 
ter — i3r.  Seymour  AFB  S 
Costain,  Thomas  B. — The  Silver  Chalice — 
42r.  Scourby  AFB  D 
Craig,  Lillian — The  Singing  Hills — i3r. 
Sales  APH  J 

de  Wohl,  Louis — The  Restless  Flame — i8r. 
Meeker  APH  S 

du  Maurier,  Daphne — My  Cousin  Rachel — 
25r.  Brewster  AFB  S 
Fisher,  Vardis — The  Valley  of  Vision — 25r. 
Blackwell  APH  S 

Foote,  Shelby — Shiloh — 8r.  Abbott  APH 
D 

Forester,  C.  S. — Lieutenant  Hornblower — 
i7r.  Blackwell  APH  D 
Fox,  Paul — The  Daughter  of  Jairus — 8r. 
Brewster  AFB  M 

Gallico,  Paul — Trial  by  Terror — lgr. 
Gladden  APH  D 


Garth,  David — Fire  on  the  Wind — 32r. 
Meeker  APH  S 

Giles,  Janice — Tara’s  Healing — i4r.  Black- 
well  APH  S 

Godden,  Rumer — A  Breath  of  Air — i7r. 
Patterson  APH  J 

Guareschi,  Giovanni — Don  Camillo  and  his 
Flock — i2r.  Scourby  AFB  D 
Hill,  Ruth  Livingston — Bright  Conquest — 
i3r.  Sales  APH  S 

Houston,  Margaret  Bell — Bride’s  Island — 
i2r.  Author  and  Shields  AFB  S 
Idell,  Albert — Stephen  Hayne — 26r.  Den¬ 
ver  AFB  J 

Innes,  Flammond — Air  Bridge — igr. 
Meeker  APH  D 

Irwin,  Margaret — Royal  Flush — astr.  de 
Manio  NIB  S 

Jonas,  Carl — Jefferson  Selleck — 2or.  Mur¬ 

dock  AFB  S 

Kelly,  Eleanor  Mercein — Proud  Castle — 
i8r.  Tyroler  AFB  M 

Kennedy,  Ardyth — The  Spur — 23r.  Pat¬ 
terson  APH  J 

Kipling,  Rudyard — Captains  Courageous — 
nr.  Randall  AFB  D 

Ivlingman,  Lawrence  and  Gerald  Green — 
His  Majesty  O’Keefe — 26r.  Cannon 
AFB  M 

Kossak,  Zofia — The  Covenant — 3or.  Black- 
well  APH  D 

London,  Jack — The  Call  of  the  Wild,  To 
Build  a  Fire,  The  Heathen,  and  The 
Strength  of  the  Strong — i2r.  Denver 
and  Lazar  AFB  D 

Marquand,  John  P. — Melville  Goodwin, 
USA — 38r.  Scourby  AFB  J 
Mason,  F.  Van  Wyck — Proud  New  Flags — 
37r.  Ward  AFB  M 
Matheson,  Jean — The  Cistern  and  the 
Fountain — i8r.  Mathews  AFB  M 
Morgan,  Charles — A  Breeze  of  Morning — 
i3r.  McLeod  AFB  J 
Myers,  Henry — The  Utmost  Island — i7r. 
Brewster  AFB  J 

O’Hara,  Mary — The  Son  of  Adam  Wyn- 
gate — 32r.  Meeker  APH  D 
Payne,  Robert — The  Young  Emperor — 26r. 
Doig  AFB  M 

Read,  Opie  P. — A  Kentucky  Colonel — i6r. 
Blackwell  APH  S 

Reynolds,  James — The  Grand  Wide  Way — 
19^  Meeker  APH  D 
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Talking  Book  Topics 


Roberts,  Kenneth — Northwest  Passage 
(book  I) — 2ir.  Scourby  AFB  D 
Roy,  Gabrielle — Where  Nests  the  Water 
Hen — i3r.  Shields  AFB  S 
Sabatini,  Rafael — Captain  Blood — 2ir. 
Scourby  AFB  D 

Sedges,  John — Bright  Procession — i5r. 
Kozlow  AFB  D 

Shute,  Nevil — The  Legacy — 2or.  Black- 
well  APH  M 

Slaughter,  Frank  G. — The  Road  to  Bithy- 
nia — 3or.  Brewster  AFB  M 
Smith,  Dorothy  Evelyn — O,  The  Brave  Mu¬ 
sic — i7r.  Sales  APH  J 
Smith,  Madeline  Babcock — The  Lemon 
Jelly  Cake — lor.  Shields  AFB  D 
Sorensen,  Virginia — The  Proper  Gods — 
25r.  Gilbert  APH  J 
Stinetorf,  Louise  A. — White  Witch  Doctor 
— i6r.  Sales  APH  J 
Stone,  Irving — The  President’s  Lady — 28r. 
Everett  AFB  J 

Stover,  Herbert  E. — Powder  Mission — iyr. 
Barnes  APH  D 

Street,  James — The  High  Calling — 27r. 
Knight  AFB  M 

Tarkington,  Booth — The  Magnificent  Am- 
bersons — i8r.  Blackwell  APH  M 
Thane,  Elswyth — This  Was  Tomorrow — 
i8r.  Meeker  APH  J 
Thirkell,  Angela — The  Duke’s  Daughter — 
26r.  Mathews  AFB  J 
Tobin,  Richard  L. — The  Center  of  the 
World — 22r.  Knight  AFB  S 
Ullman,  James  Ramsey — River  of  the  Sun 
— 26r.  Gilbert  APH  J 
Wheelwright,  Jere — Kentucky  Stand — i8r. 
Meeker  APH  J 

Zara,  Louis — Rebel  Run — i5r.  Barnes 
APH  J 


Geography 

Corle,  Edwin — The  Gila — 24r.  Scourby 
AFB  J 

de  Camp,  L.  Sprague  and  Willy  Ley 
— Lands  Beyond — igr.  Murdock  AFB 
D 

Fergusson,  Erna — New  Mexico — A  Pageant 
of  Three  Peoples — 22r.  Gladden  APH 
D 

Stokes,  Thomas  L. — The  Savannah — 22r. 
Clark  APH  S 


Wilson,  Charles  Morrow — The  Tropics — 
i8r.  Blackwell  APH  J 

History 

Armstrong,  Hamilton  Fish — Tito  and  Go¬ 
liath — 22r.  Gladden  APH  S 
Bakeless,  John — The  Eyes  of  Discovery — 
32r.  Weber  AFB  J 
Catton,  Bruce — Mr.  Lincoln’s  Army — 23r. 
Gerard  APH  J 

Churchill,  Winston — The  Second  World 
War,  v.  3  The  Grand  Alliance — igr. 
Carse  NIB  S 

Churchill,  Winston — The  Second  World 
War,  v.  4  The  Hinge  of  Fate — i8r. 
Carse  NIB  S 

Costain,  Thomas  B. — The  Magnificent  Cen¬ 
tury — 24r.  Gerard  APH  J 
Cowles,  Fleur — Bloody  Precedent — igr. 
Rooten  AFB  S 

Furman,  Bess — White  House  Profile — 27r. 
Emory  AFB  S 

Guerard,  Albert — France:  A  Short  History 
— i7r.  Murdock  AFB  M 
Johnson,  Gerald  W. — Incredible  Tale — i8r. 
Clos  APH  J 

Kelsey,  Vera — Red  River  Runs  North — 2ir. 

Lazar  AFB  M 
Kirk,  Lydia — Postmarked  Moscow — 2or. 
Parker  AFB  D 

Oliver,  Douglas  L. — The  Pacific  Islands — 
24r.  Gerard  APH  J 
Pratt,  Fletcher — Preble’s  Boys — 28r.  Metz 
APH  J 

Williams,  T.  Harry — Lincoln  and  his  Gen-  j 
erals — igr.  Patterson  APH  D 
Willcox,  William  B. — Star  of  Empire — 3or. 
Gladden  APH  J 

Winslow,  Kathryn — Big  Pan-Out — i7r. 
Denver  AFB  M 

Humor 

Gilpatric,  Guy  and  Norman  Reilly  Raine — 
Glencannon  Meets  Tugboat  Annie — nr. 
Blackwell  APH  M 

Wodehouse,  P  G. — The  Old  Reliable — nr. 
Tuckerman  AFB  J 

Literary  Criticism 

Morehouse,  Ward — Matinee  Tomorrow — 
26r.  Meeker  APH  M 
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Mystery  and  Detective 

Bacon,  Peggy — The  Inward  Eye — 2or. 
Shields  AFB  S 

Bentley,  E.  C. — Elephant’s  Work — 14X. 
Flournoy  APH  M 

Christie,  Agatha — Mrs.  McGinty’s  Dead — 
i3r.  Doig  AFB  S 

Christie,  Agatha — They  Came  to  Baghdad 
— i$r.  Flourney  APH  M 

Collins,  Wilkie — The  Woman  in  White — 
47r.  Knight  AFB  D 
Disney,  Doris  Miles — Straw  Man — i2r. 
Patterson  APH  S 

Dodge,  David — To  Catch  A  Thief — i3r. 

Metz  APH  D 

Doyle,  Sir  Arthur  Conan — Adventures  of 
Sherlock  Holmes — 2or.  Brewster  AFB 
D 

Fair,  A.  A. — Top  of  the  Heap — nr.  Glad¬ 
den  APH  D 

Gardner,  Erie  Stanley — The  Case  of  the 
Angry  Mourner — nr.  Lazar  AFB  J 
Gardner,  Erie  Stanley — The  Case  of  the 
Fiery  Fingers — i4r.  Gilbert  AFB  M 
Lockridge,  Richard  and  Frances — Foggy, 
Foggy  Death — i3r.  Patterson  APH  J 
McCloy,  Helen — Alias  Basil  Willing — lor. 
Brewster  AFB  J 

Olsen,  D.  B. — The  Cat  and  the  Capricorn 
— i2r.  Patterson  APH  S 
Queen,  Ellery — Cat  of  Many  Tails — 2ir. 
Richardson  NIB  S 

Stout,  Rex — Murder  by  the  Book — i3r. 
Weber  AFB  J 

Tey,  Josephine — The  Daughter  of  Time — 
lor.  Sales  APH  D 

Westworth,  Patricia — Anna,  Where  Are 
You? — i6r.  Parker  AFB  S 

Natural  History 

Krutch,  Joseph  Wood — The  Desert  Year — 
lor.  Clark  APH  D 
Ripley,  Dillon — Search  for  the  Spiny  Bab¬ 
bler — i7r.  Metz  APH  D 

Philosophy,  Psychology  and  Medicine 

English,  O.  Spurgeon  and  Constance  J. 
Foster — Fathers  are  Parents,  Too — i7r. 
Crask  APH  D 

Gumpert,  Martin — The  Anatomy  of  Hap¬ 
piness — 2ir.  Smith  AFB  S 


Leighton,  Isabel — The  People  in  your  Life 
— i5r.  Murdock  AFB  D 

Mumford,  Lewis — The  Conduct  of  Life — 
25r.  Barnes  APH  D 

Myerson,  Abraham — Speaking  of  Man — 
i7r.  Knight  AFB  M 

Overstreet,  Bonaro  W. — Understanding 
Fear  in  Ourselves — i7r.  Scourby  AFB 
S 

Rees,  J.  R.— The  Health  of  the  Mind — nr. 
Patterson  APH  S 

Roberts,  Kenneth — Henry  Gross  and  his 
Dowsing  Rod — igr.  Emory  AFB  M 

Religion 

Goodspeed,  Edgar  J. — A  Life  of  Jesus — 
nr.  Metz  APH  J 

Oursler,  Fulton — The  Greatest  Book  Ever 
Written — 2gr.  Crask  APH  D 

Williams,  Albert  N. — The  Book  by  My 
Side — 23r.  Gerard  APH  D 

Science 

Carson,  Rachel — The  Sea  Around  Us — 
i4r.  Metz  APH  J 

Hickey,  James  C. — Introducing  the  Uni¬ 
verse — gr.  Nuetzman  AFB  M 

Ley,  Willy — Dragons  in  Amber — 23r.  Clos 
APH  M 

Wright,  Wilbur  and  Orville — Miracle  at 
Kitty  Hawk — 2or.  Meeker  APH  S 

Social  Science 

Burgess,  Perry — Born  of  Those  Years — 23r. 
Murdock  AFB  S 

Busch,  Francis  X. — Guilty  or  Not  Guilty? — 
i8r.  Metz  APH  D 

Ross,  Ishbel — Journey  Into  Light — 3ir. 
Everett  AFB  S 

Sherman,  Ray  W. — How  to  Win  an  Argu¬ 
ment  With  a  Communist — i6r.  Mur¬ 
dock  AFB  M 

Travel  and  Adventure 

Akeley,  Mary  L.  Jobe — Congo  Eden — 28r. 
Hayes  APH  M 

Augur,  Helen — Tall  Ships  to  Cathay — 2gr. 
Gifford  APH  M 

Buchan,  Laura  and  Jerry  Allen — Hearth  in 
the  Snow — i5r.  Carter  APH  D 
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Burr,  Pamela — My  Turkish  Adventure — 
i2r.  Sales  APH  S 

Chippendale,  H.  A. — Sails  and  Whales — 
i2r.  Lazar  AFB  S 

Coon,  Carleton  S. — Caravan — sor.  Scourby 
AFB  S 

Douglas,  William  O. — Strange  Lands  and 
Friendly  People — 22r.  Clark  APH  S 
Helmericks,  Constance  and  Harmon — The 
Flight  of  the  Arctic  Tern — 24r.  Kozlow 
AFB  D 

Hobson,  Richmond  P.,  Jr. — Grass  Beyond 
the  Mountains — i7r.  Cannon  AFB  S 
Jacques,  Florence  Page — As  Far  As  the 
Yukon — i2r.  Sales  APH  D 
Keith,  Agnes  Newton — White  Man  Re¬ 
turns — 2or.  Harrelson  AFB  S 
Macfie,  Harry — Wasa-Wasa — i7r.  Cannon 
AFB  J 

Michener,  James  A. — Return  to  Paradise — 
3or.  Blackwell  APH  J 
Mowat,  Farley — People  of  the  Deer — 2ir. 
Gerard  APH  D 

Payne,  Robert — Journey  to  Persia — i5r. 
Scourby  AFB  D 

Price,  Willard — I  Cannot  Rest  From  Travel 
— 22r.  Gladden  APH  D 
Strode,  Hudson — Denmark  is  a  Lovely 
Land — i8r.  Gerard  APH  D 

Thomas,  Charles  W. — Ice  Is  Where  You 
Find  It — 23r.  Metz  APH  S 

Thomas,  Lowell — Back  to  Mandalay — i4r. 

Metz  APH  S 

Tomlinson,  H.  M. — The  Face  of  the  Earth 
— i5r.  Allgood  APH  S 
Van  der  Post,  Laurens — Venture  to  the 
Interior — i5r.  Metz  APH  D 


Williams,  James  H.— Elephant  Bill— igr. 
de  Manio  NIB  S 

Zahl,  Paul  A. — Flamingo  Hunt — i  ir.  Ran¬ 
dall  AFB  D 


United  States 

Fischer,  John— Master  Plan  U.S.A.— isr. 
Walton  AFB  S 

Johnson,  Gerald  W. — This  American  Peo¬ 
ple — i2r.  Emory  AFB  J 


Western 

Cushman,  Dan — Montana,  Here  I  Be — 
i  ir.  Gilbert  APH  M 
Davis,  H.  L. — Winds  of  Morning — 2$r. 
Denver  AFB  J 

Grey,  Zane — The  Maverick  Queen — igr. 
Gilbert  APH  M 

Haycox,  Ernest — The  Earthbreakers — 3$r. 
Gilbert  APH  S 

Heckelmann,  Charles  N.— The  Rawhider— 
i3r.  Gilbert  APH  D 
Herbert,  Arthur — Freedom  Run — lor. 
Crask  APH  D 

Raine,  William  McLeod — Challenge  to 
Danger— i3r.  MacLaughlin  AFB  S 
Raine,  William  McLeod — Saddlebum — i4r. 
Gilbert  APH  J 

Roberts,  Richard  Emery — Star  in  the  West 
— i7r.  Shields  AFB  J 
Short,  Luke — Play  a  Lone  Hand — gr. 
Barnes  APH  S 

Short,  Luke — Vengeance  Valley — nr.  Mc¬ 
Laughlin  AFB  M 


LONG  PLAYING  NEEDLES 


For  the  benefit  of  those  not  yet  informed  we  wish  to  bring  to  your  attention  that  semi¬ 
permanent  type  long  playing  needles  are  available  from  your  record  lending  agency. 

These  needles  are  designed  to  give  up  to  two  hundred  double  face  record  plays.  How¬ 
ever,  they  can  become  chipped  or  otherwise  damaged  so  that  they  will  destroy  a  record 
in  one  playing — therefore,  change  the  needle  immediately  upon  noticing  any  marked 
difference  in  quality. 

We’d  like  also  to  say  that  it  is  advisable  to  procure  the  semi-permanent  needle  be¬ 
cause  its  point  is  designed  to  better  fit  the  grooves  of  the  newer  Talking  Book  records. 


TO  THE  READER 

Check  the  titles  you  wish  to  borrow,  detach  the  list  and  mail  it  to  your  Talking 
Book  library— NOT  TO  THE  FOUNDATION. 

For  additional  titles  consult  your  Catalog  of  Talking  Books  for  the  Blind,  1934-1948; 
Cumulative  Supplement,  1948-1951;  and  Talking  Book  Topics  for  1951. 


Q  Berrill — Journey  into  wonder — 23  rec.  AFB 
2]  Bindt — A  handbook  for  the  blind — 18  rec.  AFB 
2\  Brooks — The  shining  tides — 14  rec.  APH 
2]  Case — The  quiet  life  of  Mrs.  General  Lane — 23  rec.  APH 
2]  Chapin — The  ocean  river — 20  rec.  AFB 
2]  Clark — Rome  and  a  villa — 25  rec.  AFB 
2]  Douglas — Beyond  the  high  Himalayas — 20  rec.  AFB 
]  Ellsberg — Passport  for  Jennifer — 11  rec.  AFB 
Frye — The  sleeping  sword — 33  rec.  AFB 
2]  Gardner — The  case  of  the  moth-eaten  mink — 13  rec.  APH 
2\  Gordon — Campaign  train — 13  rec.  AFB 
Grady — High  mesa — 9  rec.  APH 
^  Haycox — Pioneer  loves — 13  rec.  AFB 
2]  Hemingway — The  old  man  and  the  sea — 5  rec.  AFB 
Henry — The  four  million — 10  rec.  APH 
2]  Horne — Concord  bridge — 17  rec.  APH 
2\  Hughes — The  Davidian  report — 13  rec.  AFB 
2\  Innes — Campbell's  kingdom — 17  rec.  APH 
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Johnson — Catherine  Carter — 37  rec.  AFB 
[  |  Kyne — The  pride  of  Palomar — 17  rec.  APH 
r  j  Lamb — Theodora  and  the  Emperor — 20  rec.  APH 
r]  Marshall — A  man  called  Peter — 26  rec.  AFB 
]  Maxwell — Harpoon  venture — 17  rec.  AFB 

□  Overstreet — Great  enterprise — 18  rec.  AFB 
£2  Philbrick — I  led  3  lives — 18  rec.  APH 

Pratt — Double  jeopardy — 8  rec.  APH 
Richter — The  trees — 13  rec.  APH 
Q  Sabatini — Bellarion  the  fortunate — 27  rec.  APH 
|  |  Sabatini — Captain  Blood  returns — 14  rec.  APH 

□  Thackeray — Vanity  fair — 51  rec.  APH 

□  Thomas — Abraham  Lincoln — 39  rec.  AFB 

[  |  Thurber — The  Thurber  album — 15  rec.  AFB 


Dear  Librarian:  I  would  like  to  borrow  the  titles  checked  on  this  list: 

Reader's  Name . 

Address . 

City  . 


State 


Postal  Unit  No 


TALKING 
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Volume  19 


BOOK 

cs 

Number  2 


May  1953 


NEW  TALKING  BOOKS 

The  following  Talking  Books,  recently  recorded  for  the  Library  of  Congress,  may  now 
be  borrowed  from  your  regular  distributing  library. 

AFB — American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  New  York,  N.Y. 

APH — American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

NIB — National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  London,  England. 


Authorship 

Smith,  Robert 

Writing  fiction ;  techniques  of  the  craft. 
(World  Pub.  Co.,  1952)  14  rec.,  read  by 
Lamar  Crask.  APH 

Includes  chapters  on  mechanics  and  tech¬ 
niques  of  writing,  also  on  the  relationship 
between  writer  and  editor,  writer  and 
agent,  writer  and  publisher.  Most  of  this 
is  presented  on  a  commonsense  basis,  most 
of  it  frankly  for  the  beginner. 

Biography 

Creston,  Dormer  (Dorothy  J.  Baynes) 
Youthful  Queen  Victoria.  (Putnam,  1952) 
34  rec.,  read  by  John  Knight.  AFB 


A  brilliant  tapestry  of  the  court  life  of 
the  time.  Victoria,  at  18,  was  an  appealing 
figure,  far  from  the  dominating  personality 
she  later  became.  The  author  adroitly  in¬ 
cludes  entertaining  glimpses  of  Victoria's 
childhood  and  education.  Here  is  a  first- 
rate  biography,  of  particular  interest  at  a 
moment  when  a  young  woman  wears  the 
crown  of  England  for  the  first  time  since 
Victoria. 

Freeman,  Douglas  S. 

George  Washington,  vol.  V—  Victory  with 
the  help  of  France.  (Scribner’s  1952)  35 
rec.,  read  by  Walter  Gerard.  APH 

This  5th  volume  covers  5  years,  1778  to 
1783,  and  includes  deeply  moving  accounts 


Talking  Book  Topics  is  published  bimonthly  by  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  15  West  16th  Street,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 

Entered  as  second-class  matter  at  the  post  office  at  New  York,  N.  Y.  under  the  Act  of 
March  3,  1879. 
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of  Washington’s  last  acts  as  commander. 
Clear,  dramatic  writing  that  makes  the 
hero  live  in  its  pages. 

Wector,  Dixon. 

Sam  Clemens  of  Hannibal.  (Houghton, 
Mifflin,  1952)  17  rec.,  read  by  Kermit 
Murdock.  AFB 

No  major  writer  ever  made  more  of  his 
boyhood  than  did  Samuel  Clemens,  whose 
growing  up  has  become  a  part  of  our 
common  heritage.  This  book  takes  him  to 
his  18th  year,  when  he  left  his  home  town 
in  Missouri,  but  it  covers  the  period  that 
was  the  fountainhead  of  Mark  Twain's 
best  writing. 

Description  and  Travel 

Grimble,  Sir  Arthur  F. 

We  chose  the  islands.  (Morrow,  1952)  18 
rec.,  read  by  Burt  Blackwell.  APH 

A  memoir  of  the  author’s  six  years  in 
the  Gilbert  Islands.  Sir  Arthur,  with  his 
bride,  went  out  from  England  as  a  Colonial 
Office  cadet  in  1914  and  eventually  be¬ 
came  the  Resident  Commissioner  of  all  the 
sixteen  Gilberts.  He  writes  of  this  time 
lovingly  and  with  an  engaging  humor, 
and  paints  a  picture  of  the  Colonial  serv¬ 
ice  at  its  best. 

Fiction 

Austen,  Jane 

Pride  and  prejudice.  25  rec.,  read  by 
Carmen  Mathews.  AFB 

A  new  recording  of  this  fiction  classic. 
The  pride  of  the  hero  and  the  prejudice  of 
the  heroine  form  a  seemingly  insurmount¬ 
able  barrier  to  their  love,  but  his  excel¬ 
lent  qualities  and  faithful  devotion  finally 
win  her.  The  character  portrayal  demon¬ 
strates  Miss  Austen’s  intimate  knowledge 
of  men  and  women. 

Barrie,  Sir  James  M.,  bart. 

The  little  minister.  (Crowell)  21  rec., 
read  by  Milton  Metz.  APH 

A  new  recording  of  a  classic,  which  re¬ 
lates  the  love  affairs  of  a  Scottish  minister 
and  a  lady,  disguised  as  a  gypsy.  Noted  for 
its  characterization. 


Boyd,  James 

Drums.  (Scribner’s,  1925)  27  rec.,  read  by 
Tony  Randall.  AFB 

A  new  recording  of  this  popular  histori¬ 
cal  novel  about  a  North  Carolina  boy,  of 
Scottish  ancestry,  at  the  time  of  the  Revo¬ 
lution.  Vivid  and  imaginative,  especially 
suitable  for  young  people,  12  to  20. 

Brace,  Gerald  W. 

The  spire.  (Norton,  1952)  22  rec.,  read 
by  George  Barnes.  APH 

Novel  of  a  year  in  the  life  of  a  small 
New  England  college.  Henry  Gaunt,  a 
widower  with  a  small  son,  comes  to  Wynd- 
ham  College  as  a  professor  of  English  and 
finds  life  there  neither  peaceful  nor  easy. 
The  author,  an  English  professor  himself, 
is  at  his  best  in  his  examination  of  that  in¬ 
cessant  tempest  in  a  teapot  which  is  faculty 
life  in  a  small  college. 

Clemens,  Samuel  L.  (Mark  Twain) 
Adventures  of  Huckleberry  Finn.  (Gros- 
set  &:  Dunlap)  20  rec.,  read  by  Bill  Lip- 
ton.  AFB 

A  new  recording  of  this  all-time  fa¬ 
vorite  of  boy  life  on  the  Mississippi. 

Collins,  Wilkie 

The  moonstone.  (Harper)  38  rec.,  read 
by  William  Podmore.  AFB 

A  new  recording  of  a  famous  book,  first 
published  in  1868,  this  is  the  story  of  the 
theft  of  a  famous  jewel  from  the  forehead 
of  a  Hindu  idol  and  the  eventual  restora¬ 
tion. 

Johnston,  Mary 

To  have  and  to  hold.  (Houghton,  Mif¬ 
flin,  1900)  21  rec.,  read  by  Alexander 
Scourby.  AFB 

A  new  recording  of  a  perennial  favorite, 
this  romance  of  colonial  Virginia  in  the 
17th  century.  This  colorful  adventure  story 
begins  with  the  arrival  of  a  shipload  of 
girls  sent  over  to  find  husbands  among  the 
colonists.  A  beautiful  ward  of  the  king  has 
fled  on  the  ship  to  escape  an  unwelcome 
suitor,  the  king’s  favorite.  Her  adventures 
with  her  settler  husband,  who  defends  her 
against  the  favorite,  make  vigorous  reading. 
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Lea,  Tom 

The  wonderful  country.  (Little,  Brown, 
1952)  16  rec.,  read  by  Karl  Weber.  AFB 

This  book  is  the  subject  of  a  review 
which  we  have  reprinted  on  another  page 
of  this  issue. 

Linford,  Dee 

Man  without  a  star.  (Morrow,  1952)  21 
rec.,  read  by  Livingston  Gilbert.  APH 

A  tale  of  the  American  West  in  the 
1880’s  and  of  a  young  man’s  coming  of  age 
in  those  difficult  days.  Realistic,  natural 
dialogue  and  character  portrayal. 

Paradise,  Viola 

Tomorrow  the  harvest.  (Morrow,  1952) 
19  rec.,  read  by  Helen  Shields.  AFB 

A  story  of  a  small  Maine  community  in 
the  1780’s.  It  is  particularly  the  story  of 
two  women,  Dorcas  Willett,  heiress  and 
spinster,  eating  her  heart  out  for  the 
wrong  man,  and  Melissa  Sawyer,  pauper, 
whom  Dorcas  befriends  and  who,  in  the 
end,  gives  Dorcas  back  more  than  has  been 
given.  A  satisfying,  vigorous,  authentic  pe¬ 
riod  novel  by  an  outstanding  social  worker. 

Payne,  Robert 

Blood  Royal.  (Prentice-Hall,  1952)  25 
rec.,  read  by  Buckley  Kozlow.  AFB 

A  historical  novel  of  India  during  the 
reign  of  Shah  Jehan  in  the  17th  century. 
While  it  concerns  itself  principally  with 
the  dreadful  struggle  between  brothers  for 
power,  it  gives,  as  all  Robert  Payne’s  novels 
seem  to  do,  a  rich-colored  and  intensely 
interesting  picture  of  the  setting  and  its 
characters. 

Sabatini,  Rafael 

The  fortunes  of  Captain  Blood.  (Hough¬ 
ton,  Mifflin,  1936)  12  rec.,  read  by  Burt 
Blackwell.  APH 

A  new  recording  of  this  story  dealing 
with  the  further  adventures  on  the  Spanish 
Main  of  the  famous  buccaneer,  Captain 
Blood. 

Steward,  Davenport 

They  had  a  glory.  (Tupper  Sc  Love,  1952) 
23  rec.,  read  by  Livingston  Gilbert.  APH 

Historical  novel  that  sheds  a  warm  light 
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on  the  first  Kentuckians.  No  ordinary  story 
of  border  warfare  with  the  Indians,  but  a 
highly  readable  tale  of  life  and  love  on  the 
frontier. 

Stout,  Rex 

Prisoner’s  base  (Viking,  1952)  9  rec.,  read 
by  William  Lazar.  AFB 

An  expert  murder  puzzle  by  a  well 
known  author  in  this  field,  centering 
around  Nero  Wolfe  and  his  assistant, 
Archie  Goodwin.  The  publishers  bet  that 
the  reader  will  not  solve  the  mystery. 

STORY  COLLECTION 

Wilson,  Neill  C. 

Nine  brides  and  Granny  Hite.  (Morrow, 
1952)  10  rec.,  read  by  Terry  Hayes  Sales. 
APH 

Cat  Track  Hollow,  in  a  hidden  mountain 
valley,  is  the  home  of  wise,  neighborly 
Granny  Hite.  In  her  cabin  home  the 
women  of  the  valley  gather  for  quilting 
bees  at  which  each  bride-to-be,  in  turn,  re¬ 
lates  the  circumstances  of  her  courtship. 
These  are  mountain  ballads  in  prose,  em¬ 
bracing  humor,  tenderness  and  pathos,  the 
whole  in  entertaining  dialect. 

History 

American  Historical  Documents 

4  rec.,  read  by  Walter  Gerard.  APH 

Includes  “The  Declaration  of  Independ¬ 
ence,’’  “The  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,”  “Washington’s  Valley  Forge  Letter 
to  the  Continental  Congress,”  “Washing¬ 
ton’s  Farewell  Address,”  “Lincoln’s  First 
and  Second  Inaugural  Addresses,”  and 
“Lincoln’s  Gettysburg  Address.” 

Catton,  Bruce 

Glory  road.  (Doubleday,  1952)  25  rec., 
read  by  Walter  Gerard.  APH 

Subtitle:  “The  bloody  route  from  Fred¬ 
ericksburg  to  Gettysburg.”  This  is  the  sec¬ 
ond  volume  of  the  author’s  history  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac.  The  first  volume 
was  entitled  Mr.  Lincoln’s  Army.  Here  is 
military  history  at  its  best — fresh,  realistic, 
dramatic,  absorbing.  It  ends  with  Lincoln 
rising  to  begin  the  Gettysburg  address. 
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Peattie,  Roderick 

Black  Hills.  (Vanguard,  1952)  19  rec., 
read  by  Paul  Clark.  APH 
A  symposium  made  up  of  papers  on  the 
history  and  legends  of  the  Black  Hills  re¬ 
gion.  Nearly  half  a  million  Americans  visit 
the  Black  Hills  of  South  Dakota  each  sum¬ 
mer,  and  this  book  will  prove  an  invaluable 
guide  for  them. 

Political  Science 

Stimpson,  George  W. 

Book  about  American  politics.  (Harper, 
1952)  5°  rec->  read  by  William  Gladden. 
APH 

The  author,  a  Washington  correspond¬ 
ent,  has  written  three  other  fact  books.  A 
collection  of  little-known  facts  in  question 
and  answer  form.  Amusing  and  entertain¬ 
ing. 

Science 

Anderson,  Edgar 

Plants ,  man  and  life.  (Little,  Brown, 
1952)  14  rec.,  read  by  Paul  Clark.  APH 


By  the  assistant  director  of  the  Missouri 
Botanical  Garden,  this  is  a  technical  but 
delightful  botanical  book,  stressing  the 
field  of  research.  Pleasing,  persuasive  style 
with  humor  and  practical  information  and 
sprightly  interludes. 

Peattie,  Donald  C. 

Sportsman’s  country.  (Houghton,  Mifflin, 

1952)  7  rec.,  read  by  Geoffrey  Bryant. 

AFB 

Essays  by  an  American  naturalist  on 
game  birds,  and  fish  and  animal  life  in 
various  parts  of  the  country.  Refreshing, 
vivid  prose  that  appeals  to  nature-lover 
and  sportsman  alike.  This  author  is  the 
subject  of  “The  Author  of  This  Issue.” 

Special  Release 

Rowell,  Earle  A. 

Prophecy  speaks.  (Review  Sc  Herald  Pub. 

Assn.,  1933)  9  rec.,  read  by  Elmer  Walde. 

APH 

Available  from  Christian  Record  Benevo¬ 
lent  Association,  Lincoln,  Nebraska. 


REVIEW 


THE  WONDERFUL  COUNTRY.  By 

Tom  Lea.  Boston:  Little,  Brown  Sc  Co. 

387  pp.  $3.75. 

By  Lon  Tinkle 

(Taken  from  the  Saturday  Review ,  Novem¬ 
ber  15,  1952) 

Tom  Lea  is  a  celebrant,  and  what  he  is 
celebrating  in  “The  Wonderful  Country” 
is  the  sort  of  human  strength  that  makes 
men  keep  on  going  when  the  going  gets 
toughest.  Lea’s  second  novel,  like  his  much- 
esteemed  “The  Brave  Bulls,”  is  another 
drama  of  courage. 

To  allow  this  banal  formula  to  stand 
for  what  Tom  Lea  means,  however,  would 
be  missing  the  point.  In  “The  Wonderful 
Country,”  Tom  Lea  is  writing  about  fron¬ 
tier  life  on  the  Texas-Mexican  border  after 


the  Civil  War,  but  what  concerns  him  is 
what  concerns  any  real  artist,  be  it  Proust, 
that  arch  myth-maker  of  the  modern  me¬ 
tropolis,  or  the  myth-makers  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  experience.  Tom  Lea  is  concerned  with 
a  steady  scrutiny  of  life,  a  scrutiny  that 
goes  straight  to  the  core — and  then  bears 
witness  to  what  it  has  seen. 

It  is  this  matter  of  bearing  witness  that 
distinguishes  this  triumphant  novel.  With 
that  responsible  and  steady  gaze  of  the 
artist.  Lea  watches  the  creative  spirit  as  it 
functions  in  a  pioneer  settlement.  There 
are  in  life  the  destroyers  and  the  creators, 
as  along  the  Rio  Grande  in  its  fierce  primi¬ 
tive  existence  of  almost  a  century  ago.  And 
in  “The  Wonderful  Country,”  Tom  Lea 
brings  off  that  feat  of  all  superior  writing: 
the  reader  identifies  himself  not  with  any 
person  in  the  story,  but  with  the  managing 
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mind  that  tells  it.  “This,”  one  says  as  he 
reads,  “is  seen  truly.  This  testimony  is 
real  witnessing.” 

This  triumph  is  not  simply  the  result  of 
Tom  Lea’s  profound  knowledge  and  per¬ 
sonal  experience  of  American  life  in  the 
West.  In  addition  to  being  a  celebrant, 
Tom  Lea  is  also  a  craftsman.  “The  Won¬ 
derful  Country,”  which  on  the  surface  is 
an  adventure  story  of  violent  and  dramatic 
times,  is  as  beautifully  designed  and  or¬ 
ganized  as  the  stunning  illustrations  artist 
Tom  Lea  provides  for  his  written  text.  Here 
is  a  novel  that  has  form — not  structure,  but 
organic  form. 

We  may  seem  tardy  in  turning  to  the 
subject  matter  of  “The  Wonderful  Coun¬ 
try.”  But  the  subject  matter  is  indeed  in¬ 
separable  from  the  philosophy — one  that 
celebrates  life — and  from  the  form.  This  is 
not  a  book  of  which  one  should  say  that  it 
might  be  read  on  several  levels.  These 
levels  coexist,  fused  and  harmonized. 

The  hero  of  the  novel  is  himself  shaped 
by  a  fusion  of  cultures. 

Young  Martin  Brady,  from  Missouri, 
found  himself  at  the  age  of  fourteen  on  the 
Mexican  side  of  the  Rio  Grande,  a  lost 
boy  who  had  crossed  the  river  after  shoot¬ 
ing  a  scoundrel.  The  scoundrel  had  just 
shot  Martin  Brady’s  father,  a  Confederate 
veteran  working  for  a  freight  contractor  on 
the  San  Antonio-Chihuahua  line,  in  the 
bad  times  after  the  war. 

Like  the  frontier,  Martin  Brady  has  no 
tradition,  no  inheritance  from  family  or 
from  the  past.  His  is  a  fresh  and  young 
life  that  has  to  be  built  from  scratch.  He 
is  a  cry  in  the  wilderness.  He  has  enough 
spunk  to  survive  and  to  relish  the  surviv¬ 
ing. 

If  the  frontier  at  the  Pass  of  the  North 
offers  little  sustenance  from  the  past  to 
this  English-speaking  orphan,  there  is 
nonetheless  an  accessible  past  nearby. 
There  is  the  ancient  .culture  of  the  Indians 
and  its  merger  with  the  Spanish  colonial 
life.  There  is  the  harsh,  violent,  gritty, 
wind-blown,  beautiful  and  exhilarating 
land.  Then  there  are  the  animals,  and 
above  all  the  horses,  the  noble  Andalusian 
steeds. 

There  is  antiquity,  after  all;  and  there 
is  the  empty,  present  presence  of  Martin 


Brady  clamoring  to  be  filled  with  meaning. 

Martin  Brady  begins  his  conscious  life 
after  a  necessary  killing  and  he  is  early 
conditioned  by  a  foreign  culture.  Does  Lea 
mean  to  suggest  there  is  a  recurrent  pattern 
of  life  in  society?  Is  he  thinking  the  same 
thing  of  so  many  American  youths,  start¬ 
ing  their  lives  after  war  on  foreign  soils? 

No  matter.  Martin  Brady  begins  his  life. 
He  is  befriended  by  Mexicans,  learns  Span¬ 
ish  as  ^  second  mother  tongue  and  gains 
the  patronage  of  an  immensely  powerful 
hacendado.  He  becomes  Martin  Bredi.  But 
he  remains  a  lost  youth  in  search  of  a  fa¬ 
ther  and  a  homeland. 

Martin’s  patron,  Don  Cipriano  Castro, 
has  important  trade  relations  with  the 
American  outpost  on  the  Rio  Grande, 
Puerto.  Master-minding  an  empire  of  awe¬ 
some  dimensions,  Castro  has  his  gold  and 
silver  smelted  across  the  border.  With  the 
help  of  a  German-Jewish  merchant  as  agent, 
he  also  smuggles  quantities  of  guns  and 
bullets  for  his  henchman  brother,  General 
Marcos  Castro. 

Inevitably  Martin  Bredi  becomes  an  in¬ 
termediary  between  Castro  and  the  States, 
between  Mexico  and  the  U.  S. 

And  in  natural  scenes,  all  vividly  clear 
and  remarkably  realized,  Martin’s  experi¬ 
ences  yield  a  roll  call  of  typical  frontier 
dramas  and  sights:  smuggling,  revolution, 
Indian  fights,  saloons  (and  one  shining 
scene  in  a  de  luxe  brothel  in  Mexico),  stage 
coach  and  its  replacement  by  the  coming 
of  the  railroad,  Texas  Rangers  and  U.  S. 
Cavalry,  strong  women  and  weak — all  so 
organically  a  part  of  Martin  Brady’s  life 
that  there  is  here  none  of  the  sense  of 
panoramic  superficiality.  Frontier  life  is 
seized  as  a  whole,  in  all  its  disparate  ele¬ 
ments,  in  Tom  Lea’s  astonishingly  clear 
gaze. 

Where  precisely  is  “the  wonderful  coun¬ 
try”?  Why,  anywhere  that  human  beings 
look  at  their  experience  honestly  and  with¬ 
out  fear  and  bear  witness  to  the  exhilara¬ 
tion  living  provides. 

No  one  can  read  Tom  Lea’s  second 
novel  understandingly  without  sharing 
this  exhilarating,  indeed  this  magical,  feel¬ 
ing  for  life.  For  Tom  Lea  is  the  Cezanne 
among  our  current  novelists:  he  sees  deeply 
the  mystery  that  underlies  all  patterns. 


The  Author  of  This  Issue — 

DONALD  CULROSS  PEATTIE 

From  Twentieth  Century  Authors 


Donald  Peattie,  American  writer  on  nat¬ 
ural  history  reports:  “Donald  Cuirass  Peat¬ 
tie  was  born  in  Chicago,  June  21,  1898.  His 
father  was  Robert  Burns  Peattie,  a  news¬ 
paperman  for  fifty  years  in  Chicago, 
Omaha,  and  New  York.  His  mother  was 
Elia  (Wilkinson)  Peattie,  novelist,  essayist, 
for  many  years  literary  critic  on  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune.  Peattie  was  educated  at  the 
University  of  Chicago,  which  he  entered 
on  a  scholarship  in  English  literature  won 
in  a  competitive  examination.  At  the  uni¬ 
versity  he  became  interested  in  botanical 
studies.  Leaving  Chicago  in  1918,  he  fol¬ 
lowed  his  family,  which  had  removed  to 
New  York,  and  there  entered  a  publishing 
firm  as  a  reader.  He  resigned  in  1919  be¬ 
cause  of  his  growing  interest  in  nature.  He 
had  now  definitely  decided  on  scientific 
studies,  not  with  a  view  to  a  career  as  a 
scientist  but  as  the  only  proper  back¬ 
ground  and  thorough  training  for  a  nature 
writer.  Accordingly  he  entered  Harvard, 
and  was  graduated  in  1922,  cum  laude.  He 
was  awarded  the  Witter  Bynner  Prize  in 
poetry  for  that  year,  and  at  the  same  time 
his  first  formal  scientific  papers  began  to 
appear,  based  on  botanical  explorations 
in  North  Carolina  and  Indiana. 

“He  now  entered  the  office  of  Foreign 
Seed  and  Plant  Introduction  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture.  In  1923  he 
married  Louise  Redfield,  the  novelist,  and 
they  lived  in  northern  Virginia.  At  the  end 
of  1924  he  resigned  from  the  Department 
to  do  free  lance  writing.  He  conducted  for 
eleven  years  thereafter  a  nature  column  in 
the  Washington  Evening  Star,  which  was 
later  resumed  in  the  Chicago  Daily  News. 
His  first  book  was  a  popular  study  in  eco¬ 
nomic  botany. 

“In  1928  he  removed  with  his  wife  and 
three  sons  to  the  French  Riviera.  In  the 
autumn  of  1933  he  returned  to  America 
with  fresh  eyes  for  it,  and  lived  three  years 


on  one  square  mile  of  Illinois  land,  with¬ 
out  leaving  it  overnight.  An  Almanac  for 
Moderns,  published  in  1935  received  the 
gold  medal  of  the  Limited  Editions  Club. 
He  lives  at  present  in  Santa  Barbara,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  whither  he  removed  for  the  sake 
of  contact  with  western  nature.  In  1936  he 
was  granted  a  Guggenheim  Fellowship  for 
creative  writing,  which  was  renewed  for 
another  year  in  1937.” 

Mr.  Peattie  says  that  the  salient  fact 
about  his  work  is  his  “dual  activity  in  the 
fields  of  science  and  poetry,  which  com¬ 
bine,  finally,  in  nature  writing.”  As  his 
wife  said  of  him,  he  has  “the  keenly  trained 
eye  of  the  scientist,  the  vision  of  the  poet.” 
He  has  been  called  “America’s  most  lyrical 
naturalist.”  He  is  “in  love  with  nature,” 
and  with  the  great  naturalists  as  well — with 
Audubon  above  all.  A  heavy-set  man  with 
dark  hair  and  moustache,  he  might  be  a 
college  professor,  or  the  working  scientist 
he  did  not  intend  to  become,  but  one 
would  not  suspect  him  of  being  the  poet  he 
inherently  is — though  a  poet  for  the  most 
part  in  prose.  It  does  not  invalidate  the 
beauty  of  Green  Laurels,  Singing  in  the 
Wilderness,  Flowering  Earth,  or  An  Alma¬ 
nac  for  Moderns  that  they  are  grounded  in 
a  thorough  scientific  foundation.  Mr.  Peat¬ 
tie  is  a  simple,  friendly  man,  “a  man  who 
speaks  to  strangers,”  with  a  keen  sense  of 
humor  and  (to  quote  Mark  Van  Doren) 
“a  sharp  and  wide  vision  of  the  world.”  In 
1941  his  autobiographical  The  Road  of  a 
Naturalist  was  awarded  a  prize  of  $2,500  by 
Houghton  Mifflin  and  was  one  of  the  first 
two  books  published  in  the  company’s 
Life  in  America  series. 

Of  his  many  books,  the  following  are 
available  as  Talking  Books:  Forward  the 
Nations;  A  Gathering  of  Birds:  an  Anthol¬ 
ogy  of  the  Best  Ornithological  Prose;  Green 
Laurels;  Supplement  to  a  Gathering  of 
Birds;  Singing  in  the  Wilderness. 


NEW  BIBLE  RECORDS 


The  American  Bible  Society  announces  that  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  and  the  Gospel 
of  Mark  in  the  Revised  Standard  Version  are  now  ready  for  distribution.  Matthew  is  on 
5  records  and  Mark  is  on  3.  The  Society  offers  these  records  direct  to  the  blind  at  the 
special  price  of  25  cents  each  plus  2  cents  a  record  for  wrapping  and  mailing. 

Please  state  the  version  and  the  particular  book  desired  when  ordering. 

Remittance  may  be  made  in  stamps,  money  order  or  by  check  and  all  orders  should 
be  sent  to  American  Bible  Society,  Blind  Department ,  450  Park  Avenue,  New  York 
22,  N.Y. 


RECORDED  MAGAZINE 

We  wish  to  thank  our  readers  for  their  response  to  our  remarks  about  the  possibility 
of  a  recorded  magazine  that  appeared  in  the  December  1952  Topics.  The  letters  we  have 
received,  and  which  incidentally  overwhelmingly  favored  the  project,  will  be  used  as 
a  guide  in  all  future  planning.  At  present  we  are  still  working  on  the  cost  and  production 
problems  involved  in  putting  out  such  a  magazine,  but  hope  to  make  a  further  announce¬ 
ment  at  an  early  date. 
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The  following  Talking  Books,  recently  recorded  for  the  Library  of  Congress,  may  now 
be  borrowed  from  your  regular  distributing  library. 

AFB — American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

APH — American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

NIB— National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  London,  England. 


Biography 

Dawson,  Virginia  Douglas  &  Wilson, 
Betty  Douglas 

The  shape  of  Sunday:  an  intimate  bi¬ 
ography  of  Lloyd  C.  Douglas.  (Hough¬ 
ton,  Mifflin,  1952)  20  rec.,  read  by  Ethel 
Everett.  AFB 

Lloyd  C.  Douglas,  noted  minister  and 
writer,  died  in  1951  before  the  planned 
second  volume  of  his  autobiography  could 
be  started.  His  two  daughters,  in  this  book, 
continue  the  story  of  his  life  to  its  end, 
stressing  his  ministry  and  writing  career. 


A  vivid  picture  of  a  most  unusual  man. 

Mirsky,  Jeannette  &  Nevins,  Allan 
The  world  of  Eli  Whitney.  (Macmillan, 
1952)  19  rec.,  read  by  Kermit  Murdock. 
AFB 

A  full  length  biography  of  “the  man  who 
invented  the  cotton  gin,”  a  book  which  em¬ 
phasizes  the  importance  of  his  ideas,  his 
contribution  to  the  Industrial  Revolution 
in  this  country.  Based  on  Whitney’s  own 
words  and  hitherto  unpublished  letters, 
and  other  firsthand  sources,  this  is  a  well 
written,  interesting  book. 


Talking  Book  Topics  is  published  bimonthly  by  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  15  West  16th  Street,  New  York  11,  N.  Y.  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Library  of 
Congress,  the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind  and  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  London,  England. 
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Viscardi,  Henry 

A  man’s  stature.  (Day,  1952)  11  rec.,  read 
by  Kenneth  Meeker.  APH 

The  author,  born  without  feet,  describes 
how  he  learned  to  walk  and  eventually 
taught  World  War  II  amputees  the  use  of 
artificial  limbs.  Now  the  director  of 
“J-O.B.”  (Just  One  Break) ,  his  philosophy 
and  efforts  in  the  field  of  rehabilitation 
have  paved  the  way  for  many  disabled  to 
readjust  to  life  and  work.  Introduction  by 
Bernard  M.  Baruch. 

Criminology 

Gardner,  Erle  Stanley 

The  court  of  last  resort.  (Sloane,  1952) 
13  rec.,  read  by  John  Cannon.  AFB 

A  fascinating  and  constructive  book,  this 
is  the  true  and  exciting  account  of  a  group 
of  crime  experts  who  investigated  cases  of 
defendants  who,  for  one  reason  or  another, 
turned  out  to  have  been  wrongfully  con¬ 
victed.  The  author,  famous  for  years  as  a 
mystery  story  writer,  is  also  a  former  suc¬ 
cessful  trial  lawyer,  who  organized  the 
Court  of  Last  Resort  to  help  people  in 
need. 

Description  and  Travel 
Cave,  Hugh  B. 

Haiti:  highroad  to  adventure.  (Holt, 
1952)  16  rec.,  read  by  Karl  Weber.  AFB 
The  author,  a  magazine  writer  and  war 
correspondent,  with  his  wife  and  two  sons, 
spent  several  months  touring  Haiti.  This 
engaging  family  adventure  story  contains 
guidebook  facts,  descriptive  history,  and 
information  on  such  varied  topics  as  native 
menus  and  voodoo,  as  well  as  sensible,  quiet 
understanding  of  the  culture  and  the 
strange  African  ways  of  the  country. 

Davis,  Hassoldt 

The  jungle  and  the  damned.  (Duell; 
Little,  Brown,  1952)  14  rec.,  read  by 

Walter  Gerard.  APH 

A  non-technical  account  of  an  explorer’s 
trip  into  the  interior  of  French  Guiana,  a 
region  unknown  to  white  men. 


Strode,  Hudson 

Finland  forever.  (Harcourt,  Brace,  1952) 
29  rec.,  read  by  Milton  Metz.  APH 

This  warm  and  charming  travel  book  is 
based  on  the  author’s  experiences  and  ob¬ 
servations  during  a  visit  to  Finland  in  1940. 
It  combines  history  and  discussion  of  eco¬ 
nomic  and  social  life,  with  descriptions  of 
cities  and  countryside  and  sketches  of  some 
of  Finland’s  most  important  personages. 
An  inspiring  book  about  a  fearless  people. 

Drama 

Shaw,  Bernard 

Don  Juan  in  Hell.  3  rec.,  read  by  Boyer, 
Laughton,  Hardwicke,  Moorehead.  AFB 

This  is  the  4th  play  now  available  in 
Talking  Book  form  with  the  original 
Broadway  cast.  Re-recorded  from  the 
Columbia  records. 

Fiction 

Brier,  Howard  M. 

Backboard  magic.  (Random,  1949)  10 

rec.,  For  grade  IX — Adult.  APH 

A  good  high  school  basketball  story  for 
boys.  Previously  announced  in  Talking 
Book  Topics  as  available  for  purchase. 

Chase,  Mary  E. 

Mary  Peters.  (Macmillan,  1934)  18  rec., 
read  by  Dale  Carter  (Cooper)  APH 

A  new  recording  of  an  old  favorite.  A 
Maine  seacoast  village  is  the  setting  of  this 
tale  of  strength  and  courage.  Mary  Peters, 
whose  early  years  were  spent  on  her  father’s 
sailing  vessel,  lives  a  full,  intelligent  life, 
drawing  on  the  wisdom  acquired  from  her 
spirited  and  broadminded  mother,  to  en¬ 
able  her  to  accept  the  approach  of  a  lonely 
old  age. 

Daviot,  Gordon  (Elizabeth  Mackintosh) 
The  privateer.  (Macmillan,  1952)  17  rec., 
read  by  Burt  Blackwell.  APH 

A  novel  based  on  the  life  of  Sir  Henry 
Morgan,  the  famous  privateer  of  the  Carib¬ 
bean.  The  author  tells  an  absorbing  story 
of  action  and  adventure  which  tempts  her 
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readers  to  delve  further  into  the  history  of 
the  period.  She  does  a  good  job  of  redeem¬ 
ing  the  reputation  of  her  hero  in  this  yarn 
of  his  progress  from  bondsman  to  knight¬ 
hood. 

Dickson,  Marguerite  S. 

Turn  in  the  road.  (Nelson,  1949)  12  rec., 
For  grade  X — Adult.  APH 

Teen-age  girls  will  enjoy  this  modern 
story  about  a  large  family  and  its  prob¬ 
lems.  Previously  announced  in  Talking 
Book  Topics  as  available  for  purchase. 

Downes,  Anne  M. 

The  pilgrim  soul.  (Lippincott,  1952)  14 
rec.,  read  by  Terry  Hayes  Sales.  APH 

Historical  novel  of  New  Hampshire.  Be¬ 
ginning  in  the  i83o’s,  it  shows  Hayes  Copp 
settling  in  the  wilderness  at  the  foot  of  a 
mountain  where  he  built  his  house  and 
barn  before  marrying  Dolly.  It  is  a  pioneer 
story  with  timeless  flavor,  telling  of  their 
fifty  years  together  and  ending  on  their 
golden  wedding  day. 

Dubois,  Theodora  M. 

The  cavalier’s  corpse.  (Doubleday,  1952) 

11  rec.,  read  by  Bud  Abbott.  APH 

A  detective  story  involving  the  green¬ 
faced  cavalier  ghost  prowling  murderously 
about  an  Irish  village.  The  strange  case 
of  a  murder  committed  by  a  man  who  had 
been  dead  over  300  years. 

Frison-Roche,  Roger 

The  lost  trail  of  the  Sahara.  (Prentice- 
Hall,  1952)  Translated  by  Paul  Bowles. 

12  rec.,  read  by  Alexander  Scourby.  AFB 

An  excellent  translation  of  a  highly  un¬ 
usual  adventure  tale  of  the  African  desert. 
A  French  officer  leads  an  expedition,  osten¬ 
sibly  on  an  archaeological  mission,  but 
secretly  to  track  a  criminal.  Here  is  the 
French  army  at  its  toughest,  struggling  for 
existence  against  desert  hardships  and  hu¬ 
man  treachery. 

Hope,  Anthony  (Sir  Anthony  Hope 
Hawkins) 

The  prisoner  of  Zenda.  (Holt,  1894)  11 
rec.,  read  by  Alexander  Scourby.  AFB 
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Laid  in  an  imaginary  kingdom  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  this  ever  popular,  fast-moving  tale  is 
woven  about  the  extraordinary  adventures 
of  Rudolph  Rassendyll,  an  English  gentle¬ 
man.  In  a  time  of  peril  for  the  kingdom, 
he  is  persuaded  to  double  for  the  king, 
thus  saving  the  throne  from  evil  plotters, 
and  all  but  wins  the  beautiful  princess  who 
is  destined  to  be  queen. 

Nelson,  Hugh  L. 

The  sleep  is  deep.  (Rinehart,  1952)  9 

rec.,  read  by  Karl  Weber.  AFB 

A  detective  story  with  a  Colorado  moun¬ 
tain  background.  Contains  a  large  cast  of 
characters,  but  the  book  is  well  written, 
the  kind  which  one  finds  hard  to  put  down, 
once  started. 

O’Rourke,  Frank 

Gunsmoke  over  Big  Muddy.  (Random, 

1592)  10  rec.,  read  by  Livingston  Gilbert. 

APH 

Here  is  a  roaring  story  of  the  Missouri 
River  frontier,  packed  with  action.  Lance 
Holbrook,  following  a  mysterious  message, 
finds  his  brother  dead,  linked  to  the  band 
of  lawless  racketeers  who  have  exposed  the 
whole  region  to  Indian  attack.  The  hero 
uncovers  the  truth  about  his  brother  and 
gives  the  Dakota  settlers  peace  to  build  a 
new  West. 

Raynolds,  Robert 

Sinner  of  Saint  Ambrose.  (Bobbs-Merrill, 

!952)  37  rec.,  read  by  Kenneth  Meeker. 

APH 

This  historical  novel,  based  on  the  last 
days  of  the  Roman  Empire,  contains  all  the 
dramatic  and  sensational  symptoms  of  a 
collapsing  social  order.  Exiled  in  Britain 
m  his  old  age,  Count  Gregory  Julian  looks 
back  upon  his  crowded  life,  and  pictures 
for  the  reader,  in  brilliant  detail,  the  “de¬ 
cline  and  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.” 

Tarkington,  Booth 

Penrod.  (Grosset  &  Dunlap,  1914)  11  rec., 

read  by  Milton  Metz.  APH 

A  new  recording  of  the  famous  book  de¬ 
scribing,  with  rollicking  humor,  the  mis¬ 
chievous  adventures  of  an  11 -year  old  boy. 
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How  Penrod  Jashber  and  his  friends  man¬ 
age  to  get  into  so  much  trouble  and  out 
again  without  serious  consequences  is  a 
source  of  amazement  and  amusement  to 
the  reader. 

Tarkington,  Booth 

Penrod  and  Sam.  (Grosset,  1916)  12  rec., 
read  by  Bud  Abbott.  APH 

Further  adventures  of  this  roguish  pair, 
Penrod  Jashber  and  his  pal,  Sam  Williams. 
This  book  has  been  a  favorite  for  many 
years  of  boys  from  9  to  90. 

Teilhet,  Darwin 

Steamboat  on  the  river.  (William  Sloane 
Associates,  1952)  18  rec.,  read  by  Burt 
Blackwell.  APH 

An  eventful  story  of  how  young  Jim 
Owens  proved  himself  a  man  while  serving 
on  his  father’s  new  steamboat,  The  Talis¬ 
man.  The  hazardous  journey  up  and  down 
the  Sangamon  River  and  his  acquaintance 
with  young  Abe  Lincoln  and  William 
Herndon  make  a  vivid  historical  adventure 
“yarn”  based  on  fact. 

Weenolsen,  Hebe 

The  last  Englishman.  (Doubleday,  1951) 
22  rec.,  read  by  John  Brewster.  AFB 

This  historical  novel,  based  on  the  story 
of  Hereward  the  Wake,  is  a  thrilling,  color¬ 
ful  tale  of  the  resistance  of  the  English 
to  William  the  Conqueror.  Beginning  with 
the  hero’s  return  from  fighting  the  Saracens 
to  discover  his  lands  confiscated,  it  de¬ 
scribes  his  gallant  leadership  of  the  re¬ 
maining  English,  his  love  for  a  Norman 
lady,  and  his  death.  A  sweeping  narrative 
in  the  style  of  a  prose  ballad. 

Wellman,  Paul  I. 

The  Comancheros.  (Doubleday,  1952)  11 
rec.,  read  by  Karl  Weber.  AFB 

A  historical  romance  based  on  the  rich 
material  of  the  1840’s,  the  days  of  the  Texas 
Rangers  and  the  Comancheros,  villainous 
traders  with  the  Indians.  A  bold,  fast-mov¬ 
ing  story  of  adventure  in  the  frontier  days 
of  the  West,  centered  around  the  struggle 
of  Texas  for  statehood. 


Wilson,  Dorothy  Clarke 

House  of  earth.  (Westminster  Press, 
1952)  21  rec.,  read  by  Sydney  Smith.  AFB 

This  author  has  written  3  earlier  best¬ 
selling  historical  novels,  and  this  one  com¬ 
bines  their  spiritual  tenor  with  a  modem 
theme  and  setting.  Here  she  traces  the 
harrowing  life  story  of  a  rural  Hindu  Brah¬ 
min  through  years  of  groping  to  his  final 
acceptance  of  Christianity  and  its  ideal  of 
brotherhood.  Shows  unusual  knowledge 
and  sympathetic  understanding  of  Hindu 
culture,  with  completely  authentic  back¬ 
ground. 

History 

Corbett,  James  E. 

My  India.  (Oxford,  1952)  10  rec.,  read  by 
Paul  Clark.  APH 

Personal  sketches,  eleven  in  number, 
showing  the  author’s  regard  for  the  poor 
in  India,  whom  he  has  known  intimately 
in  many  years  spent  there.  Written  with 
charm  and  perception  in  a  simple,  kindly 
style,  the  book  also  contains  both  humor 
and  suspense.  Jim  Corbett  is  a  famous  big 
game  hunter  who  has  written  books  about 
wild  animals,  but  this  richly  satisfying 
volume  has  been  compared  by  the  London 
Times  Literary  Supplement  to  those  of 
Kipling. 

I 

Monaghan,  Frank,  ed. 

Heritage  of  freedom.  (American  Heritage 
Foundation,  1947)  15  rec.,  read  by 

Charles  Webster.  AFB 

Sub-title:  “The  history  and  significance  : 
of  the  basic  documents  of  American  lib-  i 
erty.”  Describes  each  of  the  132  documents 
relating  to  American  history  which  were  1 
on  display  in  the  Freedom  Train.  A  brief 
sketch  gives  the  background  of  each.  Com¬ 
piled  by  a  noted  historian,  this  book  is 
full  of  valuable  information. 

Shirer,  William  L. 

Midcentury  journey ;  the  western  world 
through  its  years  of  conflict.  (Farrar, 
Straus,  1952)  18  rec.,  read  by  Lamar 
Crask.  APH 

Traveling  through  the  Old  World  when 
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the  century  is  half  over,  the  author  jour¬ 
neys  back  in  his  mind,  reviewing  the  dra¬ 
matic  events  in  Europe  through  the  past 
25  years.  He  presents  the  hard  facts 
thoroughly  and  with  authority,  but  leaves 
his  reader  with  the  conviction  that  all  is 
not  lost. 

Medicine 
Killilea,  Marie  L. 

Karen.  (Prentice-Hall,  1952)  14  rec.,  read 

by  Helen  Shields.  AFB 

A  moving  narative  of  human  courage, 
patience  and  triumph  is  this  book  describ¬ 
ing  the  battle  fought  by  Karen’s  parents 
to  give  their  cerebral  palsied  child  a  life 
worth  living.  Includes  an  account  of  the 
beginnings  of  the  United  Cerebral  Palsy 
Association.  An  inspiring  book  which 
should  bring  new  hope  and  understanding 
to  all  parents,  whether  they  have  afflicted 
children  or  not. 

Political  Science 
Allen,  Frederick  L. 

The  big  change;  America  transforms  it- 
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self:  1900-1950.  (Harper,  1952)  20  rec., 
read  by  George  Barnes.  APH 

A  mellow,  charming  description  of  the 
changing  American  Scene,  written  in  popu¬ 
lar  form  by  an  experienced  chronicler.  He 
contrasts  changing  modes  and  manners 
with  humor  and  affection  and  gives  a 
heartening  survey  of  American  progress 
as  well  as  a  lucid  statement  of  present  ma¬ 
jor  problems. 


Religion 

Chase,  Mary  Ellen,  ed. 

Readings  from  the  Bible.  (Macmillan, 

1952)  24  rec.,  read  by  Alexander  Scourby. 

AFB 

This  selection  of  Biblical  readings  is  a 
reproduction  of  the  course  in  The  Litera¬ 
ture  of  the  Bible ,  given  by  the  author  for 
14  years  at  Smith  College.  As  there  are  no 
theological  arguments  or  interpretations, 
readers  of  all  faiths  will  appreciate  this 
book.  Praised  as  a  highly  prized  supple¬ 
ment  to  any  shelf  of  inspirational  reading. 


TALKING  BOOK S — Available  for  Purchase 

These  juvenile  titles,  produced  by  the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  1839 
Frankfort  Avenue,  Louisville  6,  Kentucky  may  be  purchased  by  writing  directly  to  the 
Printing  House. 


Buff,  Mary  &  Buff,  Conrad 

The  apple  and  the  arrow.  (Houghton, 
Mifflin,  1951)  2  rec.,  read  by  William 
Gladden.  APH  $2.40 

For  grades  4  to  6.  The  story  of  William 
Tell  and  the  founding  of  Switzerland. 

Coblentz,  Catherine  C. 

The  blue  cat  of  Castle  Town.  (Long¬ 
mans,  1949)  4  rec.,  read  by  Betty  Alwes. 
APH  $4.80 

Fantasy  about  the  adventures  of  a  cat, 
the  central  figure  of  a  100-year  old  rug 
which  hangs  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
of  Art. 

Collodi,  Carlo,  pseud.  (Carlo  Lorenzini) 


The  adventures  of  Pinocchio.  (Mac¬ 
millan,  1927)  6  rec.,  read  by  Lamar  Crask. 
APH  $7.20 

A  new  recording  of  this  favorite  tale 
about  the  beloved  little  man  of  wood. 

Foster,  Genevieve  S. 

George  Washington;  an  initial  biogra¬ 
phy.  (Scribner,  1949)  2  rec.,  read  by  Wil¬ 
liam  Gladden.  APH  $2.40 

A  biography  of  Washington  for  ages 
8-12.  Easy  reading,  yet  fully  informative. 

Lenski,  Lois 

Boom  town  boy.  (Lippincott,  1948)  6 
rec.,  read  by  Richard  Wangerin.  APH 
$7.20 
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For  children  of  the  “middle  years” — a 
story  of  oil  drilling  on  an  Oklahoma  farm, 
and  its  effect  on  10-year-old  Orvie  and  his 
family. 

Lenski,  Lois 

Cotton  in  my  sack.  (Lippincott,  1949) 
6  rec.,  read  by  Dale  Carter.  APH  $7.20 

This  story  of  Joanda  is  a  picture  of  the 
life  of  Arkansas  cotton-pickers.  For  chil¬ 
dren  of  intermediate  grades. 

Rawlings,  Marjorie  K. 

The  yearling.  (Scribner,  1938)  19  rec., 
read  by  Milton  Metz.  APH  $22.80. 

A  boy’s  book  about  simple  people  living 


in  the  scrub  regions  of  the  St.  John  River 
in  Florida.  A  rich  and  tender  story,  com¬ 
bining  love  of  nature,  excitement  of  the 
backwoods  hunt,  lusty  humor  and  earthy 
philosophy. 

special  release 

Naylor,  Charles  W. 

Secret  of  the  singing  heart.  (Warner 
Press,  1930)  10  rec.,  read  by  Dale  Old¬ 
ham.  APH 

A  practical,  inspirational  book  by  an 
evangelist,  pointing  out  how  one  may  be 
happy  and  successful  in  whatever  circum¬ 
stances  life  may  place  him.  Available  from 
Gospel  Trumpet  Co.,  Anderson,  Indiana. 


Corrected  Notice 

TOUCH  TYPING  IN  TEN  LESSONS 

The  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  in  cooperation  with  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  is  happy  to  announce  the  publication  of  a  Talking  Book 
edition  of  Touch  Typing  in  Ten  Lessons  by  Ruth  Ben’Ary  (Grosset  1945)  with  ac¬ 
companying  Braille  and  mimeographed  materials  for  use  by  the  blind. 

The  entire  set  of  materials  consists  of  the  following: 

Touch  Typing  in  Ten  Lessons:  a  home-study  course  with  complete  instructions  in  the 
fundamentals  of  touch  typewriting  and  introducing  the  basic  combinations  method. 
Ben’Ary.  (Adapted  for  Talking  Book,  with  Braille  practice  book,  by  the  A.F.B.)  Grosset, 


1945.  VII-Adult: 

Talking  Book  Edition — (1952).  (A.F.B.): 

Records — 6  r  (and  shipping  container)  . $7-3° 

Mimeographed  manuscript— A.P.H.,  1953.  Pamph;  30  pp .  1.50 

Braille  Practice  Book  (Selected  exercises  to  accompany  Talking  Book  edition, 
beginning  with  Lesson  5): 

Braille  Edition — (1953).  1  v;  97  pp .  2.30 

Edited  Ink-print  Edition  .  *-95 

Manual  of  Suggestions  for  Home  Teachers  (prepared  by  A.F.B.) : 

Braille  Edition— (1953).  Pamph;  20  pp . 45 

Mimeographed  Edition— A.P.H.,  1953.  Pamph;  7  pp . 30 

All  shipping  charges  are  additional. 


Sets  of  the  above  materials  are  being  printed  at  this  time.  Orders  should  be  sent  in 
immediately  so  that  they  may  be  filled  promptly  and  not  have  to  wait  for  reprints  to 
be  made. 


NOTICE 

For  blind  persons  who  would  prefer  the  Talking  Book  Topics  in  recorded  form,  the 
Foundation  will  continue  making  available  a  limited  number  of  recorded  subscriptions 
at  a  below  cost  price  of  $1.00  per  year.  The  recorded  edition  will  continue  on  a  quarterly 

basis  until  further  notice. 


Whether  or  not  you  subscribe  to  the  recorded  edition,  the  inkprint  copies  of  Talking 
Book  Topics  will  be  sent  automatically,  free  of  charge,  to  all  Talking  Book  readers  who 
are  properly  registered  with  their  distributing  libraries. 


NOTICE 

Library  of  Congress  Information  Letter  No.  8  (excerpt): 

On  July  3,  1952,  H.  R.  7231  became  Public  Law  446  by  the  amendment  of  the  Act 
entitled  An  Act  to  Provide  Books  for  the  Adult  Blind ,  a s  follows:  ‘Be  it  enacted  by  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  as¬ 
sembled,  That,  the  first  sentence  of  the  Act  of  June  13,  1944  (58  Stat.  276),  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  word  adult.’ 

Blind  children  are  now  eligible  for  talking  book  and  braille  book  service.  Each 
Talking  Book  machine  lending  agency,  therefore,  should  take  such  measures  in  the  loan 
of  machines  as  are  necessary  to  insure  that  an  adult  member  of  the  family  or  household, 
or  an  adult  person  closely  associated  with  the  juvenile  borrower  in  a  school  or  residential 
institution,  assumes  responsibility  for  safeguarding  the  machine  and  Talking  Book  records. 

Since  the  Appropriation  Act  for  the  current  fiscal  year  does  not  provide  an  extension 
of  the  book  program,  only  those  books  in  existing  collections  suitable  for  juvenile  readers 
will  be  immediately  available  to  blind  children.  However,  during  the  year  the  Library  of 
Congress  hopes  to  arrange  for  the  distribution  of  a  few  additional  juvenile  titles  as  funds 
become  available.” 

Library  of  Congress  Information  Letter  No.  9  (excerpt): 

‘‘The  age  at  which  a  minor  may  become  eligible  to  receive  the  loan  of  a  Talking  Book 
machine  and  library  service  has  been  established  at  5  years.” 

TO  THE  READER 

Check  the  titles  you  wish  to  borrow,  detach  the  list,  and  mail  it  to  your  Talking  Book 
library— NOT  TO  THE  FOUNDATION. 

For  additional  titles  consult  your  Catalog  of  Talking  Books  for  the  Blind,  1934-1948; 
Cumulative  Supplement,  1948-1951;  and  Talking  Book  Topics  for  1952. 


Allen — The  big  change — 20  rec.  APH 
|  |  Brier — Backboard  magic — 10  rec.  APH 
Q  Cave — Haiti — 16  rec.  AFB 
|  |  Chase — Mary  Peters — 18  rec.  APH 
Q  Chase — Readings  from  the  Bible — 24  rec.  AFB 
[  |  Corbett — My  India — 10  rec.  APH 
|  |  Daviot — The  privateer — 17  rec.  APH 
I  I  Davis — The  jungle  and  the  damned — 14  rec.  APH 
I  [  Dawson — The  shape  of  Sunday — 20  rec.  AFB 
|  |  Dickson — Turn  in  the  road — 12  rec.  APH 
|  |  Downes — The  pilgrim  soul — 14  rec.  APH 
|  |  DuBois — The  cavalier’s  corpse — 11  rec.  APH 
I  I  Frison-Roche — The  lost  trail  of  the  Sahara — 12  rec.  AFB 
I  I  Gardner — The  court  of  last  resort — 13  rec.  AFB 
I  |  Hope — The  prisoner  of  Zenda — 1 1  rec.  AFB 
[~1  Killilea — Karen — 14  rec.  AFB 
I  |  Mirsky — The  world  of  Eli  Whitney — 19  rec.  AFB 
□  Monaghan — Heritage  of  freedom — 15  rec.  AFB 


[~|  Nelson — The  sleep  is  deep — 9  rec.  AFB 
|  [  O’Rourke — Gunsmoke  over  Big  Muddy — 10  rec.  APH 

□  Raynolds — Sinner  of  Saint  Ambrose — 37  rec.  APH 

□  Shaw — Don  Juan  in  Hell — 3  rec.  AFB 

q  Shirer — Midcentury  journey — 18  rec.  APH 

□  Strode — Finland  forever — 29  rec.  APH 

□  Tarkington — Penrod — 11  rec.  APH 

□  Tarkington — Penrod  and  Sam — 12  rec.  APH 

□  Teilhet — Steamboat  on  the  river — 18  rec.  APH 

□  Viscardi — A  man's  stature — 11  rec.  APH 

□  Weenolsen — The  last  Englishman — 22  rec.  AFB 
q  Wellman — The  Comancheros — 11  rec.  AFB 

Q  Wilson — House  of  earth — 21  rec.  AFB 

□  Ellery  Queen's  Mystery  Magazine — January — June  1953  APH 

□  Reader's  Digest — January — June  1953  APH 

□  Talking  Book  Topics— March,  June  1953  AFB 


Dear  Librarian:  I  would  like  to  borrow  the  titles  checked  on  this  list: 
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NEW  TALKING  BOOKS 

The  following  Talking  Books,  recently  recorded  for  the  Library  of  Congress,  may  now 
be  borrowed  from  your  regular  distributing  library. 

AFB — American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

APH — American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

NIB — National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  London,  England. 


Biography 

Bailey,  Carolyn  S. 

A  candle  for  your  cake.  (Lippincott 

1952)  gr,  read  by  Paul  Clark.  APH 

Sub-title:  “Twenty-four  birthday  stories 
of  famous  men  and  women.”  An  inspiring 
book,  one  that  can  be  read  in  bits,  at  one’s 
leisure.  Two  birthdays  for  each  month,  in¬ 
cluding  such  persons  as:  Lincoln,  Cody, 
Goethals,  Helen  Keller,  Columbus,  Marie 
Curie,  Queen  Elizabeth  II,  President 
Eisenhower. 


Hubbard,  Ethel  D. 

The  Moffats.  (Friendship  Press,  1944) 

6r,  read  by  Kenneth  Meeker.  APH 

The  triumphant  missionary  work  of 
Robert  and  Mary  Moffat,  begun  in  1819  in 
South  Africa,  is  related  in  this  book.  Leav¬ 
ing  Scotland  in  his  early  twenties,  and  soon 
joined  by  his  English  sweetheart,  Moffat 
spent  a  lifetime  in  pioneer  missionary  work 
in  the  literally  “dark  continent.”  David 
Livingstone  became  their  famous  son-in-law. 
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Kane,  Harnett  T.  &  Arthur,  Ella  B. 
Dear  Dorothy  Dix;  the  story  of  a  com¬ 
passionate  woman.  (Doubleday  1952)  141", 
read  by  Dale  Carter.  APH 

A  sympathetic  biography  of  the  famous 
newspaper  woman  from  New  Orleans  who 
for  over  fifty  years  wrote  a  column  of 
advice  to  the  lovelorn.  By  a  long-time 
friend,  assisted  by  Miss  Dix’s  confidential 
secretary  of  over  20  years. 

Randall,  Ruth  P. 

Mary  Lincoln;  biography  of  a  marriage. 
(Little  1953)  3or,  read  by  Alexander 
Scourby.  AFB 

An  authoritative  book,  more  absorbing 
than  fiction,  which  presents  a  sympathetic 
portrait  of  Lincoln’s  wife  as  a  warm, 
friendly,  impetuous  woman,  but  also  inse¬ 
cure,  erratic  and  sharp-tongued.  Their  mar¬ 
riage  is  pictured  as  essentially  happy, 
though  tempestuous. 


Description  and  Travel 

Gutheim,  Frederick  A. 

The  Potomac.  (Rinehart  1949)  26r,  read 
by  Eugene  Earl.  APH 

Praised  as  one  of  the  best  in  the  Rivers 
of  America  series,  this  is  a  well-written 
history  of  men  and  events  and  the  growth 
of  a  nation. 

Herzog,  Maurice 

Annapurna.  (Dutton  1952)  i6r,  read  by 
Alexander  Scourby.  AFB 

Annapurna,  5  miles  high,  was,  in  1950, 
the  highest  mountain  climbed  by  man. 
Since  this  book  was  written,  it  has  been 
topped  by  the  conquest  of  Mt.  Everest,  but 
this  account,  translated  from  the  French, 
remains  a  thrilling,  moving  story.  Excel¬ 
lent  reviews. 


Fiction 

Alcott,  Louisa  May 

Little  women.  (Grosset  8c  Dunlap)  3ir, 
read  by  Terry  Hayes  Sales.  APH 


Published  in  1868  and  picturing  the 
home  life  of  4  sisters  at  the  time  of  the 
Civil  War,  this  book  is  one  of  the  most 
popular  girls’  stories  ever  written.  Steady 
Meg,  boyish  Jo,  artistic  Amy  and  frail  Beth 
have  been  known  to  young  readers  for 
almost  a  hundred  years  and  have  never 
lost  their  attraction  for  young  and  old.  A 
new  recording. 

Alcott,  Louisa  May 

Little  men.  (Grosset  8c  Dunlap)  i7r,  read 
by  Lamar  Crask.  APH 

Here  is  a  new  recording  of  this  sequel 
to  Little  women.  Sub-title:  “Life  at  Plum- 
field  with  Jo’s  boys.”  It  tells  of  the  remark¬ 
able  school  founded  by  Jo  and  her  hus¬ 
band,  Dr.  Bhaer,  a  happy,  rollicking  home 
for  boys  and  girls.  This  wholesome  story 
includes  Meg’s  and  Jo’s  children,  as  well 
as  the  old  familiar  figures  of  the  earlier 
book. 

Bird,  Brandon,  pseud.  (George  Evans  and 
Kay  Evans) 

Downbeat  for  a  dirge.  (Dodd  1952)  gr, 
read  by  Richard  Wangerin.  APH 

A  gripping,  realistic  story  of  murder  in 
a  dance  band.  Who  murdered  the  attractive 
singer,  and  why?  The  plot  is  carefully 
worked  out  and  moves  briskly,  and  the  end¬ 
ing  is  a  real  surprise. 

Cottrell,  Dorothy 

The  silent  reefs.  (Morrow  1953)  i4r,  read 
by  Karl  Weber.  AFB 

When  evil  enters  the  peaceful  Caribbean 
island  domain  of  a  religious  group,  whose 
creed  rejects  violence,  tension  mounts  in 
this  fascinating  adventure  yarn.  The  mys¬ 
tery  is  eventually  solved  and  another 
legend  added  to  the  island’s  store  of  tales. 
Originally  a  serial  in  the  “Saturday  Eve¬ 
ning  Post.” 

Pei,  Mario  A. 

Swords  of  Anjou.  (Day  1953)  i6r,  read 
by  John  Brewster.  AFB 

An  authentic  novel  which  takes  its  events 
from  the  “Song  of  Roland”  and  other 
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medieval  poems.  Courage,  suspense,  treach¬ 
ery,  heroism,  revenge  and  humor  are  all 
found  in  this  historical  romance. 

Rawlings,  Marjorie  K. 

The  sojourner.  (Scribner  1953)  2or,  read 
by  Ethel  Everett.  AFB 

This  Pulitzer  Prize  winning  novel  is  the 
subject  of  a  full  length  book  review  which 
is  included  on  another  page  in  this  issue. 


History 

Tennien,  Mark 

No  secret  is  safe;  behind  the  bamboo 
curtain.  (Farrar  1952)  i4r,  read  by 
Eugene  Earl.  AFB 

Father  Tennien,  a  Maryknoll  priest, 
smuggled  out  of  China  the  notes  on  which 
this  book  is  based.  A  vivid,  powerful  record 
of  China  today  and  of  the  effect  of  Com¬ 
munism  on  the  ordinary  Chinese. 

Thornton,  Francis  B. 

Sea  of  glory.  (Prentice-Hall  1953)  nr, 
read  by  Buckley  Kozlow.  AFB 

An  admirable  and  impartial  account  by 
a  Catholic  priest  of  the  lives  and  the  ulti¬ 
mate  sacrifice  of  the  four  United  States 
chaplains  who  went  down  with  the  tor¬ 
pedoed  troopship  Dorchester  in  January 
1943- 


Nature  Study 

Cousteau,  Captain  J.  Y.,  with  Frederic 
Dumas 

The  silent  world.  (Harper  1953)  nr, 
read  by  Karl  Weber.  AFB 

Captain  Cousteau,  one  of  the  inventors 
of  the  aqualung,  which  simplifies  diving  to 
300  foot  depths  in  the  ocean,  has  written, 
with  a  great  civilian  diver,  a  vivid,  breath¬ 
taking  book  of  their  adventures. 


Psychology 

Peale,  Norman  Vincent 

Power  of  positive  thinking.  (Prentice- 
Hall  1952)  i3r,  read  by  Paul  Clark.  APH 

A  timely  book  on  the  application  of 
psychology  to  living.  Dr.  Peale,  famous 
clergyman,  discusses  how  to  unlearn  a 
negative  pattern  of  living  and  how  to 
establish  a  positive  one.  The  power  of 
faith  and  prayer  is  not  neglected.  Ten 
rules  are  included  for  making  people  like 
you  and  the  seven  steps  the  author  says 
will  release  your  creative  mind. 

Sociology 

Darwin,  Sir  Charles  G. 

The  next  million  years.  (Doubleday  1952) 
gr,  read  by  Kermit  Murdock.  AFB 

The  author,  a  grandson  of  the  famous 
author  of  The  Origin  of  Species ,  and  him¬ 
self  a  physicist,  summarizes  the  known 
facts  about  man  and  his  environment,  and 
speculates  on  the  next  phase  of  history.  A 
stimulating  book  by  a  wise  and  witty  man. 

Sports 

Doyle,  Adrian  Conan 

Heaven  has  claws.  (Random  House  1952) 
lor,  read  by  John  Knight.  AFB 

The  younger  son  of  the  famous  English 
creator  of  Sherlock  Holmes  stories  has 
written  an  exciting  chronicle  of  a  fishing 
trip  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 

Theater 

Brown,  John  Mason 

As  they  appear.  (McGraw  1952)  nr,  read 
by  Alexander  Scourby.  AFB 

33  critical  essays  on  the  theater  of  today, 
by  a  drama  critic  who  enjoys  a  high  reputa¬ 
tion  as  writer  and  lecturer.  Exuberant, 
stimulating,  honest  writing. 
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TALKING  BOOKS — Purchased  by 
Individual  Libraries 

These  juvenile  books  are  the  property  of  the  library  for  which  they  have  been  pur¬ 
chased.  Therefore  they  may  be  circulated  in  any  part  of  the  country  if  needed  by 
individual  readers. 


Fiction 

Alessios,  Alison  B. 

The  spear  of  Ulysses.  1947  §r,  read  by 
Burt  Blackwell.  APH  Available  Phila. 

Bianco,  Margery  W. 

Winterbound.  1947  ior,  read  by  Terry 
Hayes.  APH  Available  Phila. 

Carr,  Mary  Jane 

Young  Mac  of  Fort  Vancouver.  1947  i3r, 
read  by  Burt  Blackwell.  APH  Available 
Phila.  ' 

Eyre,  Katherine  W. 

Lottie’s  valentine.  1947  %r,  read  by  Jane 
Goodnow.  APH  Available  Phila. 

Faulkner,  Georgene 

Melindy’s  medal.  1947  4r,  read  by  Burt 
Blackwell.  APH  Available  Phila. 

Field,  Rachel  L. 

Hitty,  her  first  hundred  years.  1947  13G 
read  bv  Terry  Hayes.  APH  Available 
Phila. 

Gag,  Wanda 

Tales  from  Grimm.  1947  8r,  read  by 
Kenneth  Meeker.  APH  Available  Phila. 

Gall,  Alice  C. 

Flat  tail.  1947  4r,  read  by  Jane  Goodnow. 
APH  Available  Phila. 

Goss,  Madeleine  B. 

Unfinished  symphony ;  the  story  of  Franz 
Schubert.  1947  gr,  read  by  Walter 
Gerard.  APH  Available  Phila. 

Haywood,  Carolyn 

B  is  for  Betsy.  1947  4r,  read  by  Terry 
Hayes.  APH  Available  Phila. 


Hodges,  C.  Walter 

Columbus  sails.  1943  ior,  read  by  Peter 
French.  APH  Available  Phila. 

J arden,  Mary  Louise 

The  young  Brontes;  Charlotte  and 
Emily ,  Branwell  and  Anne.  1947  lir> 
read  by  George  Walsh.  APH  Available 
Phila. 

Jones,  Elizabeth  O. 

Maminka’s  children.  1947  4r,  read  by 
Terry  Hayes.  APH  Available  Phila. 

Jones,  Elizabeth  O. 

Twig.  1947  5r,  read  by  Jane  Goodnow. 
APH  Available  Phila. 

Lang,  Andrew 

The  blue  fairy  book.  1944  25T,  read  by 
Kate  Egan.  APH  Available  Phila. 

Milhous,  Katherine 

Snow  over  Bethlehem.  1947  4r,  read  by 
Jane  Goodnow.  APH  Available  Phila. 

Milne,  Alan  A. 

The  house  at  Pooh  Corner.  1944  7r> 
read  by  Kathleen  Schell.  APH  Available 
Phila. 

Nolan,  Jeannette  C. 

Treason  at  the  Point.  1947  !2r,  read  by 
James  Walton.  APH  Available  Phila. 

Purdy,  Claire  L. 

He  heard  America  singing;  the  story  of 
Stephen  Foster.  1948  ior,  read  by  Bar¬ 
bara  Meeker.  APH  Available  Phila. 

Short  stories  for  young  children.  1947  3r, 
read  by  Terry  Hayes.  APH  Available 
Phila. 
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Turnbull,  Agnes  S. 

Elijah  the  fshbite.  1943  41:,  read  by  Ann 
Hubert.  APH  Available  Phila. 

Wilder,  Laura  I. 

These  happy  golden  years.  1947  i2r,  read 
by  Morris  Flournoy.  APH  Available 
Phila. 

Non-Fiction 

Daugherty,  James  H. 

Daniel  Boone.  1940  4r,  read  by  Ernest 
Rea.  APH  Available  Phila. 

Garst,  Doris  S. 

Kit  Carson,  trail  blazer  and  scout.  1947 
nr,  read  by  Livingston  Gilbert.  APH 
Available  Phila. 

Graham,  Shirley 

Dr.  George  Washington  Carver,  scientist. 
1947  nr,  read  by  Paul  Clark.  APH  Avail¬ 
able  Phila. 

Judson,  Clara  I. 

Soldier  doctor ;  the  story  of  William  C. 


Gorgas.  1947  6r,  read  by  Paul  Clark. 
APH  Available  Phila. 

Nolen,  Eleanor  W. 

Haste  post  haste.  1941  4r,  read  by  Alwyn 
Bach.  APH  Available  Phila. 

Proudfit,  Isabel 

River-boy;  the  story  of  Mark  Twain. 
1947  8r,  read  by  James  Walton.  APH 
Available  Phila. 

Wheeler,  Opal 

Edward  MacDowell  and  his  cabin  in  the 
pines.  1943  5r,  read  by  Opal  Wheeler. 
APH  Available  Phila. 

Wheeler,  Opal 

Mozart,  the  wonder  boy.  1942  3r,  read  by 
Opal  Wheeler.  APH  Available  Phila. 

Wheeler,  Opal 

Ludwig  Beethoven  and  the  chiming 
tower  bells.  1942  5r,  read  by  Opal 
Wheeler.  APH  Available  Phila. 


REVIEW 


THE  SOJOURNER.  By  Marjorie  Kinnan 

Rawlings.  New  York:  Scribner. 

By  Louis  Bromfield 

(Taken  from  the  Saturday  Review,  January 

3>  1953) 

Marjorie  Kinnan  Rawlings’s  new  n*>vel, 
“The  Sojourner,”  is  a  good  novel.  It  is  a 
solid  novel.  At  moments  it  has  passages  of 
inspired  waiting,  although  it  never  quite 
attains  the  fire  and  the  feeling  of  the  au¬ 
thor’s  “The  Yearling,”  which  was  very 
popular  with  both  critics  and  public  some 
years  ago. 

I  say  this  realizing  that  there  is  nothing 
more  tiresome  than  for  a  reviewer  to  com¬ 
pare  the  current  work  of  an  author  with 
some  earlier  book  which  had  a  notable 
success  and  then  complain  because  it  is  not 
the  same  book  over  again.  Once  a  novelist 


achieves  one  outstanding  success,  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  publishers,  reviewers  and  public  is 
all  toward  inducing  him  to  write  the  same 
book  over  again;  and  when  he  does  not  do 
so,  all  three  complain  that  the  new  book  is 
not  up  to  his  usual  standard.  It  takes  a 
strong-willed  writer  to  resist  these  pres¬ 
sures;  and  few  have  achieved  it. 

I  do  not  compare  Mrs.  Rawlings’s  present 
book  with  “The  Yearling”  because  I  would 
like  to  see  her  write  “The  Yearling”  over 
again,  but  because  there  seems  to  be  some¬ 
thing  wrong  either  with  novelists  or  with 
the  public  today — or  with  both — which 
makes  most  novels  seem  uninteresting,  or 
at  least  less  interesting  than  the  novels  of 
ten  or  fifteen  years  ago.  In  other  words,  I 
think  that  if  “The  Sojourner”  had  appeared 
ten  or  fifteen  years  ago  it  would  have  been 
acclaimed  by  reviewers  and  would  have 
headed  toward  the  top  of  the  best-seller  list 
at  a  time  when  the  sale  of  a  best  seller 
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mounted  into  hundreds  of  thousands.  To¬ 
day,  few  best  sellers  on  the  fiction  lists 
reach  a  sale  of  a  hundred  thousand. 

Something  is  amiss  with  the  times  and 
for  some  years  now  I  have  been  trying  to 
discover  why.  It  is  true  that  the  arts  seldom 
flourish  in  times  of  economic  depression  or 
in  times  of  turmoil  and  distraction.  The 
Depression  years  produced  little  of  perma¬ 
nent  literary  value  or  even  much  valuable 
experimentation.  Today  we  are  prosperous 
enough,  but  we  are  certainly  distracted  by 
a  million  things — by  politics,  by  wars,  by 
taxes,  by  personal  anxieties,  by  movies  and 
radio  and  television  and  airplanes  and 
automobiles.  Very  few  of  us  have  the  time 
or  the  perception  to  savor  properly  the 
depth,  the  beauty,  or  the  skill  in  the  writ¬ 
ing  of  a  book,  much  less  that  of  a  long 
and  rich  book. 

For  the  novelist,  it  seems  to  me  the  times 
are  out  of  joint.  Non-fiction,  in  the  form 
of  biography,  adventure,  history,  and  even 
books  on  politics  and  economics,  outsells 
fiction  constantly,  and  that  would  seem  to 
indicate  one  of  two  things — that  our  novel¬ 
ists  are  boring  their  public,  or  that  the 
times  in  which  we  live,  even  the  daily  head¬ 
lines  in  the  newspapers,  are  far  more 
improbable,  fascinating,  and  exciting  than 
anything  a  novelist  can  dream  up.  It  is 
true,  of  course,  that  many  of  those  now 
under  thirty-five  have  forgotten  how  to 
read  any  sustained  piece  of  writing  or  never 
knew  how  to  read.  The  head  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  department  of  a  college  with  the 
highest  standards  told  me  not  long  ago 
that,  even  though  the  students  in  his  classes 
had  passed  a  fairly  difficult  examination  to 
enter  college,  he  found  it  necessary  to  teach 
at  least  half  of  them  how  to  concentrate  and 
read  anything  longer  than  four  pages.  .  . 

But  enough  of  that,  all  of  which,  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  daily  events  of  our  times, 
seems  unimportant. 

In  “The  Sojourner”  Mrs.  Rawlings  has 
told  in  good,  sober  prose  what  is  virtually 
a  Biblical  story  of  a  really  good  man  and 
his  tribulations.  In  some  respects  it  is  the 
story  of  all  good  men  who  are  inevitably 
subject  to  becoming  victims  and  whose 
greatness  arises  from  their  inward  capacity 


to  accept  their  victimization  without  bitter¬ 
ness  or  spiritual  atrophy,  I  suspect  that  the 
story  would  have  gained  in  strength  if  it 
had  been,  frankly  and  boldly,  a  contem¬ 
porary  story.  The  time  and  the  place  are 
both  blurred,  deliberately  so;  but  it  gives 
a  remoteness  to  the  characters. 

It  is  the  story  of  two  brothers,  one  born 
in  joy  and  the  other  in  bitterness  by  a 
mother  who  eventually  went  mad.  One  was 
a  plodder,  one  a  brilliant,  physically  attrac¬ 
tive  waster.  Mrs.  Rawlings  has  followed  in 
great  detail  the  life  of  the  plodder.  The 
attractive  wastrel  leaves  the  pages  of  the 
book  almost  at  once  and,  until  the  end, 
one  hears  of  him  only  by  rumor.  From  time 
to  time  one  hungers  for  news  of  him.  The 
author  describes  the  wastrel  admirably  and 
then  abandons  him  until  we  come  upon 
him  dying  at  the  end  of  what  appears  to 
be  a  wasted  life.  We  do  not  even  know 
whether  or  not  it  was  a  wasted  life  or  how 
the  unmoral,  attractive  Ben  himself  re¬ 
garded  it.  I  think  that  at  times,  because  of 
this  lack  of  contrast,  the  good  brother, 
Asahel,  seems  duller  than  he  really  was. 

One  does  miss  the  lift  of  “The  Yearling.” 
It  was  as  if  the  earlier  book  were  written 
out  of  the  heart  because  the  author  had  to 
write  it.  There  are  moments  in  “The  So¬ 
journer”  which  read  like  so  many  novels 
that  appear  today — as  if  the  author  felt  that 
he  must  go  ahead  and  finish  it.  Do  not  let 
me  mislead  you.  Mrs.  Rawlings  is  a  skilled 
and  able  writer,  and  she  has  a  good  story 
to  tell.  The  characters  are,  as  they  say, 
“well  drawn,”  although  at  times  one  feels 
that  she  is  laying  on  the  whimsy  a  bit  thick. 

“The  Sojourner”  is  a  good  book.  It  is  a 
solid  book.  You  will  enjoy  it  if  you  are 
one  of  those  who  still  finds  time  for  read¬ 
ing  anything  beyond  “condensations.”  But 
somehow,  like  most  of  the  fiction  appear¬ 
ing  today,  it  seems  to  lack  excitement  and 
fire.  What  I  mean  is  the  sort  of  excitement 
that  was  in  “The  Brave  Bulls”  and  “The 
Old  Man  and  the  Sea”  and  not  in  “Across 
the  River  and  into  the  Trees.”  It  is  the 
same  excitement  that  used  to  be  in  Amer¬ 
ican  criticism  when  it  was  unprecious,  con¬ 
troversial,  and  constructive  and,  above  all, 
vigorous  and  important. 
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NEW  BIBLE  RECORDS 


The  American  Bible  Society  announces  that  the  following  books  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  in  the  new  Revised  Standard  Version  are  now  ready  for  distribution: 


Matthew 

Mark 

Luke 

John 

Acts 

Romans 

I  &  II  Corinthains 

Galatians 

Ephesians 

Philippians  &  Colossians 
I  &  II  Thessalonians 
I  &  II  Timothy 


5  rec- 

3 
5 

4 

5 

2 

3 

i 

i 
i 
i 
i 


it 

tt 

it 

it 

it 

ti 

it 

ti 

it 

tt 


The  Society  offers  these  records  direct 
to  the  blind  at  the  special  price  of  25  cents 
each  plus  2  cents  a  record  for  wrapping 
and  mailing. 

Please  state  the  version  and  the  particular 
book  desired  when  ordering. 

Remittance  may  be  made  in  stamps, 
money  order  or  by  check,  and  all  orders 
should  be  sent  to  American  Bible  Society, 
Blind  Department,  450  Park  Avenue,  New 
York  22,  N.  Y. 


NOTICE 

For  blind  persons  who  would  prefer  the  Talking  Book  Topics  in  recorded  form,  the 
Foundation  will  continue  making  available  a  limited  number  of  recorded  subscriptions 

at  a  below  cost  price  of  f  1.00  per  year.  The  recorded  edition  will  continue  on  a  quarterly 
basis  until  further  notice. 


TO  THE  READER 

Check  the  titles  you  wish  to  borrow,  detach  the  list,  and  mail  it  to  your  Talking  Book 
library— NOT  TO  THE  FOUNDATION. 

For  additional  titles  consult  your  Catalog  of  Talking  Books  for  the  Blind,  10.4-1048; 
Cumulative  Supplement,  1948-1951;  and  Talking  Book  Topics  for  1952. 

□  Alcott — Little  men — iyr  APH 

|  |  Alcott — Little  women — 3ir  APH 

□  Bailey — Candle  for  your  cake — gr  APH 

□  Bird — Downbeat  for  a  dirge — gr  APH 

□  Brown — As  they  appear — nr  AFB 

□  Cottrell — The  silent  reefs — i4r  AFB 

□  Cousteau — The  silent  world — nr  AFB 

I  |  Darwin — The  next  million  years — gr  AFB 

□  Doyle — Heaven  has  claws — lor  AFB 
[  |  Gutheim — The  Potomac — 26r  APH 

□  Herzog — Annapurna — i6r  AFB 

□  Hubbard — T he  Moffats—6r  APH 

|  |  Kane — Dear  Dorothy  Dix — i4r  APH 


|  |  Peale — Power  of  positive  thinking — i3r  APH 
j  [  Pei — Swords  of  Anjou — i6r  AFB 
j  [  Randall — Mary  Lincoln — 3or  AFB 
|  j  Rawlings — The  sojourner — lor  AFB 
|  |  Tennien — No  secret  is  safe — 14T  AFB 
|  [  Thornton — Sea  of  glory — 1  lr  AFB 

□  Ellery  Queen's  Mystery  Magazine — July,  August,  September  1953  APH 

□  Reader's  Digest — July,  August,  September  1953  APH 

□  Talking  Book  Topics — September  1953  AFB 


Dear  Librarian:  I  would  like  to  borrow  the  titles  checked  on  this  list: 

Reader’s  Name  . 

Address  . 

City  . 


State 


Postal  Unit  No 


TALKING  BOOK 

TOPICS 


NEW  TALKING  BOOKS 

The  following  Talking  Books,  recently  recorded  for  the  Library  of  Congress,  may  now 
be  borrowed  from  your  regular  distributing  library. 

AFB — American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

NIB— National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  London,  England. 


Biography 

Barrymore,  Lionel,  as  told  to  Cameron 
Shipp 

We  Barrymores.  (Appleton  1951)  i8r, 
read  by  House  Jameson.  AFB 

“The  life  story  of  a  fabulous  member 
of  a  fabulous  family."  This  biography  has 
the  picturesque  flavor  of  an  “off-the-set” 
chat,  filled  with  anecdotes  and  opinions  re¬ 
lated  with  zest.  It  paints  a  colorful  picture 
of  the  almost  legendary  “Royal  Family”  of 
Drews  and  Barrymores.  A  “must”  for  read¬ 
ers  interested  in  the  theater. 


Breckinridge,  Mary 

Wide  neighborhoods.  (Harper  1952)  2$r, 
read  by  Terry  Hayes  Sales.  APH 

Autobiographical  history  of  the  Frontier 
Nursing  Service,  by  its  founder,  a  Kentucky 
woman.  Human  interest  stories  are  inter¬ 
spersed  with  facts  and  information  in  a 
clear,  warm  style.  Of  particular  interest 
to  doctors,  nurses  and  social  workers,  be¬ 
cause  of  its  documentary  value,  the  book 
will  also  be  enjoyed  by  the  general  reader 
who  likes  a  fine  story  told  simply  and  di¬ 
rectly. 


Talking  Book  Topics  is  published  bimonthly  by  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  15  West  16th  Street,  New  York  11,  N.  Y.  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Library  of 
Congress,  the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind  and  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  London,  England. 

November,  1953,  Volume  19,  No.  5. 

Reentered  as  second-class  matter  July  28,  1953  at  the  post  office  at  New  York,  N.  Y, 
under  the  Act  of  March  3,  1879. 
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Burlingame,  Roger 

General  Billy  Mitchell;  champion  of  air 
defense.  (McGraw  1952)  8r,  read  by  Mil- 
ton  Metz.  APH 

This  biography  is  a  lively  study  of  a 
controversial,  prophetic  figure  in  the  early 
history  of  military  aviation  in  our  country. 
Highly  recommended  by  Eddie  Ricken- 
backer,  of  aviation  fame,  who  says: 

.  .  could  be  read  with  profit  by  every 
American  to  supply  a  check  against  com¬ 
placency  and  unthinking  acceptance  of  the 
‘inevitable’  too  often  presented  as  political 
fact.” 

Chute,  Marchette 

Shakespeare  of  London.  (Dutton  1949) 
igr,  read  by  Kenneth  Meeker.  APH 

A  book  for  the  general  reader,  it  re¬ 
creates,  from  source  material  dated  up  to 
1635,  the  life  and  London  of  Shakespeare. 
Clear,  interesting,  careful  writing  brings 
the  past  vividly  to  life,  the  sights  and 
sounds  of  old  London,  its  religious  outlook, 
its  laws,  its  brutal  amusements,  its  court, 
its  reading  tastes  and,  above  all,  its  im¬ 
mensely  vital  world  of  the  theater. 

Clark,  Graves  G. 

Thomas  Alva  Edison.  (Aladdin  Books 
195°)  4r>  read  by  Walter  Gerard.  APH 

Written  for  children  of  nine  and  older, 
this  spirited  biography  of  the  great  inventor 
will  fascinate  any  boy  or  girl  with  the  slight¬ 
est  interest  in  science.  Readable  and  enter¬ 
taining,  with  accurate,  non-technical  ex¬ 
planations  of  inventions. 

Criddle,  Russell. 

Love  is  not  blind.  (Norton  1953)  9r,  read 
by  Ken  Meeker.  APH 

A  readable,  penetrating  book  that  relates 
the  author’s  experiences  as  a  legally  blind 
man,  and  his  reactions  to  these  events  and 
to  the  restoration  of  his  sight  after  30 
years. 

Havemann,  Ernest  &  Love,  George  G. 

1  never  thought  we’d  make  it.  (Harcourt 
1952)  i2r,  read  by  William  Gladden. 
APH 

A  lively,  humorous  tale  of  the  life  of  an 


Irish  immigrant  family,  told  in  the  words 
of  one  of  the  sons.  The  triumphs  and 
troubles  of  their  early  years  are  told  in 
unvarnished  style. 

Horan,  James  D. 

Desperate  women.  (Putnam  1952)  lgr, 
read  by  Paul  Clark.  APH 

This  book  tells  of  12  daring  women  in 
American  history,  some  of  whom  were  fa¬ 
mous  spies  and  outlaws.  Entertaining  read¬ 
ing. 

Ross,  Ishbel 

Proud  Kate.  (Harper  1935)  i7r,  read  by 
Dale  Carter.  APH 

A  fascinating,  fictionalized  biograpTiy  of 
a  ruthlessly  ambitious  woman  whose  goal 
was  to  help  her  father  become  President. 
This  is  a  story  of  compelling  interest  with 
the  Washington  of  Lincoln’s  day  as  back¬ 
ground. 

Ruggles,  Eleanor 

Prince  of  Players:  Edwin  Booth.  (Norton 
1953)  22r>  read  by  Walter  Hampden. 
AFB 

This  book  is  the  subject  of  a  review  on 
another  page  of  this  issue. 

Sharpe,  William 

Brain  surgeon.  (Viking  iqtS2)  i6r,  read 
by  John  Knight.  AFB 

An  American  brain  surgeon  has  written 
a  fascinating  autobiography,  full  of  warmth 
and  humility.  Dr.  Sharpe  pioneered  in  the 
operations  for  cerebral  spastic  paralysis, 
and  he  relates  some  of  his  experimental 
surgery  in  that  field. 

Sloop,  Mary  T.  M.,  with  Blythe,  Le- 
Gette 

Miracle  in  the  hills.  (McGraw  1953)  lor» 
read  by  Dale  Carter.  APH 

Dr.  Sloop,  honored  in  1951  as  American 
Mother  of  the  Year,  tells  how  she  and  her 
husband  conducted  their  crusade  for  mod¬ 
ernization  in  the  hills  of  North  Carolina 
for  40  years.  Her  wry  wit  and  mountain 
vernacular  add  zest  to  this  story  of  in¬ 
spired  work. 
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Drama 

Kronenberger,  Louis 
Thread  of  laughter.  (Knopf  1952)  i6r, 
read  by  Burt  Blackwell.  APH 

Sub-title:  “Chapters  on  English  stage 
comedy  from  Jonson  to  Maugham."  A  stim¬ 
ulating  volume  by  an  experienced  critic, 
author,  lecturer.  For  a  literary  audience. 

Fiction 

Brick,  John 

The  rifleman.  (Doubleday  1953)  2ir,  read 
by  Don  MacLaughlin.  AFB 

A  historical  novel  based  on  the  life  of 
Tim  Murphy,  one  of  the  little-known  heroes 
of  the  American  Revolution.  Tim  was  a 
trapper  in  Pennsylvania  in  1775,  and  when 
Indians  stole  his  furs  and  all  his  belongings, 
he  set  out  for  revenge.  He  finally  joined 
an  outfit  of  riflemen  and  became  a  legend 
in  upper  New  York  State  as  the  brash 
frontiersman  who  turned  the  tide  of  battle 
at  Saratoga. 

Buff,  Mary  8c  Buff,  Conrad 
The  apple  and  the  arrow.  (Houghton 
1951)  2r,  read  by  William  Gladden.  APH 

For  grades  4  to  6,  the  story  of  William 
Tell  and  founding  of  Switzerland.  Origi¬ 
nally  announced  as  available  for  purchase. 

Christie,  Agatha 

Funerals  are  fatal.  (Dodd  1953)  i2r,  read 
by  John  Brewster.  AFB 

This  diverting  detective  story  is  the  lat¬ 
est  in  the  popular  series  centered  about 
the  shrewd  little  Belgian  detective,  Hercule 
Poirot.  Three  deaths  in  a  family  of  po¬ 
tential  murderers  present  a  suspenseful,  dra¬ 
matic  plot  to  be  solved  by  the  veteran  in¬ 
vestigator. 

Christie,  Agatha 

The  murder  of  Roger  Ackroyd.  (Dodd 
1926)  nr,  read  by  Richard  Wangerin. 
APH 

An  early  mystery  story  by  this  prolific 
author.  The  French  detective,  Poirot,  as¬ 
tutely  solves  the  mystery. 


Davis,  Burke 

Yorktown.  (Rinehart  1952)  i6r,  read  by 
Bud  Abbott.  APH 

Vibrant,  colorful  writing  makes  this  an 
unusual  historical  novel  about  the  adven¬ 
tures  of  an  American  sergeant  who  escapes 
from  a  prison  ship  three  years  before  York¬ 
town.  Realistic  fighting  scenes  ending  with 
the  bottling  up  of  Cornwallis  at  Yorktown 
and  ultimate  victory. 

DeAngeli,  Marguerite 
The  door  in  the  wall.  (Doubleday  1949) 
4r,  read  by  Ken  Meeker.  APH 

4th  to  7th  graders  will  enjoy  this  stirring 
and  poetic  tale  of  a  crippled  boy  in  medi¬ 
eval  England.  An  inspiring  story  of  triumph 
over  handicap,  with  a  background  of  the 
pageantry  and  atmosphere  of  the  period. 

Dobie,  J.  Frank 

The  mustangs.  (Little  1934)  i7r,  read  by 
Livingston  Gilbert.  APH 

A  history  of  the  “wild  horses"  of  the 
American  West.  A  wealth  of  lore  and  leg¬ 
end,  of  special  interest  to  horse-lovers,  and 
readers  interested  in  the  West. 

Dostoyevsky,  Feodor 

The  idiot.  (Modern  Library  1935)  42r, 
read  by  Alexander  Scourby.  AFB 

A  novel  of  a  Russian  prince,  a  gentle 
childlike  epileptic,  who  is  ridiculed  by  a 
world  of  vice  and  sordid  ambitions.  His 
attempt  to  redeem  a  corrupted  woman  re¬ 
sults  in  tragedy  for  her  and  insanity  for  him. 
Written  in  1868  by  this  well-known  au¬ 
thor. 

Haywood,  Carolyn 

The  mixed-up  twins.  (Morrow  1952)  2r, 
read  by  Dale  Carter.  APH 

A  light,  humorous  story,  excellent  for 
reading  aloud  to  boys  and  girls  aged  4  to 
8.  Donald  and  Ronald,  four-year-old  twins, 
made  life  gay  and  exciting  for  Vickie,  who 
could  seldom  tell  them  apart. 

Hendryx,  James  B. 

Intrigue  on  Halfaday  Creek.  (Doubleday 
194i)  9r>  read  by  Lamar  Crask.  APH 

One  of  the  series  of  mystery  stories  laid 
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in  the  wilds  of  Canada,  where  rough  jus¬ 
tice  is  dealt  out  by  Black  John  Smith. 

I ams,  Jack 

Into  thin  air.  (Morrow  1952)  rea<^  by 
Bud  Abbott.  APH 

A  brisk,  plausible  detective  yarn  involv¬ 
ing  the  Voice  of  America  and  tied  up  in 
government  red  tape. 

Keyes,  Frances  Parkinson 

Steamboat  Gothic.  (Messner  1952)  42r, 
read  by  Helen  Shields.  AFB 

A  great  plantation  on  the  Mississippi 
River  in  Louisiana  is  the  scene  of  this  his¬ 
torical  novel,  which  presents  a  panoramic 
chronicle  of  the  Batchelor  family  from  Civil 
War  days  to  1930.  A  wealthy  reformed  pro¬ 
fessional  gambler  falls  in  love  with  a  voice 
heard  over  a  wall,  marries  the  well-born 
Southern  belle  and  becomes  a  community 
pillar.  After  years  of  prosperity,  one  dis¬ 
aster  follows  another,  shaping  the  fortunes 
of  the  second  and  third  generations. 

Lenski,  Lois 

Cotton  in  my  sack.  (Lippincott  1949)  6r, 
read  by  Dale  Carter.  APH 

This  story  of  Joanda,  for  children  of 
intermediate  grades,  is  a  picture  of  the  life 
of  Arkansas  cotton-pickers.  Originally  an¬ 
nounced  as  available  for  purchase. 

Stuart,  Matt,  pseud.  (Llewellyn  P. 
Holmes) 

Wire  in  the  wind.  (Lippincott  1952)  8r, 
read  by  Lamar  Crask.  APH 

A  story  of  the  rugged  men  who  strung 
telegraph  wire  in  the  dangerous  frontier 
days,  driving  the  Pony  Express  out  of  busi¬ 
ness.  Here  is  a  section  of  American  history 
in  fictional  form,  swift-moving  action.  A 
fine  Western,  with  authentic  historical  back¬ 
ground. 

Wodehouse,  Pelham  G. 

Pigs  have  icings.  (Doubleday  1952)  nr, 
read  by  Milton  Metz.  APH 

Another  of  this  author’s  inimitable,  rol¬ 
licking  yarns,  this  time  spotlighting  a  pig 
contest  which  has  Lord  Emsworth  and  the 
whole  of  Blandings  Castle  in  a  frenzy. 


Wouk,  Herman 

The  Caine  mutiny.  (Doubleday  1951)  33r> 
read  by  Karl  Weber.  AFB 

Willie  Keith,  Princeton  graduate,  is  the 
hero  of  this  novel  of  World  War  II.  His 
naval  career  from  midshipman  to  captain 
of  an  ancient  minesweeper,  the  Caine,  is 
traced,  as  well  as  his  romance  with  a  pretty 
nightclub  singer.  A  provocative,  exciting 
sea  story,  full  of  authentic  people  and  at¬ 
mosphere,  combining  entertainment  and 
drama. 

Story  Collections 

Haycox,  Ernest 

Murder  on  the  frontier.  (Little  1931)  7r> 
read  by  Milton  Metz.  APH 

Here  are  9  stories  of  love,  violence  and 
gunplay  in  the  Old  West,  by  one  of  the 
most  versatile  authors  of  Western  fiction. 

Terrill,  Rogers,  ed. 

Argosy  book  of  adventure  stories.  (A.  S. 
Barnes  1952)  i5r,  read  by  Burt  Blackwell. 
APH 

Argosy,  a  magazine  famous  for  adventure 
fiction,  is  the  source  of  this  varied  collection 
of  stories. 

History 

Adams,  Henry 

Mont-Saint-Michel  and  Chartres.  (Hough¬ 
ton  1905)  25r,  read  by  Alexander 

Scourby.  AFB 

A  valuable  scholarly  document  of  medi¬ 
eval  art  and  literature,  this  book  views  13th 
century  Europe  as  a  grand  era  in  world  cul¬ 
ture.  The  author,  a  well-known  American 
historian  and  critic,  discusses  the  history, 
religion  and  politics  of  the  times,  while 
contrasting  the  two  great  cathedrals  of  the 
Middle  Ages. 

Billings,  Henry 

All  down  the  valley.  (Viking  1952)  8r, 
read  by  Walter  Gerard.  APH 

The  author  has  made  the  factual  record 
of  the  T.V.A.  project  into  a  fascinating 
story  for  high  school  age  and  adults.  It 
tells  the  geography  and  history  of  the  river, 
the  long  debate  preceding  the  act  of  1933, 
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the  control  system  on  the  dams,  and  the 
effect  of  the  project  on  a  family  of  farmers. 

Gibney,  Frank 

Five  gentlemen  of  Japan.  (Farrar  1953) 
2or,  read  by  William  Lazar.  AFB 

Sub-title:  “A  portrait  of  a  nation’s  char¬ 
acter.”  A  superb  job  by  an  editor  of  Time, 
a  smoothly  written  and  thoroughly  absorb¬ 
ing  analysis  of  Japan’s  history  as  reflected 
in  the  lives  of  five  Japanese  citizens:  the 
Emperor,  a  newspaper  man,  a  farmer,  a 
steelworker  and  a  former  admiral.  A  seri¬ 
ous,  conscientious  work,  easily  read,  honest 
reporting. 

Psychology 

May,  Rollo 

Man’s  search  for  himself.  (Norton  1953) 

1 2r,  read  by  Walter  Gerard.  APH 
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Written  for  laymen,  this  book  suggests 
“ways  in  which  we  can  stand  against  the 
insecurity  of  this  age  and  find  a  center 
of  strength  within  ourselves.”  Popular, 
touched  with  humor  and  imagination,  not 
cluttered  with  obscure  jargon,  it  analyzes 
life  as  we  are  living  it.  A  book  that  has  re¬ 
ceived  excellent  reviews. 

Sports 

Zern,  Ed,  ed. 

Zane  Grey’s  adventures  in  fishing.  (Har¬ 
per  1952)  i5r,  read  by  Walter  Gerard. 

APH 

Fishing  enthusiasts  will  enjoy  this  book. 
Zane  Grey  was  a  noted  sportsman,  a  devotee 
of  big  game  fishing.  The  best  chapters  from 
8  volumes  are  presented  here  with  notes 
and  observations  by  the  editor. 


TALKING  BOOKS — Purchased  by 
Individual  Libraries 


These  books  are  the  property  of  the  library  for  which  they  have  been  purchased.  There¬ 
fore  they  may  be  circulated  in  any  part  of  the  country  if  needed  by  individual  readers. 


Churchill,  Sir  Winston  L.S. 

Closing  the  ring.  (Houghton  1952)  i8r, 
read  by  Andrew  Timothy.  NIB  avail¬ 
able  NYPL 

This  is  volume  5  of  The  Second  World 
War,  started  in  1948  by  the  famous  English 
statesman.  This,  like  the  other  volumes, 
has  received  excellent  reviews. 

Cronin,  Archibald  J. 

Hatter’s  castle.  (Golancz  1931)  55r,  read 
by  Franklin  Englemann.  NIB  available 
NYPL 

The  first  novel  by  this  famous  English 
doctor-writer.  It  is  the  story  of  a  domi¬ 
neering  man  who  is  obsessed  by  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  his  being  of  noble  birth. 

Stevenson,  Robert  L.  &  Osborne,  Lloyd 
The  wrecker,  read  by  John  De 

Manio.  NIB  available  NYPL 


One  of  the  best  of  Stevenson’s  adventure 
stories,  it  was  written  in  collaboration  with 
his  stepson.  A  mystery  story  of  the  sea  with 
a  cunningly  constructed  plot. 

Waln,  Nora 

The  house  of  exile.  (Little  1933)  2or, 
read  by  Mabel  Constanduros.  NIB  avail¬ 
able  NYPL 

A  book  about  the  life  of  a  Chinese  fam¬ 
ily  of  high  rank,  written  from  the  experi¬ 
ences  of  the  author. 

Winwar,  Frances 

The  immortal  lovers;  Elizabeth  Barrett 
and  Robert  Browning.  (Harper  1950) 
33r,  read  by  Franklin  Engelmann.  NIB 
available  NYPL 

This  fictionized  biography  quotes  freely 
from  the  work  of  both  poets.  A  sympathetic, 
readable  book. 
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TALKING  BOOKS — Available  from 
Individual  Libraries 

The  following  can  be  obtained  directly  from  the  library  indicated. 


Riess,  Oswald 

The  secret  of  beautiful  living.  (Concordia 
Pub.  House)  kt,  read  by  William  Glad¬ 
den.  APH 

An  inspirational  book  by  the  minister 
of  one  of  Detroit’s  largest  churches,  re¬ 
corded  for  the  Missouri  Synod  of  the  Lu¬ 
theran  Church.  Request  from  Lutheran  Li¬ 
brary  for  the  Blind,  3482  East  Boulevard, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Sperry,  Armstrong 

The  black  falcon.  (Winston  1949)  8r,  read 
by  Burt  Blackwell.  APH  $9.60 

A  magnificent,  swashbuckling  yarn  of 
piracy  and  old  New  Orleans;  an  exciting 


junior  novel.  The  War  of  1812  is  the  back¬ 
ground  for  this  tale  of  a  young  American 
and  his  adventures  with  Andrew  Jackson 
and  the  pirate,  Jean  Lafitte.  Can  be  pur¬ 
chased  from  the  American  Printing  House 
for  the  Blind,  1839  Frankfort  Avenue, 
Louisville,  Kentucky. 

CJ.  S.  Department  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare. 

If  you  work  for  yourself,  lr,  read  by 

Livingston  Gilbert.  APH 

A  vocational  pamphlet  prepared  by  the 
government  and  available  from  the  U.  S. 
Dept,  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare, 
Washington  25,  D.  C. 


REVIEW 


PRINCE  OF  PLAYERS:  Edwin  Booth.  By 
Eleanor  Ruggles.  New  York:  W.  W.  Nor¬ 
ton  &  Co.  $4.50 

By  William  W.  Appleton 

(Taken  from  the  Saturday  Review ,  Feb¬ 
ruary  28,  1953) 

• 

If  actors  are,  indeed,  the  abstracts  and 
brief  chronicles  of  the  time,  they  have 
not  always  been  well  served  by  their  bi¬ 
ographers.  Of  all  the  arts,  theirs  is  the 
most  evanescent.  Theatrical  relics  are,  for 
the  most  part,  depressing,  as  anyone  knows 
who  has  leaved  through  faded  photographs 
and  albums  of  press  cuttings. 

Historians  of  the  drama  have  rarely  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  animating  these  souvenirs,  and 
dramatic  biographies,  by  and  large,  have 
been  tainted  by  condescension  or  scur¬ 
rility.  They  have  tended  to  show  the  ac¬ 
tor  with  his  good  or  bad  profile  turned 
toward  the  public.  Eleanor  Ruggles  in  her 
new  biography,  “Prince  of  Players:  Edwin 
Booth,”  has  given  us  the  actor  as  he  him¬ 
self  preferred  to  appear — full-face. 

How  hard  this  is  to  do,  and  how  infre¬ 


quently  one  finds  it  in  the  history  of  dra¬ 
matic  biography  one  realizes  in  reading 
the  roll  call  of  the  illustrious  dead  with 
which  Miss  Ruggles  introduces  her  study. 
Burbage,  Betterton,  Garrick,  Kean — how 
little  of  their  essence  has  been  left  to  us! 
We  know  something  of  Richard  Burbage 
the  man.  We  know  almost  nothing  of  him 
as  an  actor.  What,  for  that  matter,  do  we 
know  of  the  other  actors  who  were  called 
“great”  by  their  contemporaries?  More  often 
than  not,  our  conceptions  are  not  derived 
from  biographical  sources  at  all.  We  have 
no  description  of  Garrick  so  telling  as  Field¬ 
ing’s  account  in  “Tom  Jones”  of  Mr.  Part¬ 
ridge’s  visit  to  Drury  Lane  to  see  the  great 
man  play  Hamlet.  The  most  unforgettable 
portrait  of  Edmund  Kean  is  contained  in 
a  single  sentence  from  Coleridge:  “To  see 
Kean  was  to  read  Shakespeare  by  flashes  of 
lightning.” 

In  writing  of  Edwin  Booth,  Miss  Ruggles 
has  had  a  particularly  difficult  and  re¬ 
warding  subject.  He  was  an  absorbing  fig¬ 
ure  as  a  man  and  as  an  actor,  and  if  earlier 
dramatic  biographies  often  failed  to  ani¬ 
mate  their  subjects  in  one  or  the  other 
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of  these  respects,  sometimes  in  both.  Miss 
Ruggles  has  largely  succeeded.  Her  study 
ranks  high  in  the  field  of  dramatic  biog¬ 
raphy  and  proves  that  the  terms  “scholarly” 
and  “entertaining”  are  not  mutually  ex¬ 
clusive. 

Clearly  the  author  relishes  her  subject. 
Drawing  on  many  source  materials,  notably 
the  accounts  of  William  Winter  and  Otis 
Skinner,  she  has  articulated  them  admira¬ 
bly.  Often  her  narrative  has  the  richness 
and  color  of  a  mosaic;  occasionally  its  rough¬ 
ness  and  two-dimensional  quality.  The  first 
page  is  an  unhappy  example  of  her  some¬ 
times  flat,  garish  style,  but  these  lapses  are 
at  least  partially  a  consequence  of  her  ma¬ 
terial.  Booth’s  life  was  never  far  from 
melodrama.  Illegitimate  son  of  a  brilliant, 
half-mad  actor,  he  was  born  on  the  night  of 
November  13,  1833.  Nature  provided  him 
with  a  caul  and  set  the  scene  with  a  shower 
of  meteorites.  With  two  of  his  brothers  he 
was  destined  to  dominate  the  American 
theatre:  “Edwin  Booth  ruled  the  East, 
Junius  Brutus  the  West,  and  John  Wilkes 
the  South.”  They  had  their  initiation  troup- 
ing  with  their  cantankerous,  erratic  father, 
an  alcoholic  so  resourceful  that  on  one 
occasion,  though  locked  in  his  hotel  room, 
he  was  found  imbibing  a  mint  julep  by 
means  of  a  straw  inserted  through  the  key¬ 
hole.  Edwin’s  apprenticeship,  after  his 
father’s  death,  continued  in  the  theatres 
along  the  Barbary  Coast,  in  Australia,  and 
Hawaii.  (On  one  memorable  occasion  he 
played  Richard  III  to  a  cross-eyed  bandy¬ 
legged  stagehand’s  Lady  Anne.)  Miss  Rug- 
gles’s  account  of  this  period  in  Booth’s  career 
is  particularly  successful,  with  skilfully  high¬ 
lighted  background  detail.  As  she  considers 
Booth  in  his  later  years,  her  task  becomes 
increasingly  complex. 

In  spite  of  his  triumphs,  particularly  in 
Shakespearean  roles,  Booth’s  life  was  dark¬ 
ened  by  disappointments  and  tragedies.  His 
adored  first  wife  died  young,  leaving  an  in¬ 
fant  daughter.  His  second  wife,  warped  in 
her  later  years  by  sickness  and  suffering, 
cruelly  dominated  her  husband  and  step¬ 
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daughter.  John  Wilkes's  flamboyant  reck¬ 
lessness  culminated  in  national  disaster. 
Booth’s  theatre  ruined  him.  He  was  plagued 
by  scandalmongers,  adorers,  and  cranks, 
and  in  his  later  years  by  loneliness  and  ill¬ 
ness. 

Though  her  portrait  of  Booth  in  these 
later  years  is  perhaps  as  complete  a  one  as 
we  can  hope  for,  yet  certain  features  of 
her  subject  remain  in  the  shadows.  What 
was  “the  dark  hidden  side”  of  his  first 
marriage?  What  was  behind  the  melancholy 
that  obsessed  Booth  and  so  effectively  per¬ 
meated  his  characterization  of  Hamlet?  Was 
it  entirely  a  consequence  of  personal  trag¬ 
edy?  Was  it  an  instinctive  self-patterning 
after  his  father?  We  shall  probably  never 
know  the  answers  to  these  questions  and 
Miss  Ruggles,  if  she  has  not  suggested  their 
solution,  has  at  least  not  overlooked  them. 

Paradoxically,  one  weakness  of  the 
“Prince  of  Players”  is  also  a  source  of  its 
strength.  In  wisely  deciding  to  keep  her 
subject  in  the  foreground,  Miss  Ruggles 
is  often  forced  to  minimize  others.  (Her 
chapter  on  John  Wilkes  and  the  assassina¬ 
tion  of  Lincoln  is  an  exception.)  Her  pages 
are  studded  with  the  names  of  the  theatrical 
great  whose  careers  impinged  on  that  of 
Booth.  She  whets  our  appetite  for  more 
details  on  such  figures  as  Fechter,  Salvini, 
Charlotte  Cushman,  and  her  account  of 
Booth’s  muted,  strangely  modern  Hamlet 
is  disappointingly  brief. 

On  the  whole,  however.  Miss  Ruggles 
has  boldly  and  vividly  drawn  the  portrait 
of  Edwin  Booth  against  the  panorama  of 
the  nineteenth-century  theatre.  When  she 
has  failed  it  is  because  her  scope  is  too 
broad,  even  for  a  book  of  nearly  four 
hundred  pages.  Hers  is  a  book  that  is  too 
short,  rather  than  too  long,  and  hers  a 
subject  of  lasting  interest.  Edwin  Booth 
epitomized  the  popular  conception  of  an 
actor,  both  on  and  off  stage.  The  words 
Rufus  Choate  applied  to  the  actor’s  father 
might  better  have  been  applied  to  the  son: 
“What,  Booth  dead!  Then  there  are  no 
more  actors!” 


The  Author  of  This  Issue 


FRANCES  PARKINSON  KEYES 

From  Twentieth  Century  Authors 


Mrs.  Frances  Parkinson  Keyes,  American 
novelist  and  essayist,  writes:  “My  back¬ 
ground  and  traditions  were  decidedly  varie¬ 
gated.  My  mother  was  a  fashionable  New 
Yorker  transplanted  to  a  Vermont  village, 
the  home  of  her  paternal  ancestors;  my 
father  was  a  scholarly  Bostonian  trans¬ 
planted  to  hospitable  Virginia,  where  he 
became  a  professor  of  ancient  languages. 
Before  I  was  seven  weeks  old  I  had  traveled 
seven  hundred  miles,  and  except  for  an 
interval  of  fourteen  years  when  I  was  first 
married,  and  when  I  lived  summer  and  win¬ 
ter  on  a  New  Hampshire  farm,  I  have  trav¬ 
eled  more  or  less  constantly  ever  since. 
My  alleged  education,  which  was  brief  and 
intermittent,  was  received  partly  in  Boston, 
partly  in  Geneva,  and  partly  in  Berlin, 
not  to  mention  a  long  period  in  the  country 
with  a  German  governess.  Nominally,  I 
now  live  in  New  Hampshire  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  and  in  Washington  in  the  winter.  Ac¬ 
tually,  I  have  spent  four  summers  during 
the  last  ten  years  in  Europe,  one  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  and  one  divided  among  Cuba,  Haiti, 
Panama,  Hawaii,  and  Japan;  and  winter¬ 
time  has  found  me  at  such  divergent  points 
as  Teheran,  Singapore,  and  Lima.  More¬ 
over,  I  have  kept  house  quite  as  contentedly 
in  the  capital  of  Chile  as  in  the  capital  of 
New  Hampshire  and  the  capital  of  the 
United  States. 

“My  natural  proclivity  for  wandering, 
which  my  mother  encouraged  and  devel¬ 
oped  all  through  my  youth,  has  been  in¬ 
tensified  during  the  last  decade  because  my 
profession  has  taken  me  to  the  far  corners 
of  the  earth.  I  have  been  writing  ever  since 
I  was  four  years  old,  though  the  products 
of  my  pen  were  tucked  away  in  bureau 
drawers,  secluded  from  the  eyes  of  a  de¬ 
risive  family,  until  a  happy  accident,  which 
occurred  during  the  World  War,  encour¬ 
aged  me  to  send  them  out  to  try  their  fate 
with  editors.  At  first  I  found  most  of  these 
rather  indifferent,  not  to  say  stony-hearted; 
but  gradually  I  have  discovered  that  many 


are,  after  all,  kindly,  cooperative,  and  re¬ 
ceptive  to  ideas  that  have  any  saving 
graces.  My  first  novel  was  published  in 
1919.  My  first  article  written  from  Wash¬ 
ington,  in  1920,  was  the  forerunner  of  the 
Letters  From  a  Senator’s  Wife ,  dealing 
with  events  and  personages  of  national  and 
international  importance,  which  have  con¬ 
tinued  ever  since.  I  have  written  a  large 
number  of  articles  on  miscellaneous  sub¬ 
jects,  some  short  stories,  and  a  little  verse. 
I  have  also  done  a  good  deal  of  public 
speaking  in  connection  with  my  writing.  I 
have  had  long  periods  of  invalidism  and 
semi-invalidism,  but  I  have  always  con¬ 
tinued  to  recover,  and  expect  to  attain  a 
ripe  old  age.  I  am  fond  of  housekeeping, 
and  until  I  abandoned  a  needle  for  a  type¬ 
writer,  did  a  great  deal  of  fine  sewing. 
My  favorite  diversions  include  reading, 
motoring,  contract  bridge,  and  the  theatre, 
though  I  am  almost  never  bored  under 
any  conditions  or  in  any  surroundings. 
I  love  the  ocean,  and  regard  flying  as  an 
ideal  mode  of  transportation.  I  enjoy  peo¬ 
ple  even  more  than  I  do  places,  and  I  am 
convinced  that  the  Spanish  explorer  of  old 
was  right  when  he  maintained  that  it  is 
the  search  for  treasure  no  less  than  treas¬ 
ure  itself  which  makes  life  worth  while.” 
#  *  #  # 

Mrs.  Keyes  was  born  at  the  University 
of  Virginia,  where  her  father,  John  Henry 
Wheeler,  was  professor  of  Greek.  She  has 
honorary  Litt.  B.  degrees  from  George 
Washington  University  and  Bates  College. 
In  1904  she  married  Henry  Wilder  Keyes, 
who  was  Republican  governor  of  New 
Hampshire  from  1917  to  1919,  and  United 
States  senator  from  1919  to  1937.  He  died 
in  1938.  They  have  three  sons.  She  has  been 
for  many  years  a  regular  contributor  to  Good 
Housekeeping  and  has  traveled  much  for  it. 
From  1937  to  1939  she  edited  the  D.  A.  R. 
Magazine,  though  she  has  since  left  the 
D.  A.  R.  because  of  disagreement  with  its 
policy.  She  has  remodeled  an  old  house  in 
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Alexandria,  Va.,  where  she  keeps  her  col¬ 
lections  of  national  costumes,  fans,  and 
peasant  dolls  from  all  over  the  world.  She 
has  graying  brown  hair  and  bright  brown 
eyes,  and  has  never  lost  the  New  England 
accent  she  acquired  in  her  long  years  in 
New  Hampshire.  Her  style  has  been  called 
“gaily  professional”;  she  is  a  kind  of  liai¬ 
son  officer  between  the  women  of  America 
and  professional  and  social  Washington. 
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She  has  also  written  two  religious  biogra¬ 
phies. 

Of  her  many  books,  the  following  are 
available  as  Talking  Books:  Came  a  Cava¬ 
lier,  Steamboat  Gothic,  and  Joy  Street; 
while  Also  the  Hills,  Christian  Marlowe's 
Daughter,  Dinner  at  Antoine's,  Fielding's 
Folly,  Once  on  Esplanade,  and  The  Safe 
Bridge,  are  available  as  braille  books. 


TALKING  BOOKS — 1953 

The  following  Talking  Books,  recorded  for  the  Library  of  Congress,  were  placed  in 
the  distributing  libraries  during  1953.  Borrowers  who  wish  fuller  descriptions  of  their 
contents  are  referred  to  the  issues  of  Talking  Book  Topics  in  which  they  were  originally 
announced.  These  are  indicated  by  the  letters  Mr,  M,  J,  S,  N,  for  March,  May  July 
September,  November,  1953.  Note:  Books  listed  under  Special  Release  were  not  recorded 
for  the  Library  of  Congress  although  they  may  be  in  your  library. 


Authorship 

Smith,  Robert — Writing  Fiction;  Tech¬ 
niques  of  the  Craft — l^r.  Crask  APH 
M 

Biography 

Bailey,  Carolyn  S. — A  Candle  for  Your 
Cake— gr.  Clark  APH  S 

Barrymore,  Lionel — We  Barrymores — i8r. 
Jameson  AFB  N 

Breckinridge,  Mary— Wide  Neighborhoods 
— 23  r.  Sales  APH  N 

Burlingame,  Roger— General  Billy  Mitch¬ 
ell;  Champion  of  Air  Defense — 8r.  Metz 
APH  N 

Chute,  Marchette — Shakespeare  of  London 
— igr.  Meeker  APH  N 

Clark,  Graves  G. — Thomas  Alva  Edison — 
4r.  Gerard  APH  N 

Creston,  Dormer — Youthful  Queen  Victoria 
— 34r.  Knight  AFB  M 

Criddle,  Russell — Love  Is  Not  Blind — gr. 
Meeker  APH  N 

Dawson,  Virginia  Douglas  and  Wilson, 
Betty  Douglas — The  Shape  of  Sunday: 
An  Intimate  Biography  of  Lloyd  C.  Doug¬ 
las — 2or.  Everett  AFB  J 

Ellsberg,  Edward — Passport  for  Jennifer — 
nr.  Weber  AFB  Mr 


Freeman,  Douglas  S.— George  Washington, 
V — Victory  With  the  Help  of  France 
— 35r.  Gerard  APH  M 

Havemann,  Ernest  &  Love,  George  G. _ I 

Never  Thought  We’d  Make  It— i2r.  Glad¬ 
den  APH  N 

Horan,  James  D. — Desperate  Women — igr. 
Clark  APH  N 

Hubbard,  Ethel  D.— The  Moffats— 6r. 
Meeker  APH  S 

Kane,  Harnett  T.  &  Arthur,  Ella  B. — Dear 
Dorothy  Dix;  The  Story  of  a  Compas¬ 
sionate  Woman — i4r.  Carter  APH  S 

Marshall,  Catherine — A  Man  Called  Peter 
— 26r.  Earl  AFB  Mr 

Mirsky,  Jeannette  &  Nevins,  Allan— The 
World  of  Eli  Whitney — igr.  Murdock 
AFB  J 

Randall,  Ruth  P.— Mary  Lincoln;  Biog¬ 
raphy  of  a  Marriage — 3or.  Scourby  AFB 
S 

Ross,  Ishbel — Proud  Kate — iyr.  Carter 
APH  N 

Ruggles,  Eleanor — Prince  of  Players:  Edwin 
Booth — 22r.  Hampden  AFB  N 

Sloop,  Mary  T.  M.— Miracle  in  the  Hills— 
lor.  Carter  APH  N 

Thomas,  Benjamin  P. — Abraham  Lincoln 
— 3gr.  Scourby  AFB  Mr 
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Viscardi,  Henry — A  Man’s  Stature — nr. 
Meeker  APH  J 

Wector,  Dixon — Sam  Clemens  of  Hannibal 
— i7r.  Murdock  AFB  M 

Blindness  and  the  Blind 

Bindt,  Juliet — A  Handbook  for  the  Blind 
— i8r.  Scourby  AFB  Mr 

Criminology 

Gardner,  Erie  Stanley — The  Court  of  Last 
Resort — i$r.  Cannon  AFB  J 

Description  and  Travel 

Berrill,  Norman  J. — Journey  Into  Wonder 
— 2$r.  Weber  AFB  Mr 

Cave,  Hugh  B. — Haiti:  Highroad  to  Adven¬ 
ture — i6r.  Weber  AFB  J 

Clark,  Eleanor — Rome  and  a  Villa — 25r. 
Everett  AFB  Mr 

Davis,  Hassoldt — The  Jungle  and  the 
Damned — i4r.  Gerard  APH  J 

Douglas,  William  O. — Beyond  the  High 
Himalayas — 2or.  Murdock  AFB  Mr 

Grimble,  Sir  Arthur  F. — We  Chose  the  Is¬ 
lands — i8r.  Blackwell  APH  M 

Gutheim,  Frederick  A. — The  Potomac — 
26r.  Earl  APH  S 

Herzog,  Maurice — Annapurna — i6r. 
Scourby  AFB  S 

Maxwell,  Gavin — Harpoon  Venture — i7r. 
Gordon  AFB  Mr 

Strode,  Hudson — Finland  Forever — 29r. 
Metz  APH  J 

Drama 

Shaw,  Bernard — Don  Juan  in  Hell — 3r. 
Boyer,  Laughton,  Hardwicke,  Moorehead 
AFB  J 

Kronenberger,  Louis — Thread  of  Laughter 
— i6r.  Blackwell  APH  N 

Fiction 

Alcott,  Louisa  May — Little  Men — i7r. 
Crask  APH  S 


Alcott,  Louisa  May — Little  Women — 3ir. 
Sales  APH  S 

Austen,  Jane — Pride  and  Prejudice — 25r. 
Mathews  AFB  M 

Barrie,  Sir  James  M. — The  Little  Minister 
— 2ir.  Metz  APH  M 

Bird,  Brandon — Downbeat  for  a  Dirge — gr. 
Wangerin  APH  S 

Brick,  John — The  Rifleman — 2ir.  Mac- 
Laughlin  AFB  N 

Brier,  Howard  M. — Backboard  Magic — lor. 
APH  J 

Brooks,  Winfield  S. — The  Shining  Tides — 
i4r.  Abbott  APH  Mr 

Boyd,  James —  Drums — 27r.  Randall  AFB 
M 

Brace,  Gerald  W. — The  Spire — 22r.  Barnes 
APH  M 

Case,  Victoria — The  Quiet  Life  of  Mrs. 
General  Lane — 23r.  Sales  APH  Mr 

Chase,  Mary  E. — Mary  Peters — i8r.  Carter 
APH  J 

Christie,  Agatha — Funerals  Are  Fatal — i2r. 
Brewster  AFB  N 

Christie,  Agatha — The  Murder  of  Roger 
Ackroyd — 1  lr.  Wangerin  APH  N 

Clemens,  Samuel  L. — Adventures  of 
Huckleberry  Finn — 2or.  Lipton  AFB 
M 

Collins,  Wilkie — The  Moonstone — 38r. 
Podmore  AFB  M 

Cottrell,  Dorothy — The  Silent  Reefs — i4r. 
Weber  AFB  S 

Daviot,  Gordon — The  Privateer — i7r. 
Blackwell  APH  J 

Davis,  Burke — York  town — i6r.  Abbott 
APH  N 

DeAngeli,  Marguerite — The  Door  In  the 
Wall — 4r.  Meeker  APH  N 

Dickson,  Marguerite  S. — Turn  In  the  Road 
— i2r.  APH  J 

Dobie,  J.  Frank — The  Mustangs — i7r. 
Gilbert  APH  N 

Dostoyevsky,  Feodor — The  Idiot — 42r. 
Scourby  AFB  N 
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Downes,  Anne  M. — The  Pilgrim  Soul — i4r. 
Sales  APH  J 

Dubois,  Theodora  M. — The  Cavalier’s 
Corpse — nr.  Abbott  APH  J 

Frison-Roche,  Roger — The  Lost  Trail  of 
the  Sahara — i2r.  Scourby  AFB  J 

Frye,  Pearl — The  Sleeping  Sword — ggr. 
Brewster  AFB  Mr 

Gardner,  Erie  Stanley— The  Case  of  the 
Moth-eaten  Mink—  i3r.  Metz  APH 
Mr 

Gordon,  Mildred  and  Gordon,  Gordon — 
Campaign  Train— i3r.  Weber  AFB  Mr 

Grady,  Tex — High  Mesa — gr.  Abbott 
APH  Mr 

Haywood,  Carolyn— The  Mixed-up  Twins 
— 2r.  Carter  APH  Mr 

Hemingway,  Ernest— The  Old  Man  and 
the  Sea — 5r.  Scourby  AFB  Mr 

Hendryx,  James  B.— Intrigue  on  Halfaday 
Creek — gr.  Crask  APH  N 

Hope,  Anthony — The  Prisoner  of  Zenda — 
nr.  Scourby  AFB  J 

Horne,  Howard — Concord  Bridge — 
Barnes  APH  Mr 

Hughes,  Dorothy  B. — The  Davidian  Report 
— i$r.  Weber  AFB  Mr 

lams,  Jack— Into  Thin  Air— 8r.  Abbott 
APH  N 

Innes,  Hammond — Campbell’s,  Kingdom — 
i7r.  Blackwell  APH  Mr 

Johnson,  Pamela  H.— Catherine  Carter— 
37r-  Brewster  AFB  Mr 

Johnston,  Mary— To  Have  and  to  Hold- 
sir.  Scourby  AFB  M 

Keyes,  Frances  Parkinson— Steamboat 
Gothic — 42r.  Shields  AFB  N 

Kyne,  Peter  B.— The  Pride  of  Palomar— 
i7r.  Gilbert  APH  Mr 

Lamb,  Harold — Theodora  and  the  Em¬ 
peror;  the  Drama  of  Justinian — 2or. 
Blackwell  APH  Mr 

Lea,  Tom — The  Wonderful  Country — i6r. 
Weber  AFB  M 

Linford,  Dee — Man  Without  a  Star — 2ir. 
Gilbert  APH  M 


Nelson,  Hugh  L.— The  Sleep  Is  Deep— gr. 
Weber  AFB  J 

O’Rourke,  Frank — Gunsmoke  Over  Big 
Muddy — lor.  Gilbert  APH  J 

Paradise,  Viola — Tomorrow  the  Harvest — 
igr.  Shields  AFB  M 

Payne,  Robert — Blood  Royal — 25r.  Kaz- 
low  AFB  M 

Pei,  Mario  A. — Swords  of  Anjou — i6r. 
Brewster  AFB  S 

Pratt,  Fletcher — Double  Jeopardy — 8r. 
Clark  APH  Mr 

Rawlings,  Marjorie  K. — The  Sojourner — 
2or.  Everett  AFB  S 

Raynolds,  Robert — Sinner  of  Saint  Ambrose 
— 37r.  Meeker  APH  J 

Richter,  Conrad — The  Trees — i3r.  Meeker 
APH  Mr 

Sabatini,  Rafael — Bellarion  the  Fortunate 
— 27r.  Patterson  APH  Mr 

Sabatini,  Rafael — Captain  Blood  Returns 
—  i4r.  Blackwell  APH  Mr 

Sabatini,  Rafael — The  Fortunes  of  Captain 
Blood — i2r.  Blackwell  APH  M 

Steward,  Davenport — They  Had  a  Glory — 
23r.  Gilbert  APH  M 

Stout,  Rex — Prisoner’s  Base — gr.  Lazar 
AFB  M 

Stuart,  Matt — Wire  in  the  Wind — 8r. 
Crask  APH  N 

Tarkington,  Booth— Penrod — nr.  Metz 
APH  J 

Tarkington,  Booth — Penrod  and  Sam — i2r. 
Abbott  APH  J 

Teilhet,  Darwin — Steamboat  on  the  River 
— i8r.  Blackwell  APH  J 

Thackeray,  William  Makepeace — Vanity 
Fair;  A  Novel  Without  a  Hero — 5m 
Blackwell  APH  Mr 

Weenolsen,  Hebe — The  Last  Englishman 
— 22r.  Brewster  AFB  J 

Wellman,  Paul  I. — The  Comancheros — nr. 
Weber  AFB  J 

Wilson,  Dorothy  Clarke — House  of  Earth — 
2ir.  Smith  AFB  J 
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Wodehouse,  Pelham  G. — Pigs  Have  Wings 
nr.  Metz  APH  N 

Wouk,  Herman — The  Caine  Mutiny — 33r. 
Weber  AFB  N 

Story  Collections 

Haycox,  Ernest — Murder  on  the  Frontier 
— 7r.  Metz  APH  N 

Haycox,  Ernest — Pioneer  Loves — i3r. 
Denver  AFB  Mr 

Henry,  O. — The  Four  Million — lor.  Crask 
APH  Mr 

Terrill,  Roger,  ed. — Argosy  Book  of  Adven¬ 
ture  Stories — i5r.  Blackwell  APH  N 

Wilson,  Neil  C. — Nine  Brides  and  Granny 
Hite — lor.  Sales  APH  M 

Geography 

Chapin,  Henry  and  Smith,  F.  G.  Walton — 
The  Ocean  River — 2or.  Murdock  AFB 
Mr 

History 

Adams,  Henry — Mont-Saint-Michel  and 
Chartres — 25r.  Scourby  AFB  N 

American  Historical  Documents — 4.Y  Ger¬ 
ard  APH  M 

Billings,  Henry — All  Down  the  Valley — 8r. 
Gerard  APH  N 

Catton,  Bruce — Glory  Road — 24T.  Gerard 
APH  M 

Corbett,  Tames  E. — My  India — lor.  Clark 
APH  J 

Gibney,  Frank — Five  Gentlemen  of  Japan 
— 2or.  Lazar  AFB  N 

Monaghan,  Frank,  ed. — Heritage  of  Free¬ 
dom — i5r.  Webster  AFB  J 

Peattie,  Roderick — Black  Hills — igr.  Clark 
APH  M 

Shirer,  William  L. — Midcentury  Journey; 
The  Western  World  Through  Its  Years 
of  Conflict — i8r.  Crask  APH  J 

Tennien,  Mark — No  Secret  Is  Safe;  Behind 
the  Bamboo  Curtain — Earl  AFB 
S 

Thornton,  Francis  B. — Sea  of  Glory — nr. 
Kozlow  AFB  S 


Humor 

Thurber,  James — The  Thurber  Album — 
151'.  Scourby  AFB  Mr 

Journalism 

Buff,  Mary  8c  Buff,  Conrad — The  Apple 
and  the  Arrow — 2r.  Gladden  APH  N 

Lenski,  Lois — Cotton  In  My  Sack — 6r. 
Carter  APH  N 

Medicine 

Killilea,  Marie  L. — Karen — 14T.  Shields 
AFB  J 

Sharpe,  William — Brain  Surgeon — i6r. 
Knight  AFB  N 

Natural  Science 

Cousteau,  Captain  J.  Y. — The  Silent  World 
—  nr.  Weber  AFB  S 

Political  Science 

Allen,  Frederick  L. — The  Big  Change; 
America  Transforms  Itself:  1900-1950 — 
2or.  Barnes  APH  J 

Philbrick,  Herbert  A. — I  Led  3  Lives — i8r. 
Gerard  APH  Mr 

Stimpson,  George  W. — Book  About  Ameri¬ 
can  Politics — 5or.  Gladden  APH  M 

Psychology 

May,  Rollo — Man’s  Search  for  Himself — 
i2r.  Gerard  APH  N 

Overstreet,  Harry  A. — Great  Enterprise; 
Relating  Ourselves  to  Our  World — i8r. 
Murdock  AFB  Mr 

Peale,  Norman  Vincent — Power  of  Positive 
Thinking — i3r.  Clark  APH  S 

Religion 

Chase,  Mary  Ellen,  ed. — Readings  From 
the  Bible — 24r.  Scourby  AFB  J 

Science 

Anderson,  Edgar — Plants,  Man  and  Life — 
i4r.  Clark  APH  M 

Peattie,  Donald  C. — Sportsman’s  Country — 
7r.  Bryant  AFB  M 
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Sociology 

Darwin,  Sir  Charles  G.— The  Next  Million 
Years — gr.Murdock  AFB  S 


Zern,  Ed,  ed. — Zane  Grey’s  Adventures  in 
Fishing — i5r.  Gerard  APH  N 


Sports 

Doyle,  Adrian  Conan — Heaven  Has  Claws 
— lor.  Knight  AFB  S 


Theater 

Brown,  John  Mason — As  They  Appear — 
nr.  Scourby  AFB  S 


NOTICES 

The  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  announces  that  a  long  playing 
record  is  now  available  which  provides  a  documentary  and  narrated  account  of  the  27th 
Convention  of  the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  which  was  held  in 
the  Statler  Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C.,  July  12-17,  1953.  Entitled  It  Happened  Here,  the 
record  brings  the  high-spots  of  the  Convention  addresses,  discussions  and  report  in  the 
voices  of  those  attending  the  Convention. 

The  Documentary  has  a  playing  time  of  approximately  30  minutes,  on  long  playing 
microgroove  and  should  play  extremely  well  on  the  Talking  Book  Machine.  Producer- 
Narrator:  Leo  Orso.  Cost:  $3.00. 

Send  money  order  or  check  with  your  order  to: 

Leo  Orso 

Associated  Recording  Services 
P.  O.  Box  1743 
Washington  13,  D.  C. 


This  issue  of  Talking  Book  Topics  is  the  final  one  for  1953,  so  ^  contains  the  index 
of  all  Talking  Books  published  for  the  year.  Thus,  the  issues  for  March,  May,  July,  Sep¬ 
tember  and  November,  together,  form  an  annual  supplement  to  the  Talking  Book  Catalog. 


NEW  TALKING  BOOK  RECORDS 

OF  THE  BIBLE 


The  American  Bible  Society  announces  that  the  entire  New  Testament  in  the 
Revised  Standard  Version  is  now  ready  for  distribution. 


Rs  33  Bk  Matthew 

Rs  34  Bk  Mark 

Rs  35  Bk  Luke 

Rs  36  Bk  John 

Rs  37  Bk  Acts 

Rs  38  Bk  Romans 

Rs  39  Bk  I  8c  II  Corinthians 

Rs  40  Bk  Galatians 

Rs  41  Bk  Ephesians 

Rs  42  Bk  Philippians  and  Colossians 

Rs  43  Bk  I  8c  II  Thessalonians 

Rs  44  Bk  I  8c  II  Timothy 

Rs  45  Bk  Titus,  Philemon,  Hebrews 

Rs  46  Bk  James 

Rs  47  Bk  I  8c  II  Peter 

Rs  48  I,  II,  III  John  8c  Jude 

Rs  49  Bk  Revelation 


5  records 
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1  “ 

1 
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1 

2 

ti 

1 

1 
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The  Society  offers  these  records  direct  to  the  blind  at  the  special  price  of  25  cents  each 

plus  2  cents  a  record  for  wrapping  and  mailing. 

As  the  Bible  Society  offers  the  entire  Bible  in  the  King  James  Version  on  170  records, 
please  be  sure  to  state  the  Version  and  the  particular  book  desired  when  ordering. 

Remittance  may  be  made  in  stamps,  money  order  or  by  check,  and  all  orders  should  be 
sent  to  American  Bible  Society,  Blind  Department ,  450  Park  Avenue,  New  York  22,  New 
York. 
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CZ3  Adams  Mont-Saint  Michel  and  Charters — 2§r  AFB 
I  I  Barrymore — We  Barrymores — i8r  AFB 

□  Billings — All  down  the  valley — 8r  APH 

□  Breckinridge — Wide  neighborhoods — 2%y  APH 

□  Brick — The  rifleman — sir  AFB 

□  Buff — The  apple  and  the  arrow — 2r  APH 

□  Burlingame — General  Billy  Mitchell— 8r  APH 

□  Christie — Funerals  are  Fatal — i2r  AFB 

□  Christie — Murder  of  Roger  Ackroyd — 1  lr  APH 

□  Chute — Shakespeare  of  London — igr  APH 

□  Clark — Thomas  Alva  Edison — 4r  APH 

□  Criddle — Love  is  not  blind - 9r  APH 

□  Davis— Yorktown — i6rAPH 

I  I  DeAngeli — Door  in  the  wall — 4r  APH 
O  Dobie — The  mustangs — lyrAPH 

□  Dostoyevsky — T he  idiot— 42r  AFB 

□  Gibney — Five  gentlemen  of  Japan — 2or  AFB 

□  Havemann — 1  never  thought  we’d  make  it — i2r  APH 

□  Haycox — Murder  on  the  frontier — 7r  APH 


I  |  Haywood — The  mixed-up  twins — 2r  APH 

□  Hendryx — Intrigue  on  Halfaday  Creek — gr  APH 
|  |  Horan — Desperate  women — lgr  APH 

|  |  lams — Into  thin  air — 8r  APH 

[[]  Keyes — Steamboat  Gothic — 42r  AFB 

□  Kronenberger — Thread  of  laughter—  i6r  APH 
|  |  Lenski — Cotton  in  my  sack — 6r  APH 

□  May — Man’s  search  for  himself — i2r  APH 

□  Ross — Proud  Kate — i7r  APH 

|  |  Ruggles — Prince  of  players — 22r  AFB 

[  |  Sharpe — Brain  surgeon — i6r  AFB 

|  |  Sloop  — Miracle  in  the  hills — lor  APH 

|  [  Stuart — Wire  in  the  wind — 8r  APH 

|  |  Terrill — Argosy  book  of  adventure  stories — i5r  APH 

|  |  Wodehouse — Pigs  have  wings — 1  lr  APH 

[  |  Wouk — The  Caine  mutiny — 3gr  AFB 

|  |  Zern — Zane  Grey’s  adventures  in  fishing — i5r  APH 

□  Ellery  Queen’s  Mystery  Magazine — October,  November  ig53  APH 
[  |  Reader’s  Digest — October,  November  ig53  APH 


Dear  Librarian:  I  would  like  to  borrow  the  titles  checked  on  this  list: 

Reader’s  Name . 
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Postal  Unit  No 
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NEW  TALKING  BOOKS 

The  following  Talking  Books,  recently  recorded  for  the  Library  of  Congress,  may  now 
be  borrowed  from  your  regular  distributing  library. 

AFB — American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

APH — American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  Louisville,  Kentucky. 


NIB — National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 

Biography 
Merton,  Thomas 

Sign  of  Jonas.  (Harcourt  1953)  2ir,  read 
by  Barry  Doig.  AFB 

“Personal  notes  and  meditations"  of  the 
author  of  the  popular  book.  The  Seven 
Storey  Mountain.  A  stirring,  readable,  fas¬ 
cinating  volume,  depicting  the  daily  life  of 
a  monk,  a  book  which  has  extraordinary 
appeal.  Excellent  reviews. 

Najafi,  Najmeh  and  Hinckley,  Helen 
Persia  is  my  heart.  (Harper  1953)  i2r, 
read  by  Ethel  Everett.  AFB 

In  this  autobiography,  a  young  woman 


London,  England. 

writes  with  warmth  and  eloquence  of  life 
in  a  Persian  home  of  wealth.  It  contains 
vivid  descriptions  as  well  as  many  colorful 
examples  of  native  customs  and  the  changes 
that  have  been  taking  place  in  this  ancient 
country,  now  called  Iran. 

Rich,  Louise  D. 

Only  parent.  (Lippincott  1953)  8r,  read 
by  Terry  Hayes  Sales.  APH 

By  the  author  of  We  Took  to  the  Woods, 
this  book  tells,  with  her  typical  humor  and 
keen  observation  of  nature,  of  her  experi¬ 
ences  since  the  sudden  death  of  her  hus¬ 
band.  Town  life  during  the  children’s 


Talking  Book  Topics  is  published  bimonthly  by  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  15  West  16th  Street,  New  York  11,  N.  Y.  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Library  of 
Congress,  the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind  and  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  London,  England. 

January,  1954,  Volume  20,  No.  1. 

Reentered  as  second-class  matter  July  28,  1953  at  the  post  office  at  New  York,  N.  Y. 
under  the  Act  of  March  3,  1879. 
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schooling  is  contrasted  with  life  in  the 
depths  of  the  Maine  woods. 

Description  and  Travel 

Stewart,  George  R. 

U.  S.  40.  (Houghton  1953)  i3r,  read  by 
Paul  Clark.  APH 

Sub-title:  “Cross-section  of  the  United 
States  of  America/’  Written  by  the  author 
of  Storm ,  this  is  another  unusual  type  of 
book.  It  brings  to  life  one  of  America’s 
greatest  and  most  typical  highways,  one 
which  spans  the  continent.  A  new  kind 
of  book  for  motorists  who  think,  interpret¬ 
ing  the  region  it  passes  through. 

Fiction 

Aleichem,  Sholom 

Adventures  of  Mottel ,  the  cantor's  son. 
(Henry  Schuman  1953)  W  read  by  Nor¬ 
man  Rose.  AFB 

This  novel,  unfinished  at  the  author’s 
death  in  1916,  is  a  first-person  narrative 
of  the  life  and  adventures  of  a  young  Jew¬ 
ish  boy  (a  Yiddish  Huck  Finn),  first  in  his 
native  Russian  village,  then  on  the  long 
trip  to  America.  The  author  is  one  of  the 
most  beloved  of  Yiddish  writers;  the  book 
is  translated  by  his  granddaughter. 

Aurthur,  Robert  A. 

The  glorification  of  Al  Toolum.  (Rine¬ 
hart  *953)  lir>  read  by  Bud  Abbott.  APH 

This  book  is  the  subject  of  a  full-length 
review  on  another  page  of  this  issue. 

Ballard,  Todhunter 

West  of  Quarantine.  (Houghton  1952) 
8r,  read  by  Burt  Blackwell.  APH 

This  story  centers  around  the  bitter  feud 
which  raged  so  long  between  farmer  and 
cattleman  in  the  building  of  the  West.  A 
realistic,  exciting  yarn  by  an  author  who 
is  noted  for  his  Western  fiction. 

Bunyan,  John 

Pilgrim’s  progress.  (Oxford)  2or,  read  by 
Alexander  Scourby.  AFB 

A  new  recording  of  this  famous  religious 
allegory,  written  by  Bunyan  in  1678,  while 


imprisoned  for  his  beliefs.  This  book  is 
said  to  have  been  translated  into  108  dif¬ 
ferent  languages  and  dialects. 

Carse,  Robert 

Great  venture.  (Scribner  1952)  7r,  read 
by  Burt  Blackwell.  APH 

Fine  reading  for  boys  over  12  is  this  his¬ 
torical  novel  portraying  the  17th-century 
attempt  to  establish  a  Scottish  colony  in 
Darien.  A  powerfully  written  tale  of  high 
adventure:  duels,  jungle  skirmishes,  naval 
battles  and  shipwreck. 

Cloete,  Stuart 

The  curve  and  the  tusk.  (Houghton  1952) 
i3r,  read  by  Livingston  Gilbert.  APH 

Sub-title:  “A  novel  of  change  among  ele¬ 
phants  and  men.”  A  jungle  story  of  primi¬ 
tive  people  and  of  the  white  man  attempt¬ 
ing  to  solve  his  problems  in  the  jungles. 
This  complicated,  fascinating  tale  empha¬ 
sizes  philosophy  more  than  plot. 

Edmonds,  Walter  D. 

The  Boyds  of  Black  River.  (Dodd  1953) 
i2r,  read  by  Richard  Wangerin.  APH 

Upper  New  York  state  in  the  early  1900s 
is  the  setting  for  this  hearty,  happy  story  of 
farm  life  as  viewed  through  the  eyes  of  an 
adolescent  city  boy.  Another  popular  novel 
by  the  author  of  Drums  Along  the  Mo¬ 
hawk. 

Elston,  Allan  V. 

Saddle  up  for  sunlight.  (Lippincott  1952) 
nr,  read  by  Richard  Wangerin.  APH 

A  highly  recommended  Western  story, 
which  takes  place  in  Cody,  Wyoming,  in 
the  days  of  Buffalo  Bill.  An  absorbing  tale 
of  action  and  suspense  by  a  skillful  author 
of  frontier  fiction. 

Harris,  Margaret  &  Harris,  John 

The  medicine  whip.  (Morrow  1953)  nr, 
read  by  Milton  Metz.  APH 

A  vigorous  yarn,  including  an  exciting 
romance,  set  in  Wyoming  after  the  Civil 
War,  when  hostile  Indians  threatened  iso¬ 
lated  Army  outposts  and  the  slow-moving 
ox  trains  which  carried  their  arms  and  sup¬ 
plies. 
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Jenkins,  Sara  L. 

The  happy  people.  (Crowell  1953)  lor, 
read  by  Burt  Blackwell.  APH 

This  novel  about  the  experiences  of  a 
young  Methodist  minister  in  a  Georgia  tex¬ 
tile  town  contains  a  good  deal  of  psycho¬ 
logical  truth  and  authentic  drama.  Skillful 
inclusion  of  a  love  story  adds  to  the  pleas¬ 
ure  of  the  reading. 

Letton,  Jennette  &  Letton,  Francis 
The  young  Elizabeth.  (Harper  1953)  i2r, 
read  by  Jennette  Letton.  AFB 

A  historically  accurate,  effective  novel  of 
the  young  womanhood  of  Queen  Eliza¬ 
beth  I,  which  closes  with  the  death  of 
Queen  Mary  and  Elizabeth's  realization 
that  she  is  Queen  of  England.  Drama  and 
intrigue  and  political  strife  are  skillfully 
captured  in  this  story  of  Elizabeth’s  learn¬ 
ing  to  be  Queen.  Excellent  reviews. 

Masters,  John 

Lotus  and  the  wind.  (Viking  1953)  i6r, 
read  by  Ken  Meeker.  APH 

A  novel  of  adventure  and  espionage  in 
the  high  Himalayas,  by  a  writer  who  was 
born  in  India  and  served  14  years  with  the 
Indian  Army.  Of  special  interest  to  older 
boys. 

Richter,  Conrad 

Light  in  the  forest.  (Knopf  1953)  6r,  read 
by  Jim  Denver.  AFB 

This  is  the  story  of  a  boy  in  Colonial  days, 
who  was  captured  at  the  age  of  4  by  Dela¬ 
ware  Indians.  He  was  adopted  and  reared 
for  1 1  years  as  an  Indian,  and  then  forcibly 
returned  to  his  parents.  The  conflicts  that 
arise  make  a  gripping  story. 

Rushmore,  Helen 

Ponca ,  cowpony.  (Harcourt  1952)  3r,  read 
by  William  Gladden.  APH 

An  interesting  Western  story  for  children 
in  grades  4  and  5.  Clever  writing  about  a 
boy  and  his  pony  and  how  they  help  catch 
some  cattle  thieves. 

Turnbull,  Agnes  S. 

The  gown  of  glory.  (Houghton  1951) 
i7r,  read  by  Terry  Hayes  Sales.  APH 

Another  novel  about  the  life  of  a  minis¬ 


ter,  by  the  author  of  The  Bishop's  Mantle . 
This  time,  the  story  centers  around  a  Pres¬ 
byterian  minister  in  a  village  church  in 
Pennsylvania  50  years  ago.  An  old-fashioned 
simple  love  story  which  has  received  excel¬ 
lent  reviews. 

Waltari,  Mika 

Dark  angel.  (Putnam  1953)  i9r,  read  by 

John  Brewster.  AFB 

Translated  from  the  Finnish,  this  histori¬ 
cal  novel  concerns  Constantinople  at  the 
time  of  its  fall,  about  500  years  ago.  His¬ 
torical  accuracy  and  emotional  intensity  are 
combined  in  a  vivid,  exciting,  disturbing 
tale. 

Winwar,  Frances 

Eagle  and  the  rock.  (Harper  1953)  2ir, 

read  by  Alexander  Scourby.  AFB 

The  life  of  Napoleon  is  the  basis  of  this 
historical  novel  which  combines  the  excite¬ 
ment  of  fiction  with  the  scholarly  docu¬ 
mentation  of  history.  The  author  is  one  of 
the  most  popular  biographers  of  our  time. 
John  Gunther  says:  “This  is  probably  the 
best  book  on  Napoleon  I  ever  read.” 


Story  Collections 

Conklin,  Groff,  ed. 

Science-fiction  adventures  in  dimension. 
(Vanguard  1953)  23r,  read  by  Norman 
Rose.  AFB 

A  collection  of  imaginative  short  stories, 
some  of  which  border  on  pure  fantasy.  22 
electrifying  tales  of  time-travel  and  parallel 
worlds,  to  interest  readers  who  like  to 
imagine  about  life  on  Mars,  etc. 

Terrill,  Rogers,  ed. 

Argosy  book  of  sports  stories.  (Barnes 
1953)  i6r,  read  by  William  Gladden.  APH 

A  collection  of  the  best  sports  stories  that 
have  appeared  in  Argosy,  the  well-known 
magazine.  It  includes  such  a  variety  of 
sports  as  baseball,  football,  boxing,  wres¬ 
tling,  golf,  tennis,  sulky  racing,  horse  racing 
and  automobile  racing. 
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Humor 


Riddell,  Marjorie 

-M  is  for  mother.  (Longmans  1953)  3r> 
read  by  Tery  Hayes  Sales.  APH 


ff**-  trials  and  tribulations  of  an  Eng¬ 
lish  girl  whose  mother  writes  her  scatter¬ 
brained  letters  imagining  all  sorts  of  untrue 
situations  because  daughter  has  a  job  in 
London.  The  articles  first  appeared  in 
Punch”  Book  Review  Digest. 


Philosophy 

Durant,  Will 

Pleasures  of  philosophy.  (Simon  &  Schus- 

ter  *953)  36r>  read  by  Alexander  Scourby. 
AFB  7 

Sub-title:  “An  attempt  at  a  consistent 


philosophy  of  life.”  This  is  a  new  and  re¬ 
vised  edition  of  The  Mansions  of  Philoso¬ 
phy,  which  was  published  in  1929.  The 
author  is  well  known  for  admirable  books 
of  history  and  philosophy,  written  with 
charm  and  eloquence. 

Science 

Lapp,  Ralph  E. 

The  new  force.  (Harper  1953)  nr,  read 
by  Walter  Gerard.  APH 

Sub-title:  “The  story  of  atoms  and  peo¬ 
ple.”  The  author,  a  unique  combination  of 
author  and  atomic  scientist,  has  written  a 
readable,  informative  primer  on  atomic  en¬ 
ergy,  covering  all  aspects  of  the  wonderful 
and  terrible  new  force  that  is  only  10  years 
old. 


The  Name  Behind  the  Voice — KARL  WEBER 

Karl  Weber  has  been  reading  for  Talking  Books  since  1951,  and,  like  most  of  the 
peop  e  w  o  o  this  recording,  has  a  number  of  years  of  successful  radio  and  television 
work  behind  him.  In  the  excellent  spy  picture,  Walk  East  on  Beacon,  he  played  the 
part  of  the  government  agent,  Reynolds. 

Of  special  interest  is  the  fact  one  of  his  first  jobs  was  reading  to  a  blind  professor 
of  speech  when  Mr.  Weber  was  a  student  at  Iowa  University.  It  was  this  professor  who 
gave  him  his  basic  training  and  encouraged  him  to  make  a  career  of  acting 

After  graduating  from  Iowa  University,  he  took  a  job  with  the  Globe  Theater  in 
Cleveland,  a  repertory  outfit  originally  organized  for  the  Chicago  World’s  Fair.  He 
next  went  to  Chicago  where  he  spent  eight  years  in  radio  and  stock.  Then,  following 
a  hitch  in  the  Navy,  he  came  to  New  York. 

Mr.  Weber  can  be  heard  practically  any  day  on  radio  as  Verne  Massey  in  Lorenzo 
Jones;  he  also  has  a  part  in  Helen  Trent.  On  Broadway  he  has  been  seen  in  Lady 
Behave,  Land  of  Fame,  and  The  Respectful  Prostitute.  Right  now  he  is  understudying 
Led  Erickson  m  the  current  play  Tea  and  Sympathy.  He  has  also  had  a  large  number 
of  television  parts,  notably  on  the  Ford  and  Studio  One  programs. 

The  best  known  books  Karl  Weber  has  done  are  The  Caine  Mutiny  and  The  Won¬ 
derful  Country,  but  he  has  done  many  others,  including  a  Nero  Wolfe  mystery  and  sev¬ 
eral  works  of  non-fiction.  He  has  an  easy,  natural  reading  style,  and,  needless  to  say,  a 
ne  voice.  His  speech  is  typically  Midwestern — the  kind  that  appeals  to  a  majority  of 

Ho  LC 1 JL L 1  o  1 

Mr.  Weber  lives  with  his  family  in  Woodcliff,  New  Jersey,  where,  between  radio,  tele-  1 

vision  and  Talking  Book  jobs,  he  spends  most  of  his  time  working  on  his  house  and 
grounds. 
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REVIEW 


THE  GLORIFICATION  OF  AL  TOO- 
LUM.  By  Robert  Alan  Aurthur.  New 
York:  Rinehart  &  Co.  $3.00. 

By  Lee  Rogow 

(Taken  from  the  Saturday  Review ,  June  13, 

1953) 

On  a  morning  in  1952,  A1  Toolum  awoke 
in  Fernvale,  Long  Island,  an  awakening 
not  dissimilar  from  the  rising  of  George 
Babbitt  back  in  Zenith  misty  decades  be¬ 
fore.  Like  Babbitt,  Toolum  was  settled 
in  routine,  firmly  emplaced  in  home,  sub¬ 
urb,  marriage,  family,  job.  Like  Babbitt, 
he  had  lost  the  power  to  snap  the  silken 
chains  of  habit,  but  he  was  troubled  by 
the  vague  feeling  of  having  missed  the  boat, 
of  being  bored  by  his  marriage,  separated 
from  his  children,  and  unfulfilled  by  his 
work. 

Toolum  might  have  continued  on  this 
treadmill  until  doomsday,  but  he  was 
touched  by  an  ultramodern  finger  of  fate — 
a  bubblegum  company  selected  him  as  Mr. 
Yankee  Doodle,  the  most  average  Average 
Man  in  the  United  States.  His  height, 
coloring,  weight,  age,  taste  in  breakfast  food 
all  checked.  He  preferred  Norman  Rockwell 
to  Grant  Wood,  Irving  Berlin  to  Ferde 
Grofe.  He  was  Mr.  Yankee  Doodle,  and 
his  troubles  had  just  begun. 

Robert  Alan  Aurthur  records  Al’s  dif¬ 
ficulties  in  “The  Glorification  of  A1  Too- 
lum.”  First  came  the  presents.  He  had  been 
avoiding  a  TV  set.  Then  they  put  him 
on  a  television  program,  and  he  came  across 
like  an  outstandingly  stupid  sweepstakes 
winner.  Then,  since  his  uniquely  average 
tastes  made  him  a  one-man  nationwide  sur¬ 
vey,  he  became  the  official  taster  for  new 
cola  drinks,  the  official  guinea  pig  for  po¬ 
tential  hit  songs. 

To  the  embarrassment  of  the  advertising 
genius  who  had  dreamed  up  the  Yankee 
Doodle  contest,  it  soon  developed  that 
Toolum  was  not  a  statistic,  not  a  page  out 
of  the  “World  Almanac,"  but  a  man.  He 


described  the  cola  drink  as  “too  fizzy,"  he 
hated  the  potential  hit  songs.  Moreover,  the 
average  man’s  youngest  kid  was  having  per¬ 
sonality  problems  because  his  two  older 
brothers  excluded  him  from  their  palship, 
and  Yankee  Doodle’s  son  had  to  go  to  a 
child  analyst. 

To  increase  the  discomfiture  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  brain  and  his  hired  hand  in  the 
button-down  shirt,  Toolum  joined  the  pos¬ 
sibly  subversive  League  to  Free  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Peoples.  His  wife  joined  a  Minute 
Maid  organization  and  got  arrested  during 
a  housewives’  strike  against  high  prices. 

In  the  end,  A1  Toolum  was  fired  from  the 
position  of  Yankee  Doodle,  but  sticking  a 
feather  in  his  cap  had  changed  his  life  and 
brought  him  into  closer  harmony  with 
his  wife,  his  kids,  and  more  importantly, 
with  himself. .  . 

Robert  Alan  Aurthur  has  been  enmeshed 
with  television,  notably  with  a  show  called 
“Mr.  Peepers,"  and  this  makes  it  odd  that 
his  fun-poking  at  the  new  industry  should 
be  the  least  effective  portion  of  the  book. 
The  madness  of  Madison  Avenue  has  been 
done  many  times  before,  and  many  times 
more  effectively.  This  part  of  his  writing  is 
revue-sketch  caricature,  even  to  the  por¬ 
trayal  of  the  tiresome  young  man  who  can’t 
stand  advertising  because  of  the  guilt  on 
the  gingerbread. 

When  Aurthur  writes  about  A1  Toolum 
and  family  his  touch  is  surer.  He  may 
have  started  with  caricature,  but  his  under¬ 
standing  of  people  is  too  sharp  to  permit 
him  to  stray  off  into  silly  wildness.  As  a 
result  of  the  variations  in  approach,  “The 
Glorification  of  A1  Toolum"  is  an  amusing 
but  uneven  book,  neither  freshly  satiric 
on  the  one  hand  nor  honestly  touching  on 
the  other. 

It  would  appear  that  Aurthur  might  have 
done  better  if  he  had  not  gotten  a  per¬ 
fectly  wonderful  idea  for  a  novel  about 
a  man  who  is  picked  to  be  Yankee  Doodle, 
and  if  he  had  instead  concentrated  on  the 
Toolums,  who  seem  to  be  interesting  people. 
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The  Author  of  This  Issue — MIKA  W  ALTAR  I 

From  Current  Biography 


.  .  .  The  son  of  the  Reverend  Toimi 
Armes  and  Olga  Maria  (Johansson)  Wal- 
tari,  Mika  Toimi  Waltari  was  born  in 
Helsinki,  Finland,  on  September  19,  1908; 
his  forebears,  traced  back  to  the  early  seven¬ 
teenth  century,  had  tilled  the  soil  until 
his  grandfather,  losing  his  farm,  went  to 
the  capital  city  and  became  a  bricklayer. 
Waltari’s  imaginative  and  narrative  gifts 
were  early  evident;  while  still  at  high  school 
in  the  city  of  his  birth,  reported  Book-of- 
the-Month  Club  News,  he  was  “known  as  a 
poet,  and  had  also  tossed  off  two  mystery 
novels,  one  of  which,  later  produced  by  the 
writer  as  a  joke,  won  first  prize  in  the 
Scandinavian  detective  story  competition” 
some  fourteen  years  later. 

Graduated  from  secondary  school  in  1926, 
Waltari  entered  Helsinki  University  as  a 
theological  student,  but  was  not  to  follow 
in  the  footsteps  of  his  pastor-schoolmaster 
father.  Finding  himself  in  what  has  been 
described  as  “almost  revolutionary  disagree¬ 
ment  with  his  background,”  he  changed  to 
the  philosophy  course.  In  1927  he  went  to 
Paris,  where,  freed  from  bourgeois  con¬ 
straint,  he  joined  a  group  of  young  lit¬ 
erary  radicals  who  called  themselves  “The 
Torch  Bearers”  and  wrote  his  first  pub¬ 
lished  novel,  Suuri  illusioni  (“The  Grand 
Illusion” — not  related  to  the  motion  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  same  name).  This  work,  issued 
in  Finland  in  1928,  was  an  immediate  popu¬ 
lar  success  and  was  soon  translated  into 
Swedish,  Norwegian  and  Estonian. 

The  author  returned  to  Helsinki  Uni¬ 
versity  to  complete  requirements  for  the 
Master  of  Arts  degree,  which  he  received 
in  1929;  two  years  of  wandering  through 
Europe  and  the  Middle  East  followed.  In 
1931  Waltari  married  and  went  to  work  in 
Finland  for  his  publisher,  Werner  Soder- 
strom,  as  a  translator  and  publicity  man. 
Two  years  later  (1933)  another  widely 
read  Waltari  novel,  the  title  of  which  may 
be  rendered  as  “The  Orange  Seed,”  ap¬ 
peared.  .  . 

During  five  years  as  a  publisher’s  assis¬ 


tant,  Waltari  penned  numerous  poems,  fairy 
stories,  novels  and  dramatic  works,  many 
of  which,  he  himself  admits,  were  not  of 
first  literary  quality.  At  the  same  time,  how¬ 
ever,  he  was  becoming  increasingly  en¬ 
grossed  in  Finnish  history  and  was  already 
doing  research  for  what  has  been  called  his 
“first  great  masterpiece,”  the  three-volume 
historical  novel  Vieras  mies  tuli  taloon 
(“From  Father  to  Son”).  This  work  ap¬ 
peared  in  1937,  one  year  after  its  author 
had  been  appointed  editor  of  Finland’s 
principal  illustrated  weekly,  Suomen  Kuva- 
lehti ;  translated  into  fourteen  languages, 
and  later  filmed,  it  brought  its  author  the 
National  Literary  Prize.  Meanwhile,  on  the 
lookout  for  a  suitable  new  historical  theme 
“with  significance  applicable  to  modern 
times,”  Waltari  had  been  attracted  to  the 
figure  of  the  Egyptian  Pharaoh  Akhnaton, 
prophet  of  a  “single  just  God  ...  to  replace 
the  corrupted  gods  of  the  entrenched  po¬ 
litical  priests.”  The  ruler  was  made  the  cen¬ 
tral  figure  of  a  drama,  Akhnaton,  written 
in  1937  and  performed  at  the  National 
Theatre  in  Helsinki  in  1938.  Akhnaton  is 
but  one  of  Waltari’s  fifteen  works  for  the 
stage,  most  of  them  of  the  “strong  and  dra¬ 
matic”  character,  and  two  of  which  have 
brought  their  author  the  Finnish  Literary 
Society’s  dramatic  prize. 

When  the  Russo-Finnish  War  broke  out 
in  late  1939,  Waltari  resigned  his  editor¬ 
ship  of  Suomen  Kuvalehti ,  volunteered  for 
service,  and  was  assigned  to  the  State  In¬ 
formation  Bureau.  Outstanding  among  his 
wartime  novels  are:  Kaarina  Maununtytar 
(“Karen,  Daughter  of  Magnus”),  an  his¬ 
torical  romance  which  appeared  in  1942 
and  was  translated  into  Swedish,  Danish, 
German  and  French;  and  the  now  famous 
Sinuhe,  egyptilainen,  published  in  Finland 
in  1945,  and  in  the  United  States  in  August 
1949  as  The  Egyptian. 

With  the  appearance  of  Naomi  Walford’s 
translation  of  The  Egyptian  in  America, 
Waltari’s  name  became  familiar  to  a  trans¬ 
atlantic  public.  .  . 
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When  The  Egyptian  was  chosen  by  the 
Book-of-the-Month  Club  for  its  September 
(1949)  choice,  the  board  of  that  organiza¬ 
tion  advised  members  not  to  select  a  sub¬ 
stitute  title — “to  read  this  book  is  to  be¬ 
come  lost  in  a  new  world.”  In  the  book 
reviewing  columns  The  Egyptian  received 
a  somewhat  “mixed  press.”  .  .  .  The  novel 
headed  the  American  fiction  best-seller  lists 
almost  immediately  and  maintained  first 
place  into  1950  in  the  Times  compilation 
of  best  sellers. 

Waltari  has  been  a  member  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Finnish  Writers’  Associa¬ 
tion  since  1930,  was  its  vice-president  from 
j938  to  1942,  and  is  executive  secretary  of 
the  P.E.N.  Club  of  Finland  and  secretary 


of  the  preliminary  general  committee  for 
the  Congress  of  Scandinavian  Authors.  The 
Finnish  writer’s  wife  is  the  former  Marjatta 
Luukkonen,  daughter  of  an  army  officer; 
they  have  a  daughter,  who  was  sixteen  in 
1950.  “Constantly  studying  and  writing,  he 
has  little  time  for  social  affairs,”  stated  the 
Book-of-the-Month  Club  News.  “He  has  a 
special  interest  in  modern  art;  in  his  house 
are  many  paintings  by  young  Finnish  ar¬ 
tists.” 

Editor’s  Note:  Waltari’s  latest  novel,  The 
Dark  Angel,  also  translated  by  Naomi  Wal- 
ford,  which  was  published  last  spring  in 
this  country,  is  listed  among  the  new  Talk¬ 
ing  Books  in  this  issue. 
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Biography 

Carter,  Hodding 

Where  Main  street  meets  the  river.  (Rine¬ 
hart  1953)  i6r,  read  by  Milton  Metz.  APH 

This  book  is  the  subject  of  a  full-length 
review  on  another  page  of  this  issue. 

Cowles,  Virginia 

Winston  Churchill;  the  era  and  the  man. 
(Harper  1953)  26r,  read  by  Horace  Bra- 
ham.  AFB 

The  fullest,  most  readable  biography  of 
the  Prime  Minister,  which  picks  out  the 


main  strands  in  his  personality  which  have 
endured  throughout  his  50-year  career.  The 
author,  a  friend  of  the  Churchill  family, 
has  had  opportunities  to  observe  the  fa¬ 
mous  statesman  in  private  life  as  well  as 
public,  and  she  has  written  a  lively,  versa¬ 
tile  study  of  his  paradoxical  life. 

Morehouse,  Ward 

Just  the  other  day;  from  yellow  pines  to 
Broadway.  (McGraw  1953)  nr,  read  by 
The  Author  and  Karl  Weber.  AFB 

A  sparkling  book  of  the  highlights  in  the 
life  of  a  drama  critic,  columnist  and  world- 
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traveller.  7  his  volume  contains  fine  theat¬ 
rical  anecdotes,  a  picture  of  the  author’s 
journalistic  apprenticeship  in  the  South, 
and  a  poignant  description  of  the  death  of 
the  New  York  Sun  on  which  he  had  worked 
for  24  years. 

Description  and  Travel 

Douglas,  William  O. 

North  from  Malaya.  (Doubleday  1953) 

i6r,  read  by  Paul  Clark.  APH 

Mr.  Justice  Douglas’s  4th  travel  book 
deals  with  a  difficult  subject  and  proves  to 
be  a  valuable  and  challenging  survey  of 
conditions  in  Asia.  In  addition  to  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  situation  in  that  critical  area, 
it  includes  commonsense  judgments  and 
practical  recommendations. 

Drama 

Ibsen,  Henrik 

Hedda  Gabler.  4r  AFB 

Recorded  by  permission  from  Theater 
Masterworks  Album  No.  1 — with  full  cast. 
Ibsen’s  famous  play  is  a  remarkable  charac¬ 
ter  study  of  a  selfish,  hard-hearted  woman 
whose  jealousy  lures  a  former  suitor  back 
to  dissipation,  ruins  her  own  marriage,  and 
results  in  her  death. 

Shakespeare,  William 

An  evening  with  William  Shakespeare. 

3r  AFB 

Recorded  with  permission  from  Theater 
Masterworks  Album  No.  2— with  full  cast. 
Includes  scenes  and  passages  from  several 
of  Shakespeare’s  plays,  including  Macbeth , 
Hamlet,  Twelfth  Night,  as  well  as  the 
poet’s  best-known  songs.  The  cast  includes 
such  celebrities  as  Eva  Le  Gallienne  and 
Claude  Rains,  as  well  as  Wesley  Addy,  who 
is  familiar  as  a  Talking  Book  reader. 

Wilde,  Oscar 

The  importance  of  being  earnest.  3r  AFB 

Recorded  by  permission  from  Theater 
Masterworks  Album  No.  3 — with  full  cast. 
Wilde’s  well-known  comedy  is  a  witty  satire 
on  the  British  nobility  and  clergy  at  the  end 
of  the  19th  century.  The  title  is  a  play  on 
words,  since  Ernest  turns  out  to  be  the  real 


name  of  the  hero,  whose  noble  lineage  has 
been  obscured. 

Fiction 

Ambler,  Eric 

The  Schirmer  inheritance.  (Knopf  1953) 
lor,  read  by  Norman  Rose.  AFB 

An  absorbing  tale  of  a  lawyer  searching 
for  the  lost  heir  to  an  American  fortune 
among  the  displaced  and  dispersed  peoples 
of  Europe.  A  lighter  yarn  than  this  writer’s 
earlier,  more  serious  suspense  novels.  Eric 
Ambler  is  a  skilled  storyteller,  and  his  books 
are  popular. 

Chapman,  Maristan,  pseud. 

Tennessee  Hazard.  (Lippincott  1953)  igr, 
read  by  Livingston  Gilbert.  APH 

This  historical  novel  of  pioneer  days  in 
Tennessee  is  concerned  with  a  Spanish 
conspiracy  against  the  young  Republic.  It 
contains  excitement,  romance,  intrigue,  all 
combining  to  bring  history  to  life. 

Derleth,  August 

Fell  purpose.  (Arcadia  House  1953)  6r, 
read  by  Lamar  Crask.  APH 

An  old-fashioned  detective  story  laid  in 
a  small  Wisconsin  town.  The  murders  of 
two  village  gossips  give  the  chief  of  police 
a  difficult  problem  to  solve,  so  he  calls  on 
eccentric  old  Judge  Peck  for  assistance. 

Dickens,  Charles 

A  Christmas  carol.  (Macmillan)  6r,  read 
by  John  Brewster.  AFB 

A  new  recording  of  the  old  favorite,  the 
Christmas  tale  that  comes  to  life  again 
every  year  in  countless  homes  and  schools. 
Originally  published  100  years  ago,  this  is 
the  story  of  Scrooge  and  Marley’s  ghost  and 
Tiny  dim. 

Farris,  Jack 

Ramey.  (Lippincott  1953)  lor,  read  by 
Ken  Meeker.  APH 

A  sensitive  novel  by  a  man  who  was 
raised  in  Arkansas,  where  the  story  is  cen¬ 
tered.  Ramey  is  a  boy  in  his  teens,  son  of  a 
Baptist  preacher  in  the  Ozark  Mountains. 
In  the  year  covered  by  this  book,  Ramey 
experiences  emotions  and  events  which  re¬ 
sult  in  his  growing  up. 
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Forester,  Cecil  S. 

Hornblower  and  the  Atropos.  (Little 
1953)  15r»  read  by  Horace  Braham.  AFB 

Although  this  is  the  most  recent  of  the 
popular  Hornblower  stories,  it  tells  of  the 
early  days  of  young  Captain  Hornblower, 
and  fits  chronologically  into  the  third  place 
in  the  series.  Episodes  included  are  Lord 
Nelson’s  funeral,  capture  of  a  Spanish 
frigate,  and  the  recovery  of  sunken  treasure 
in  Turkish  waters. 

Hilton,  James 

Time  and  time  again.  (Little  1953)  i5r, 
read  by  John  Brewster.  AFB 

The  mildly  successful  foreign  service 
career  of  a  minor  British  diplomat  makes 
a  quietly  moving  and  absorbing  story.  A 
thoughtful,  well-written  novel,  with  inter¬ 
esting  glimpses  of  Paris,  of  embassy  life 
abroad  and  vivid  scenes  of  London’s  blitz¬ 
ing. 

Kelland,  Clarence  Budington 

Tombstone.  (Harper  1952)  nr,  read  by 
Bud  Abbott.  APH 

A  thrilling  adventure  story  of  Arizona’s 
stormiest  days,  by  a  noted  writer  of  West¬ 
ern  books. 

Lindop,  Audrey  E. 

The  singer  not  the  song.  (Appleton  1953) 
i9r,  read  by  Karl  Weber.  AFB 

Set  in  an  isolated  Mexican  village,  this 
novel  depicts  the  battle  between  good,  rep¬ 
resented  by  a  fine  Irish  priest,  and  evil, 
symbolized  by  Malo,  a  fearless  bandit.  Fine 
writing  by  a  young  author  with  several 
previous  books  to  her  credit. 

Selinko,  Annemarie 

Desiree.  (Morrow  1953)  3or,  read  by 
Dale  Carter.  APH 

The  amazing,  fascinating  story  of  the 
silk  merchant’s  daughter,  who,  once  en¬ 
gaged  to  Napoleon,  married  his  famous 
general,  Jean-Baptiste  Bernadotte.  Theirs 
was  a  long,  true  love  which  ended  with  the 
founding  of  a  new  dynasty:  the  Bernadotte 
kings  of  Sweden. 

Spinatelli,  Carl  J. 

The  Florentine.  (Prentice-Hall  1953)  25r, 
read  by  Karl  Weber.  AFB 


Benvenuto  Cellini  is  the  hero  of  this 
biographical  novel;  the  famous  artist  comes 
to  life  with  all  his  lusty,  swashbuckling 
escapades,  against  the  background  of  Ren¬ 
aissance  Italy. 

Weinreb,  Nathaniel  N. 

The  Babylonians.  (Doubleday,  1953)  22r, 

read  by  Ken  Meeker.  APH 

Ancient  Babylon  and  Judea  form  the 
setting  for  this  vivid  historical  novel.  Bela- 
dar.  King  Nebuchadnezzar’s  physician,  is 
the  chief  character,  and  through  him  the 
author  reveals  remarkable  medical  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  period.  A  brilliant  pageant  of 
the  fascinating  era  of  history  when  Babylon 
ruled  the  world. 

Story  Collections 

Fenner,  Phyllis  R.,  ed. 

Cowboys,  cowboys,  cowboys.  (Watts  1950) 

8r,  read  by  Livingston  Gilbert.  APH 

Sub-title:  “Stories  of  roundups  and  ro¬ 
deos,  branding  and  broncho-busting.”  An 
anthology  of  17  short  stories  of  cowboys  in 
both  the  old  and  the  new  West,  represent¬ 
ative  of  outstanding  authors  in  this  field. 
Excellent  reviews. 

Harris,  Joel  C. 

Uncle  Remus:  his  songs  and  his  sayings. 

(Grosset  1880)  gr,  read  by  Hugh  Fellows. 
AFB 

A  new  recording  of  this  well  known  col¬ 
lection  of  plantation  legends,  verses  and 
“sayings.”  Includes  “The  Wonderful  Tar- 
Baby”  and  other  adventures  of  Brer  Fox, 
Brer  Rabbit  and  the  others,  as  Uncle 
Remus  told  them  to  the  little  boy. 

History 

DeVoto,  Bernard 

The  course  of  empire.  (Houghton  1952) 

35r,  read  by  Alexander  Scourby.  AFB 

Here  is  history  written  in  the  grand 
manner,  a  work  of  art  that  catches  the 
reader’s  imagination.  It  is  a  survey  of  the 
history  of  the  exploration  of  North  America 
during  300  years  ending  in  1805.  Excellent 
reviews. 
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Gibbon,  Edward 

Decline  and  fall  of  the  Roman  empire. 

Edited  by  Dero  A.  Saunders.  (Viking 

portable  library)  g6r,  read  by  Alexander 

Scourby.  AFB 

This  is  an  abridgment  of  the  great  his¬ 
torical  work.  The  editor  says,  “This  book 
is  designed  to  give  the  reader  a  taste  for 
Gibbon,  in  the  hope  that  he  will  go  out 
and  make  a  glutton  of  himself."  It  is  well 
done,  preserving  the  best  characteristics  of 
the  original  history. 

Toynbee,  Arnold  J. 

The  world  and  the  West.  (Oxford  1953) 

4r,  read  by  John  Knight.  AFB 

Six  essays,  written  in  clear,  readable  style, 
by  an  outstanding,  scholarly  historian. 
Readers  concerned  with  the  fundamental 
issues  underlying  the  cold  war  will  gain 
much  understanding  of  current  situations 
from  the  author’s  vast  knowledge. 


Humor 

Baker,  Louise 

Snips  and  snails.  (McGraw  1953)  9r>  read 
by  Terry  Hayes  Sales.  APH 

This  author  writes  in  rollicking  style  of 
her  experiences  as  the  only  woman  teacher 
in  a  private  school  for  boys  in  Arizona. 
Her  adventures  as  teacher,  town  marshal, 
zoo  keeper  and  foster  mother  to  8-year-old 
boys  are  related  in  witty,  charming,  good- 
humored  manner. 


Natural  Science 

Carrighar,  Sally 

Icebound  summer.  (Knopf  1953)  nr, 
read  by  Kay  Parker.  AFB 

A  group  of  stories  about  lives  and  court¬ 
ships  of  the  beasts  and  birds  of  Norton 
Sound,  Alaska,  during  the  brief  summer 
season.  The  author’s  third  volume  in  a 
group  of  fine  books  of  natural  history. 
Charming  style,  combined  with  accuracy  of 
observation,  makes  them  very  popular. 


Psychology 

Robinson,  James  H. 

Mind  in  the  making.  (Harper  1921)  gr, 
read  by  John  Knight.  AFB 

A  significant  book  tracing  the  history  of 
the  mind  from  its  animal  origin.  The  au¬ 
thor’s  style  is  brilliant  and  fascinating  as 
he  explains  the  reasons  for  our  intellectual 
bondage.  Sub-title:  “The  relation  of  in¬ 
telligence  to  social  reform."  Introduction 
by  Stuart  Chase. 

Science 

Kaempffert,  Waldemar 

Explorations  in  science.  (Viking  1952) 
i3r,  read  by  Walter  Gerard.  APH 

For  over  25  years  the  science  and  engi¬ 
neering  editor  of  the  New  York  Times ,  and 
the  author  of  several  books  on  science,  Mr. 
Kaempffert  is  well  qualified  to  report  on 
items  of  scientific  progress  that  have  made 
news  headlines  since  1945.  These,  carefully 
checked  with  experts,  cover  all  fields  of 
research. 

Woodbury,  David  O. 

Glass  giant  of  Palomar.  (Dodd  1939)  lgr, 
read  by  Milton  Metz.  APH 

Revised  and  enlarged  edition  of  this 
work  which  is  considered  the  official  ac¬ 
count  of  the  200-inch  telescope  in  Cali¬ 
fornia.  A  human-interest  account  of  its 
building  and  discoveries,  stressing  the  ex¬ 
citing,  adventurous  side  of  scientific 
achievement. 

Sports 

Smith,  Robert  M. 

Heroes  of  baseball.  (World  Pub.  1952) 
gr,  read  by  Paul  Clark.  APH 

32  brief  sketches  which  provide  an  enter¬ 
taining  introduction  to  baseball  lore.  Sub¬ 
title:  “Unforgettable  stories  of  the  immor¬ 
tal  players  who  have  made  baseball  the 
national  game."  It  includes  early  players 
like  Michael  J.  Kelly  of  “Slide,  Kelly! 
Slide!”  fame,  as  well  as  the  one  and  only 
Babe  Ruth,  and  courageous  Jackie  Robin¬ 
son. 
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TALKING  BOOKS — Available  from 
Individual  Libraries 


The  following  juvenile  books  have  been  purchased  by  the  Free  Library  of  Philadelphia 
and  can  be  obtained  directly  from  that  library. 


Gag,  Wanda 

Gone  is  gone ,  and  Millions  of  cats.  Also 
contains  Pogo’s  train  ride ,  by  Jo  and 
Ernest  Norling.  2r 

Hewes,  Agnes  D. 

The  iron  doctor;  a  story  of  deep-water 
diving,  isr 


Potter,  Edna 

Christopher  Columbus ,  the  story  of  a 
great  adventure.  3r 

Wheeler,  Opal 

Stephen  Foster  and  his  little  dog  Tray. 


REVIEW 


WHERE  MAIN  STREET  MEETS  THE 

RIVER.  By  Hodding  Carter.  New  York: 

Rinehart  &  Co.  $4.00. 

By  Walter  Wray 

(Taken  from  the  Saturday  Review ,  May  23, 

1953) 

In  that  year  of  the  great  Depression, 
when  millions  of  men  and  women 
were  out  of  jobs  and  saw  no  prospect  of 
getting  one,  Hodding  Carter  and  his  wife 
of  five  months  set  themselves  up  as  news¬ 
paper  publishers  in  Hammond,  La.,  a  town 
of  some  6,000  people,  sixty  miles  north  of 
New  Orleans.  Perhaps  the  reason  was  they 
were  young  and  didn’t  know  any  better. 

Hodding  had  just  been  fired  from  the 
Associated  Press  with  the  admonition  that 
he  was  not  cut  out  to  be  a  newspaper  re¬ 
porter.  He  and  his  wife,  Betty,  had  a  total 
of  $367 — a  lot  of  money  in  1932,  but  not 
enough  to  go  into  newspaper  publishing, 
that  is,  not  enough  for  anybody  in  his 
senses. 

The  Carters  soon  found  themselves  in 
plenty  of  fights — I  say  the  Carters  because 
Betty  was  always  there  and  not  always  com¬ 
pletely  in  the  background.  It  was  Betty 
who  one  day  during  the  fight  against  Huey 
Long  reminded  Hodding  as  he  was  leaving 
the  house,  “Honey,  you’ve  forgotten  your 
shotgun.” 

The  fight  with  Long  led  to  the  Carters’ 


departure  from  Louisiana.  They  sold  their 
paper  in  the  spring  of  1936  to  three  news¬ 
papermen  who  had  worked  for  Long.  “No 
newspaperman  not  identified  with  the  Long 
dynasty,”  Hodding  writes  in  his  new  book, 
Where  Main  Street  Meets  the  River,  “would 
have  dared  to  take  over.” 

Hodding  and  Betty  Carter  have  gone  a 
long  way  since  that  strategic  departure 
from  Hammond  seventeen  years  ago.  To¬ 
day,  at  the  age  of  forty-six,  Hodding  is  a 
man  of  consequence  far  beyond  the  spot 
where  Main  Street  meets  the  river — Green¬ 
ville,  Miss.,  a  growing  industrial  city  and 
farm  center  of  30,000.  He  is  editor  and 
publisher  of  Greenville’s  only  newspaper, 
the  daily  Delta  Democrat-Times ,  the  holder 
of  a  Pulitzer  Prize  for  editorial  writing,  the 
author  of  two  novels  and  two  non-fiction 
books  about  the  South.  When  editors  of 
national  magazines  are  looking  for  an  arti¬ 
cle  on  the  contemporary  South  as  it  seems 
to  a  “Southern  liberal,”  they  turn  to  Hodd¬ 
ing,  just  as  years  ago,  when  they  wanted 
a  thoughtful  piece  about  the  Midwest,  they 
turned  to  William  Allen  White. 

In  Where  Main  Street  Meets  the  River, 
Hodding  Carter  tells  what  has  happened 
to  him  during  the  past  twenty  years.  His 
book  is  partly  informal  autobiography  and 
partly  testament  of  faith;  but  even  where 
Hodding  is  stating  his  credo,  it  is  peppered 
with  anecdotes  that  illustrate  what  he 
means  and  why.  His  book  is  more  personal 
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than  Jonathan  Daniels’s  fine  reportorial 
odyssey,  A  Southerner  Discovers  the  South, 
and  his  orientation  is  a  bit  less  regional 
than  Ellis  Arnall’s  challenging  program  for 
the  South  and  America,  The  Shore  Dimly 
Seen.  But  these  comparisons  bespeak  the 
quality  of  Hodding  Carter’s  book.  It  de¬ 
serves,  and  I  believe  will  get,  a  wide  read¬ 
ing  this  summer;  it  will  be  talked  about, 
and  start  countless  discussions  for  years  to 
come. 

For  sheer  entertainment  it  would  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  surpass  Hodding’s  early  chapters. 
Those  in  which  he  tells  how  he  and  Betty 
ran  their  newspapers  on  a  little  credit  and 
a  vast  amount  of  hope,  triumphing  over 
financial  handicaps  and  political  opposi¬ 
tion,  are  in  the  tradition  of  the  success 
story  so  dear  to  the  American  heart.  Any¬ 
one  curious  about  the  career  of  that  ex¬ 
traordinary  experiment  in  journalism,  the 
New  York  PM,  will  be  fascinated  with 
Hodding’s  frank  account  of  his  brief  tour 
of  duty  with  it.  Anyone  who,  like  myself, 
served  in  one  of  the  chairborne  arms  of  the 
military  services  during  World  War  II  will 
get  great  fun  from  his  candid  report  on  the 
frustrations  and  strange  pleasures  of  work 
in  the  Pentagon’s  public  relations  and  in¬ 
telligence  divisions  and  in  the  Near  East 
on  the  staffs  of  Yank  and  the  Stars  and 
Stripes. 

In  the  latter  half  of  his  book,  Hodding 
makes  it  clear  why  he  has  acquired  a  repu¬ 
tation  as  a  leading  Southern  liberal.  He 
battled  Huey  Long,  Theodore  Bilbo,  and 
John  Rankin  where  it  required  real  cour¬ 
age  to  do  so,  on  their  home  grounds.  He 
directed  his  paper  to  preface  the  names  of 
married  Negro  women  with  “Mrs.” — a  tiny 


step  in  progress  for  the  Negro,  perhaps, 
but  Hodding  vividly  demonstrates  how 
much  courage  it  sometimes  requires  to 
accomplish  even  a  small  gain.  He  de¬ 
nounces  the  religious  bigotry  practiced  by 
some  Protestant  sects  in  his  home  country 
as  well  as  the  anti-Semitism  that  crops  up 
in  the  Maine  resort  area  where  he  spends 
his  summers.  He  decries  the  furor  against 
Columbia’s  Teachers  College  and  “progres¬ 
sive  education”  that  recently  stirred  Green¬ 
ville,  but  is  convinced  that  American  pub¬ 
lic  schools  must  not  only  be  defended  but 
vastly  improved.  He  speaks  frankly,  usually 
naming  names,  even  the  names  of  persons 
he  is  likely  to  meet  face-to-face  the  day  his 
book  comes  out. 

Some  Northerners  who  consider  them¬ 
selves  liberals  are  probably  not  going  to 
like  certain  parts  of  Hodding’s  book.  His 
refusal  to  espouse  every  cause  they  believe 
desirable  for  the  Negro — particularly  their 
campaign  for  Federal  anti-lynching  legis¬ 
lation — is  going  to  cause  many  to  sputter. 
His  enthusiastic  participation  in  efforts  to 
bring  Northern  industry  to  Mississippi  to 
take  advantage  of  its  cheap  labor  supply 
may  cause  some  readers  to  wonder  if  he  and 
his  neighbors  have  taken  into  considera¬ 
tion  all  the  possible  consequences. 

Even  those  liberals  who  do  not  see  eye- 
to-eye  with  Hodding  Carter  on  methods 
must  agree  with  him  on  basic  objectives. 
He  is  a  gradualist,  seeking  to  win  through 
education  what  less  patient  men  suppose 
can  be  gained  overnight  through  legisla¬ 
tion.  The  important  thing  is  that  Hodding 
Carter  is  not  just  talking  about  his  goals, 
he  is  fighting  for  them,  fighting  where  the 
battle  is  thickest. 


HAVE  YOU  READ? 

The  following  is  a  partial  list  of  the  Talking  Books  made  available  by  the  Library  of 
Congress  in  1949.  It  is  included  here  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  not  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  read  these  books  and  now  would  like  to  do  so.  Practically  everyone  has  a 
backlog  of  reading  to  “catch  up  on” — all  that  is  needed  is  a  reminder.  These  books  can 
be  borrowed  from  the  regional  libraries  and  may  serve  to  fill  in  the  time  while  you  are 
waiting  for  the  newest  Talking  Books  to  be  available  for  you. 

Fiction 

Aldrich,  B.  S. — A  lantern  in  her  hand — i8r,  read  by  Patterson.  APH 
Bellamy,  E. — Looking  backward:  2000-188 7 — i7r,  read  by  Patterson.  APH 
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Bromfield,  L.  The  green  bay  tree— 22 r,  read  by  Knight.  AFB 
Cattier,  W.—My  Antonia— ijr,  read  by  Scourby.  AFB 
ooke,  D.  C.,  ed.  Best  detective  stories  of  the  year-1948 — i5r,  read  by  Walton.  APH 
ronin,  A.J.  Shannon’s  way — \yr,  read  by  Meeker.  APH 
Deeping,  W. — Sorrell  and  son— 2^,  read  by  Walton.  APH 
Douglas,  L.  C.—The  big  fisherman—, 42r,  read  by  Patterson.  APH 
Goudge,  E .—Pilgrim’s  inn— 2  Jr,  read  by  Parker.  AFB 
James,  H .—Washington  square—  i3r,  read  by  Brewster.  AFB 
Keyes,  F.  P .—Came  a  cavalier— ^r,  read  by  Blackwell.  APH 

Maule,  H.  E.,  ed.  Great  tales  of  the  American  West — 28r,  read  by  various  readers.  AFB 

Mitchell,  V.,  ed.— Great  fishing  stories—  \±x,  read  by  Earl.  AFB 

Niggli,  J.  Step  down ,  elder  brother — 2gr,  read  by  Scourby.  AFB 

Rinehart,  M.  R. — A  light  in  the  window — 24r,  read  by  Walton.  APH  - 

Stout,  Rex — And  be  a  villain — i2r,  read  by  Walton.  APH 

Weyman,  S.  J  .—A  gentleman  of  France— gor,  read  by  Gladden.  APH 

Wilder,  T. — Ides  of  March — i6r,  read  by  Scourby.  AFB 


Non-Fiction 

Andrews,  R.  C.  An  explorer  comes  home — i5r,  read  by  Knight.  AFB 
Bakeless,  J.  Lewis  and  Clark — 3or,  read  by  Earl.  AFB 

Carnegie,  D.  How  to  stop  worrying  and  start  living — 22r,  read  by  Fleurnoy.  APH 

Charnley,  M.  V.—Jean  Lafitte—  lor,  read  by  Metz.  APH 

Chaucer,  G. — The  Canterbury  tales — 43r,  read  by  Scourby.  AFB 

Darwin,  C.—The  origin  of  species— ^x,  read  by  O’Neill.  AFB 

Dorsey,  G.  A. — Why  we  behave  like  human  beings — 38r,  read  by  Donley.  AFB 

Fergusson,  E. — Our  Southwest — 22r,  read  by  Clos.  APH 

Gautier,  E.  F. — Sahara ,  the  great  desert — i2r,  read  by  Clos.  APH 

Griffith,  C. — My  life  with  the  redskins — i4r,  read  by  Hayes.  APH 

Leacock,  S. — My  remarkable  uncle — i2r,  read  by  Walton.  APH 

Lothrop,  E. — Throw  me  a  bone — 15^  read  by  Seymour.  AFB 

Peattie,  D.  C.,  ed. — Audubon’s  America — 26r,  read  by  Knight.  AFB 

Ruth,  G.  H. — The  Babe  Ruth  story— \$x,  read  by  Gladden.  APH 

Skinner,  C.  O. — Family  circle — 2or,  read  by  Hayes.  APH 

Toynbee,  A.  J. — Civilization  on  trial — igr,  read  by  Knight.  AFB 

Wright,  R. — Black  boy — i7r,  read  by  Lee.  AFB 


CORRECTIONS 

In  the  November  issue,  the  pamphlet  entitled  If  You  Work  for  Yourself ,  read  by 
Livingston  Gilbert,  1  record,  was  listed  as  available  on  request  from  the  U.S.  Dept,  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  Social  Security  Administration,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 
This  statement  was  in  error — the  record  was  made  for  the  above  agency,  and  copies  have 
been  placed  in  the  regional  libraries  and  can  be  borrowed  from  them. 

In  the  November  issue,  5  books  were  listed  as  having  been  purchased  from  the  Na¬ 
tional  Institute  for  the  Blind,  in  England,  by  the  New  York  Public  Library  for  the  Blind. 
We  have  since  learned  that  these  books  are  available  at  all  of  the  regional  libraries: 

Churchill,  Sir  W. — Closing  the  ring;  vol.  5  of  “The  Second  World  War.’’  i8r 
Cronin,  A.  J. — Hatter’s  castle.  55r 
Stevenson,  R.  L. — The  wrecker.  34 r 
Wain,  N. — The  house  of  exile.  2or 

Winwar,  F. — The  immortal  lovers,  Elizabeth  Barrett  and  Robert  Browning.  33r 


NOTICE 

For  blind  persons  who  would  prefer  the  Talking  Book  Topics  in  recorded  form,  the 
Foundation  has  available  a  limited  number  of  recorded  subscriptions  at  a  below  cost  price 
of  $1.00  per  year.  The  recorded  edition  is  issued  on  a  quarterly  basis.  Whether  or  not  you 
subscribe  to  the  recorded  edition,  the  inkprint  copies  of  Talking  Book  Topics  will  be 
sent  automatically,  free  of  charge,  to  all  Talking  Book  readers  who  are  properly  registered 
with  their  distributing  libraries. 

TO  THE  READER 

Check  the  titles  you  wish  to  borrow,  detach  the  list,  and  mail  it  to  your  Talking  Book 
library— NOT  TO  THE  FOUNDATION,  NOR  TO  THE  AMERICAN  PRINTING 
HOUSE. 

For  additional  titles,  consult  your  Catalog  of  Talking  Books  for  the  Blind,  1934-1947; 
Cumulative  Supplement,  1948-1951;  and  Talking  Book  Topics  for  1952  and  1953. 


|  |  Ambler — The  Schirmer  inheritance — lor  AFB 
|  |  Baker — Snips  and  snails — gr  APH 
Q  Carrighar — Icebound  summer — 1  ir  AFB 
|  |  Carter — Where  Main  street  meets  the  river — i6r  APH 
|  [  Chapman — Tennessee  Hazard — igr  APH 

□  Cowles — Winston  Churchill — 26r  AFB 
Q  Derleth — Fell  purpose — 6r  APH 

|  |  DeVoto — The  course  of  empire — 35r  AFB 

□  Dickens — A  Christmas  carol — 6r  AFB 

□  Douglas — North  from  Malaya — i6r  APH 
Q  Farris — Ramey — lor  APH 

Q  Fenner — Cowboys,  cowboys,  cowboys — 8r  APH 

|  [  Forester — Hornblower  and  the  Atropos — i5r  AFB 

|  |  Gibbon — Decline  and  fall  of  the  Roman  empire — 3 6r  AFB 

|  |  Harris — Uncle  Remus — 9r  AFB 

|  |  Hilton — Time  and  time  again — i5r  AFB 

|  |  Ibsen — Hedda  Gabler — 4r  AFB 

|  |  Kaempffert — Explorations  in  science — i$r  APH 

[  |  Kelland — Tombstone — nr  APH 

|  [  Lindop — The  singer  not  the  song — igr  AFB 

□  Morehouse — Just  the  other  day — 1  ir  AFB 
|  |  Robinson — Mind  in  the  making — gr  AFB 

]  Selinko — Desiree — 3 or  APH 

|  |  Shakespeare — An  evening  with  William  Shakespeare — 3r  AFB 
j  Smith — Heroes  of  baseball — gr  APH 
|  |  Spinatelli — The  Florentine — 25r  AFB 

□  Toynbee — The  world  and  the  West — 4r  AFB 
Q  Weinreb — The  Babylonians — 22r  APH 

Wilde — The  importance  of  being  earnest — 3r  AFB 

□  Woodbury — Glass  giant  of  Palomar — igr  APH 

Ellery  Queen’s  Mystery  Magazine — December  1953-March  1954 

□  Reader’s  Digest — December  1953-March  1954 

~]  Talking  Book  Topics — December  1953  and  March  1954 


Dear  Librarian:  I  would  like  to  borrow  the  titles  checked  on  this  list: 

Reader’s  Name  . 

Address  . 

City . 


State 


Postal  Unit  No, 


talking  book 

TOPICS 


Volume  20 


Number  3 


May  1954 


NEW  TALKING  BOOKS 

The  following  Talking  Books,  recently  recorded  for  the  Library  of  Congress,  may  now 
be  borrowed  from  your  regular  distributing  library. 

— American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

RNIB— Royal  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  London,  England. 


Biography 
Le  Gallienne,  Eva 

With  a  quiet  heart.  (Viking  1953)  iyr, 

read  by  Eva  Le  Gallienne.  AFB 

This  famous  actress  has  written  with 
charm  and  humor  of  her  life  off  stage  as 
well  as  on.  The  autobiography  includes 
lively  recollections  of  three  generations  of 
stage  notables  both  here  and  abroad.  She  is 
an  active  crusader  for  drama  and  the  theater 
at  their  best. 

Morris,  Joe  Alex 

Those  Rockefeller  brothers.  (Harper 


1953)  13r>  read  by  William  Gladden.  APH 

Sub-title:  “An  informal  biography  of  5 
extraordinary  young  men."  Articles  origi¬ 
nally  published  in  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post,  were  expanded  to  form  this  book. 
The  last  chapter  is  of  special  interest,  as  it 
relates  their  influence  in  bringing  the  UN 
to  New  York. 

Morton,  Henry  C.  V. 

In  the  steps  of  St.  Paul.  (Dodd  1946)  22r, 
read  by  Lamar  Crask.  APH 

Before  writing  this  book  the  author  made 
three  trips  through  Asia  Minor  and  along 
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the  Mediterranean,  visiting  the  places  Paul 
visited,  and  relating  modern  conditions  to 
those  of  2000  years  ago.  It  is  a  vivid,  schol¬ 
arly  book  about  one  of  the  most  vigorous 
human  characters  in  history. 

Stevens,  William  Oliver 

Famous  men  of  science.  (Dodd  1952)  7r, 
read  by  Milton  Metz.  APH 

Brief  life  sketches  of  more  than  twenty 
outstanding  pioneers  of  science  are  pre¬ 
sented  in  an  interesting  style.  A  variety 
of  scientific  fields  are  represented,  and  the 
discoveries  themselves  are  explained  clearly 
in  non-technical  terms.  For  high  school  level 
or  above. 

Thompson,  James  M. 

Napoleon  Bonaparte.  (Oxford  1952)  35r, 
read  by  Kermit  Murdock.  AFB 

A  stimulating  and  valuable  new  life  of 
Napoleon,  which  assumes  considerable 
knowledge  of  the  era  of  the  French  Revolu¬ 
tion  and  stresses  Napoleon’s  statesmanship. 
An  up-to-date,  scholarly  work,  of  interest 
to  the  general  reader  as  well  as  the  student. 

Criticism 

Bretnor,  Reginald,  ed. 

Modern  science  fiction.  (Coward  1953) 
i5r,  read  by  Burt  Blackwell.  APH 

A  collection  of  writings  on  the  meaning 
and  future  of  science  fiction.  A  convinc¬ 
ing  argument  that  an  enduring,  exciting 
literary  form  has  been  born  in  the  scien¬ 
tific  age. 

Description  and  Travel 

Amory,  Cleveland 

Last  resorts.  (Harper  19^2)  2  3r,  read  by 
Bud  Abbott.  APH 

Sub-title:  “A  portrait  of  American  society 
at  play.”  A  book  full  of  chuckles,  as  the 
author  writes  with  stinging  wit  of  the  fabu¬ 
lous  Society  playgrounds  of  America,  from 
coast  to  coast,  and  the  personalities  who> 
made  them  famous.  By  one  of  America’s 
wittiest  and  most  popular  historians,  a 
“proper  Bostonian”  himself. 


Fiction 

Carroll,  Lewis,  pseud. 

Alice's  adventures  in  wonderland.  5r, 
read  by  Carmen  Mathews.  AFB 

A  new  recording  of  an  old  favorite.  Alice, 
the  heroine  of  this  fantastic  tale,  follows 
an  extraordinary  rabbit  down  into  a  rabbit 
hole  and  finds  herself  in  a  land  where  un¬ 
real  things  seem  real.  She  has  strange  ex¬ 
periences  with  queer  animals  and  eccentric 
people,  before  she  awakes  from  her  dream. 

Carroll,  Lewis,  pseud. 

Through  the  looking-glass.  5r,  read  by 
Carmen  Mathews.  AFB 

A  new  recording  of  the  companion  story 
to  Alice's  Adventures  in  Wonderland.  Here 
she  dreams  again,  of  a  chessboard  country 
peopled  with  chessmen,  who  crown  her 
queen  before  she  awakes. 

Colt,  Clem 

Strawberry  roan.  (Dodd  1953)  7r,  read 
by  Richard  Wangerin.  APH 

A  Western  story  by  a  man  who  has  been 
a  cowhand,  a  prospector,  a  lion  hunter,  and 
who  thus  is  well  qualified  to  write  of  Ari¬ 
zona  in  the  8o's.  This  exciting  book  is 
filled  with  colorful  dialogue,  humor,  and 
romance.  Colt  has  written  19  swift-paced, 
hard-hitting  Western  novels. 

Creighton,  Luella 

High,  bright  buggy  wheels.  (Dodd  1951) 
i6r,  read  by  Terry  Hayes  Sales.  APH 

A  novel  which  is  a  revealing  study  of  a 
sincere  and  deeply  religious  sect — the  Men- 
nonites  of  Canada.  The  theme  is  the  strug¬ 
gle  between  the  generations — a  girl  who 
renounces  her  religion  to  marry  the  man 
she  loves,  and  how  she  is  eventually  forgiven 
by  her  understanding  parents. 

Forester,  Cecil  S. 

Mr.  Midshipman  Hornblower.  1950  2or, 
read  by  Franklin  Engelmann.  RNIB 

This  sixth  Hornblower  story  is  actually 
the  first  of  the  series  chronologically.  In 
ten  adventurous  episodes,  the  hero  rises 
from  a  gawky,  spunky,  17-year-old  midship- 
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man  to  a  brave,  quick-thinking,  respected 
lieutenant  in  the  British  Navy. 

Gann,  Ernest  K. 

The  high  and  the  mighty.  (Sloane  1953) 
i5r,  read  by  Karl  Weber.  AFB 

This  book  is  the  subject  of  a  full-length 
review  on  another  page  of  this  issue. 

Gardner,  Erle  Stanley 

Case  of  the  hesitant  hostess.  (Morrow 

J953)  lir>  read  by  Richard  Wangerin. 
APH 

One  of  Gardner’s  longest  books,  this 
newest  Perry  Mason  mystery  is  one  of  his 
best.  It  has  a  lively,  well-constructed  plot, 
with  unusually  interesting  courtroom 
scenes.  The  professional  hostess  of  the  title 
is  a  formidable  challenge  as  she  faces  the 
famous  detective  on  the  witness  stand. 

Goertz,  Arthemise 

New  heaven,  new  earth.  (McGraw  1953) 
i5r»  read  by  Dale  Cooper.  APH 

A  moving,  dramatic  story  of  Louisiana 
in  1909.  The  hero  is  a  young  doctor  who 
returns  from  the  Canal  Zone  and  attempts 
to  improve  the  lot  of  his  people.  It  has  an 
elaborate  plot  involving  many  unusual  ad¬ 
ventures,  rising  to  its  climax  through  a 
series  of  exciting  events. 

Goudge,  Elizabeth 

Heart  of  the  family.  (Coward-McCann, 
1953)  *8r,  read  by  Ethel  Everett.  AFB 

A  novel  of  serene  English  family  life  and 
its  healing  effect  on  the  bitter,  tragic 
spirit  of  an  Austrian  refugee.  This  simple 
story  reflects  the  refreshing  charm  for  which 
the  author  is  famous. 

Grahame,  Kenneth 

The  wind  in  the  willows.  (Scribner’s 
1908)  9r,  read  by  Norman  Rose.  AFB 

A  new  recording  of  an  old  favorite,  writ¬ 
ten  for  this  British  author’s  young  son.  Half 
animal  story,  half  allegory,  it  also  appeals 
to  adults  who  enjoy  imaginative  literature. 

Herbert,  Sir  Alan  P. 

Why  Waterloo?  (Doubleday  1952)  2ir, 
read  by  William  Gladden.  APH 


An  exciting,  entertaining  historical  novel 
about  Napoleon’s  ten  months  on  Elba,  his 
escape  and  return  to  France,  and  the  end 
of  his  career  at  Waterloo.  It  is  a  thrilling 
story  and  an  excellent  picture  of  the  times, 
containing  wit,  drama,  intrigue,  daring  risks 
and  incredible  escapes, 

Hughes,  Paul 

Jeff.  (Day  1953)  i2r,  read  by  Karl  Weber. 
AFB 

The  hero  of  this  novel  is  a  normal,  like¬ 
able,  9-year-old  boy,  who  lives  in  a  small 
southwestern  town.  The  book  recreates 
small-town  American  life  and  people  with 
engaging  humor  and  genuine  understand¬ 
ing. 

I  dell,  Albert  E. 

The  corner  store.  (Doubleday  1953)  151", 
read  by  Ken  Meeker.  APH 

Chester  Jones’  confectionery  and  sun¬ 
dries  store  in  Philadelphia  is  the  gathering 
place  for  the  community.  Here  is  a  warm¬ 
hearted  and  diverting  tale  of  an  engaging 
family  and  their  interest  in  the  problems 
and  triumphs  of  their  neighbors. 

Irwin,  Margaret 

Elizabeth  and  the  Prince  of  Spain.  (Har- 
court  1953)  151",  read  by  Jennette  Dow¬ 
ling.  AFB 

A  well-written,  fascinating,  historically 
accurate  novel,  the  3rd  in  the  author’s 
series  based  on  the  life  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
I  of  England.  It  pictures  the  unhappy  mar¬ 
riage  of  Mary  Tudor  and  Philip,  and  his 
interest  in  the  Queen’s  younger  sister,  Eliza¬ 
beth.  The  novel  closes  shortly  after  Eliza¬ 
beth’s  coronation. 

Mason,  Alfred  E.  W. 

The  house  of  the  arrow.  (Doran  1924) 
i5r,  read  by  Burt  Blackwell.  APH 

A  new  recording  of  a  mystery  story  cen¬ 
tering  about  M.  Hanaud,  a  famous  French 
detective,  who  astounds  the  reader  with  his 
shrewdness  in  solving  the  almost  perfect 
crime. 

Ridge,  Antonia 

Family  album.  (Harper  1952)  gr,  read 
by  Terry  Hayes  Sales,  APH 
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A  charming  tale  with  a  French  flavor. 
The  heart-warming  story  of  an  English 
spinster  who  runs  away  to  France  to  look 
up  her  only  relatives.  The  author  is  a  writer 
for  the  British  Broadcasting  Company's 
woman's  hour. 

Roberts,  Dorothy  J. 

The  enchanted  cup.  (Appleton  1953) 
2or,  read  by  Ruth  Newton.  AFB 

Sub-title:  “A  novel  of  Tristan  and 
Isolde.”  It  is  a  retelling  of  one  of  the 
best-known  romantic  legends,  which  was 
based  on  Malory’s  Morte  d’ Arthur.  20  years 
ago  the  author  first  became  interested  in 
this  story,  and  she  has  been  studying  the 
sources  ever  since. 

Schindall,  Henry 

Let  the  spring  come.  (Appleton  1953) 
i6r,  read  by  Richard  Wangerin.  APH 

A  colorful  historical  novel  of  Virginia 
and  Kentucky  in  Revolutionary  days.  It 
follows  the  adventures  of  a  young  Virgin¬ 
ian,  Peter  Randolph,  during  the  first  year 
of  the  war.  A  poignant  love  story  set  in  a 
background  of  violence,  intrigue  and  heart¬ 
break. 

Suhl,  Yuri 

Cowboy  on  a  wooden  horse.  (Macmillan 
1953)  13r>  read  by  Norman  Rose.  AFB 

This  novel  has  for  its  hero  a  17-year-old 
immigrant  boy,  who  has  been  in  America 
only  four  years.  A  heart-warming  story, 
rich  in  folk  humor,  describing  Sol’s  ex¬ 
periences  with  his  first  job,  a  union,  his 
American  girl,  etc. 

Tey,  Josephine 

The  man  in  the  queue.  (Macmillian 
1929)  i2r,  read  by  John  Brewster.  AFB 

Originally  published  in  this  country  un¬ 
der  the  author’s  pen  name  of  Gordon 
Daviot,  it  was  the  first  of  many  delightful 
and  highly  original  mysteries.  Set  in  Lon¬ 
don,  the  puzzling  case  of  the  man  stabbed 
in  the  line  at  the  theater  has  a  totally  un¬ 
expected  solution. 

Tey,  Josephine 

The  singing  sands.  (Macmillan  1952)  lor, 
read  by  Ken  Meeker.  APH 


This  detective  story  is  written  in  the 
typically  fine  style  of  this  well-known  au¬ 
thor  in  the  field.  Each  of  her  mysteries  has 
a  unique  approach  and  is  praised  by  re¬ 
viewers  as  first  class  writing.  The  murder 
takes  place  on  a  train  en  route  to  Scotland, 
and  a  cryptic  poem  proves  an  important 
clue. 

Story  Collection 

Rinehart,  Mary  R. 

The  frightened  wife  and  other  murder 
stories.  (Rinehart  194^)  lor,  read  by  Dale 
Cooper.  APH 

A  collection  of  five  mystery  stories  by  an 
acknowledged  queen  in  the  field.  Her 
stories  have  a  wide  and  lasting  public  ap¬ 
peal  due  to  the  ingenious  plots,  lifelike 
characters  and  gradually  heightened  atmos¬ 
phere  of  suspicion  and  terror. 

Folklore 

Pyle,  Howard 

The  merry  adventures  of  Robin  Hood. 
(Scribner’s)  i8r,  read  by  Alexander 
Scourby.  AFB 

Rich  in  historical  background  is  this  pop¬ 
ular  collection  of  legends  about  the  outlaw 
of  Sherwood  Forest  and  his  deeds  of  valor 
and  cunning  as  he  stole  from  the  rich  to 
give  to  the  poor. 

From  Walt  Disney  Film 

Snow  White  and  the  seven  dwarfs.  $r, 
read  by  George  Keane,  with  sound  track 
of  film.  AFB 

This  very  popular  film  was  made  of  one 
of  Grimm’s  most  famous  fairy  tales.  It  also 
contains  some  very  catchy  song  hits. 

History 

Lamb,  Harold 

The  march  of  Muscovy.  (Doubleday 
1948)  i6r,  read  by  Walter  Gerard.  APH 

Sub-title:  “Ivan  the  Terrible  and  the 
growth  of  the  Russian  Empire,  1400-1648.” 
Here  is  timely  history  which  may  help  read¬ 
ers  to  understand  Russia  better.  Written 
in  the  author’s  usual  picturesque  and  musi- 
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cal  style,  this  is  a  fascinating  description  of 
the  expansion  of  a  town  and  its  develop¬ 
ment  into  the  Russian  giant. 

Verrill,  A.  Hyatt,  and  Verrill,  Ruth 
America’s  ancient  civilizations.  (Putnam 
1953)  2or,  read  by  Alexander  Scourby. 
AFB 

A  fascinating,  detailed  picture  of  the 
ancient  civilizations  of  the  Mayas,  the  Az¬ 
tecs  and  the  Incas.  Interest  in  this  field  has 
been  stimulated  by  recent  archaeological 
discoveries  in  Yucatan  and  South  America, 
and  by  the  story  of  the  Kon-Tiki  expedi¬ 
tion. 

Humor 

Wodehouse,  Pelham  G. 

Code  of  the  Woosters.  (Doubleday  1938) 
i2r,  read  by  Burt  Blackwell.  APH 

Another  in  the  well-known  series  of  hu¬ 
morous  books  which  cause  readers  to  giggle 
and  chortle  in  spite  of  themselves.  Bertie 
Wooster,  with  the  able  assistance  of  the 
indomitable  Jeeves,  is  again  busy  helping 
out  his  friends.  Excellent  reviews. 

Music 

Taubman,  Howard 

How  to  build  a  record  library.  (Double¬ 
day  195B)  5r>  read  by  Kermit  Murdock. 
AFB 

A  new  and  expanded  compilation  of  the 
famous  basic  record  lists  published  by  the 
N.Y.  Times ,  by  that  newspaper’s  music  edi- 
;  tor.  It  lists  in  10  catagories  nearly  1000  re¬ 
cordings  of  all  types  and  for  all  tastes  and 


is  considered  a  valuable  guide  to  record 
selection. 

Natural  Science 

Krutch,  Joseph  W. 

The  best  of  two  worlds.  (Sloane  1953) 

7r,  read  by  John  Knight.  AFB 

A  delightful  group  of  essays  about  coun¬ 
try  life,  written  by  a  well-known  nature 
writer.  He  shares  with  the  reader  his  tech¬ 
nique  for  enjoying  the  best  of  each  world — 
town  and  country. 

Saunders,  John  R. 

The  world  of  natural  history.  (Sheridan 

House  1952)  14T,  read  by  Paul  Clark. 

APH 

The  author,  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  re¬ 
lates  the  story  of  the  institution  and  gives 
the  history  of  its  workings,  expeditions  and 
exhibitions.  A  fascinating  book  which  takes 
the  reader  behind  the  scenes  of  the  great¬ 
est  museum  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 

Ships 

Dugan,  James 

The  great  iron  ship.  (Harper  1953)  i2r, 

read  by  Alexander  Scourby.  AFB 

The  author  has  made  of  the  ship’s  life 
a  tale  of  heroism,  a  story  of  a  venture  into 
the  unknown  and  unpredictable.  Launched 
in  1858,  the  largest  vessel  of  the  time,  the 
Great  Eastern  was  the  vessel  that  laid  the 
Atlantic  Cable,  but  her  career  was  an  un¬ 
predictable  combination  of  high  comedy 
and  grim  tragedy. 


TALKING  BOOKS — Available  from 
Individual  Libraries 

The  following  juvenile  books  have  been  purchased  by  the  Free  Library  of  Philadelphia 
and  can  be  obtained  directly  from  that  library. 


De  Cyr,  Zel 

The  land  of  make  believe;  20  fairy  tales 
and  stories  for  young  children,  lor 

Moses,  Elbert  R. 

Abraham  Lincoln;  from  cabin  to  Capitol. 
3r 


Wheeler,  Opal 

Joseph  Haydn;  the  merry  little  peasant. 
3r 

A  simply  written  story  of  the  life  of  the 
famous  musician,  for  grades  4-5. 
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REVIEW 


THE  HIGH  AND  THE  MIGHTY.  By 

Ernest  K.  Gann.  New  York:  William 

Sloane  Associates.  $3.50. 

By  Charles  Lee 

(Taken  from  the  Saturday  Review ,  April 

25>  ms) 

Take  73,000  pounds  of  aircraft;  fill  it 
with  cargo,  fuel,  and  twenty-one  SOB’s 
(souls  on  board);  roar  it  across  the  North 
Dog  route  from  Honolulu  to  San  Francisco 
just  beyond  the  point-of-no-return;  then  let 
it  develop  engine  trouble.  Just  to  make 
things  a  little  more  suspensive,  suppose  the 
pilot,  always  thinking  a  thousand  miles  be¬ 
yond  the  horizon,  knows  he  has  two  fright¬ 
ening  choices:  to  ditch  his  plane  in  the 
rough  seas  below  (he  knows  that  waves  take 
on  the  consistency  of  concrete  when  they 
are  struck  by  a  speeding  plane),  or  to  try 
for  a  landing  on  the  California  coast  (he 
knows  that  the  weather  is  foggy,  that  he 
has  to  maintain  an  altitude  further  crip¬ 
pling  his  plane,  and  that  he  will  have  on 
hand  not  more  than  five  minutes’  worth 
of  fuel  while  he  maneuvers  for  a  safe  de¬ 
scent). 

Then,  just  to  tighten  things  up  a  bit,  fill 
your  pilot  with  fear,  give  him  a  has-been 
co-pilot  who  cracked  up  his  own  family  in 
a  crash,  add  a  navigator  whose  computing 
dependability  vanishes  under  pressure,  and 
let  loose  a  homicidal  maniac  in  the  passen¬ 
ger  cabin  at  exactly  the  moment  the  num¬ 
ber  four  engine  bursts  into  flame.  There  is 
nothing  stingy  about  Ernest  K.  Gann’s 
sense  of  melodrama  in  his  new  novel,  “The 
High  and  the  Mighty.” 

The  serious  reader,  if  he  hasn’t  already 
jet-propelled  himself  elsewhere,  will,  of 
course,  find  a  twenty-second  character 
aboard  who  lends  a  somber  note  to  the 
hectic  doings  on  plane  420:  his  name  is 
Death.  “The  High  and  the  Mighty”  is,  in 


a  sense,  a  study  of  men  and  women  on  the 
edge  of  destruction  (aren’t  they  always?), 
of  the  thoughts  they  think  as  they  are  about 
to  die,  of  the  answers  they’re  ready  with  if 
they  could  but  live. 

All  of  these  people  are  picked  with  a 
kind  of  relentlessly  obvious  factitiousness; 
their  ironies  are  leaden;  their  commingled 
climaxes  have  the  novelty  of  a  firecracker 
after  a  dozen  have  been  discharged;  they 
achieve  a  quality  of  antique  surprise. 
Among  the  passengers  are  a  pair  of  newly¬ 
weds  (in  a  special  transport  of  their  own); 
a  scientist  having  a  nervous  breakdown; 
a  faded  beauty;  a  Broadway  producer  and 
his  wife;  a  financier;  a  Korean;  a  brave  old 
man  dying  of  multiple  myeloma  and  get¬ 
ting  kicks  out  of  the  nightmare  flight;  a 
spatting  New  York  huckster  and  his  wife; 
a  simple  fisherman;  and  the  aforemen¬ 
tioned  maniac. 

The  odd  thing  is,  however,  that  you 
don’t  have  to>  pay  much  attention  to  what 
SOB’s,  sometimes  whimsically  totted  up  by 
the  author  to  number  twenty,  and  some¬ 
times  twenty-one,  are  up  to.  It’s  the  story 
that  contains  theirs,  the  story  of  the  plane 
in  dispute  with  time,  space,  and  the  ele¬ 
ments  that  really  matters;  and  it  is  thor¬ 
oughly  fascinating.  Mr.  Gann  gets  inside 
his  plane  as  he  never  gets  inside  his  charac¬ 
ters;  it  turns  out  to  be  a  thing  alive  as  they 
turn  into  machines.  Before  you  leave  bat¬ 
tered  old  420,  you’ll  be  familiar  with  its 
forward  flight  deck,  with  its  pink  and  yel¬ 
low  lights,  its  quivering  instrument  panel, 
and  its  odor  of  leather  and  hydraulic  oil; 
you’ll  sit  on  the  navigator’s  comfortless 
stool  and  work  with  his  charts  and  com¬ 
puters. 

Mr.  Gann’s  book  (a  kind  of  aerial  “Grand 
Hotel”)  is  the  current  Book-of-the-Month 
Club  selection,  but  we  doubt  that  any  air¬ 
line  executives  are  going  to  be  turned  into' 
subscribers  as  a  result  of  it. 
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HAVE  YOU  READ? 

The  following  is  a  partial  list  of  the  Talking  Books  made  available  by  the  Library  of 
Congress  in  1950.  These  books  can  be  borrowed  from  the  regional  libraries  and  may 
serve  to  fill  in  the  time  while  you  are  waiting  for  the  newest  Talking  Books  to  be 
available  for  you. 

Fiction 

Bentley,  Phyllis  Eleanor— Life  story— 28r,  read  by  Metcalfe.  RNIB 

Bonnet,  Theodore — The  mudlark — 2ir,  read  by  Brewster.  AFB 

Boyd,  James — Marching  on — 22r,  read  by  Burt  Blackwell.  APH 

Cather,  Willa — The  song  of  the  lark — 28r,  read  by  McComb.  AFB 

Chesterton,  G.  K. — The  wisdom  of  Father  Brown — i6r,  read  by  Englemen.  RNIB 

Cobb,  Irvin  S. — Judge  Priest  turns  detective — i5r,  read  by  Flournoy.  APH 

Non-Fiction 

Benchley,  Robert — Chips  off  the  old  Benchley — i5r,  read  by  Metz.  APH 
Bradley,  David— No  place  to  hide— gr,  read  by  Clark.  APH 
Churchill,  Winston — The  gathering  storm — igr,  read  by  Carse.  RNIB 
Churchill,  Winston — Their  finest  hour — 2or,  read  by  Carse.  RNIB 
Croy,  Homer — Jesse  James  was  my  neighbor — igr,  read  by  Metz.  APH 
Dahl,  Borghild — I  wanted  to  see — 1  lr,  read  by  Hayes.  APH 


TO  THE  READER 

Check  the  titles  you  wish  to  borrow,  detach  the  list,  and  mail  it  to  your  Talking  Book 
library— NOT  TO  THE  FOUNDATION,  NOR  TO  THE  AMERICAN  PRINTING 
HOUSE. 

For  additional  titles  consult  your  Catalog  of  Talking  Books  for  the  Blind,  1934-1947; 
Cumulative  Supplement,  1948-1951;  and  Talking  Book  Topics  for  1952  and  1953. 


j  |  Amory — Last  resorts — 23r  APH 
|  |  Bretnor — Modern  science  fiction — i5r  APH 
|  |  Carroll — Alice's  adventures  in  wonderland — 5r  AFB 
T]  Carroll — Through  the  looking-glass — 5r  AFB 
f  ]  Colt — Strawberry  roan — yr  APH 
j  Creighton — High ,  bright  buggy  wheels — i6r  APH 
f~|  Dugan — The  great  iron  ship — i2r  AFB 
I  j  Forester — Mr.  Midshipman  Hornblower — 2or  RNIB 
T]  Gann — The  high  and  the  mighty — i5r  AFB 
:  ]  Gardner — Case  of  the  hesitant  hostess — nr  APH 
[  \  Goertz — New  heaven,  new  earth — i5r  APH 
rj  Goudge — Heart  of  the  family — i8r  AFB 
|  |  Grahame — The  wind  in  the  willows — gr  AFB 

□  Herbert — Why  Waterloo? — 2ir  APH 
;  ]  Hughes — Jeff — i2r  AFB 

;  ]  Idell — The  corner  store — i5r  APH 
[  ]  Irwin — Elizabeth  and  the  Prince  of  Spain — i5r  AFB 
|  Krutch — The  best  of  two  worlds — 7r  AFB 
|  |  Lamb — The  march  of  Muscovy — i6r  APH 

□  Le  Gallienne — With  a  quiet  heart — i7r  AFB 


O  ^ason  The  house  of  the  arrow — igr  APH 

□  Moms — Those  Rockefeller  brothers _ isr  APH 

[D  Norton  In  the  steps  of  St.  Paul — 22T  APH 

0  lyl,G~ThJ  mfTry  adventures  of  Robin  Hood — i8r  AFB 
J  K|dge — Family  album — gr  APH 

R  1n&htened  Wlfe  and  other  murder  stories — lor  APH 

LJ  Roberts — The  enchanted  cup — 2or  AFB 

□  Saunders  The  world  of  natural  history— i4r  APH 
CD  Schindall — Let  the  spring  come — i6r  APH 

CU  Snow  White  and  the  seven  dwarfs — gr  AFB 

□  Stevens — Famous  men  of  science— APH 

□  Suhl  Cowboy  on  a  wooden  horse — igr  AFB 

D  Taubman  How  to  build  a  record  library — $r  AFB 

□  Tey — The  man  in  the  queue — i2r  AFB 

□  Tey — The  singing  sands — ior  APH 

HU  Thompson — Napoleon  Bonaparte — 3gr  AFB 
D  Verrill — A  merica’s  ancient  civilizations — 2or  AFB 
D  Wodehouse — Code  of  the  Woosters — i2r  APH 

□  Ellery  Queen's  Mystery  Magazine— April  and  May  1954  APH 

□  Reader’s  Digest — April  and  May  1954  APH 

Dear  Librarian:  I  would  like  to  borrow  the  titles  checked  on  this  list:  ' 
Reader’s  Name  . 


Address 


•  ••••• 


•  •  •  • 


City 

State 


Postal  Unit  No. 


TALKING  BOOK 

TOPICS 


Volume  20 


July  1954 


Number  4 


NEW  TALKING  BOOKS 

The  following  Talking  Books,  recently  recorded  for  the  Library  of  Congress,  may  now 
be  borrowed  from  your  regular  distributing  library. 

AFB — American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

APH — American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

RNIB — Royal  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  London,  England. 


Biography 

Bainton,  Roland  H. 

Here  I  stand:  a  life  of  Martin  Luther. 
(Abingdon  Press  1950)  2ir,  read  by  Alex¬ 
ander  Scourby.  AFB 

An  authoritative,  dramatic  biography  of 
the  monk,  who,  over  400  years  ago,  did 
more  than  any  other  man  to  initiate  and 
establish  Protestantism. 

Chute,  Marchette 

Ben  Jonson  of  Westminster.  (Dutton 
1953)  J9r>  read  by  Jennette  Dowling. 
AFB 

A  scholarly  biography  of  “rare  Ben  Jon¬ 
son,”  poet  laureate  of  England,  playwright 
friend  of  Shakespeare,  by  an  author  who 
has  the  rare  gift  of  transporting  her  read¬ 


ers  into  the  time  and  place  in  which  her 
central  figure  lived. 

Clark,  Eugenie 

Lady  with  a  spear.  (Harper  1953)  gr, 
read  by  Jean  Saris.  APH 

A  delightful  readable  account  of  the  ex¬ 
periences  of  the  author  while  hunting  fish 
with  a  spear  in  the  Pacific  Islands  and  the 
Red  Sea.  Unusual  adventures  told  with 
youthful  enthusiasm;  nontechnical  but  sci¬ 
entifically  accurate. 

Cloos,  Hans 

Conversation  with  the  earth.  (Knopf 
1953)  22r>  read  by  Alexander  Scourby. 
AFB 

An  autobiography  of  a  German  geologist, 
who  was  a  brilliant  scientist  and  a  sensitive 
human  being.  A  fascinating  survey  of  ge¬ 
ology  written  in  travelogue  form. 


Talking  Book  Topics  is  published  bimonthly  by  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  15  West  16th  Street,  New  York  11,  N.  Y.  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Library  of 
Congress,  the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind  and  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  London,  England. 

July,  1954,  Volume  20,  No.  4. 

Reentered  as  second-class  matter  July  28,  1953  at  the  post  office  at  New  York,  N.  Y. 
under  the  Act  of  March  3,  1879. 
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Crosby,  Bing 

Call  me  lucky.  (Simon  &  Schuster  1953) 
i5r,  read  by  Milton  Metz.  APH 

Informally  written  reminiscenses  of  the 
well-known  star  of  screen,  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision.  A  delightful  book,  written  in  typi¬ 
cal  breezy  style;  it  also  contains  a  lot  of 
sound  advice  about  living. 

James,  Marquis 

Andrew  Jackson:  the  border  captain. 
(Bobbs-Merrill  1933)  lgr,  read  by  Carl 
Emory.  AFB 

The  writing  of  this  biography  was  a  diffi¬ 
cult,  complex  task,  for  Jackson’s  life  bris¬ 
tles  with  continuing  controversies.  A  splen¬ 
did  portrait  of  a  great  man,  it  carries 
Jackson’s  career  through  his  military  cam¬ 
paigns,  to  the  age  of  65. 

Keller,  Helen 

The  story  of  my  life.  (Doubleday)  nr, 
read  by  Ethel  Everett.  AFB 

A  new  recording  of  this  famous  autobi¬ 
ography,  recounting  how  the  little  blind 
and  deaf  girl  surmounted  the  tremendous 
obstacles  of  her  double  handicap. 

Moody,  Ralph 

The  fields  of  home.  (Norton  1953)  i5r, 
read  by  William  Gladden.  APH 

Rich,  enjoyable  autobiography;  a  lively 
story  of  the  immediate  past,  warm  with 
humor,  bright  with  incident  and  person¬ 
ality.  Life  on  a  Maine  farm  40  years  ago. 

Tharp,  Louise  Hall 

Until  victory:  Horace  Mann  and  Mary 
Peabody.  (Little  1953)  igr,  read  by  Ker- 
mit  Murdock.  AFB 

Joint  biography  of  a  great  statesman- 
educator  of  the  19th  century,  and  his  wife. 
A  skillful  narrative,  which  brings  to  the 
picture  of  the  “father  of  public  school  edu¬ 
cation’’  a  wealth  of  previously  unexplored 
material. 

Description  and  Travel 

Del  Villar,  Mary  8c  Del  Villar,  Fred 
Where  the  strange  roads  go  down.  (Mac¬ 
millan  1953)  tor,  read  by  Lamar  Crask. 
APH 

In  1951  the  authors  drove  from  their 


Brooklyn  home  to  Mexico,  where  they  set 
out  on  a  750-mile  walking  trip  from  Lake 
Patzcuaro  to  the  Pacific.  This  is  a  charming, 
humorous,  detailed  account. 

Rodahl,  Kaare 

North:  the  nature  and  drama  of  the  polar 
world.  (Harper  1953)  i2r,  read  by  John 
Cannon.  AFB 

This  book  is  a  survey  of  all  that  is  known 
about  the  polar  basin,  which  forms  the  top 
of  the  world.  An  exciting,  informative  book 
that  reads  like  a  novel. 

Fiction 

Barrie,  Sir  James  M. 

Peter  Pan.  (Scribner  1908)  8r,  read  by 
Helen  Shields.  AFB 

For  50  years  children  have  enjoyed  this 
story  about  Wendy,  Michael  and  John,  who 
fly  away  with  Peter  for  adventures  with 
Indians,  pirates,  and  fairies. 

Blake,  Forrester 

Wilderness  passage.  (Random  House, 
1953)  i6r,  read  by  Alexander  Scourby. 
AFB 

A  historical  novel  of  westward  expansion 
and  the  struggle  between  the  Mormons 
and  the  U.  S.  government.  It  shows  unusual 
knowledge  of  the  rigors,  violence  and 
beauty  of  the  migration  along  the  Oregon 
Trail,  to  the  Idaho-Utah  country. 

Derby,  Mark 

The  big  water.  (Viking  1953)  i2r,  read  by 
Bud  Abbott.  APH 

An  above  the  average  spy  thriller,  involv¬ 
ing  pursuit  in  the  streets  of  Penang,  in 
Singapore,  and  the  jungles  of  Borneo. 

Dickens,  Charles 

Great  expectations.  (Rinehart)  27r,  read 
by  Noel  Leslie.  AFB 

This  famous  novel,  published  in  1861, 
is  a  special  study  of  character  development. 
Pip,  a  small  boy  who  longs  to  be  a  “gentle¬ 
man,”  finds  his  dreams  come  true  through 
a  mysterious  benefactor. 

Llewellyn,  Richard 

How  green  was  my  valley.  (Macmillan 
1940)  26r,  read  by  Rhys  Williams.  AFB 

A  novel  of  the  life  of  coal  miners  in 
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South  Wales  in  the  days  of  Victoria,  this 
is  a  simple,  noble  story,  full  of  healthy  sen¬ 
timent,  with  comedy  and  tragedy  inter¬ 
mingled.  A  chronicle  of  a  mining  family 
who  loved  the  valley  when  it  was  green, 
but  lived  to  see  it  grow  black  and  desolate. 

Markey,  Gene 

Kingdom  of  the  spur.  (Houghton  1953) 
i2r,  read  by  Lamar  Crask.  APH 

“South  of  the  border"  is  the  scene  of  this 
vigorous  tale  of  a  Texan  cowhand’s  fight 
against  a  brutal  overlord  and  his  ruthless 
treatment  of  the  gentle  Mexican  people  on 
his  fabulous  ranch. 

Mason,  Van  Wyck 

Golden  admiral.  (Doubleday  1953)  23r, 
read  by  Livingston  Gilbert.  APH 

A  historical  novel  of  Sir  Francis  Drake 
and  his  defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada.  It 
covers  only  one  year  of  Drake’s  life  but  in¬ 
cludes  many  facts  about  his  earlier  accom¬ 
plishments,  and  gives  a  clear  picture  of 
English  life  and  customs  of  that  period. 

Moore,  Lucia 

The  wheel  and  the  hearth.  (Ballantine 
1953)  1ST>  read  by  Dale  Cooper.  APH 

A  novel  of  the  Oregon  Trail  based  on  the 
actual  experiences  of  the  author’s  grand¬ 
mother.  A  sober,  tender  story  with  the  ring 
of  sincerity — a  refreshing  relief  from  the 
traditional  covered  wagon  tale. 

Paton,  Alan 

Too  late  the  phalarope.  (Scribner  1953) 
i2r,  read  by  Eva  Le  Gallienne.  AFB 

A  magnificient  novel  of  South  Africa,  a 
moving  portrayal  of  the  desperate  struggle 
within  himself  of  a  conscience-stricken  man. 
Pieter,  a  young  white  police  lieutenant,  has 
violated  one  of  the  strictest  laws  of  his 
country,  governing  the  relationship  between 
white  and  black. 

Paul,  Charlotte 

Gold  mountain.  (Random  House  1953) 
i3r,  read  by  Terry  Hayes  Sales.  APH 

A  very  readable  historical  novel  of  the 
Northwest  frontier  in  the  1880’s  and  a 
young  school  teacher  and  her  struggles  in 
a  small  logging  community. 


Smith,  Dorothy  Evelyn 

Proud  citadel.  (Dutton  1953)  2or,  read  by 
Carmen  Mathews.  AFB 

This  author  has  the  ability  to  picture 
the  haunting  beauty  of  the  English  moors 
and  to  cast  their  spell  over  reader  and  story 
character  alike.  Jess,  an  orphaned  girl,  and 
Randy,  the  untamed  son  of  the  manor, 
work  out  their  destiny  at  the  end  of  World 
War  I. 

West,  Jessamyn 

Cress  Delehanty.  (Curtis  1953)  nr,  read 
by  Helen  Shields.  AFB 

Anyone  who  knows  adolescence,  and  es¬ 
pecially  that  of  young  girls,  will  enjoy  this 
book,  a  series  of  story-sketches  of  a  girl’s 
problems  between  the  ages  of  12  and  16, 
and  her  loving  but  often  bewildered  par¬ 
ents. 

Weyman,  Stanley  J. 

The  man  in  black.  (Longmans)  5r,  read 
by  Lamar  Crask.  APH 

This  historical  romance  is  a  brief  and 
clever  story  of  adventure  and  intrigue.  It 
takes  place  in  France  about  1636,  during 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIII. 

History 

Harvey,  Paul 

Rejnember  these  things.  (Heritage  Foun¬ 
dation  1952)  6r,  read  by  Paul  Clark.  APH 

A  well-known  radio  and  television  news 
analyst  and  commentator  writes  with  feel¬ 
ing  of  the  great  public  documents  handed 
down  to  us  by  our  forefathers — as,  for  in¬ 
stance,  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
and  the  Constitution. 

White,  Theodore  H. 

Fire  in  the  ashes.  (Sloan  1953)  24T,  read 
by  Kermit  Murdock.  AFB 

Sub-title:  “Europe  in  mid-century."  Writ¬ 
ten  by  a  man  with  15  years  as  a  foreign  cor¬ 
respondent,  this  is  probably  the  best  book 
of  the  year  in  its  field.  A  vigorous,  readable, 
thoughtful  and  thought-provoking  book. 

Legends 

Pyle,  Howard 

Story  of  King  Arthur  and  his  knights. 
(Scribner)  1  yr,  read  by  Alexander  Scourby. 
AFB 
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Science 

Dean,  Gordon 

Report  on  the  atom.  (Knopf  1953)  i6r, 
read  by  Paul  Clark.  APH 

Sub-title:  “What  you  should  know  about 
the  atomic  energy  program  of  the  U.S.”  In 
this  book  for  the  layman,  the  former  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  U.  S.  Atomic  Energy  Commis¬ 
sion  presents  a  history  of  the  first  10  years 
of  the  Atomic  Age. 

T  ranspor  tation 

Hill,  Ralph  N. 

Sidewheeler  saga.  (Rinehart  1953)  15c, 
read  by  Walter  Gerard.  APH 

Sub-title:  “A  chronicle  of  steamboating.” 

A  well-written,  absorbing  story  for  all, 
whether  interested  in  nautical  matters  or 
not.  The  last  4  chapters  describe  the  re¬ 
habilitation  of  the  Ticonderoga,  one  of 
the  last  of  the  old  steamboats  in  operation. 

• 

SERIES  OF  POETRY  RECORDINGS  AS 

TALKING  BOOKS 

The  Library  of  Congress  announces: 

With  the  establishment  of  its  Recording  Laboratory  in  1940,  the  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress,  as  occasion  presented,  began  to  record  poetry  readings  of  visiting  poets.  It  was 
realized  that  these  recordings  were  valuable  auxiliaries  to  the  Library’s  cultural  docu¬ 
ments,  and,  as  they  accumulated,  a  more  systematic  program  of  acquiring  them  seemed 
advisable.  Accordingly,  in  1943,  Archibald  MacLeish,  the  Librarian  of  Congress,  and 
Allen  Tate,  the  Consultant  in  Poetry  in  English,  drew  up  plans  for  assembling  as  com¬ 
plete  an  archive  as  possible,  and  a  representative  list  of  poets  was  invited  to  record, 
initially  as  a  public  service. 

The  very  limited  number  of  poetry  readings  available  on  commercial  records  at  that 
time,  combined  with  the  fact  that  the  Library  had  received  frequent  requests  for  such 
records  from  teachers,  students,  and  the  poetry-reading  public  in  general,  made  it  de¬ 
sirable  that,  as  well  as  collecting  and  preserving  them,  the  Library  should  consider  their 
distribution.  Through  the  generosity  of  the  Bollingen  Foundation  the  Library  was  en¬ 
abled  to  undertake  a  program  of  publication  of  these  records.  In  January,  1946,  a  grant 
of  $10,500  was  secured  from  the  Foundation  to  subsidize  the  preparation  and  distribu¬ 
tion  of  five  albums  of  five  records  each,  and  in  1948  another  grant  of  the  same  amount 
was  secured  for  a  second  series  of  five  albums. 

During  this  period  additional  recordings  were  constantly  being  made,  and  this  work 
continues  in  an  effort  to  keep  the  archives  as  complete  and  contemporaneous  as  possible. 
The  collection  was  augmented  in  1948  by  the  purchase  of  certain  recordings  and  rights 
from  the  Harvard  Vocarium,  whose  editor,  Mr.  Frederick  C.  Packard,  Jr.,  acted  as  a 
special  consultant  in  the  first  series  of  albums. 

The  selections  for  the  first  series  were  made  by  consultants  Louise  Bogan,  Karl 
Shapiro,  and  Robert  Lowell,  and  those  of  the  second  by  Leonie  Adams  and  Elizabeth 


A  series  of  beautifully  told  stories,  color¬ 
ful  and  romantic  in  style,  based  on  the  well- 
known  medieval  romances  of  the  Knights 
of  the  Round  Table  and  their  quest  for 
the  Holy  Grail. 

Religion 

Keller,  Helen 

Let  us  have  faith.  (Doubleday  1940)  2r, 
read  by  Ethel  Everett.  AFB 

Here  is  a  restatement  of  Miss  Keller’s 
faith  in  the  ultimate  ability  of  man  to  con¬ 
quer  despair  and  tyranny. 

Sockman,  Ralph  W. 

How  to  believe.  (Doubleday  1953)  lor> 
read  by  Lamar  Crask.  APH 

Sub-title:  “The  questions  that  challenge 
man’s  faith  answered  in  the  light  of  the 
Apostle’s  creed.”  Dr.  Sockman,  for  35  years 
the  pastor  of  a  Manhattan  church  and  for 
25  years  participant  in  a  national  radio 
pulpit  broadcast,  is  well  qualified  to  discuss 
modern  problems. 
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Bishop,  all  with  the  advice  of  the  Fellows  of  the  Library  of  Congress  in  American  Let¬ 
ters.  They  include  readings  by  younger  poets  as  well  as  those  long  recognized,  both  Eng¬ 
lish  and  American. 

The  albums  have  been  edited  by  the  consultants  and  prepared  (the  first  series  under 
the  supervision  of  Harold  Spivacke,  chief  of  the  Music  Division,  and  (first  two  series) 
Robert  C.  Gooch,  assistant  director  of  the  Reference  Department,  with  the  cooperation 
of  the  Recording  Laboratory  and  the  Copyright  Office. 

The  recording  of  each  poet  is  accompanied  by  a  leaflet  containing  the  texts  of  the 
poems  read,  a  biographical  sketch,  and  a  selected  bibliography.  (Additional  copies  of 
these  leaflets  are  not  available  either  for  distribution  or  for  purchase.)  The  records,  which 
are  made  of  vinylite,  may  be  purchased  in  albums  or  individually. 

The  records  are  sold  only  by  the  Library  of  Congress.  Orders  should  be  addressed  to 
the  Recording  Laboratory,  Division  of  Music,  Library  of  Congress,  Washington  25,  D.C., 
and  all  checks  made  payable  to  the  Librarian  of  Congress.” 

The  Library  of  Congress  is  now  making  these  albums  available  to  Talking  Book 
readers.  Albums  3  and  6  are  now  in  the  regional  libraries,  and  the  others  are  expected 
to  be  ready  for  loan  after  July  1st  of  this  year.  The  albums  will  be  available  for  purchase 
at  a  cost  of  $8.25  for  each  5  records,  with  album,  or  $1.50  for  each  12-inch  record.  A  cata¬ 
log  of  these  poetry  recordings,  with  detailed  titles,  can  be  obtained  from  the  above 
address  for  5  cents  in  coin.  It  includes  order  blanks  with  specific  instructions  for  those 
who  wish  to  purchase  albums.  In  placing  orders,  please  follow  the  instructions  on  the 
order  blanks  at  the  back  of  the  catalog.  All  prices  are  subject  to  change  without  notice. 

It  is  impossible,  in  this  magazine,  to  list  all  the  titles  included  in  the  10  albums,  but 
following  are  the  names  of  the  poets: 

Album  VI: 

(now  ready) 

Robert  Frost 

Album  VII: 

Herbert  Read 
Phelps  Putnam 
John  Berryman 
Horace  Gregory 
Janet  Lewis 

Album  VIII: 

Richard  Blackmur 
Stephen  Spender 
Elizabeth  Bishop 
Theodore  Roethke 
Witter  Bynner 


Album  I: 

Katherine  Garrison  Chapin 
Mark  Van  Doren 
Wystan  Hugh  Auden 
Richard  Eberhart 
Louise  Bogan 

Album  II: 

Paul  Engle 
Marianne  Moore 
Allen  Tate 
John  Gould  Fletcher 
John  Malcolm  Brinnin 

Album  III: 

(now  ready) 

T.  S.  Eliot 


Album  IV: 

William  Carlos  Williams 
Robert  Penn  Warren 
E.  E.  Cummings 
Robinson  Jeffers 
Theodore  Spencer 

Album  V: 

John  Crowe  Ransom 
William  Meredith 
Yvor  Winters 
Randall  Jarrell 
Karl  Shapiro 


Album  IX: 

Robert  Fitzgerald 
Marya  Zaturenska 
Robert  Lowell 
Conrad  Aiken 
William  Empson 

Album  X: 

Archibald  MacLeish 
Muriel  Rukeyser 
Howard  Baker 
Leonie  Adams 
Delmore  Schwartz 
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TALKING  BOOKS-Available  from 
Individual  Libraries 

The  following  books  have  been  purchased  by  the  libraries  indicated  and  can  be  ob 
tained  directly  from  those  libraries. 


Free  Library  of  Philadelphia 
Juvenile  Books 

Anderson,  C.  W. 

Salute.  1940  2r  APH 

Arason,  Steingrimser 

Golden  hair.  1945  lor  APH 

Bird,  Dorothy  M. 

Granite  Harbor.  1944  nr  APH 

Crockett,  Lucy  H. 

That  Mario.  1940  6r  APH 

Dalgliesh,  Alice 

The  silver  pencil.  1944  i2r  APH 

De  Leeuw,  Adele 

Linda  Marsh.  1943  i2r  APH 

Emerson,  Sybil 

Jacques  at  the  window.  1936  $r  APH 
Pigeon  house  inn.  1939.  5r  APH 

Enright,  Elizabeth 

Thimble  summer.  1938  7r  APH 

Forbes,  Esther 

Johnny  Tremaine.  1943  i6r  APH 
Gatti,  Attilio 

Saranga,  the  pygmy.  1939  nr  APH 

Hunt,  Mabel  L. 

Benjie’s  hat.  1938  4r  APH 

James,  Will 

Young  cowboy.  1935  2r  APH 
Kastner,  Erich 

Emil  and  the  detectives.  1930  7r  APH 
Lathrop,  West 

Northern  trail  adventure.  1944  nr  APH 

McCloskey,  Robert 

Homer  Price.  1943  5r  APH 


McKay,  Herbert 

Noah  and  rabbit.  2r  APH 

McMeekin,  Isabel  M. 

Journey  cake.  1942  7r  APH 
Juba’s  new  moon.  1944  lor  APH 

Meadowcraft,  Enid  L. 

By  wagon  and  flatboat.  1938  7r  APH 

Mersereau,  Ann 

Why  is  America.  2r  APH 

Milne,  A.  A. 

Winnie  the  Pooh.  1926  6r  APH 

Phillips,  Ethel  C. 

A  name  for  Obed.  1941  6r  APH 

Pyle,  Howard 
Pepper  and  salt.  4r  APH 

Sawyer,  Ruth 

Roller  skates.  1936  gr  APH 

Seredy,  Kate 

The  good  master.  1935  8r  APH 

Listening.  1936  4r  APH 

The  singing  tree.  1939  gr  APH 

Seuss,  Dr.,  pseud. 

500  hats  of  Bartholomew  Cubbins.  1938 
tr  APH 

Shannon,  Monica 
Dobry.  1934  7r  APH 

Sperry,  Armstrong 

Call  it  courage.  1940  4r  APH 

Tunis,  John  R. 

Iron  Duke.  1938  gr  APH 

White,  William  C. 

Mouseknees.  1939  4r  APH 

Wilder,  Laura  I. 

On  the  banks  of  Plum  creek.  1937  nr 
APH 
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Christian  Lending  Library  for  the  Blind 
i5-6th  Avenue,  N.  E. 
Faribault,  Minnesota 

Larsen,  Jens 

Ten  thousand  tomtoms.  (Muhlenberg 
Press  1952)  i3r,  read  by  Ken  Meeker. 
APH 
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Christian  Record  Benevolent 
Association 

3705  South  48th  Street 
Lincoln  6,  Nebraska 

White,  Ellen  G. 

Desire  of  ages.  (Pacific  Press  Pub.  Assn. 
1940)  48r,  read  by  Elmer  W.  Walde.  APH 


NOTICE 

For  blind  persons  who  would  prefer  the  Talking  Book  Topics  in  recorded  form,  the 
Foundation  has  available  a  limited  number  of  recorded  subscriptions  at  a  below  cost 
price  of  $1.00  per  year.  The  recorded  edition  is  issued  on  a  quarterly  basis.  Whether  or 
not  you  subscribe  to  the  recorded  edition,  the  inkprint  copies  of  Talking  Book  Topics 
will  be  sent  automatically,  free  of  charge,  to  all  Talking  Book  readers  who  are  properly 
registered  with  their  distributing  libraries. 


TO  THE  READER 

Check  the  titles  you  wish  to  borrow,  detach  the  list,  and  mail  it  to  your  Talking  Book 
library— NOT  TO  THE  FOUNDATION,  NOR  TO  THE  AMERICAN  PRINTING 
HOUSE. 

For  additional  titles  consult  your  Catalog  of  Talking  Books  for  the  Blind,  1934-1947; 
Cumulative  Supplement,  1948-1951;  and  Talking  Book  Topics  for  1952  and  1953. 


□  Bainton — Here  I  stand — 2ir  AFB 
Q  Barrie — Peter  Pan — 8r  AFB 

|  |  Blake — Wilderness  passage — i6r  AFB 
|  |  Chute — Ben  Jonson  of  Westminster — igr  AFB 
Q  Clark — Lady  with  a  spear — 9r  APH 
|  |  Cloos — Conversation  with  the  earth — 22r  AFB 
j  Crosby — Call  me  lucky — i5r  APH 
Q]  Dean — Report  on  the  atom — i6r  APH 
HJ  Del  Villar — Where  the  strange  roads  go  down — lor  APH 
]  Derby — The  big  water — i2r  APH 
]  Dickens — Great  expectations — 27r  AFB 
|  [  Harvey — Remember  these  things — 6r  APH 

□  Hill  — Sidewheeler  saga — i5r  APH 

j  James — Andrew  Jackson — i9r  AFB 
~2  Keller — Let  us  have  faith — 2r  AFB 
Q]  Keller — Story  of  my  life — nr  AFB 
Q]  Llewellyn — How  green  was  my  valley — 26r  AFB 
]  Markey — Kingdom  of  the  spur — i2r  APH 


|  |  Mason — Golden  admiral — 2$r  APH 
[  |  Moody — The  fields  of  home — 151  APH 
|  |  Moore — The  wheel  and  the  hearth — i3r  APH 
[  |  Paton — Too  late  the  phalarope — i2r  AFB 
[]  Paul — Gold  mountain — igr  APH 

|  |  Pyle — Story  of  King  Arthur  and  his  knights — iyr  AFB 
|  Rodahl — North — i2r  AFB 
|  |  Smith — Proud  citadel — 2or  AFB 
j  Sockman — How  to  believe — lor  APH 
j  Tharp — Until  victory — igr  AFB 
j  West — Cress  Delehanty — nr  AFB 
[  |  Weyman — The  man  in  black — 5r  APH 
]  White — Fire  in  the  ashes — 24r  AFB 
|  |  Ellery  Queen’s  Mystery  Magazine — June  and  July  1954  APH 
|  |  Reader’s  Digest — June  and  July  1954  APH 
Talking  Book  Topics — June  1954  AFB 
|  |  Poetry  Albums,  # -  (indicate  album  numbers  desired) 


Dear  Librarian:  I  would  like  to  borrow  the  titles  checked  on  this  list: 

Reader’s  Name  . 

Address  . 

City  . 


State 


Postal  Unit  No 


TALKING  BOOK 

TOPICS 


Volume  20 


September  1954 


Number  5 


NEW  TALKING  BOOKS 

The  following  Talking  Books,  recently  recorded  for  the  Library  of  Congress,  may  now 
be  borrowed  from  your  regular  distributing  library. 

AFB— American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

-A-PH — American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

RNIB — Royal  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  London,  England. 


Archaeology 
Braidwood,  Linda 

Digging  beyond  the  Tigris.  (Schuman 

*953)  13r>  read  by  Terry  Hayes  Sales. 
APH 

Sub-title:  “An  American  woman  archae¬ 
ologist’s  story  of  life  on  a  ‘dig’  in  the  hills 
of  Iraq.”  The  author  is  the  wife  of  the 
leader  of  the  expedition  sponsored  by  the 
University  of  Chicago  in  1950-51. 

Biography 

Brant,  Irving 

James  Madison,  Secretary  of  State:  1800- 
1809.  (Bobbs-Merrill  1953)  27r,  read  by 
Kermit  Murdock.  AFB 

This  4th  volume  of  the  author’s  dis¬ 
tinguished  biography  of  a  great  American 


statesman  contains  a  wealth  of  information 
on  the  political  background  of  the  time. 
A  valuable,  beautifully  written  book,  which 
brings  to  light  new  facts. 

Brooks,  Van  Wyck 

Scenes  and  portraits:  memories  of  child¬ 
hood  and  youth.  (Dutton  1954)  13G  read 
by  Alexander  Scourby.  AFB 

Like  his  other  books,  this  is  a  work  of 
notable  charm  and  unquestionable  interest. 
It  contains  a  series  of  sketches  of  personali¬ 
ties,  a  wealth  of  memories  against  a  rich 
background,  from  1886-1914. 

Gipson,  Fred 

Cowhand.  (Harper  1053)  8r,  read  by 
Milton  Metz.  APH 

“The  story  of  a  real  working  cowboy  as 
told  to  the  author  by  Ed  (Fat)  Alford.” 


Talking  Book  Topics  is  published  bimonthly  by  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  15  West  16th  Street,  New  York  11,  N.  Y.  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Library  of 
Congress,  the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind  and  the  Royal  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  London,  England. 

September,  1954,  Volume  20,  No.  5. 

Reentered  as  second-class  matter  July  28,  1953  at  the  post  office  at  New  York,  N.  Y. 
under  the  Act  of  March  3,  1879. 
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Authentic  folk  language,  combined  with 
expert  writing,  makes  this  vigorous  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  literature  of  the  West. 

Holbrook,  Stewart  H. 

Age  of  the  moguls.  (Doubleday  1953)  22r, 
*  read  by  Paul  Clark.  APH 

An  up-to-date  overall  survey  of  the  popu¬ 
lar  literature  of  American  business,  written 
in  an  intelligent,  entertaining  style.  The 
author  sets  out  to  cover  all  of  the  classical 
figures  who  made  vast  fortunes  during  the 
last  hundred  years. 

Keller,  Helen 

Midstream:  my  later  life.  (Doubleday 
*9*9)  i5r>  read  by  Ethel  Everett.  AFB 
A  new  recording  of  this  2nd  autobio¬ 
graphical  volume,  which  covers  Miss  Kel¬ 
ler  s  life  from  her  sophomore  year  at 
Radcliffe  College,  in  1902,  to  1930. 

Maurois,  Andre 

Telia:  the  life  of  George  Sand.  (Harper 

*953)  34r>  read  by  Alexander  Scourby. 
AFB 

A  rich,  lively,  readable  biography  of  a 
remarkable  woman  of  the  19th  century,  a 
recognized  writer,  who  defied  the  conven¬ 
tions  of  the  world  in  her  pursuit  of  ro¬ 
mance  and  happiness. 

Yates,  Elizabeth 

Amos  Fortune:  free  man.  (Aladdin  Books 
*95°)  5r>  read  by  Milton  Metz.  APH 
This  biography  tells  of  the  son  of  an 
African  chief,  brought  to  New  England  as 
a  slave  in  1725.  His  whole  life  was  a  search 
for  freedom  which  he  finally  bought.  He 
died,  in  1801,  a  man  of  property.  Beauti¬ 
fully  told,  with  feeling. 

Drama 

Benet,  Stephen  V. 

John  Brown's  body.  4: r  AFB 

The  New  York  stage  presentation  of  this 
famous  long  narrative  poem  of  a  stirring 
portion  of  American  history,  has  been  re¬ 
corded  from  the  Columbia  tape.  The  origi¬ 
nal  cast  includes  Tyrone  Power,  Judith 
Anderson,  and  Raymond  Massey. 

Shakespeare,  William 
Macbeth.  4r  AFB 

One  of  the  most  famous  of  Shakespeare’s 


tragedies,  re-recorded  from  the  Victor  Al¬ 
bum,  with  the  cast  of  the  Old  Vic  Com¬ 
pany,  in  London,  including  Alec  Guinness 
and  Pamela  Brown. 

Essays 

White,  Elwyn  B. 

Second  tree  from  the  corner.  (Harper 
1954)  nr,  read  by  Kermit  Murdock.  AFB 

Warm,  witty  wise  essays,  stories  and 
poems,  most  of  them  originally  published 
in  “The  New  Yorker’"  during  the  last  20 
years.  The  author  has  been  called  a  humor¬ 
ist,  a  philosopher  and  our  finest  essayist. 

Fiction 

Barnes,  Margaret  C. 

The  Tudor  rose.  (Macrae  Smith  1953) 
i4r,  read  by  Dale  Carter.  APH 

This  historical  novel,  by  a  well-known 
English  author,  is  set  in  the  15th  century. 
The  heroine  is  Elizabeth  of  York,  wife  of 
Henry  VII,  and  mother  of  Henry  VIII.  A 
colorful  story  which  pictures  royal  sorrow 
and  self-sacrifice. 

Breslin,  Howard 

Bright  battalions.  (McGraw  1953)  i7r, 
read  by  Kenneth  Meeker.  APH 

Skillful  writing  distinguishes  this  color¬ 
ful,  exciting  historical  novel  of  the  French 
and  Indian  Wars  in  the  early  history  of 
our  country.  Kevin  O’Connor,  an  Irishman 
fighting  on  the  French  side,  is  the  hero  of 
this  story. 

Burman,  Ben  Lucian 

The  four  lives  of  Mundy  Tolliver.  (Mess- 
ner  1953)  gr,  read  by  Lamar  Crask.  APH 

This  book  is  the  subject  of  a  longer 
review  on  another  page  of  this  issue. 

Burnett,  William  R. 

Adobe  walls.  (Knopf  1953)  9r,  read  by 
Livingston  Gilbert.  APH 

Sub-title:  “A  novel  of  the  last  Apache 
rising.”  The  Southwestern  country  is  sav¬ 
agely  real  in  this  fast-moving,  tense  West¬ 
ern  tale  of  Arizona. 

Burress,  John 

Apple  on  a  pear  tree.  (Vanguard  1953) 
i4r,  read  by  Burt  Blackwell.  APH 

A  fine  novel,  full  of  life,  which  gives  a 
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quiet,  gentle  picture  of  family  life  on  a 
farm.  Jeff,  aged  11,  moves  with  his  family 
from  Missouri  to  Tennessee,  and  the  story 
centers  about  his  efforts  to  grow  up  and  be 
understood. 

Cronin,  Archibald  J. 

Keys  of  the  kingdom.  (Little  1941)  igr, 
read  by  John  Brewster.  AFB 

A  new  recording  of  the  popular  novel 
which  is  a  character  study  of  a  simple, 
lovable,  Scottish  Catholic  priest,  who,  sent 
to  China  to  establish  and  maintain  a  mis¬ 
sion,  has  a  greater  influence  there  than  in 
any  of  several  parishes  where  he  served 
earlier  in  England. 

Forbes,  Esther 

Rainbow  on  the  road.  (Houghton  1954) 
i7r,  read  by  Bill  Lipton.  AFB 

A  story  that  captures  the  whole  spirit  of 
New  England  in  the  1830’s,  with  its  little 
white  villages  and  Yankee  talk  and  cus¬ 
toms.  It  involves  the  adventures  of  an 
itinerant  portrait  painter  who  strongly  re¬ 
sembles  a  highwayman. 

Henderson,  Dion 

Algonquin  (Holt  1953)  5r,  read  by  Andy 
Chappell.  APH 

Sub-title:  “The  story  of  a  great  dog.”  A 
compassionate  story  written  with  a  rare 
understanding  of  the  bond  that  exists  be¬ 
tween  man  and  dog.  Rich  in  descriptions 
of  autumn  fields  and  details  of  a  pointer’s 
training. 

Hopkins,  Tom  J. 

Horsethief  Crossing.  (Doubleday  1953) 
lor,  read  by  Milton  Metz.  APH 

An  exciting  Western  yarn,  involving  the 
Circle  Bar  herd,  cattle  thieves,  the  most 
famous  of  Western  range  wars,  and  ro¬ 
mance. 

Kane,  Harnett  T. 

The  lady  of  Arlington.  (Doubleday  1953) 
i3r,  read  by  Dale  Carter.  APH 

This  novel  is  based  on  the  life  of  Mary 
Custis,  great-granddaughter  of  Martha 
Washington,  who  defied  her  parents  to 
marry  Robert  E.  Lee. 

Lofts,  Norah 

Bless  this  house.  (Doubleday  1954)  22r, 
read  by  Ethel  Everett.  AFB 

This  story  of  a  stately  English  house. 


built  when  Queen  Elizabeth  reigned  in 
England,  covers  the  4  centuries  between 
her  reign  and  the  coronation  of  Elizabeth 
II.  A  series  of  8  episodes,  each  of  a  differ¬ 
ent  generation,  woven  together  into  an  en¬ 
grossing  historical  novel. 

Noble,  Hollister 

One  way  to  Eldorado.  (Doubleday  1954) 
i6r,  read  by  John  Cannon.  AFB 
A  knowledge  and  love  of  railroads  give 
the  ring  of  authenticity  to  this  novel  of  a 
great  railroad  operating  through  the  moun¬ 
tains  in  spite  of  blizzards,  avalanches  and 
man-made  destruction. 

Norton,  Andre,  pseud. 

Star  rangers.  (Harcourt  1953)  tor,  read 
by  Andy  Chappell.  APH 
Exciting,  adventurous  reading  for  older 
boys  and  adult  science-fiction  fans.  It  de¬ 
picts  the  fight  for  survival  of  the  crew  of 
a  space  ship  wrecked  on  an  unknown 
planet  in  the  year  8054  A.D. 

Stout,  Rex 

The  golden  spiders.  (Viking  1953)  8r, 
read  by  Richard  Wangerin.  APH 
A  Nero  Wolfe  mystery  story  which  intro¬ 
duces  a  new  kind  of  criminal  engaged  in  a 
peculiarly  contemporary  and  particularly 
vicious  kind  of  crime. 

Stover,  Herbert  E. 

The  eagle  and  the  wind.  (Dodd  1953) 
i5r,  read  by  Milton  Metz.  APH 

A  historical  novel  of  the  American  Revo¬ 
lution  in  central  Pennsylvania  where  the 
author’s  ancestors  settled.  Excitement,  in¬ 
trigue,  romance,  and  mystery  are  all  ele¬ 
ments  in  this  thrilling  story. 

Stuart,  Jesse 

Good  spirit  of  Laurel  Ridge.  (McGraw- 
Hill  1953)  nr,  read  by  Bud  Abbott.  APH 

The  author  is  considered  one  of  the 
finest  and  most  original  regional  writers  of 
contemporary  American  fiction.  A  heart¬ 
warming  folktale  of  the  Kentucky  hill 
country,  by  the  author  of  Taps  for  Private 
T  ussie. 

Tey,  Josephine,  pseud. 

A  shilling  for  candles.  (Macmillan  1954) 
nr,  read  by  John  Brewster.  AFB 

This  mystery  story,  originally  published 
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in  England  in  1936,  is  new  to  Tey  fans 
here.  It  involves  the  curious  death  of  an 
internationally  famous  film  star. 


mans  about  plans  for  the  invasion  of  Sicily 
during  World  War  II.  A  moving  and  true 


Wentworth,  Patricia,  pseud. 

Vanishing  point.  (Lippincott  1953)  lir> 
read  by  Dale  Carter.  APH 

A  mystery  story,  set  in  London,  in  which 
Scotland  Yard  is  aided  by  the  amateur  de¬ 
tective,  Miss  Maud  Silver,  an  elderly  spin¬ 
ster  with  a  passion  for  knitting. 

Story  Collections 
Gilpatric,  Guy 

Last  Glencannon  omnibus.  (Dodd  1953) 
i7r,  read  by  Burt  Blackwell.  APH 

Third  and  last  collection  of  humorous 
short  stories  about  the  lively  Scotch  chief 
engineer  of  the  S.  S.  Inchcliffe  Castle. 

Haycox,  Ernest 

Outlaw.  (Little  1939)  8r,  read  by  Milton 
Metz.  APH 

Nine  tales  of  love,  mystery  and  gunplay 

in  the  Old  West,  by  a  popular  author  in 
this  field. 

History 

Bowles,  Chester 

Ambassador’s  report.  (Harper  1954)  2$r, 
read  by  John  Cannon.  AFB 

A  warmly  human,  perceptive  account  of 
a  diplomatic  mission  to  India  and  the  Far 
East  by  the  U.S.  Ambassador  to  India  from 
195i-i953-  takes  up  clearly  and  readably 
India’s  history,  religion,  recent  politics,  and 
her  gigantic  problems  today. 

Feis,  Herbert 

The  China  tangle.  (Princeton  Univ.  Press 
J953)  s6r,  read  by  Kermit  Murdock.  AFB 
Sub-title:  “The  American  effort  in  China 
from  Pearl  Harbor  to  the  Marshall  mis¬ 
sion.”  Not  a  judgment,  but  a  heavily  docu¬ 
mented  record  of  the  critical,  still-contro¬ 
versial  period  from  1941-1946.  Praised  as 
an  invaluable  contribution  to  our  knowl¬ 
edge  of  this  subject. 

Montagu,  Ewen 

The  man  who  never  was.  (Lippincott 
*953)  6r,  read  by  Robin  Craven.  AFB 
A  remarkable  document  about  “Opera¬ 
tion  Mincemeat,”  the  famous  hoax  perpe¬ 
trated  by  the  British  to  mislead  the  Ger- 


spy  story,  written  with  skill. 

Morison,  Samuel  E. 

By  land  and  by  sea.  (Knopf  1953)  27r, 
read  by  John  Knight.  AFB 

A  noted  historian  has  written  these  his¬ 
torical  essays  in  brilliant  literary  style. 
They  include  a  variety  of  topics,  reflecting 
the  author’s  many-sided  interests. 

Pringle,  Patrick 

Jolly  Roger.  (Norton  1953)  14r>  read  by 
George  Patterson.  APH 

Sub-title:  “The  story  of  the  great  age  of 
piracy.  Enthusiasm  and  historical  accuracy 
characterize  this  account  of  privateers, 
buccaneers  and  pirates.  A  solid  piece  of 
research  which  makes  a  lawless  race  of  sea¬ 
men  understandable  in  terms  of  their  en¬ 
vironment. 

Music 

Music  and  bird  songs,  lr  AFB 

Re-recorded  from  tape  made  by  Cornell 
University  and  CBS  radio,  originally  heard 
on  the  air  over  CBS.  The  voices  of  10  birds 
and  6  frogs  are  recorded,  several  bird  calls 
being  slowed  down  for  appreciation  of 
their  unusual  harmonies. 

Psychology 

Overstreet,  Harry  &  Overstreet,  Bonaro 
The  mind  alive.  (Norton  1954)  i6r,  read 
by  Eugene  Earl.  AFB 

This  husband  and  wife  team  has  pro¬ 
duced  a  book  on  how  to  keep  one’s  mental 
and  emotional  level  high;  how  to  live  so 
that  life  has  meaning.  They  bring  together 
the  special  knowledge,  the  experience,  and 
the  skills  that  best  interpret  the  psychology 
of  human  relations. 

Science 

Menzel,  Donald  H. 

Flying  saucers.  (Harvard  Univ.  Press 
*953)  i6r,  read  by  William  Gladden. 
APH 

A  Harvard  professor  of  astrophysics  has 
written  a  clearcut,  interesting  explanation 
of  so-called  “flying  saucers,”  with  a  review 
of  the  history  of  such  optical  ghosts  as  far 
back  as  Biblical  days.  He  discusses  the 
myths  and  hoaxes,  and  ends  with  a  serious 
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study  of  the  possibilities  of  interplanetary 
travel. 

Moore,  Patrick 

A  guide  to  the  moon.  (Norton  1953)  ior, 

read  by  Walter  Gerard.  APH 


Here  is  a  lively,  complete  account  of  the 
moon  for  those  who  would  travel  there  by 
space  ship,  telescope,  or  imagination,  by 
one  of  the  world’s  leading  lunar  astrono¬ 
mers.  The  reader  is  taken  on  a  fantastic 
yet  wholly  reasonable  tour  of  the  moon. 


The  Name  Behind  The  Voice — 

WILLIAM  WARD  GLADDEN 


William  Ward  Gladden  though  born  a 
Northern  Yankee,  admits  he  has  made  a 
perfect  transplantation  to  the  South.  He 
and  his  family  find  great  satisfaction  in  the 
graciousness  of  life  in  the  Southern  city  of 
Louisville,  in  its  pattern  and  color  of  exist¬ 
ence.  The  fact  that  he  is  an  ardent  sports¬ 
man  and  a  lover  of  dogs  and  horses  may 
have  something  to  do  with  it,  he  says. 

Mr.  Gladden  spent  his  childhood  in  De¬ 
troit.  He  comes  from  a  family  of  educators 
and  followed  the  family  pattern  by  attend¬ 
ing  Michigan  State  College  in  East  Lansing 
where  he  was  graduated  in  1928.  Before 
that,  however,  his  singing  bass  in  College 
Glee  Club  had  led  to  a  job  on  WKAR  the 
college  radio  station.  It  was  natural,  there¬ 
fore,  for  him  after  graduation  to  accept  a 
position  with  KFNF  in  Shenandoah,  Iowa. 
This  was,  he  says,  “radio  in  its  very  rawest,” 
when  he  was  called  upon  to  do  announc- 
ing,  acting,  contact  work,  selling,  writing, 
all  at  the  magnificent  pay  of  $7.50  per 
week.  At  the  same  time  he  was  “front  man” 
and  also  singer  with  dance  orchestras, 
gaining  a  wide  variety  of  experiences. 

He  was  drafted  in  1941.  For  the  next  few 
years  his  war  experiences  and  some  im¬ 
portant  personal  events  seemed  to  coincide. 
He  served  at  Camp  Shelby  in  Mississippi 


and  was  married  twenty  days  after  Pearl 
Harbor.  He  graduated  from  officers  train¬ 
ing  camp  at  Ft.  Monmouth,  New  Jersey 
and  was  commissioned  army  lieutenant  in 
1942  and  had  a  son  ten  days  later.  He  got 
out  of  the  army  in  1945  and  immediately 
his  second  child  was  born — a  daughter. 

He  then  went  back  to  Detroit  intent  on 
a  business  career,  but  could  not  stay  away 
from  radio.  He  has  now  been  with  WAVE 
in  Louisville  for  seven  years,  as  staff  an¬ 
nouncer  and  commentator  and  also  has  his 
own  TV  News  and  weather  program  at 
6  P.M. 

He  became  a  Talking  Book  reader  in 
1948.  One  of  his  first  books  was  The  Story  of 
Babe  Ruth  which  gave  him  particular  satis¬ 
faction,  as  the  “Babe”  had  always  been  one 
of  his  heroes.  He  also  enjoyed  one  of  his 
most  recent  books.  Fields  of  Home,  the 
autobiography  of  Ralph  Moody  where  he 
fell  in  love  with  the  irascible  old  grand¬ 
father. 

Mr.  Gladden  is  five  feet,  ten  and  one- 
half  inches  tall  of  sturdy  build,  has  brown 
eyes,  and  dark  brown  hair.  His  hobbies  are 
woodworking,  flying,  golf  and  tennis,  and, 
you  guessed  it — horses.  Incidentally,  there 
is  now  a  third  child  in  the  family. 


REVIEW 


THE  FOUR  LIVES  OF  MUNDY  TOL¬ 
LIVER.  By  Ben  Lucien  Burman.  New 
York:  Julian  Messner  $3.75. 

By  Carl  Carmer 

(Taken  from  the  Saturday  Review,  Oct.  31, 

*953) 

“The  Four  Lives  of  Mundy  Tolliver,” 
Ben  Lucien  Burman’s  best  novel  so  far,  is 
a  suspenseful  and  moving  narrative.  Its 


characters  are  representative  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  Americans  whom  social- 
minded  fellow  citizens  describe  as  under¬ 
privileged.  Since  they  live  close  to  the  eco¬ 
nomic  borderline  of  hunger  in  a  lonely 
landscape  of  woods  and  streams  and  little 
towns  in  the  middle  of  the  United  States, 
a  locale  where  even  the  names  of  the  cities 
of  over  ten  thousand  inhabitants  are  not 
recognizable  to  most  of  today’s  readers,  it 
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will  inevitably  be  termed  “regional”  by 
readers  and  critics  who  do  not  regard  such 
places  as  New  York,  Chicago,  or  Detroit 
as  regions. 

Mr.  Burman  knows  and  understands 
these  people  living  in  the  heart  of  our  land 
and  he  depicts  them  with  an  authority  pos¬ 
sessed  by  few  authors  who  write  of  the 
American  scene.  He  has  observed  their 
lives  with  such  sensitivity  and  comprehen¬ 
sion  that  the  reader  is  continually  aston¬ 
ished  by  the  wealth  of  detail  that  brings 
his  story  alive.  He  knows  their  natural 
background,  their  naivete,  their  ignorance, 
their  tendencies  toward  violence.  He  also 
knows  the  rhythms  of  their  frequently 
poetic  speech,  their  simple  wonderment  at 
and  delight  in  the  cheap  and  tawdry  “pret¬ 
ties”  which  they  covet  but  can  rarely  afford, 
their  joys  in  tattooed  images  on  their 
bodies,  dolls  won  at  shabby  carnivals,  melo^- 
dramatic  emotionalism  in  the  evangelist’s 
tent,  gambling  at  sinister  cockfights. 

Here  Mr.  Burman  is  telling  the  story  of 
Mundy  Tolliver,  back  from  the  war,  who 
sets  out  with  a  companion  named  Pee  Wee 
to  find  a  place  where  he  can  put  down  his 
roots.  In  the  course  of  his  wanderings  he 


runs  a  perambulating  store,  finds  and  loses 
a  girl,  loses  his  money.  When  the  reader 
has  finished  reading  this  intensely  human 
novel  he  will  realize  that  Mr.  Burman  is 
not  only  a  skilled  writer  but  an  honest  one. 
He  has  not,  as  have  many  too  angry  and 
less  able  writers,  loaded  his  dice.  Mundy 
does  not  suspect,  nor  do  those  who  read 
about  him,  that  he  is  a  “victim  of  society” 
but,  because  he  is  a  man  of  courage  who 
would  benefit  by  experience,  he  lays  about 
him  so  vigorously  that  the  villains  who  op¬ 
pose  him,  including  “society,”  are  brought 
to  terms.  The  Mississippi  country  in  which 
he  fought  his  battles  is  here  described  as 
no  other  living  writer  can  describe  it.  His 
“woman  trouble”  is  a  vivid  and  real  ex¬ 
perience,  no  more  convincing,  however, 
than  his  venture  into  crime  or  his  two-year 
confinement  in  a  prison  not  at  all  like 
Joliet,  Sing  Sing,  or  Alcatraz. 

Mr.  Burman  has  written  a  novel  per¬ 
meated  with  the  kind  of  humor  that  leaves 
sadness  in  its  wake.  It  is  meaningful,  true, 
and  wise.  His  regionalism  is  a  picturesque 
and  effective  contribution  to  a  moving 
universality. 


TALKING  BOOK  S — Available  from 

Individual  Libraries 

The  following  juvenile  fiction  books  have  been  purchased  by  the  Free  Library  of 
Philadelphia  and  can  be  obtained  by  writing  directly  to  that  library. 


Arason,  S. 

Golden  hair,  lor  APH  Grades  6-8 
Bird,  D.  M. 

Granite  harbor,  nr  APH  Grades  7-9 
Dalgliesh,  A. 

Silver  pencil.  i2r  APH  Grades  7-9 
DeLeeuw,  A. 

Linda  Marsh.  i2r  APH  Grades  7-9 
Flack,  M. 

Humphrey,  APH  Grades  2-4 

Contains  also  The  five  Chinese  brothers, 
by  C.  Bishop. 


Forbes,  E. 

Johnny  Tremaine.  i6r  APH  Grades  7-9 
Gatti,  A. 

Saranga  the  Pygmy,  nr  APH  Grades  6-8 
Lathrop,  W. 

Northern  trail  adventure,  nr  APH 
Grades  6-8 

McMeekin,  I. 

Juba’s  new  moon,  lor  APH  Grades  5-7 
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HAVE  YOU  READ? 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  books  made  available  by  the  Library  of  Congress  in  195°-  ^  you 
have  not  read  them,  you  can  borrow  them  from  your  regional  library. 

Fiction 

Irwin,  Margaret — Elizabeth,  captive  princess — igr,  read  by  Mathews.  AFB 
Kelland,  Clarence  B. — Merchant  of  valor — i6r,  read  by  Baskerville.  APH 
Laing,  Alexander — The  sea  witch — 34r,  read  by  Meeker.  APH 
Marquand,  John  P. — Point  of  no  return — 34T,  read  by  Blackwell.  APH 
Mason,  F.  Van  Wyck — Cutlass  empire — 33c,  read  by  Baskerville.  APH 
Richter,  Conrad — The  free  man — 6r,  read  by  Rogers.  APH 

Runyon,  Damon — The  Damon  Runyon  omnibus — 36r,  read  by  Blackwell.  APH 

Non-Fiction 

Eisenhower,  Dwight  D. — Crusade  in  Europe — 43r,  read  by  Wierum.  AFB 
Gilbreth,  Frank  B.,  Jr. — Cheaper  by  the  dozen — i2r,  read  by  Walton.  APH 
Hagedorn,  Hermann — Prophet  in  the  wilderness — nr,  read  by  Close.  APH 
Helmericks,  Constance — Our  summer  with  the  Eskimos — i4r,  read  by  Clark.  APH 
James,  Marquis — The  Cherokee  strip — igr,  read  by  Blackwell.  APH 
Merton,  Thomas — The  seven  storey  mountain — 34r,  read  by  Blackwell.  APH 
Oursler,  Fulton — The  greatest  story  ever  told — 26r,  read  by  Kozlow.  AFB 


TO  THE  READER 

Check  the  titles  you  wish  to  borrow,  detach  the  list,  and  mail  it  to  your  Talking  Book 
library— NOT  TO  THE  FOUNDATION,  NOR  TO  THE  AMERICAN  PRINTING 
HOUSE. 

For  additional  titles  consult  your  Catalog  of  Talking  Books  for  the  Blind,  1934-1948; 
Cumulative  Supplement,  1948-1953;  and  Talking  Book  Topics  for  1953  and  1954. 


|  |  Barnes — The  Tudor  rose. — i4r  APH 
|  |  Benet — John  Brown's  body. — 4r  AFB 
|  |  Bowles — Ambassador’s  report. — 25r  AFB 
r]  Braidwood — Digging  beyond  the  Tigris. — i3r  APH 
~]  Brant — James  Madison,  Secretary  of  State:  1800-1809. — 27r  AFB 
]  Breslin — Bright  battalions. — \yr  APH 

r  ]  Brooks — Scenes  and  portraits:  memories  of  childhood  and  youth. — i3r  AFB 
~]  Burman — The  four  lives  of  Mundy  Tolliver. — gr  APH 
|  Burnett — Adobe  walls. — gr  APH 
Burress — Apple  on  a  pear  tree. — i4r  APH 
]  Cronin — Keys  of  the  kingdom. — igr  AFB 
H  Feis — The  China  tangle. — 26r  AFB 
j  Forbes — Rainbow  on  the  road. — i7r  AFB 
|  |  Gilpatric — Last  Glencannon  omnibus. — i7r  APH 
|  |  Gipson — Cowhand. — 8r  APH 
|  Haycox — Outlaw. — 8r  APH 
|  |  Henderson — Algonquin. — 5r  APH 
|  |  Holbrook — Age  of  the  moguls. — 22r  APH 
[  |  Hopkins — Horsethief  Crossing. — lor  APH 
r]  Kane — The  lady  of  Arlington. — i3r  APH 
□  Keller — Midstream:  my  later  life. — i5r  AFB 
r~]  Lofts — Bless  this  house. — 22r  AFB 


□  Maurois — -Lilia:  the  life  of  George  Sand. — 34 r  AFB 

□  Menzel — Flying  saucers. — i6r  APH 

□  Montagu — The  man  who  never  was. — 6r  AFB 

□  Moore — A  guide  to  the  moon. — ior  APH 

□  Morison — By  land  and  by  sea. — 2^x  AFB 

□  Music  and  bird  songs. — lr  AFB 

□  Noble — One  way  to  Eldorado. — i6r  AFB 
I  1  Norton — Star  rangers. — ior  APH 

□  Overstreet — T he  mind  alive.— i6r  AFB 

□  Pringle — Jolly  Roger.— 141  APH 

□  Shakespeare — Macbeth. — 4r  AFB 

□  Stout — The  golden  spiders. — 8r  APH 

□  Stover — The  eagle  and  the  wind. — i5r  APH 

□  Stuart — Good  spirit  of  Laurel  Ridge. — 1  ir  APH 

□  Tey — A  shilling  for  candles. — nr  AFB 

□  Wentworth — Vanishing  point. — nr  APH 

□  White — Second  tree  from  the  corner. — nr  AFB 

□  Yates — Amos  Fortune:  free  man. — 5r  APH 

□  Ellery  Queen's  Mystery  Magazine— August  and  September  1954  APH 

□  Reader's  Digest — August  and  September  1954  APH 

□  Talking  Book  Topics — September  1954  AFB 


Dear  Librarian.  I  would  like  to  borrow  the  titles  checked  on  this  list! 
Reader’s  Name 

Address . 

City 
State 


Postal  Unit  No 


TALKING  BOOK 

TOPICS 


Volume  20 


Number  6 


November  1954 


NEW  TALKING  BOOKS 

The  following  Talking  Books,  recently  recorded  for  the  Library  of  Congress,  may  now 
be  borrowed  from  your  regular  distributing  library. 

AFB — American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

AP H — American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

RNIB — Royal  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  London,  England. 


Biography 

Corbett,  James  E. 

Jungle  lore.  (Oxford  1953)  8r,  read  by 
Milton  Metz.  APH 

A  volume  of  anecdotes  of  life  in  the  In¬ 
dian  jungles;  a  fascinating,  vivid  book.  It 
deals  with  matters  of  jungle  lore,  many 
relating  to  Colonel  Corbett’s  childhood. 
Received  excellent  reviews,  as  have  his 
other,  similar  books. 


Morgan,  Dale  L. 

Jedediah  Smith;  and  the  opening  of  the 
West.  (Bobbs-Merrill  1953)  igr,  read  by 
William  Lazar.  AFB 

A  well-written  historical  biography  of 
one  of  the  truly  great  men  of  his  era.  The 
chapters  are  alive  with  characters  and  with 
clearcut  descriptions  of  the  vast  and  hostile 
wilderness  they  moved  over.  The  author 
has  tacked  down  every  scrap  of  information 
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about  Smith  and  his  vital  decade  in  the  fur 
trade. 

Seton,  Celeste  A. 

Helen  Gould  was  my  mother-in-law. 

(Crowell  1953)  nr,  read  by  Dale  Carter. 

APH 

A  delightfully  humorous  portrait  of  a 
charmingly  eccentric  dowager.  It  is  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  priceless  anecdotes — a  tale  told 
with  glee  minus  malice.  In  spite  of  the 
Victorian  restrictions  and  incredible  experi¬ 
ences  she  relates,  the  author  grew  to  love 
and  admire  this  most  eccentric  mother-in- 
law. 

Fiction 

Chidsey,  Donald  B. 

Captain  Adam.  (Crown  1953)  17r>  read 

by  Livingston  Gilbert.  APH 

A  romantic  tale  of  pirates,  smugglers, 
war  and  love,  which  provides  plenty  of 
action.  A  beautiful  young  passenger  on 
Adam's  ship  starts  real  trouble  on  board 
his  schooner.  The  mystery  of  his  birth  is 
solved  in  astonishing  fashion. 

Corbett,  Elizabeth  F. 

In  Miss  Armstrong's  room.  (Lippincott 

1953)  nr,  read  by  Terry  Hayes  Sales. 

APH 

A  novel  which  contains  the  life  story  of 
a  handsome  young  woman,  an  inspired 
teacher,  who,  in  the  early  years  of  the  20th 
century,  left  her  home  in  New  England  to 
teach  in  an  “experimental  school"  in  Mil¬ 
waukee.  When  she  was  resigned  to  spinster- 
hood,  romance  came  into  her  life.  A  tender, 
humorous  story,  written  with  understand¬ 
ing  of  humankind. 

Dahl,  Borghild 

Homecoming.  (Dutton  1953)  lor,  read  by 

Dale  Carter.  APH 

Story  of  Lyng,  a  young  girl  whose  parents 
had  migrated  from  Norway  to  Minneapo¬ 
lis.  She  had  difficulties  to  overcome — the 
opposition  of  her  mother,  the  prejudices 
of  the  small  Minnesota  community  where 
she  went  as  a  teacher — before  she  could 
realize  her  dream  of  new- world  freedom 
and  opportunity  for  herself  and  others. 


Dickens,  Charles 

David  Copperpeld.  56r,  read  by  Felix 
Deebank.  AFB 

This  famous  classic  was  the  author's 
favorite  book.  It  contains  pathos,  humor 
and  skillful  characterization,  with  an  under¬ 
lying  current  of  autobiography.  Among  the 
famous  characters  are:  Pegotty,  Mrs.  Gum- 
midge,  Dora,  Micawber  and  Uriah  Heep. 

Hendryx,  James  B. 

Gold  is  where  you  find  it.  (Doubleday 

1953)  8r>  read  by  Bud  Abbott.  APH 

A  fast-moving,  authentic  novel  of  the 
Yukon,  set  against  the  tumultuous  back¬ 
ground  of  the  last  great  gold  rush — the 

Klondike  stampede. 

# 

Ogilvie,  Elisabeth 

The  dawning  of  the  day.  (McGraw-Hill 

1954)  i8r,  read  by  Helen  Shields.  AFB 

A  dramatic  novel  of  the  people  and  the 
atmosphere  of  the  rugged  Maine  coast.  An 
isolated  island  peopled  by  taciturn,  inde¬ 
pendent  lobstermen  and  their  families,  is 
the  setting.  Resentments,  suspicions  and 
jealousies  make  life  on  the  island  full  of 
challenges  and  perilous  complications. 

O'Rourke,  Frank 

Latigo.  (Random  House  1953)  6r,  read 
by  Andy  Chappell.  APH 

Another  taut,  power-driven  story  of  fron¬ 
tier  days,  by  this  well-known  writer  of 
Western  and  sports  books.  In  a  booming 
Missouri  Valley  frontier  town,  four  des¬ 
perate  people  plot  in  secret  and  are  even¬ 
tually  ensnared  by  their  own  intrigues.  The 
author’s  travels  have  provided  the  authentic 
background. 

Shellabarger,  Samuel 
Lord  Vanity.  (Little  1953)  2gr,  read  by 
Kenneth  Meeker.  APH 

Millions  of  readers  have  enjoyed  this 
author’s  earlier  books,  such  as  Prince  of 
Foxes  and  King’s  Cavalier.  This  new  his¬ 
torical  novel  begins  in  the  middle  of  the 
18th  century  in  England,  presenting  a  vivid 
picture  of  the  period,  an  interesting  story 
and  fascinating  characters. 
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Wallace,  Lew 

The  prince  of  India.  Vols.  I  8c  II.  (Harper 
1893)  46r,  read  by  Richard  Wangerin. 
APH 

A  novel  based  on  the  legend  of  the 
“Wandering  Jew.”  In  this  book  the  Jew 
has  assumed  the  title  “Prince  of  India”  and 
is  devoted  to  preaching  brotherly  love  to 
the  Mohammedans  and  the  Greek  Church. 
Sub-title:  “Why  Constantinople  fell.”  Like 
Ben  Hur,  it  contains  vivid  historical  ma¬ 
terial. 

Yates,  Elizabeth 

Hue  and  cry.  (Coward-McCann  1953)  gr, 
read  by  Burt  Blackwell.  APH 

A  simple  story  picturing  people  and  cus¬ 
toms  in  New  Hampshire  in  1836.  The  title 
is  the  name  of  a  voluntary  organization 
which  kept  a  close  watch  for  horse  thieves. 
It  is  a  story  of  justice  tempered  with  mercy 
and  of  good  resulting  from  evil. 

History 

Alden,  John  R. 

The  American  Revolution,  1JJ5-1J83. 
(Harper  1954)  i6r,  read  by  Kermit  Mur¬ 
dock.  AFB 

This  second  volume  of  the  New  Ameri¬ 
can  Nation  Series  is  well  documented  and 
colorfully  written,  stressing  military  opera¬ 
tions.  The  author,  a  professor  of  American 
history,  presents  for  the  general  reader  a 
broad  view  of  Britain  and  the  colonies — 
the  political,  economic  and  social  back¬ 
ground. 

Bartlett,  Vernon 

Struggle  for  Africa.  (Praeger  1953)  i3r, 
read  by  Norman  Rose.  AFB 

A  British  foreign  correspondent  and 
diplomat  presents  a  comprehensive  survey 
of  today’s  Africa.  A  brief  and  fair-minded 
account  of  the  race  problems  of  the  various 
countries,  in  readable,  understanding,  good- 
humored  style.  Should  be  read  by  those 
who  wish  to  get  a  constructive,  reasonable, 
impartial  picture  of  Africa’s  problems  as 
a  whole. 

Barzun,  Jacques 

God's  country  and  mine.  (Little  1954) 
igr,  read  by  Norman  Rose.  AFB 


Sub-title:  “A  declaration  of  love  spiced 
with  a  few  harsh  words.”  A  volume  which 
cannot  fail  to  contribute  toward  a  better 
understanding  of  America  and  its  future, 
written  by  a  native-born  Frenchman  who 
is  a  naturalized  American  citizen.  Received 
excellent  reviews. 

Catton,  Bruce 

A  stillness  at  Appomattox.  (Doubleday 

1953)  sir,  read  by  Walter  Gerard.  APH 

This  book  is  the  subject  of  a  full-length 
review  on  another  page  of  this  issue. 

Heilbroner,  Robert  L. 

The  worldly  philosophers.  (Simon  8c 

Schuster  1953)  i7r,  read  by  John  Cannon. 

AFB 

Sub-title:  “The  lives,  times,  and  ideas  of 
the  great  economic  thinkers.”  A  very  read¬ 
able  book  which  is  likely  to  stimulate  the 
average  reader  to  look  up  the  works  of  the 
economists  themselves.  The  author  shows 
how  the  theories  of  the  economists  reflect 
their  times,  blending  in  very  nicely  his 
picturesque  accounts  of  their  lives. 

Link,  Arthur  S. 

Woodrow  Wilson  and  the  progressive  era: 

1910-1917.  (Harper  1954)  i5r,  read  by 

Kermit  Murdock.  AFB 

A  scholarly,  well-documented  history  of 
the  first  4  years  of  the  Wilson  administra¬ 
tion,  one  of  the  clearest  and  best  accounts 
available  of  that  turbulent  period.  The  au¬ 
thor  portrays  clearly  the  slow  but  irresisti¬ 
ble  movement  from  neutrality  to  interven¬ 
tion  in  World  War  I.  The  first  volume  in 
the  New  American  Nation  Series. 

Smith,  Frank  E. 

The  Yazoo  river.  (Rinehart  1954)  i5r, 

read  by  Karl  Weber.  AFB 

Written  by  a  Mississippi  Congressman, 
this  book  has  been  called  by  Carl  Farmer 
“the  best  book  on  the  Deep  South  in  20 
years.”  It  is  the  47th  volume  in  the  Rivers 
of  America  Series,  a  straightforward  ac¬ 
count  of  the  history  of  the  river  and  the 
rich  cotton  country  it  bounds. 

Religion 

Oursler,  Fulton  8c  Armstrong,  April  O. 

Greatest  faith  ever  known.  (Doubleday 
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1953)  22r,  read  by  William  Gladden. 
APH 

Sub-title:  “The  story  of  the  men  who 
first  spread  the  religion  of  Jesus  and  of 
the  momentous  times  in  which  they  lived.” 
This  is  the  final  book  of  the  trilogy  by  this 
author,  who,  though  Catholic,  is  considered 
to  write  without  bias.  Does  not  attempt  to 
explain,  interpret  or  modernize  the  scrip¬ 
tures. 

Juvenile  Books 

Graham,  Alberta  P. 

Christopher  Columbus;  discoverer.  (Ab- 
ingdon-Cokesbury  1950)  2r,  read  by  Liv¬ 
ingston  Gilbert.  APH 

This  Actionized  biography  for  ages  8-10 
is  vivid  and  dramatic,  yet  easy  reading.  It 
contains  all  the  elements  of  high  adventure 
and  brings  out  the  personality  of  the  great 
discoverer. 

Lawson,  Robert 

Ben  and  me.  (Little  1939)  2r,  read  by 
Andy  Chappell.  APH 

Sub-title:  “A  new  and  astonishing  life  of 
Benjamin  Franklin,  as  written  by  his  good 
mouse  Amos;  lately  discovered.”  A  hilarious 
book,  one  that  will  be  enjoyed  by  adults 
and  children  alike.  Received  excellent  re¬ 
views. 


Reynolds,  Dickson 

The  fur  brigade.  (Funk  &  Wagnalls  1953) 

6r,  read  by  Rod  HufF.  APH 

This  story  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  and 
the  trade  in  furs  in  the  great  days  of  the 
Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  will  delight  ages 
12-16.  A  rousing  novel  of  adventure. 

Yates,  Elizabeth 

Patterns  on  the  wall.  (Aladdin  Books 

1943)  8r>  read  by  Bud  Abbott.  APH 

A  gripping  novel  of  post-colonial  days  in 
southern  New  Hampshire  in  the  early  19th 
century.  It  presents  vivid  scenes  of  New 
England  life  and  craftsmanship,  and  the 
climax  occurs  in  the  dread  year  of  1816 
when  crops  and  cattle  perished  from  the 
cold.  There  is  a  gentle  love  story  which 
older  girls  will  enjoy. 


Notice 

Levin,  Paul 

The  new  birth,  and  other  tracts.  2r,  read 
by  Paul  Clark.  APH 

This  religious  book  can  be  borrowed 
from:  Braille  Circulating  Library 
704  West  Grace  Street 
Richmond  20,  Virginia 


The  Name  Behind  the  Voice 

KENNETH  MEEKER 


Kenneth  Meeker  is  a  graduate  of  Colum¬ 
bia  Broadcasting  System  in  New  York  where 
he  started  as  page  boy  at  the  age  of  18. 
Paging  led  to  announcing  and  to  other  as¬ 
signments  including  work  in  the  news  room 
with  Elmer  Davis,  Bob  Trout  and  others 
who  at  that  time  made  news-history. 

Before  that  he  had  already  had  more 
than  his  share  of  travel  and  of  finding  out 
what  the  world  looked  like.  Taken  to  Eu¬ 
rope  at  the  age  of  12  he  was  educated  in 
England,  Germany,  and  Switzerland  and 
spent  his  vacations  traveling  in  various 
parts  of  Europe  and  the  Near  East.  He  was 
intended  for  a  career  in  international  law. 


Fate  in  the  form  of  an  offer  of  a  job  at 
CBS  intervened.  Radio,  after  that,  would 
not  let  him  go. 

He  came  to  Louisville  in  1940,  the  same 
year  that  he  was  married.  He  is  now  with 
WHAS  where  he  does  announcing  and  also 
has  his  own  radio  and  TV  shows.  Fie  be¬ 
came  a  Talking  Book  reader  in  1941,  and 
has  a  great  many  books  to  his  credit.  He 
has  enjoyed  them  all,  and  thinks  he  has  no 
particular  favorites  although  he  is  fond  of 
historical  books.  They  teach  him  things,  he 
says.  He  never  would  have  known  how 
many  times  Canada  changed  hands  had  he 
not  been  a  Talking  Book  reader. 
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With  his  European  background  of  for¬ 
eign  languages  he  has  been  considered  a 
natural  for  those  books  that  require  pro¬ 
nunciation  of  foreign  words.  However,  per¬ 
haps  many  will  agree  with  him  in  his  state¬ 
ment  that  English  is  the  language  most 
easy  to  mispronounce. 

Kenneth  Meeker  is  five  feet,  ten  and  one- 
half  inches  tall,  of  slim  build,  has  blue  eyes 
and  brown  hair.  His  outside  interests  and 
his  hobbies  are  both  centered  in  show 
business.  He  teaches  a  course  in  radio  and 
TV  announcing  at  the  University  of  Louis¬ 
ville.  He  is  also  President  and  Business  Man¬ 
ager  of  a  local  theatre-in-the-round  amateur 
group.  In  this  activity  he  is  joined  by  his 
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wife  who  before  her  marriage  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Morningside  Players  of  Columbia 
University  and  acted  in  summer  stock  com¬ 
panies.  There  is  another  artist  in  the  family, 
a  daughter,  Brooke,  8  years  old,  who  shows 
great  promise  as  a  dancer.  There  are  also 
two  boys,  but  they  are  just  boys  the  father 
says.  Perhaps  they  will  take  after  their 
father  in  his  boyhood  skill  of  high-board 
diving. 

As  a  finishing  touch,  Mr.  Meeker  would 
like  to  put  in  a  kind  word  for  the  copy- 
holders.  In  fact,  he  says  that  they  are  as 
important  as  the  reader  in  the  preparation 
of  a  good  Talking  Book. 


The  Author  of  This  Issue — SAMUEL  SHELLABARGER 

(From  Current  Biography ) 


Samuel  Shellabarger  is  the  author  of 
several  fiction  best  sellers.  No  literary  nov¬ 
ice,  Shellabarger  has  written  mystery  and 
adventure  novels  under  two  pseudonyms, 
in  addition  to  scholarly  biographies.  Com¬ 
bining  teaching  and  writing  ability,  he  has 
had  a  distinguished  career  as  an  educator 
and  author. 

A  rarity,  a  native  of  Washington,  D.  C., 
Samuel  Shellabarger  was  born  there  on 
May  18,  1888,  when  the  Capital  was  not 
yet  the  cosmopolitan  city  it  is  today.  Son  of 
Robert  Rodgers  and  Sarah  Rivera  (Wood) 
Shellabarger,  young  Samuel  was  educated 
in  private  schools  and  entered  Princeton 
University  in  1905  when  Woodrow  Wilson 
was  in  the  zenith  of  his  career  there.  Of 
these  decisive  years  Shellabarger  remarks, 
“Long  before  then  I  had  decided  to  make 
writing  either  my  profession  or  my  avoca¬ 
tion,  and  during  the  undergraduate  years 
at  Princeton  I  took,  I  believe,  all  the  vari¬ 
ous  prizes  offered  in  English.  In  order  to 
secure  greater  leisure  for  writing,  I  decided 
to  enter  the  academic  career  rather  than  to 
follow  the  profession  of  law,  which  had 
been  my  first  ambition.” 

Awarded  his  B.A.  degree  in  1909,  Shella¬ 
barger  took  a  year  of  graduate  work  at 
Princeton  and  then  went  to  Germany  with 
the  intention  of  taking  his  doctor’s  degree 


at  Munich  or  Leipzig.  However,  after  a 
year  of  study  at  Munich  University  (1910- 
11),  he  returned  to  America  to  complete 
his  graduate  work  at  Harvard  in  1917. 
While  in  Europe  on  a  visit  to  Sweden  in 
the  summer  of  1914,  he  had  met  Vivan 
Georgia  Lovegrove  Borg  (the  daughter  of 
a  Swedish  cavalry  officer),  to  whom  he  was 
married  on  June  14,  1915.  The  Shella- 
bargers  have  three  children. 

At  the  time  of  his  marriage  Shellabarger 
was  teaching  in  the  English  department  of 
Princeton,  a  position  he  had  accepted  in 
the  autumn  of  1914.  His  teaching  career 
was  interrupted  by  America’s  entry  into 
the  First  World  War.  In  1917  he  served  as 
a  first  lieutenant  in  the  Ordnance  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Army.  The  next  year  he  was 
transferred  to  Military  Intelligence,  pro¬ 
moted  to  a  captaincy,  and  appointed  assist¬ 
ant  military  attach^  at  the  United  States 
Legation  in  Stockholm. 

When  the  war  ended  Shellabarger  re¬ 
turned  to  Princeton  as  assistant  professor 
of  English.  After  four  years  of  teaching  he 
decided  to  leave  the  university  to  devote 
more  time  to  writing.  In  1923  the  Shella¬ 
barger  family  went  abroad  to  live,  and  for 
the  next  five  years,  the  teacher  says,  he  and 
his  family  had  their  headquarters  in  Lau¬ 
sanne,  Switzerland,  although  they  traveled 
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widely  in  Italy  and  France. 

There  now  followed  another  two  years 
of  teaching  at  Princeton,  after  which  the 
teacher-writer  returned  to  his  travels,  resid¬ 
ing  for  a  time  in  France  and  England.  Back 
in  America  again  in  1931,  Shellabarger  de¬ 
voted  himself  to  writing  for  several  years. 
In  1935  his  biography  of  Lord  Chesterfield 
was  published.  Under  the  pen  names  of 
John  Esteven  and  Peter  Loring,  he  next 
wrote  mysteries  of  the  “shudders  and  chills” 
variety.  The  writer  has  also  contributed 
fiction  to  magazines,  including  McCall’s 
and  Cosmopolitan. 

Shellabarger  returned  to  the  educational 
field  when,  in  1938,  he  accepted  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  headmaster  at  the  Columbus  School 
for  Girls  in  Ohio’s  capital.  The  educator 
declared  that  he  had  found  in  secondary 
school  work  “a  much  keener  appeal  and  a 
much  more  varied  scope  than  university 
work  provided.”  His  students  approved 
highly  of  their  headmaster’s  1945  novel, 
Captain  From  Castile,  agreeing  with  the 
American  reading  public,  which  kept  the 
book  at  the  top  of  best  seller  lists  for  weeks 
after  its  publication  in  January. 

Time  Magazine  considered  Captain  From 
Castile  “among  the  best  popular  fictional 
accounts  of  the  conquistadors  that  has  ap¬ 
peared.” 

A  fluent  linguist,  Shellabarger  speaks  and 
reads  French,  German,  Swedish,  Italian, 
Dutch,  and  Spanish;  he  is  also  a  Greek  and 

Latin  scholar.  The  collection  of  the  classics 
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of  all  these  languages  has  been  his  lifetime 
hobby.  Discussing  the  job  of  a  writer, 
Shellabarger  once  said:  “I  don’t  feel  a 
writer  should  just  write,  he  should  be  out 
in  the  world.”  The  author  has  also  ex¬ 
pressed  his  belief  that  the  historical  novel¬ 
ist  “could  often  do  better  work  from  con¬ 
temporary  chronicles  than  through  seeing 
a  place  at  the  present  time.” 

The  “professor  turned  novelist”  is  a 
white-haired,  ruddy-faced  man,  rotund  and 
cheerful.  His  favorite  sports  are  riding, 
tennis,  and  fencing.  He  is  a  member  of 
Princeton's  Tower  Club  and  its  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  chapter.  The  world  traveler  has 
especially  enjoyed  hunting  and  camping  in 
the  Canadian  Rockies,  visiting  ranching 
friends  in  Arizona  and  the  borders  of 
Mexico,  and  climbing  in  the  Alps  and 
Norway.  Shellabarger  is  interested  in  the 
historical  and  social  backgrounds  of  the 
great  European  capitals,  and  his  favorite 
cities  are  Stockholm,  Munich,  Paris,  and 
Rome.  Significantly,  the  author  of  a  book 
laid  in  the  Spanish  scene  says,  “One  of  my 
favorite  ranges  of  mountains  is  the  Pyre¬ 
nees,  with  their  gateways  into  the  distinc¬ 
tively  different  Spanish  world.” 

Available  in  braille: 

Captain  from  Castile 
Prince  of  foxes 

Available  as  Talking  Books: 

The  king’s  cavalier. 

Prince  of  foxes. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


From  time  to  time  the  American  Foun¬ 
dation  for  the  Blind,  publishers  of  Talking 
Book  Topics,  would  like  to  send  to  as  many 
of  you,  as  it  economically  can,  information 
about  matters  which  are  important  to 
you.  The  information  the  Foundation  has 
in  mind  has  to  do  with  provisions  in  Fed¬ 
eral  laws  which  may  be  under  study  by 
the  Congress  or  which  may  already  have 
been  passed  by  our  Congress.  Occasionally, 
the  information  to  be  sent  to  you  would  be 
on  other  subjects,  dealing  with  such  matters 
as  how  you  might  go  about  securing  fair 
and  proper  service  from  private  or  public 


organizations  which  have  some  program 
important  to  individuals  who  are  blind. 
Sometimes  it  would  like  to  send  you  more 
information  about  the  Foundation  itself. 
Whatever  the  information  may  be,  it  usu¬ 
ally  is  too  lengthy  to  include  in  Talking 
Book  Topics,  or  is  not  appropriate  in  this 
publication.  The  Foundation,  therefore, 
wishes  to  make  up  a  special  mailing  list  of 
individual  blind  persons  who  would  like  to 
receive  special  informational  releases  apart 
from  facts  about  recorded  or  braille  litera¬ 
ture  already  provided  in  Talking  Book 
Topics. 
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If  you  would  like  to  be  one  of  the  re¬ 
cipients  of  such  regular  informational  bulle¬ 
tins  or  pamphlets,  we  suggest  that  you  write 
to  the  Executive  Director,  Mr.  M.  Robert 
Barnett,  at  Foundation  headquarters,  15 
West  16th  Street,  New  York  11,  New  York. 
Incidentally,  all  such  releases  will  be  sent 


to  you  free  of  charge  but  probably  will  be 
in  printed  form  since  the  cost  of  recording 
would  be  prohibitive.  However,  if  enough 
of  you  request  it,  many  Foundation  releases 
could  be  done  in  braille,  so  you  should  indi¬ 
cate  your  attitude  with  regard  to  this  point. 


REVIEW 


A  STILLNESS  AT  APPOMATTOX.  By 

Bruce  Catton.  New  York:  Doubleday.  $5. 

By  Carl  Carmer 

(Taken  from  the  Saturday  Review,  January 

2,  1954) 

Bruce  Catton  has  now  completed  the 
third  and  final  volume  of  his  history  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  a  fine  achieve¬ 
ment  it  is,  maybe  a  great  one.  The  first 
volume,  “Mr.  Lincoln’s  Army”  (1951),  told 
the  story  of  the  army  from  its  beginning 
days  to  the  fall  of  1862,  coming  to  a  climax 
with  the  battle  of  Antietam.  The  second, 
“Glory  Road”  (1952),  traced  its  bloody  route 
from  Fredericksburg  through  Chancellors- 
ville  to  Gettysburg.  The  present  book  starts 
with  Grant  in  1864  and  recounts  “the  fate¬ 
ful  last  chapter”  of  the  army — the  Wilder¬ 
ness,  Spotsylvania,  Cold  Harbor,  Petersburg 
— and  the  great  last  page  of  the  four  year 
saga  when  it  ran  to  the  ground  at  Appo¬ 
mattox  its  ancient  and  respected  foe,  the 
Army  of  Northern  Virginia. 

In  all  three  books  Mr.  Catton,  who  may 
be  classified  as  a  journalist,  has  demon¬ 
strated  certain  distinguished  qualities  as  a 
historian.  He  writes  in  a  brilliant  style  that 
at  times  reaches  the  level  of  poetic  imagery. 
He  has  a  rare  talent  to  relate  his  subject  to 
the  larger  picture,  with  the  result  that  this 
history  of  the  army  becomes  also  in  a  sense 
a  history  of  the  war  instead  of  an  account 
of  a  segment  of  it.  Above  all,  he  can  make 
the  reader  see,  hear,  and  even  smell  the  war. 
Some  academic  reviewers  of  his  books  have 
observed  loftily  that  he  does  not  use  manu¬ 
script  sources  (he  did  in  preparing  this  vol¬ 
ume),  the  implication  being  that  because 
of  this  something  is  lacking  in  the  presenta¬ 
tion.  The  sneer  is  undeserved.  Few  of  the 


academicians,  with  all  dieir  manuscripts, 
can  touch  Catton’s  ability  to  get  the  feel 
of  a  period  and  his  skill  in  conveying  that 
feel  to  a  reader.  His  books  prove  that  a 
man  of  intelligence  can  depict  an  historical 
episode  without  exhausting  all  the  sources 
and  that  sometimes  perception  is  more  im¬ 
portant  than  exhaustion. 

As  in  the  earlier  volumes,  Catton  treats 
in  this  one  a  variety  of  military  topics:  the 
high  command,  generals,  particular  army 
units,  enlisted  men,  morale,  etc.  Some  of 
the  battle  pieces  are  superb,  among  the  best 
in  Civil  War  literature.  Particularly  thrilling 
are  the  descriptions  of  the  GI’s  when  they 
realized  that  Grant  was  turning  south  after 
the  battle  of  the  Wilderness,  the  fighting  at 
the  Bloody  Angle  at  Spotsylvania,  and  the 
arrival  of  Sheridan  on  the  field  at  Cedar 
Creek.  The  only  criticism  that  can  be  made 
of  the  battle  accounts  is  that  they  are  ac¬ 
companied  by  too  few  field  charts.  This  re¬ 
viewer,  who  fancies  that  he  knows  the  bat¬ 
tles  pretty  well,  had  to  reach  several  times 
for  maps  in  other  books  to  follow  the 
operations. 

Catton’s  main  theme  in  this  and  the  other 
books  is  the  change  that  was  taking  place 
in  war  and  how  this  change  affected  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac.  War  was  becoming 
hard,  relentless,  even  cruel — in  short,  mod¬ 
ern  and  total.  The  soldiers  understood  the 
change  before  the  generals  did.  Under  Mc¬ 
Clellan  they  thought  of  war  as  something 
grand  and  romantic  and  clean.  By  1864 
they  knew  better.  Most  of  their  generals 
still  operated  as  they  had  in  1862.  They  re¬ 
garded  war  as  something  that  could  be 
conducted  in  a  leisurely  fashion.  In  Catton’s 
words,  the  chain  of  command  had  not  been 
trained  for  speed:  “the  furious,  implacable 
insistence  on  doing  simple  things  quickly 
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was  not  there  at  all.”  This  was  the  reason, 
in  battle  after  battle,  that  something  went 
wrong,  that  something  was  left  undone. 
This  was  the  mysterious,  frustrating  thing 
that  Grant  struggled  against  and  tried,  with 
only  partial  success,  to  eradicate. 

After  the  soldiers  the  heroes  of  this 
book  are  Grant  and  Sheridan.  Grant  in¬ 
fused  his  driving,  merciless  spirit  into  the 
army  if  not  into  the  generals.  Sheridan 
furnished  the  army  with  its  most  sensa¬ 
tional  lesson  in  ruthless,  efficient  command 


administration  when  he  relieved  General 
Warren,  who  for  too  long  has  been  consid¬ 
ered  a  martyr,  after  the  battle  of  Five  Forks. 
This  was  the  first  time  that  a  high  officer 
had  been  removed  for  moving  tardily. 
“Sheridan  had  been  cruel  and  unjust — ,” 
writes  Catton,  “and  if  that  cruel  and 
unjust  insistence  on  driving,  aggressive 
promptness  had  been  the  rule  in  this  army 
from  the  beginning  the  war  probably  would 
have  been  won  two  years  earlier.  .  .  .” 
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Archaeology 

Braidwood,  Linda — Digging  byond  the  Ti¬ 
gris — 13G  Sales  APH  S,  p.  33 

Biography 

Bainton,  Roland — Here  1  stand — 2ir. 
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Brant,  Irving — James  Madison ,  Secretary 
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S,  p.  33 
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Scourby  AFB  S,  p.  33 
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minster — iqr.  Dowling  AFB  J>  P-  25 

Clark,  Eugenie — Lady  with  a  spear — 9r. 
Saris  APH  J,  p.  25 

Cloos,  Hans — Conversation  with  the  earth 
— 22r.  Scourby  AFB  J,  p.  25 

Corbett,  Jim — Jungle  lore — 8r.  Metz  APH 
N,  p. 41 

Cowles,  Virginia — Winston  Churchill — 26r. 
Braham  AFB  Mr,  p.  9 


of  Congress.  A  looseleaf  binder  would  be  a 


Crosby,  Bing — Call  me  lucky — 15G  Metz 
APH  J,  p.  26 

Gipson,  Fred — Cowhand — 8r.  Metz  APH 

S,  p.  33 

Graham,  Alberta  P. — Christopher  Colum¬ 
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Holbrook,  Stewart — Age  of  the  moguls — 
22r.  Clark  APH  S,  p.  34 

James,  Marquis — Andrew  Jackson — igr. 
Emory  AFB  J,  p.  26 

Keller,  Helen — Midstream:  my  later  life — 
15G  Everett  AFB  S,  p.  34 

Keller,  Helen — Story  of  my  life — nr.  Ev¬ 
erett  AFB  J,  p.  26 

LeGallienne,  Eva — With  a  quiet  heart — 
\jr.  LeGallienne  AFB  M,  p.  17 

Maurois,  Andr£ — Lelia:  the  life  of  George 
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Merton,  Thomas — Sign  of  Jonas — 2ir.  Doig 
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Gladden  APH  J,  p.  26 

Morehouse,  Ward — Just  the  other  day — 
1  lr.  Author  and  Weber  AFB  Mr,  p.  9 

Morgan,  Dale  L. — Jedediah  Smith  and  the 
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opening  of  the  West — igr.  Lazar  AFB 
N,  p. 41 

Morris,  Joe — Those  Rockefeller  brothers — 
l^r.  Gladden  APH  M,  p.  17 

Morton,  Henry — In  the  steps  of  St.  Paul — 
22r.  Crask  APH  M,  p.  17 

Najafi,  Najmeh  and  Hinckley,  Helen — 
Persia  is  my  heart — i2r.  Everett  AFB 
Ja,  p.  1 

Rich,  Louise — Only  parent — 8r.  Sales  APH 
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Seton,  Celeste  A. — Helen  Gould  was  my 
mother-in-law — nr.  Carter  APH  N, 
p.  42 

Stevens,  William — Famous  men  of  science 
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dock  AFB  J,  p.  26 
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35r.  Murdock  AFB  M,  p.  18 

Yates,  Elizabeth — Amos  Fortune:  free  man 
— 5r.  Metz  APH  S,  p.  34 

Criticism 

Bretnor,  Reginald — Modern  science  fiction 
— i5r.  Blackwell  APH  M,  p.  18 

Description  and  Travel 

Amory,  Cleveland — Last  resorts — 23r.  Ab¬ 
bott  APH  M,  p.  18 

Del  Villar,  Mary  and  Fred — Where  the 
strange  roads  go  down — lor.  Crask 
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J>  P-  26 
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losophers — i7r.  Cannon  AFB  N,  p.  43 

Essays 

White,  Elwyn  B. — Second  tree  from  the 
corner — nr.  Murdock  AFB  S,  p.  34 

Fiction 

Aleichem,  Sholom — Adventures  of  Mott  el, 
the  cantofs  son — i3r.  Rose  AFB  Ja, 
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Tey,  Josephine — The  singing  sands — lor. 
Meeker  APH  M,  p.  20 

Turnbull,  Agnes — The  gown  of  glory — i7r. 
Sales  APH  Ja,  p.  3 


Wallace,  Lew — The  prince  of  India — 46r. 
Wangerin  APH  N,  p.  43 

Waltari,  Mika — Dark  angel — igr.  Brewster 
AFB  Ja,  p.  3 

Weinreb,  Nathaniel— The  Babylonians— 
22r.  Meeker  APH  Mr,  p.  11 

Wentworth,  Patricia—  Vanishing  Point— 
nr.  Carter  APH  S,  p.  36 

West,  J  essamyn — C  ress  Delehanty—nr. 
Shields  AFB  J,  p.  27 

Weyman,  Stanley—  The  man  in  black— ^r. 
Crask  APH  J,  p.  27 

Winwar,  Frances — Eagle  and  the  rock — 2ir. 
Scourby  AFB  Ja,  p.  3 

Yates,  Elizabeth — Hue  and  cry — gr.  Black- 
well  APH  N,  p.  43 

Yates,  Elizabeth — Patterns  on  the  wall— Sr. 
Abbott  APH  N,  p.  44 

Story  Collections 

Conklin,  Greff — Science-fiction  adventures 
in  dimension— 2  $r.  Rose  AFB  Ja,  p.  3 

Fenner,  Phyllis — Cowboys,  cowboys,  cow¬ 
boys — 8r.  Gilbert  APH  Mr,  p.  11 

Gilpatric,  Guy — Last  Glencannon  omni¬ 
bus—  lyv.  Blackwell  APH  S,  p.  36 

Harris,  Joel — Uncle  Remus — gr.  Fellows 
AFB  Mr,  p.  1 1 

Haycox,  Ernest — Outlaw— Sr.  Metz  APH 
S,  p.  36 

Rinehart,  Mary  R. — The  frightened  wife 
and  other  murder  stories — lor.  Cooper 
APH  M,  p.  20 

Terrill,  Rogers — Argosy  book  of  sports 
stories — Gladden  APH  Ja,  p.  3 

History 

Alden,  John  R. — The  American  revolution: 
1775-1783— i6r.  Murdock  AFB  N,  p.  43 

Bartlett,  Vernon— Struggle  for  Africa— i$r. 
Rose  AFB  N,  p.  43 

Bowles,  Chester — Ambassador’s  report — 2^r. 
Cannon  AFB  S,  p.  36 

Barzun,  Jacques— God's  country  and  mine 
— igr.  Rose  AFB  N,  p.  43 

Catton,  Bruce — A  stillness  at  Appomattox 
— 2\r.  Gerard  APH  N,  p.  43 
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DeVoto,  Bernard — The  course  of  empire — 
35r.  Scourby  AFB  Mr,  p.  11 

Feis,  Herbert — The  China  tangle — 26r. 
Murdock  AFB  S,  p.  36 

Gibbon,  Edward — Decline  and  fall  of  the 
Roman  empire — 36r.  Scourby  AFB  Mr, 
p.  12 

Harvey,  Paul — Remember  these  things — 6r. 
Clark  APH  J,  p.  27 

Lamb,  Harold — The  march  of  Muscovy — 
i6r.  Gerard  APH  M,  p.  20 

Link,  Arthur  S. — Woodrow  Wilson  and  the 
progressive  era — i5r.  Murdock  AFB 
N,  p. 43 

Montagu,  Ewen — The  man  who  never  was 
— 6r.  Craven  AFB  S,  p.  36 

Morison,  Samuel — By  land  and  by  sea — 
27r.  Knight  AFB  S,  p.  36 

Pringle,  Patrick — Jolly  Roger — i4r.  Pat¬ 
terson  APH  S,  p.  36 

Smith,  Frank  E. — The  Yazoo  river — i5r. 
Weber  AFB  N,  p.  43 

Toynbee,  Arnold — The  world  and  the 
West — 4r.  Knight  AFB  Mr,  p.  12 

Verrill,  Hyatt — America’s  ancient  civiliza¬ 
tions — 2or.  Scourby  AFB  M,  p.  21 

White,  Theodore — Fire  in  the  ashes — 24r. 
Murdock  AFB  J,  p.  27 

Humor 

Baker,  Louise — Snips  and  snails — gr.  Sales 
APH  Mr,  p.  12 

Lawson,  Robert — Ben  and  me — 2r.  Chap¬ 
pell  APH  N,  p.  44 

Riddell,  Marjorie — “M”  is  for  mother — 3r. 
Sales  APH  Ja,  p.  4 

Wodehouse,  Pelham- — Code  of  the  Woosters 
— i2r.  Murdock  APH  M,  p.  21 

Folklore  and  Legends 

Pyle,  Howard — The  merry  adventures  of 
Robin  Hood — i8r.  Scourby  AFB  M, 
p.  20 

Pyle,  Howard — Story  of  King  Arthur  and 
his  knights — i7r.  Scourby  AFB  J,  p.  27 

Snow  White  and  the  seven  dwarfs — 3r. 
Keane  AFB  M,  p.  20 


Music 

Music  and  bird  songs — lr.  AFB  p.  36 

Taubman,  Howard — How  to  build  a  rec¬ 
ord  library — 5r.  Murdock  AFB  M, 
p.  21 

Natural  Science 

Carrighar,  Sally — Icebound  summer — nr. 
Parker  AFB  Mr,  p.  12 

Krutch,  Joseph — The  best  of  two  worlds — 
7r.  Knight  AFB  M,  p.  21 

Saunders,  John — The  world  of  natural  his¬ 
tory — i4r.  Clark  APH  M,  p.  21 

Philosophy 

Durant,  Will — Pleasures  of  philosophy — 
36r.  Scourby  AFB  Ja,  p.  4 

Poetry 

Poetry  Albums  I-X — Library  of  Congress 
J,  p.  28 

Psychology 

Overstreet,  Harry  and  Bonaro — The  mind 
alive — i6r.  Earl  AFB  S,  p.  36 

Robinson,  James — Mind  in  the  making — 
gr.  Knight  AFB  Mr,  p.  12 

Religion 

Keller,  Helen — Let  us  have  faith — 2r.  Ev¬ 
erett  AFB  J,  p.  28 

Oursler,  Fulton  &  Armstrong,  April — Great¬ 
est  faith  ever  known — 22r.  Gladden 
APH  N,  p.  43 

Sockman,  Ralph — How  to  believe — lor. 
Crask  APH  J,  p.  28 

Science 

Dean,  Gordon — Report  on  the  atom — i6r. 
Clark  APH  J,  p.  28 

Kaempffert,  Waldeman — Explorations  in 
science — i3r.  Gerard  APH  Mr,  p.  12 

Lapp,  Ralph — The  new  force — nr.  Gerard 
APH  Ja,  p.  4 

Menzel,  Donald — Flying  saucers — i6r. 
Gladden  APH  S,  p.  36 

Moore,  Patrick — A  guide  to  the  moon — lor. 
Gerard  APH  S,  p.  37 


Woodbury,  David — Glass  giant  of  Palomar 
— i9r.  Clark  APH  Mr,  p.  12 

Sports 

Smith,  Robert — Heroes  of  Baseball — gr. 
Clark  APH  Mr,  p.  12 


Transportation 

Hill,  Ralph — Sidewheeler  saga — i5r.  Ger¬ 
ard  APH  J,  p.  28 

Dugan,  James — The  great  iron  ship — i2r. 
Scourby  AFB  M,  p.  21 


HAVE  YOU  READ? 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  books  made  available  by  the  Library  of  Congress  in  1949  and 
195°-  ^  you  have  not  read  them,  you  might  like  to  borrow  them  from  your  regional 
library  while  waiting  for  the  newest  Talking  Books  to  become  available. 

Fiction 

Austen,  Jane — Emma — 35 r ,  read  by  Mathews.  AFB 

Crane,  Stephen — The  red  badge  of  courage — gr,  read  by  Patterson.  APH 

Davis,  Richard  H. — Gallegher  and  other  stories — tor,  read  by  Blackwell.  APH 

Felton,  Harold  W.,  ed. — Legends  of  Paul  Bunyan — 2or,  read  by  Donley.  AFB 

Hardy,  Thomas — Tess  of  the  D’Urbervilles — 3ir,  read  by  Brewster.  AFB 

Hawthorne,  Nathaniel — The  marble  faun— 2yr,  read  by  Blackwell.  APH 

lams,  Jack — Prematurely  gay — nr,  read  by  Blackwell.  APH 

Innes,  Hammond — Gale  warning — i8r,  read  by  Braham.  AFB 

Irving,  Washington — The  Alhambra — 26r,  read  by  Murdock.  AFB 

Mason,  F.  Van  Wyck — Eagle  in  the  sky — 45r,  read  by  Addy.  AFB 

Morley,  Christopher — The  haunted  bookshop — i2r,  read  by  Murdock.  AFB 

Noble,  Hollister — Woman  with  a  sword — 34r,  read  by  Patterson.  APH 

Richter,  Conrad — The  fields — i2r,  read  by  James  Walton.  APH 

Scott,  Sir  Walter — Waverley — 33r,  read  by  Fleurnoy.  APH 

Shellabarger,  Samuel — The  king’s  cavalier — 2gr,  read  by  Baskerville.  APH 

Smith,  Dodie — I  capture  the  castle — 2ir,  read  by  Hayes.  APH 

Streeter,  Edward — Father  of  the  bride — 8r,  read  by  Murdock.  AFB 

Walker,  Mildred — Winter  wheat — igr,  read  by  Hayes.  APH 

White,  Nelia  G. — No  trumpet  before  him — 25r,  read  by  Lauren  Gilbert.  AFB 

Winslow,  Anne  G. — It  was  like  this — yr,  read  by  Hayes.  APH 

Non-Fiction 

Bromfield,  Louis — Malabar  farm — 33r,  read  by  Clark.  APH 

Dimnet,  Ernest — The  art  of  thinking — i2r,  read  by  Gladden.  APH 

Eastman,  Max — Enjoyment  of  poetry — 2ir,  read  by  Scourby.  AFB 

Eaton,  Jeannette — David  Livingstone — nr,  read  by  Walton.  APH 

Fergusson,  Erna — Cuba — 2ir,  read  by  Gilbert.  APH 

Halsey  and  Bryan — Admiral  Halsey’s  story— 24?,  read  by  Donley.  AFB 

Lewis,  Lloyd — It  takes  all  kinds — i5r,  read  by  Patterson.  APH 

Linton  and  Linton — Man’s  way,  from  cave  to  skyscraper — 1  lr,  read  by  Clark.  APH 

McCracken,  Harold — Frederic  Remington — 8r,  read  by  Gerard.  APH 

Miers  and  Brown,  Eds. — Gettysburg — i4r,  read  by  Livingston  Gilbert.  APH 

O’Connell,  Charles — The  other  side  of  the  record — igr,  read  by  Gerard.  APFI 

Overstreet,  Harry  A. — The  mature  mind — i6r,  read  by  Donley.  AFB 


Roosevelt,  Eleanor — This  1  remember — 26r,  read  by  the  Author  and  Mathews.  AFB 
Spock,  Benjamin,  M.D. — The  common  sense  book  of  baby  and  child  care — 34T,  read  by 
Hayes.  APH 

Stuart,  Frank  S. — City  of  the  bees — lgr,  read  by  Clark.  APH 

Thomas  and  Thomas — Fifty  great  Americans — 4ir,  read  by  Gerard.  APH 

The  travels  of  Marco  Polo — 2ir,  read  by  Scourby.  AFB 

White,  Walter — A  man  called  White — 27r,  read  by  the  Author  and  Knight.  AFB 
Williams,  Eric — The  wooden  horse — igr,  read  by  Lidell.  RNIB 

Worsley,  Frank — First  voyage:  In  a  square-rigged  ship — i7r,  read  by  Walton.  APH 


TO  THE  READER 

j 

Check  the  titles  you  wish  to  borrow,  detach  the  list,  and  mail  it  to  your  Talking  Book 
library— NOT  TO  THE  FOUNDATION,  NOR  TO  THE  AMERICAN  PRINTING 
HOUSE. 

For  additional  titles,  consult  your  Catalog  of  Talking  Books  for  the  Blind,  1934-1948; 
Cumulative  Supplement,  1948-1953;  and  Talking  Book  Topics  for  1954. 


□  Alden — The  American  revolution ,  7775-/755 — i6r  AFB 

□  Bartlett — Struggle  for  Africa — i3r  AFB 

Q  Barzun — God's  country  and  mine — igr  AFB 
Q  Catton — A  stillness  at  Appomattox — 2ir  APH 

□  Chidsey — Captain  Adam — i7r  APH 

|  |  Corbett — In  Miss  Armstrongs  room — nr  APH 

□  Corbett — Jungle  lore — 8r  APH 
Q]  Dahl — Homecoming — lor  APH 

Q  Dickens — David  Copperfield — 56r  AFB 

['  ]  Graham — Christopher  Columbus;  Discoverer — 2r  APH 

Q  Heilbroner — The  worldly  philosophers — i7r  AFB 

□  Hendryx — Gold  is  where  you  find  it — 8r  APH 

□  Lawson — Ben  and  me — 2r  APH 

]  Link — Woodrow  Wilson  and  the  progressive  era:  1910-1917 — i5r  AFB 
Q  Morgan — Jedediah  Smith;  and  the  opening  of  the  West — igr  AFB 


□  Ogilvie — The  dawning  of  the  day — i8r  AFB 

□  O’Rourke — Latigo — 6r  APH 

□  Oursler  and  Armstrong — The  greatest  faith  ever  known — 22r  APH 

□  Reynolds — T he  fur  brigade— 6r  APH 

□  Seton — Helen  Gould  was  my  mother-in-lazu — nr  APH 

□  Shellabarger — Lord  Vanity— 2 9r  APH 
Q  Smith — The  Yazoo  river — i5r  AFB 

□  Wallace — The  prince  of  India— APFI 
|  |  Yates — Hue  and  cry — gr  APH 

□  Yates —Patterns  on  the  ivall—8r  APH 

□  Ellery  Queen’s  Mystery  Magazine — October  and  November  1954  APH 

□  Reader’s  Digest— October  and  November  1954  APH 


Dear  Librarian.  I  would  like  to  borrow  the  titles  checked  on  this  list: 


Reader’s  Name 

Address  . 

City  . . . . . 


State 


Postal  Unit  No 


TALKING  BOOK 

TOPICS 


Volume  21 


Number  1 


January  1955 


NEW  TALKING  BOOKS 

The  following  Talking  Books,  recently  recorded  for  the  Library  of  Congress,  may  now 
be  borrowed  from  your  regular  distributing  library. 

AFB — American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


APH — American  Printing  House  for  the 
RNIB — Royal  National  Institute  for  the 

Anthropology 

Howells,  William  M. 

Back  of  history.  (Doubleday  1954)  2or, 
read  by  John  Knight.  AFB 
Sub-title:  “The  story  of  our  own  origins.” 
This  is  a  textbook  on  anthropology  for  col¬ 
lege  students,  but  it  is  a  popular  book  as 
well,  with  keen  humor  and  a  punch  in 
every  paragraph.  The  author  is  interna¬ 
tionally  known  as  an  outstanding  anthro¬ 
pologist,  a  professor  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin. 

Biography 

Dean,  William  F. 

General  Dean’s  story;  as  told  to  William 


Blind,  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

Blind,  London,  England. 

L.  Worden.  (Viking  1954)  i4r,  read  by 
Karl  Weber.  AFB 

This  book  is  the  subject  of  a  full-length 
review  on  another  page  of  this  issue. 

Kelly,  Amy 

Eleanor  of  Aquitaine  and,  the  four  kings. 
(Harvard  Univ.  Press  1950)  3ir,  read  by 
Alexander  Scourby.  AFB 

Here  is  an  excellent,  popular  biography 
of  a  12th-century  queen,  wife  of  two  kings 
and  mother  of  two  others.  So  readable  that 
one  forgets  that  it  is  not  a  novel,  it  main¬ 
tains  interest  in  both  the  historical  and  ro¬ 
mantic  aspects.  Received  excellent  reviews. 


Talking  Book  Topics  is  published  bimonthly  by  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  15  West  16th  Street,  New  York  11,  N.  Y.  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Library  of 
Congress,  the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind  and  the  Royal  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind,  London,  England. 
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Talking  Book  Topics 


Maltz,  Maxwell 

Doctor  Pygmalion.  (Crowell  1953)  gr, 
read  by  Bud  Abbott.  APH 

Sub-title:  “The  autobiography  of  a  plas¬ 
tic  surgeon.”  This  is  a  cheerful  collection 
of  anecdote  and  experience,  each  case  de¬ 
scribed  in  fiction  form.  Humor  and  variety 
mark  this  fascinating  account  of  people 
and  their  problems,  and  the  surgeon’s  ef¬ 
forts  to  bring  them  happiness. 

Description  and  Travel 

Parkman,  Francis 

The  Oregon  trail.  (Random  House  1949) 
i9r,  read  by  Alexander  Scourby.  AFB 

This  is  one  of  the  classics  of  Western  nar¬ 
ratives;  a  fascinating,  true  record  of  a  jour¬ 
ney  in  1846.  The  author  and  a  friend,  fresh 
from  college,  wanted  firsthand  experience 
of  the  unsettled  wilderness  and  the  Indian 
tribes  that  inhabited  it.  The  result  is  this 
historically  priceless  picture  of  the  old  sav¬ 
age  days  of  the  West,  before  the  advent  of 
the  railroad. 

Fiction 

Asch,  Sholem 

Passage  in  the  night.  (Putnam  1953)  2or, 
read  by  Burt  Blackwell.  APH 

By  a  master  story  teller,  this  is  an  elo¬ 
quent  and  inspiring  story  of  one  man’s 
search  for  peace  of  soul.  How'  Isaac  Gross- 
man  eventually  finds  renewed  strength  in 
the  faith  of  his  fathers  and  purges  himself 
of  the  sin  of  his  early  theft,  makes  a 
thoughtful,  meaningful  novel. 

DuMaurier,  Daphne 
Mary  Anne.  (Doubleday  1954)  2or,  read 
by  Kay  Parker.  AFB 

The  life  story  of  a  clever,  fascinating  and 
indomitable  woman  is  the  basis  for  this 
new  novel,  written  by  one  of  her  descend¬ 
ants.  Mary  Anne  Clarke,  a  famous  courte¬ 
san  and  author  of  scurrilous  pamphlets, 
held  her  own  in  a  man’s  world.  The  back¬ 
ground  of  18th-century  London  is  made 
vivid  by  thorough  research. 

Gardner,  Erle  S. 

Case  of  the  fugitive  nurse.  (Morrow  1954) 
lor,  read  by  Bud  Abbott.  APH 

The  well-loved  and  widely-read  mystery 


novelist  has  done  it  again!  Perry  Mason,  his  1 
famous  lawyer-hero,  is  faced  with  a  bizarre  • 
situation.  The  thrilling  climax  features 
brilliant  courtroom  tactics  in  the  solution 
of  the  mystery. 

History 

Woodham-Smith,  Cecil 

The  reason  why.  (McGraw-Hill  1953) 
i8r,  read  by  Felix  Deebank.  AFB 

An  important  book  on  the  Crimean  War, 
which  explains  one  of  the  bravest  and  most 
stupid  events  in  military  history,  the  fa¬ 
mous  charge  of  the  Light  Cavalry  Brigade 
against  Russian  artillery.  It  received  ex¬ 
cellent  reviews. 

Social  Science 

Roosevelt,  Eleanor  &  DeWitt,  William 
UN:  Today  and  tomorrow.  (Harper  1953) 
i2r,  read  by  Paul  Clark.  APH 

A  valuable  handbook,  which  takes  the 
reader  on  a  tour  of  the  UN  headquarters 
in  New  York,  explaining  the  work  and 
functions  of  the  UN  and  its  personnel.  It 
includes  a  Question  and  Answer  Supple¬ 
ment  covering  a  wide  range  of  subjects. 

Sports 

Siemel,  Sasha 

Tigrero!  (Prentice-Hall  1953)  i3r,  read  ; 
by  Livingston  Gilbert.  APH 

Thirty  years  in  the  Brazilian  jungle  is  i 
the  background  for  this  book  of  dramatic 
personal  adventure.  The  author  is  one  of 
the  world’s  great  hunters — the  only  white 
hunter  who  has  killed  jaguars  with  a  spear, 
on  foot,  and  alone. 

! 

Juvenile  Books 

Cleary,  Beverly 

Otis  Spofford.  (Morrow  1953)  4r,  read  by 
Terry  Hayes  Sales.  APH 

The  antics  of  a  10-year-old  boy  who  liked  1 
school  “except  for  learning  things,”  because 
he  could  stir  up  so  much  excitement  there. 
The  story  bubbles  with  fun  and  laughter  in 
the  author’s  observations  of  growing  boys, 
teachers  and  P.T.A.  meetings.  For  ages  8-12. 

Graham,  Alberta  P. 

Great  hands  of  America.  (Nelson  1951) 
6r,  read  by  Burt  Blackwell.  APH 
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Talking  Book  Topics 


An  interesting  and  informative  book 
which  describes  various  kinds  of  bands.  It 
includes  biographical  data  about  the  found¬ 
ers  and  present  leaders  of  the  best-known 
organizations,  and  a  bibliography  of  books 
and  periodicals.  Especially  for  ages  12-16. 

Lawson,  Robert 

Rabbit  hill.  (Viking  1944)  3r,  read  by 
Bud  Abbott.  APH 

Grades  3-6  will  enjoy  this  whimsical  tale 
of  the  animals  on  Rabbit  Hill  and  their 
excitement  over  the  coming  of  “New  Folks” 
to  live  in  the  “Big  House.”  The  author 
gives  a  distinct  personality  to  each  animal 
and  creates  a  fresh,  lively,  amusing  world. 
Awarded  the  John  Newbery  Medal,  1944. 

McGraw,  Eloise  J. 

Mara ,  daughter  of  the  Nile.  (Coward- 
McCann  1953)  i2r,  read  by  Dale  Carter 
Cooper.  APH 

A  thoroughly  engrossing  book  for  older 
girls  is  this  story  of  espionage  and  romance 
in  ancient  Egypt.  Through  it  the  land  of 
the  Nile  becomes  very  real  to  girls  of  today. 

Tunis,  John  R. 

The  other  side  of  the  fence.  (Morrow 
1953)  7r>  read  by  Andy  Chappell.  APH 


Another  fine  story  for  boys  by  this  skill¬ 
ful,  understanding  writer.  Fascinating  de¬ 
scriptions  of  pole-vaulting  and  golf  are 
interwoven  with  the  pros  and  cons  of  hitch¬ 
hiking  from  Connecticut  to  California.  For 
ages  12-16. 

Whitney,  Janet 

The  Quaker  bride.  (Little  1953)  131*, 
read  by  Ethel  Everett.  AFB 

A  combination  of  mystery  and  romance 
which  will  delight  teen-age  girls  who  like 
historical  fiction.  It  is  the  story  of  a  young 
Quaker  girl,  brought  up  in  the  stern  tradi¬ 
tion,  who  is  bedazzled  by  a  dashing,  worldly 
gentleman,  marries  him  and  goes  to  his 
ancestral  home  in  England  where  she  finds 
the  answers  to  many  strange  questions. 

Notice 

Volumettes,  August-September  1954.  2r, 
read  by  Martin  J.  Keuning.  APH 

This  is  a  bi-monthly  publication,  con¬ 
taining  Christian  stories,  poems,  medita¬ 
tions,  Bible  passages,  songs  and  music.  It 
is  undenominational  and  is  sent  free  to 
those  who  request  it  from  Braille  Publica¬ 
tions,  31  W.  19th  St.,  Holland,  Michigan. 


The  Author  of  This  Issue — 

(ANNA)  ELEANOR  ROOSEVELT 

(From  Current  Biography ) 


“At  sixty-four,  Anna  Eleanor  Roosevelt 
has  become  perhaps  the  best-known  woman 
in  the  world.”  So  wrote  Time  in  October 
1948  of  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  who  in  April 
1946  became  chairman  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  UNESCO  Commission  on  Human 
Rights.  Seven  months  after  the  death  of 
her  husband,  President  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt,  she  had  been  appointed  a  United 
States  delegate  to  the  U.N.  in  recognition 
of  her  own  career  in  public  service.  Through 
her  newspaper  and  magazine  articles  and 
her  platform  and  radio  talks  her  ideas  have 
reached  a  world-wide  audience. 

Anna  Eleanor  Roosevelt  was  born  to  El¬ 
liott  and  Anna  (Hall)  Roosevelt  in  New 
York  City  on  October  11,  1884.  Theodore 
Roosevelt  the  twenty-fifth  President  of  the 


United  States  (1901-8),  was  her  uncle.  Both 
the  Roosevelts  and  Halls  were  prominent 
socially,  the  firstnamed  a  wealthy  family  of 
Dutch  descent,  the  latter  of  the  same  family 
as  Philip  Livingston,  the  English-descended 
signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
Eleanor’s  father  was  known  as  a  sportsman 
and  big  game  hunter,  and  her  mother  was 
a  noted  beauty  of  her  day.  When  the  child 
was  eight,  not  long  after  the  birth  of  her 
second  brother  (only  Hall,  the  younger 
boy,  lived  to  adult  years),  her  mother  died, 
and  the  little  girl  went  to  live  with  her 
maternal  grandmother,  Mrs.  Valentine  G. 
Hall.  Elliott  Roosevelt  died  a  year  and  a 
half  later.  In  her  autobiography,  This  Is 
My  Story,  Eleanor  Roosevelt  tells  of  her 
childhood.  Taught  at  home  by  tutors  for 
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the  most  part,  she  has  written,  “My  real 
education  did  not  begin  until  I  went 
abroad  at  fifteen.”  Her  years  from  ten  to 
fifteen  were  lonely  ones,  she  reveals,  since 
she  had  no  companions  of  her  own  age, 
and  consequently  she  read  voraciously.  In 
1899  she  was  taken  to  England  and  placed 
in  Allenswood,  a  school  for  girls.  Remain¬ 
ing  abroad  for  three  years,  she  spent  vaca¬ 
tions  in  travel  on  the  Continent.  At  the 
age  of  eighteen  she  returned  to  the  United 
States  to  make  her  home  with  cousins,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Henry  Parish,  Jr.,  and  to  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  society. 

During  the  years  before  her  marriage, 
Miss  Roosevelt  taught  at  the  Rivington 
Street  Settlement  House.  When  she  was 
nineteen,  her  fifth  cousin,  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt,  then  a  Harvard  undergraduate, 
asked  her  to  marry  him;  but  in  deference 
to  the  wishes  of  the  young  man’s  mother, 
the  couple  postponed  their  marriage  for 
three  years.  On  March  17,  1905,  Eleanor 
and  Franklin  Roosevelt  were  married,  that 
date  being  selected  because  President  The¬ 
odore  Roosevelt  could  then  be  in  New 
York  to  give  the  bride  away.  At  the  time 
of  the  marriage  the  future  President  was 
a  student  at  Columbia  University  Law 
School.  .  . 

In  January  1911  her  husband  was  elected 
a  New  York  State  Senator,  the  family — the 
Roosevelts  had  three  children  by  this  time 
— moved  to  Albany,  and  Mrs.  Roosevelt  re¬ 
ceived  her  first  contact  with  politics  and 
government.  In  April  1913  her  husband  was 
appointed  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
in  the  Wilson  Administration,  and  the 
Roosevelts  went  to  Washington.  Mrs.  Roose¬ 
velt’s  days  were  taken  up  with  paying  and 
receiving  calls,  as  was  expected  of  the  wife 
of  a  government  official.  In  1920  she  saw 
more  of  the  political  scene  when  her  hus¬ 
band  was  candidate  for  the  Vice-Presidency 
on  the  Democratic  ticket,  with  Cox  running 
for  President  against  Harding. 

After  the  defeat  of  the  Democratic  party 
in  that  election,  Franklin  Roosevelt  en¬ 
tered  the  practice  of  law  in  New  York.  Mrs. 
Roosevelt  took  a  course  in  shorthand  and 
typing  and  accepted  an  invitation  to  join 
the  board  of  the  League  of  Women  Voters. 
In  1921,  her  husband  was  striken  with  in¬ 
fantile  paralysis,  and,  acting  on  his  phy¬ 
sician’s  advice,  Mrs.  Roosevelt  increased  her 


political  interests  in  order  to  rekindle  her 
husband’s  interest  in  public  affairs.  .  . 

Together  with  Marion  Dickerman,  whom 
she  had  met  through  the  Women’s  Trade 
Union  League,  Mrs.  Roosevelt  also  founded 
the  Val-Kill  Furniture  Shop,  a  nonprofit 
store  and  factory  established  in  Hyde  Park 
to  give  employment  to  disabled  men.  From 
that  time  on  she  was  active  in  New  York 
State  politics  and  in  social  service.  .  .  In 
1927  with  Miss  Dickerman  and  Miss  Cook, 
she  bought  the  Todhunter  School,  a  New 
York  private  school  for  girls;  and  acting 
as  vice-principal,  for  six  years  she  taught 
sociology,  economics,  and  government. 
When,  in  1928,  her  husband  was  elected 
Governor  of  New  York  State,  she  com¬ 
muted  weekly  to  the  school  from  Albany, 
spending  three  days  in  New  York  and  four 
at  the  Executive  Mansion  in  the  State  capi¬ 
tal.  “The  Roosevelts  were  now  a  political 
team,”  observed  Ruby  Black  in  Eleanor 
Roosevelt;  A  Biography.  “  ‘Eleanor  and  I* 
was  a  phrase  common  in  Governor  Roose¬ 
velt’s  intimate  discussions  of  issues,  policies, 
and  plans’’  .  .  . 

On  March  4,  1933,  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt  was  inaugurated  as  the  thirty- 
second  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
Eleanor  Roosevelt  began  her  twelve  years 
as  First  Lady.  She  sold  her  interest  in  the 
Val-Kill  furniture  factory  and  gave  up  the 
editorship  she  had  assumed  in  June  1932 
of  a  Macfadden  publication,  Babies,  Just 
Babies  (her  daughter,  Anna,  was  her  as¬ 
sistant  during  this  brief  connection).  Bow¬ 
ing  to  protests,  she  also  discontinued  her 
appearance  on  a  commercial  radio  program. 

In  her  first  year  at  the  White  House, 
Mrs.  Roosevelt  began  her  press  confer¬ 
ences,  the  first  of  their  kind  ever  held  by  a 
First  Lady,  and  attended  only  by  women 
journalists.  The  President’s  wife  soon 
proved  to  be  of  news  value.  Because  of 
his  physical  infirmity  and  the  demands  of 
his  office,  the  President  was  unable  to  visit 
the  large  number  of  government  projects 
initiated  by  the  New  Deal  and  to  observe 
and  absorb  public  opinion  in  various  parts 
of  the  country.  It  was  his  wife,  therefore, 
who  began  extensive  tours  throughout  the 
United  States,  bringing  back  her  impres¬ 
sions  and  reports.  These  travels  and  her 
interest  in  public  activities  were  without 
precedent  in  American  history.  They  were 
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the  subject  of  criticism,  and  “Eleanor”  jokes 
were  numerous  in  cartoons,  the  press,  and 
on  the  radio.  Later  she  was  to  resume 
commercial  broadcasting,  contributing  her 
salary  to  charity — usually  the  American 
Friends  Service  Committee.  Her  programs 
were  fifteen-minute  commentary  broad¬ 
casts  for  several  sponsors.  In  1936  she  be¬ 
gan  a  daily  column  for  the  United  Feature 
Syndicate;  for  three  years  My  Day  dealt 
with  subjects  the  writer  chose,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  politics.  She  filled  lecture  en¬ 
gagements  and,  when  possible,  accepted  in¬ 
vitations  to  visit  colleges,  factories,  or  other 
institutions.  . . 

Often  in  the  course  of  the  war,  she  con¬ 
tinued  her  travels,  visiting  Great  Britain, 
Australia,  the  South  Pacific,  and  Army 
camps  in  the  United  States,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  establishing  good  will  and  building 
high  morale  among  the  Allies  and  among 
American  servicemen. 

After  the  death  of  Franklin  D.  Roose¬ 
velt  on  April  12,  1945,  Mrs.  Roosevelt  main¬ 
tained  many  of  her  interests.  She  attended 
the  United  Nations  Conference  on  Inter¬ 
national  Organization  in  San  Francisco  as 
an  observer,  and  on  December  19,  1945, 
she  was  appointed  by  President  Truman 
to  the  United  States  delegation  to  the  U.N. 
General  Assembly  (she  is  the  only  United 
States  delegate  to  be  appointed  to  every 
subsequent  session).  On  April  29,  1946  she 
was  unanimously  elected  chairman  of  the 
Commission  on  Human  Rights  of  UNESCO. 
When  she  left  for  the  first  U.N.  meeting, 
she  wrote  in  My  Day  (United  Features): 
“Some  things  I  can  take  to  the  first  meet¬ 
ing — a  sincere  desire  to  understand  the 
problems  of  the  rest  of  the  world  and  our 
relationship  to  them;  a  real  good  will  for 
all  the  peoples  throughout  the  world;  a 
hope  that  I  shall  be  able  to  build  a  sense 
of  personal  trust  and  friendship  with  my 
co-workers,  for  without  that  type  of  under¬ 
standing  our  work  would  be  doubly  dif¬ 
ficult”  .  .  . 

Because  of  the  international  regard  she 
has  gained  through  her  work  in  the  U.N., 
Louis  Nizer  (in  Between  You  and  Me)  has 
called  her  the  “First  Lady  of  the  World” 
and  Ralph  G.  Martin  (in  the  New  Repub¬ 
lic)  the  “Number  One  World  Citizen”  .  .  . 

She  has  written  articles  for  many  maga¬ 
zines,  in  which  she  reported  to  Americans 


on  their  servicemen  overseas,  discussed 
women  in  politics  and  public  life,  advo¬ 
cated  higher  wages  and  greater  prestige 
for  teachers,  favored  universal  military 
training  (during  the  war  she  suggested  a 
draft  of  women),  and  discussed  problems 
of  labor  (“I  have  always  felt  that  it  was 
important  that  everyone  who  was  a  worker 
join  a  labor  organization  because  the  ideals 
of  the  organized  labor  movement  are  high 
ideals”),  child  welfare,  youth,  and  during 
the  depression,  economics.  She  has  been  an 
outspoken  opponent  of  racial  discrimina¬ 
tion.  .  . 

The  Roosevelts  were  the  parents  of  six 
children  (their  third  child,  the  first  Frank¬ 
lin,  Jr.,  died  before  Elliott’s  birth).  Arthur 
Schlesinger,  Jr.,  in  a  Life  article  (April  7, 
1947)  traced  the  careers  of  the  children  and 
appraised  Mrs.  Roosevelt’s  influence  on 
them:  “Mrs.  Roosevelt  is  today  the  great 
stabilizing  influence  in  the  family,  though 
never  by  direct  command.  Hers  is  rather 
the  central  wisdom  on  which  all  are  free 
to  draw”  . .  . 

In  a  poll  taken  by  the  American  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Public  Opinion  in  late  1948  Mrs. 
Roosevelt  topped  a  list  of  ten  as  the  “most 
admired  woman  living  today  in  any  part 
of  the  world”  .  .  . 

Her  church  is  the  Episcopal.  She  is  tall 
— five  feet  eleven — and  has  graying  brown 
hair.  Schlesinger  commented  in  the  Life 
article:  “Her  faultless  courtesy  contains  a 
barely  perceptible  tautness  of  its  own.  Self- 
discipline  has  also  made  her  indifferent  to 
the  amenities  of  life,  has  left  little  room 
for  the  trivial  and  frivolous.”  There  is  lit¬ 
tle  time  for  recreation  except  for  occasional 
long  walks  and  horseback  riding.  She  likes 
to  read  poetry  aloud,  enjoys  John  Stein¬ 
beck’s  novels,  looks  particularly  for  Van 
Gogh’s  paintings  in  art  galleries,  and  names 
Wagner  and  Beethoven  as  her  favorite  com¬ 
posers. 

Editor’s  Note:  Mrs.  Roosevelt  has  written 
three  books  for  children  and  eight  for 
adults.  This  Is  My  Story  is  the  first  volume 
of  her  autobiography  and  the  second  is 
This  I  Remember.  She  has  received  many 
awards,  including  honorary  degrees  from 
American  and  English  universities,  and 
recognition  from  foreign  countries  as  well 
as  from  organizations  here  in  the  United 
States.” 
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Available  as  Talking  Books: 
This  Is  My  Story 
UN:  Today  and  Tomorrow. 

Available  in  braille: 

My  Days 


This  I  Remember 
This  Is  My  Story 

A  Trip  to  Washington  with  Bobby  and 
Betty 

UN:  Today  and  Tomorrow. 


REVIEW 


GENERAL  DEAN'S  STORY,  as  told  to 

William  L.  Worden.  New  York:  Viking 

Press.  $5 

By  Gordon  Harrison 
(Taken  from  the  Saturday  Review , 

May  i5>  *954) 

The  full  quality  of  “General  Dean’s 
Story”  is  savored  slowly.  It  is  first  of  all  a 
fascinating  narrative  of  what  happened  to 
America’s  most  famous  prisoner  of  war  told 
fluently  by  a  man  who  has  evidently  no 
interest  but  to  remember  truly. 

Fortunately,  General  Dean  remembers  a 
lot  more  than  just  what  happened.  In  the 
bitterest  days  of  his  captivity  he  remained 
a  keen  observer  of  the  country  and  the  peo¬ 
ple  he  was  forced  to  live  with  for  three 
years.  Even  the  men  who  submitted  him  to 
prolonged  and  brutal  questioning  shortly 
after  his  capture  emerge  as  remarkably  de¬ 
fined  individuals.  For  one,  a  Colonel  Kim, 
General  Dean  confesses  an  undying  hatred 
for  reasons  which  the  account  makes  quite 
clear,  yet  Colonel  Kim  is  not  hated  to  the 
exclusion  of  being  understood.  The  lesser 
characters  that  peopled  the  half-world  of 
flight  and  prison  are  seen  with  humor  and 
compassion.  Although  the  series  of  little 
portraits — of  farmers,  guards,  small  boys, 
jeep  drivers — does  not  pretend  to  be  a 
picture  of  the  Korean  people,  General 
Dean,  without  effort  and  seemingly  with¬ 
out  art,  has  taken  a  novelist's  sampling  of 
an  alien  culture.  Since  the  Korean  mind 
is  one  of  the  imponderables  with  which 
American  policy  must  reckon  for  some  time 
to  come,  the  light  here  thrown  on  its  work¬ 
ing  by  itself  makes  “General  Dean’s  Story” 
important  reading. 

For  most  readers,  however,  the  truly  re¬ 
warding  experience  will  be  the  privilege 
of  getting  to  know  General  Dean  himself — 
a  warm,  honest,  completely  unassuming 


man.  In  October,  1947  he  was  sent  to  Ko¬ 
rea  as  military  governor,  a  post  he  held 
until  the  occupation  officially  ended  in  the 
summer  of  1948.  When,  almost  two  years 
later,  he  was  ordered  back  to  fight  as  com¬ 
mander  of  the  24th  Division,  he  comments 
with  characteristic  directness:  “I  knew  quite 
a  bit — although  not  as  much  as  I  thought — 
about  the  Korean  people  and  geography.” 
He  went  into  war  with  a  certain  cockiness 
of  a  general  well  trained  for  his  task,  tough 
and  brave,  and  backed  by  the  American 
tradition  of  victory.  He  carried  with  him, 
too,  the  humility  of  a  thoughtful  man  with 
a  sense  of  humor.  As  it  turned  out,  that 
quality  of  mind  served  him  better  than  the 
stars.  For  a  few  days  he  was  a  general  fight¬ 
ing  against  odds  to  stem  the  North  Ko¬ 
rean  invasion.  For  three  years  he  was  Dean 
surviving  and  acquiring  an  education. 

Some  generals  have  won  and  told  how; 
some  have  lost  and  said  why.  General  Dean 
has  added  a  new  dimension  to  generalship 
and  the  literature  of  generalship  by  writ¬ 
ing  almost  300  pages  in  which  there  is  not 
one  word  of  self-justification.  He  is  anx¬ 
ious  to  establish  the  record  on  only  one 
point:  that  he  did  not  willingly  surrender. 
The  point  is  fully  made  by  an  unvarnished 
account  of  the  facts.  After  thirty-five  days 
of  wandering  behind  enemy  lines,  mostly 
by  himself,  he  was  betrayed  and  overpow¬ 
ered.  Thereafter,  when  escape  might  have 
been  feasible  he  was  too  sick  to  make  the 
attempt.  Even  this  portion  of  the  adven¬ 
ture  General  Dean  refused  to  make  heroic. 
Of  the  early  days  of  the  trek  to  get  back 
to  United  Nations  lines  when  he  was  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  Lieutenant  Tabor,  Dean 
writes:  “I  know  we  had  no  food  and  that 
we  did  keep  going,  but  the  rest  is  just  a 
haze  of  weariness,  trying  to  get  to  my  feet 
and  failing  without  help,  and  everlasting 
stumbling  along  one  trail  after  another. 
Tabor  must  have  kept  us  both  going  by 
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will  power,  because  I  don’t  remember  hav¬ 
ing  any.” 

The  general  comments  freely  on  his  own 
blunders  with  an  amused  exasperation.  He 
boasts  of  his  prowess  with  a  fly  swatter  and 
at  chonggun,  a  Korean  chess  game  he 
learned  to  play  with  his  guards.  But  the 
courage  with  which  he  endured  his  fate, 
resisted  intimidation,  and  preserved  his 
large  love  for  his  fellow  man  receives  no 
emphasis  of  self-conscious  deprecation. 


The  modesty  of  General  Dean  is  matched 
by  that  of  his  literary  collaborator.  William 
Worden  insists  that  his  contribution  has 
been  little  more  than  to  remove  the  pauses 
and  repetitions  from  the  general’s  dictation. 
Whatever  in  fact  Mr.  Worden  was  called 
on  to  do,  the  collaboration  is  completely 
successful.  There  are  no  false  notes  of  style 
or  substance  to  interrupt  the  conversational 
flow  of  reminiscence. 


HAVE  YOU  READ? 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  books  made  available  by  the  Library  of  Congress  in  1952.  If  you 
have  not  read  them,  you  might  like  to  borrow  them  from  your  regional  library  while  wait¬ 
ing  for  the  newest  Talking  Books  to  become  available. 

Fiction 

Carey,  Ernestine  Gilbreth — Jumping  Jupiter — i3r,  read  by  Seymour.  AFB 
Christie,  Agatha — Mrs.  McGinty’s  dead — i3r,  read  by  Doig.  AFB 
Costain,  Thomas  B. — The  silver  chalice — 42r,  read  by  Scourby.  AFB 
Dodge,  David — To  catch  a  thief — i3r,  read  by  Metz.  APH 

Doyle,  Sir  Arthur  C. — Adventures  of  Sherlock  Holmes — 2or,  read  by  Brewster.  AFB 

Non-Fiction 

Carson,  Rachel — The  sea  around  us — i4r,  read  by  Metz.  APH 
Chippendale,  H.  A. — Sails  and  whales — i2r,  read  by  Lazar.  AFB 
Costain,  Thomas  B. — The  magnificent  century — 24r,  read  by  Gerard.  APH 
Crawford,  Marion — Elizabeth  the  queen — 7r,  read  by  Sales.  APH 
Douglas,  Lloyd  C. — Time  to  remember — i3r,  read  by  Barnes.  APH 


TO  THE  READER 

Check  the  titles  you  wish  to  borrow,  detach  the  list,  and  mail  it  to  your  Talking  Book 
library— NOT  TO  THE  FOUNDATION,  NOR  TO  THE  AMERICAN  PRINTING 
HOUSE. 

For  additional  titles,  consult  your  Catalog  of  Talking  Books  for  the  Blind,  1934-1948; 
Cumulative  Supplement,  1948-1953;  and  Talking  Book  Topics  for  1954. 


□  Asch — Passage  in  the  night — 2or  APH 

□  Cleary — Otis  Spo fjord — 4r  APH 

□  Dean — General  Dean's  story — i4r  AFB 

□  DuMaurier — Mary  Anne — 2or  AFB 

□  Gardner — Case  of  the  fugitive  nurse — lor  APH 

□  Graham — Great  bands  of  America — 6r  APH 

□  Howells — Back  of  history — 2or  AFB 

□  Kelly — Eleanor  of  Aquitaine  and  the  four  kings — 3ir  AFB 

□  Lawson — Rabbit  hill — 3r  APH 

□  McGraw — Mara,  daughter  of  the  Nile — i2r  APH 


\ 
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□  Maltz — Doctor  Pygmalion — gr  APH 

□  Parkman — The  Oregon  trail — igr  AFB 

□  Roosevelt  &  DeWitt — UN:  Today  and  tomorrow — i2r  APH 

□  Siemel — Tigrero! — lgrAPH 

□  Tunis — The  other  side  of  the  fence — 7r  APH 

□  Whitney — The  Quaker  bride — i^r  AFB 

□  Woodham-Smith — The  reason  why — i8r  AFB 

□  Ellery  Queen’s  Mystery  Magazine — December  1954  and  January  1955  APH 

□  Readers  Digest — December  1954  and  January  1955  APH 

□  Talking  Book  Topics — December  1954  AFB 


Dear  Librarian:  I  would  like  to  borrow  the  titles  checked  on  this  list: 
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The  following  Talking  Books,  recently  recorded  for  the  Library  of  Congress,  may  now 
be  borrowed  from  your  regular  distributing  library. 

AFB — American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


APH — American  Printing  House  for  the 
RNIB — Royal  National  Institute  for  the 

Fiction 

Brick,  John 

The  king's  rangers.  (Doubleday  1954) 
i8r,  read  by  George  Patterson.  APH 

Novel  of  the  American  Revolution  from 
the  Tory  viewpoint.  Set  in  upper  New  York 
State,  this  fresh  and  dramatic  story  conveys 
the  atmosphere  of  the  times,  when  families 
were  divided  and  neighbor  fought  neigh¬ 
bor. 

Bryher,  pseud. 

Roman  wall.  (Pantheon  1954)  2or,  read 
by  Ethel  Everett.  AFB 

Historical  fiction  set  in  the  Roman  Em¬ 
pire  in  the  3rd  century.  Considered  to  be 


Blind,  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

Blind,  London,  England. 

an  excellent  novel  with  the  ability  to  bring 
history  to  life  for  the  reader. 

De  La  Roche,  Mazo 

The  Whiteoak  brothers.  (Little  1953)  i3r, 
read  by  George  Patterson.  APH 

This  is  the  13th  volume  in  the  series 
about  the  Canadian  Whiteoak  family  and 
Jalna,  their  family  home  in  Ontario.  It 
takes  place  in  1923  and  is  concerned  with 
speculation  in  mining  stock  on  the  part  of 
various  members  of  the  family. 

Douglas,  Lloyd  C. 

The  robe.  (Houghton  1942)  s^r,  read  by 
Burt  Blackwell.  APH 

A  new  recording  of  this  novel  of  a  young 
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Roman  soldier  whose  life  was  changed 
through  contact  with  Christ's  garment  after 
the  crucifixion.  The  book,  which  was  a  best¬ 
seller,  has  also  been  filmed. 

Ells  berg,  Edward 

Mid  watch.  (Dodd  1954)  i2r,  read  by 
George  Patterson.  APH 

This  novel  is  a  hearty,  salty  tale  of  a 
young  naval  engineer  who  is  emotionally 
tom  between  his  wife  and  his  ship,  and 
ends  up  in  a  court-martial.  By  a  retired 
rear  admiral  who  is  known  for  his  books  of 
the  sea. 

Gardner,  Erle  S. 

Case  of  the  green-eyed  sister.  (Morrow 
1953)  lor,  read  by  Ken  Meeker.  APH 

Perry  Mason,  the  famous  detective  in  this 
mystery  series,  stars  also  in  a  radio  pro¬ 
gram.  The  murder  in  this  case  is  tied  up 
with  blackmail  and  intrigue,  and  the  hero 
and  his  green-eyed  client  find  the  going 
dangerous  until  the  mystery  is  solved. 

Haggard,  Sir  Henry  Rider 

She.  ljr,  read  by  John  Brewster.  AFB 

This  story  of  the  supernatural  was  writ¬ 
ten  in  the  1880’s.  It  concerns  ancient  docu¬ 
ments  about  an  immortal  woman  who  has 
lived  over  a  thousand  years.  A  young  man 
is  exhorted  to  find  and  destroy  her  to 
avenge  one  of  his  ancestors  whom  she  had 
murdered. 

Hopkins,  Tom  J. 

Crown  rides  high.  (Doubleday  1953)  ior, 
read  by  George  Patterson.  APH 

A  Double  D  Western,  of  fast,  violent  ac¬ 
tion,  in  which  several  mysteries  are  inter¬ 
twined  about  the  Crown  Ranch,  whose  fore¬ 
man  has  been  away  too  long. 

Kelland,  Clarence  Budington 
Dangerous  angel.  (Harper  1953)  nr,  read 
by  Buckley  Kozlow.  AFB 

A  swift,  entertaining  yarn  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  in  the  1870’s.  The  story  of  a  hard- 
boiled  and  beautiful  adventuress,  and  a 
fabulous  hoax.  It  is  based  on  an  amazing 
true  episode  of  history. 

Lawson,  Robert 

Mr.  Revere  and  I.  (Little  1953)  4r,  read 
by  Andy  Chappell.  APH 


Subtitle:  “Being  an  account  of  certain 
episodes  in  the  career  of  Paul  Revere,  Esq., 
as  recently  revealed  by  his  horse,  Schehera¬ 
zade,  late  pride  of  His  Royal  Majesty’s  14th 
Regiment  of  foot.”  A  delightful  book  for 
all  ages. 

Rennie,  Ysabel 

The  Blue  Chip.  (Harper  1954)  i3r,  read 
by  Kenneth  Meeker.  APH 

The  story  of  a  copper  mine  in  the  1890’s 
and  of  a  boyhood  in  its  Arizona  mining 
town.  The  son  of  a  prospector  relates  his 
father’s  hopes  and  eventual  defeat. 

Short,  Luke,  pseud. 

Silver  rock.  (Houghton  1953)  8r,  read  by 
Rod  Huff.  APH 

The  author  is  one  of  the  best  writers  of 
Western  yarns,  and  this  story  is  set  in  the 
West  after  the  Korean  War. 

Terrill,  Rogers,  ed. 

Argosy  book  of  sea  stories.  (Barnes  1953) 
i5r,  read  by  Burt  Blackwell.  APH 

Another  collection  of  stories  from  Argosy 
magazine,  this  time  dealing  with  various 
aspects  of  nautical  life. 

Wallop,  Douglass 

The  year  the  Yankees  lost  the  pennant. 
(Norton  1954)  8r,  read  by  Karl  Weber. 
AFB 

An  entertaining  novel  about  baseball, 
written  on  the  Faust  theme.  A  Washington 
Senator  fan  sells  his  soul  to  become  the 
greatest  outfielder  of  all  time.  “It  is  a 
tightly  constructed,  swift,  wondrous  and 
hilarious  tale  about  the  wildest  year  never 
to  have  happened  in  baseball.” 

Welty,  Eudora 

The  Ponder  heart.  (Harcourt  1954)  6r, 
read  by  Elizabeth  Eustis.  AFB 

A  novelette  which  appeared  in  the  New 
Yorker  in  1953.  It  is  the  delightfully  amus¬ 
ing  story  of  Uncle  Daniel  Ponder,  a  rich, 
generous,  erratic  old  man  who  has  a  simple 
wisdom  of  his  own.  It  received  excellent 
reviews. 

White,  Nelia  G. 

The  spare  room.  (Viking  19^4)  8r,  read 
by  Dale  Cooper.  APH 

This  novel  of  rural  New  England  has 
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great  appeal,  describing  the  wholesome  ef¬ 
fect  of  a  wise,  warmhearted  spinster  on  an 
unhappy  young  stranger.  Small  town  gossip, 
petty  hatreds,  personal  tragedies,  and  fi¬ 
nally  romance,  are  woven  into  a  satisfying 
story. 

Young,  Jefferson 

A  good  man.  (Bobbs  1953)  7r,  read  by 
Burt  Blackwell.  APH 

This  is  a  character  study  of  an  upright 
Negro  tenant  farmer  in  Mississippi.  A  first 
novel  which  received  excellent  reviews. 
Written  in  a  rhythmic  prose  style,  which 
catches  the  Southern  dialect. 

Non-Fiction 

Bemelmans,  Ludwig 
Father,  dear  father.  (Viking  1953)  nr, 
read  by  Bud  Abbott.  APH 

The  author  is  noted  for  entertainment 
of  a  mild  and  relaxing  type,  and  this  amus¬ 
ing  travelog  lives  up  to  his  reputation.  It 
describes  a  long  trip  abroad,  accompanied 
by  the  author’s  young  daughter  and  her 
pet  poodle. 

Berton,  Pierre 

The  royal  family.  (Knopf  1953)  13L  read 
by  John  Brewster.  AFB 

Sub-title:  “The  absorbing  story  of  the 
British  monarchy  from  Victoria  to  Eliza¬ 
beth.”  A  very  readable,  accurate  picture  of 
the  Windsors,  full  of  detail  and  anecdote. 

Bible;  revised  standard  version. 

The  four  gospels ;  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke, 
John.  iyr  in  one  container,  read  by  Alex¬ 
ander  Scourby.  AFB 

I  and  II  Thessalonians;  I  and  II  Timo¬ 
thy;  Titus;  Philemon;  Hebrews;  James; 
1  and  II  Peter;  I,  II,  and  III  John;  Jude; 
Revelation,  lor  in  one  container,  read  by 
Alexander  Scourby.  AFB 

Blair,  Clay 

Atomic  submarine  and  Admiral  Rick- 
over.  (Holt  1954)  nr,  read  by  Walter 
Gerard.  APH  ' 

Story  of  the  Nautilus  and  the  indomi¬ 
table  man  who  had  the  original  idea  for 
this  nuclear-powered  submarine.  A  narra¬ 
tive  of  the  fantastic  courage  and  determina¬ 
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tion  of  one  man,  and  the  firsthand  account 
of  the  harnessing  of  atomic  power. 

Blair,  Edward  P. 

The  Bible  and  you.  (Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury  1953)  7r,  read  by  Richard  Wan- 
gerin.  APH 

Sub-title:  "A  guide  for  reading  and  un¬ 
derstanding  the  Bible.”  The  author  has 
been  a  Biblical  archaeologist  and  a  profes¬ 
sor  of  Biblical  subjects  for  a  number  of 
years.  His  stimulating  book  is  the  outgrowth 
of  his  teaching  ways  for  studying  the  Bible 
more  effectively. 

Chase,  Richard,  ed. 

Jack  tales.  (Houghton  1943)  Sr,  read  by 
Burt  Blackwell.  APH 

Folk  tales  of  the  North  Carolina  moun¬ 
tain  people,  which  are  grand  entertainment 
for  young  and  old,  as  well  as  a  valuable 
contribution  to  American  folklore.  They 
are  tall  tales  of  simple  Jack,  who  always 
comes  out  on  top. 

Christopher,  Robert 

Around  the  world  on  $80;  as  told  to  Erik 
J.  Martin.  (Holt  1953)  gr,  read  by  Paul 
Clark.  APH 

A  lively  and  intelligent  travel  book  by 
an  ex-Navy  combat  photographer,  who 
traveled  to  Europe  and  the  Far  East,  pay¬ 
ing  his  way  with  his  camera.  Enthusiastic¬ 
ally  recommended  armchair  adventure  for 
those  who  have  yearned  to  “kick  over  the 
traces  and  see  far,  fascinating  places  on  a 
shoestring.” 

Edey,  Marion 

Early  in  the  morning.  (Harper  1954)  ior, 
read  by  Helen  Shields.  AFB 

“A  delectable  story  of  childhood  on  the 
Hudson  and  in  New  York  City  in  the  90's, 
told  with  humor  and  perception.”  The  au¬ 
thor  writes  of  her  early  life,  stressing  its 
joyous  simplicity  and  the  freedom  and  rich 
delights  of  the  country. 

Eggleston,  George  T. 

Tahiti,  voyage  through  paradise.  (Devin- 
Adair  1953)  8r,  read  by  Livingston  Gil¬ 
bert.  APH 

Sub-title:  “The  story  of  a  small  boat  pas¬ 
sage  through  the  Society  Islands.”  An  unpre- 
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tentious,  informative  book  by  an  editor  of 
The  Reader's  Digest.  He  and  his  wife  spent 
a  year  on  a  32-foot  schooner  visiting  10 
fascinating,  almost  inaccessible  islands. 

Flesch,  Rudolph 

How  to  make  sense.  (Harper  1954)  gr, 
read  by  Andy  Chappell.  APH 

“How  improvement  in  speaking,  reading 
and  writing  can  be  a  means  to  a  better  way 
of  life  for  you."  An  enjoyable,  useful,  in¬ 
spirational  book. 

Flexner,  James  T. 

The  traitor  and  the  spy.  (Harcourt  1953) 
23r,  read  by  Ken  Meeker.  APH 

A  dual  biography  of  Benedict  Arnold 
and  Major  John  Andr£,  and  the  part  played 
by  Arnold’s  second  wife  in  their  famous 
treasonous  plot.  This  well-written,  moving 
book  is  clearly  the  product  of  careful, 
thorough  research. 

Kimbrough,  Emily 

Forty  plus  and  fancy  free.  (Harper  1954) 
nr,  read  by  Terry  Hayes  Sales.  APH 

“The  gay  excursion  of  youthful  grand¬ 
mothers  romping  through  Paris  and  Italy 
and  ‘doing’  the  Coronation/'  Filled  with 
laughter,  anecdote,  and  entertaining  in¬ 
formation  for  the  traveler. 

Leavitt,  Robert  K. 

The  chip  on  grandma's  shoulder.  (Lip- 
pincott  1954)  i4r,  read  by  William  Glad¬ 
den.  APH 

Small-town  life  in  Massachusetts  at  the 
turn  of  the  century,  described  with  spirit 
and  humor.  The  author  recalls  with  fond¬ 
ness  and  amusement  the  joys  of  boyhood  in 
a  New  England  village. 

Mason,  F.  Van  Wyck 

The  winter  at  Valley  Forge.  (Random 
1953)  4r,  read  by  Paul  Clark.  APH 

A  readable  mixture  of  fact  and  fiction 
for  boys  and  girls  in  the  early  teens.  This 
is  a  memorable  account  of  how  Washing¬ 
ton’s  troops  met  the  test  of  that  bitter  win¬ 
ter  of  1777-1778.  A  Landmark  book,  by  a 
great  historical  writer. 

Moore,  Ruth  E. 

Man,  time,  and  fossils.  (Knopf  1953)  i8r, 
read  by  Walter  Bottorf.  APH 


Sub-title:  “The  story  of  evolution.”  Orig¬ 
inally  planned  as  a  companion  volume  to 
Gods,  Graves,  and  Scholars,  this  is  an  ex¬ 
citing,  stimulating,  and  very  readable  book. 
The  last  section  describes  modern  work, 
such  as  the  fluorine  dating  of  fossil  bones. 

Smith,  Walter  W. 

Views  of  sport.  (Knopf  1954)  i4r,  read  by 
Leon  Janney.  AFB 

A  collection  of  “Red”  Smith’s  articles  on 
sports  written  for  the  Herald  Tribune.  You 
need  not  be  a  sports  fan  to  enjoy  this  enter¬ 
taining  book. 

Juvenile  Fiction 
Bailey,  Carolyn  S. 

Finnegan  II,  his  nine  lives.  (Viking  1953) 
3r,  read  by  Dale  Carter  Cooper.  APH 

A  delightful  tale  of  the  adventures  of  a 
pet,  which  will  appeal  to  all  cat-lovers  from 
4th  to  6th  grade.  This  gently  descriptive 
book,  combining  realism  and  fantasy,  is 
mostly  a  true  story  of  the  author’s  own  cat. 
Mrs.  Bailey  has  won  the  Newberry  Medal 
for  children’s  books. 

Bell,  Margaret  E. 

Watch  for  a  tall  white  sail.  (Morrow 
1948)  6r,  read  by  Dale  Cooper.  APH 

An  extraordinary  story  for  teen-age  girls, 
told  against  a  background  of  the  far  North. 
In  1887,  16-year-old  Florence  goes  with  her 
family  to  Alaska,  where  they  experience 
hardships  and  tragedy. 

Binns,  Archie 

Sea  pup.  (Duell  1954)  7r,  read  by  Ken¬ 
neth  Meeker.  APH 

Ages  12-14  will  enjoy  this  lively  story  of 
a  boy  and  his  pet,  a  baby  seal  rescued  and 
raised  by  Clint,  who  lives  in  the  Puget 
Sound  region.  Buster  proves  to  be  an  intel¬ 
ligent  animal  and  a  born  clown.  An  ab¬ 
sorbing  book  recommended  especially  for 
those  who  love  animals  and  outdoor  life. 

Cleary,  Beverly 

Henry  and  Beezus.  (Morrow  1952)  4r, 
read  by  Ken  Meeker.  APH 

Henry  is  a  real  boy,  aged  9,  and  Beezus 
is  his  friend,  Beatrice,  the  girl  he  finds  the 
least  obnoxious.  This  hilarious  book  relates 
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their  adventures  as  Henry  tries  to  earn  a 
bicycle.  Good  reading  for  all  ages. 

Davis,  Clyde  B. 

The  newcomer.  (Lippincott  1954)  7r, 
read  by  Andy  Chappell.  APH 

Chick,  whose  family  has  moved  to  a  new 
town,  tells  of  his  efforts  to  win  a  place  for 
himself  among  the  other  fellows.  Humor¬ 
ous  and  poignant  story,  written  with  ten¬ 
derness  and  understanding. 

DeJong,  Meindert 

Shadrach.  (Harper  1953)  6r,  read  by 
Kenneth  Meeker.  APH 

The  author’s  childhood  in  the  Nether¬ 
lands  is  reflected  in  this  story  of  the  antici¬ 
pation  and  joy  of  an  8-year-old  boy  who  is 
promised  a  rabbit  for  a  pet.  An  enchanting 
book,  recommended  for  parents  as  well  as 
children.  ‘ 

Edmonds,  Walter  D. 

The  matchlock  gun.  (Dodd  1941)  ir, 
read  by  Richard  Wangerin.  APH 

A  10-year-old  boy  helps  defend  his  home 
near  Albany  against  Indian  attack  in  1756. 
Here  is  history  as  it  was  lived  by  early 
Americans — a  tale  of  suspense,  terror  and 
heroism  which  will  be  enjoyed  by  boys  and 
girls  of  10  and  11. 

Enright,  Elizabeth 

The  Saturdays.  (Rinehart  1941)  6r,  read 
by  Dale  Carter  Cooper.  APH 

This  happy  family  story  for  10-year-olds 
will  keep  adults  reading  happily,  too. 
The  Saturdays  is  the  name  of  the  club  the 
four  Melendy  children  organized  for  Satur¬ 
day  trips.  This  series  of  adventures  makes 
a  highly  diverting  tale. 

James,  Will 

Smoky ,  the  cow  horse.  (Scribner’s  1929) 
nr,  read  by  Milton  Metz.  APH 

Another  popular  story  of  the  West  for 
boys,  by  a  real  cowboy,  the  author  of  Lone 
Cowboy  and  Young  Cowboy.  “The  range 
and  the  corral,  the  round-up  and  the  rodeo, 
as  seen  through  the  eyes  of  Smoky,  the 
mouse-colored  cow  pony.’’  Grades  6-9. 


Kjelgaard,  James  A. 

Big  Red.  (Holiday  House  1945)  8r,  read 
by  Richard  Wangerin.  APH 

A  moving  and  exciting  story  of  a  boy’s 
love  for  a  dog  and  of  their  adventures  in 
the  wilderness.  Filled  with  the  feeling  of 
the  woods  and  the  outdoors,  this  book  will 
be  enjoyed  by  older  boys  and  their  fathers. 

Knight,  Eric 

Lassie ,  Come-home.  (Winston  1940)  gr, 
read  by  Milton  Metz.  APH 

Beloved  story  of  Lassie,  a  prize  collie, 
who,  for  love  of  her  young  master  in  Eng¬ 
land,  escaped  from  her  new  home  in  Scot¬ 
land  and  traveled  hundreds  of  miles  back 
to  her  first  home.  A  favorite  of  young  and 
old  alike. 

Krumgold,  Joseph 

And  now  Miguel.  (Crowell  1953)  9r,  read 
by  Richard  Wangerin.  APH 

A  12-year-old  Spanish  American  boy  in 
New  Mexico  tells  his  own  story.  Simple, 
realistic  style  makes  this  a  fascinating  tale 
of  sheep  raising  in  the  Taos  country.  First 
made  as  a  documentary  film  for  overseas 
distribution  by  the  State  Dept. 

MacGregor,  Ellen 

Miss  Pickerell  and  the  Geiger  counter. 
(Whittlesey  1953)  2r,  read  by  Dale 

Cooper.  APH 

This  is  a  sequel  to  Miss  Pickerell  Goes  to 
Mars.  Miss  Pickerell,  her  cow  and  her 
nephews  are  involved  in  hilarious  adven¬ 
tures  resulting  in  the  discovery  of  uranium. 
Atomic  facts  are  combined  with  science-fic¬ 
tion  in  a  fine,  funny  story  for  grades  3-5. 

MacGregor,  Ellen 

Miss  Pickerell  goes  undersea.  (Whittlesey 
1953)  3r>  read  by  Dale  Cooper.  APH 

This  time  Miss  Pickerell  goes  in  for  un¬ 
dersea  diving,  atomic-powered  submarines 
and  underwater  photography,  in  the  at¬ 
tempt  to  rescue  her  priceless  collection  of 
rocks  from  Mars.  For  ages  8-12. 

Norton,  Alice  M.,  ed. 

Space  pioneers.  (World  lqiu)  ur,  read 
by  Bud  Abbott.  APH 

An  interesting  collection  of  science-fiction 
stories  for  teen-aged  readers. 
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Juvenile  Non-Fiction 

Knight,  Ruth  A. 

Halfway  to  heaven.  (Whittlesey  House 
1952)  6r,  read  by  Dale  Cooper.  APH 

Sub-title:  “The  story  of  the  St.  Bernard.” 
Older  boys  and  girls  will  like  this  splendid 
story  of  heroism  and  sacrifice  at  the  Hospice 
in  the  high  Alps  where  Canon  Joseph 
trained  the  famous  St.  Bernard  dogs  to  aid 
travelers. 

LaFarge,  Oliver 

Cochise  of  Arizona.  (Aladdin  1953)  4r> 
read  by  Walter  Gerard.  APH 
Sub-title  “The  pipe  of  peace  is  broken.” 
Fictionalized  biography  of  one  of  the  great¬ 
est  of  all  American  Indian  chiefs,  an 


Apache.  A  fascinating  and  accurate  por¬ 
trayal  of  an  Indian  tribe  and  its  leader.  For 
ages  11-14. 

Morton,  Henry  C.  V. 

In  the  steps  of  Jesus.  (Dodd  1953)  8r, 
read  by  Andy  Chappell.  APH 

Based  on  an  earlier  book  by  this  author, 
this  edition  is  especially  for  young  readers. 
An  account  of  a  trip  through  the  Holy  Land 
searching  for  places  associated  with  Jesus. 

Vinton,  Iris 

Story  of  John  Paul  Jones.  (Grosset  1953) 
3r,  read  by  Walter  Gerard.  APH 
Fictionized  biography  of  the  American 
naval  hero,  for  ages  8-12.  A  special  treat 
for  youngsters  fond  of  sea  stories. 


TALKING  BOOKS —Available  from 

Individual  Libraries 


The  following  Talking  Books  have  been  purchased  by  the  libraries  indicated  and  can 
be  borrowed  by  writing  to  the  library  in  each  case. 


Carmichael,  Amy 
Gold  cord.  38r  BCL 

Missionary  story.  Can  be  obtained  by 
writing  to:  Braille  Circulating  Library 
(BCL),  704  W.  Grace  Street,  Richmond,  Va. 

Driggs,  Howard  R. 

The  pony  express  goes  through,  gr  APH 
Grades  6-9  Phila. 

Houghton,  Frank 

Amy  Carmichael  of  Dohnavur.  43r  BCL 
Biography. 

Keelor,  Katharine 

Little  Fox:  story  of  an  Indian  boy.  4r 

APH 

Grades  3-4  Phila. 

Kramer,  William  A. 

Happiness  can  be  yours.  %r,  APH 

This  book  can  be  obtained  by  writing  to 
the  Lutheran  Library  for  the  Blind,  210  N. 
Broadway,  St.  Louis  2,  Missouri. 

McGraw,  Louise  H. 

Honor  of  Preston  Reed.  26r  BCL 
Nest  among  the  stars.  2or  BCL 
Shining  after  rain.  2or  BCL 
Novels. 


Olsen,  Bessie 
Adam  Clarke.  8r  BCL 
Charles  Spurgeon.  4r  BCL 
David  Livingstone.  4r  BCL 

Paxson,  Ruth 

Called  unto  holiness,  nr  BCL 
Sawyer,  Ruth 

This  way  to  Christmas.  6r  APH  Grades 
4-6  Phila. 

Stong,  Philip  D. 

Honk,  the  moose.  2r  APH  Grades  3-6 
Phila. 

Also  includes  Flight  iy ,  by  Henry  B. 
Lent,  2r  APH  and  Story  of  the  Great  Lakes , 
by  Marie  E.  Gilchrist,  lr  APH 

Sayers,  Frances  C. 

Mr.  Tidy  paws.  2r  APH  Grades  3-4  Phila. 
Also  includes  Powder,  by  Esther  Averill. 
ir  APH 

Waldeck,  Jo  B.  M. 

Little  jmigle  village,  gr  APH  Grades  3-6 
Phila. 

Westwood,  Tom 

Elijah  the  witness.  i2r  BCL 

Wheeler,  Opal 

Sebastian  Bach.  4r  APH  Grades  5-8  Phila. 
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NOTICE 

Some  time  ago  we  spoke  in  Talking  Book  Topics  about  the  possibility  of  producing  a 
recorded  magazine.  We  asked  for  our  readers’  opinions  of* this  project  and  we  received  a 
great  many  letters  indicating  approval.  Having  considered  carefully  every  form  of  record¬ 
ing,  we  are  convinced  that  there  is  not  yet  readily  available  a  sufficiently  inexpensive 
method  of  mass  producing  a  weekly  or  even  a  monthly  magazine.  The  funds  for  such  a 
publication  would  have  to  be  raised  by  public  subscription — as  funds  for  Reader's  Digest 
are  now  raised.  In  short,  a  new  method  of  production  or  a  great  deal  of  money  would 
have  to  be  found.  Since  neither  is  now  available  we  must,  unfortunately,  postpone  the 
project  for  the  present. 

NOTICE 

Listeners  who  are  interested  in  amateur  radio  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  in  our  next 
issue  we  expect  to  announce  the  completion  of  The  Radio  Amateur's  Novice  License: 
Questions  &  Answers,  on  4  records.  This  book  consists  of  material  compiled  from  the 
American  Radio  League’s  License  Manual  and  includes  code  practise  as  well  as  questions 
and  answers  contained  in  examinations.  It  tells  specifically  how  to  go  about  getting  your 
novice  license. 

TO  THE  READER 

Check  the  titles  you  wish  to  borrow,  detach  the  list,  and  mail  it  to  your  Talking  Book 
Library— NOT  TO  THE  FOUNDATION,  NOR  TO  THE  AMERICAN  PRINTING 
HOUSE. 

For  additional  titles  consult  your  Catalog  of  Talking  Books  for  the  Blind,  1934-1948; 
Cumulative  Supplement,  1948-1953;  and  Talking  Book  Topics  for  1954. 


□  Bailey — Finnegan  II,  his  nine  lives — 3r  APH 

□  Bell — Watch  for  a  tall  white  sail — 6r  APH 

□  Bemelmans — Father,  dear  father — 1  lr  APH 

□  Berton — The  royal  family — i3r  AFB 
Bible,  revised  standard  version — 

□  4  gospels — i7r  AFB 

□  15  other  New  Testament  books — lor  AFB 

□  Binns — Sea  pup — yr  APH 

□  Blair — Atomic  submarine  and  Admiral  Rickover — nr  APH 

□  Blair — The  Bible  and  you — 7r  APH 

□  Brick — The  king's  rangers — i8r  APH 

□  Bryher — Roman  wall — 2or  AFB 

□  Chase — Jack  tales — 8r  APH 

□  Christopher — Around  the  world  on  $80 — 9r  APH 

□  Cleary — Henry  and  Beezus — 4r  APH 

□  Davis — The  newcomer — yr  APH 

□  Dejong — Shadrach — 6r  APH 

□  De  La  Roche — The  Whiteoak  brothers — i3r  APH 

□  Douglas — The  robe — 33r  APH 

□  Edey — Early  in  the  morning — lor  AFB 

□  Edmonds — The  matchlock  gun — lr  APH 

□  Eggleston — Tahiti,  voyage  through  paradise — 8r  APH 

□  Ellsberg — Mid  watch — i2r  APH 

□  Enright — The  Saturdays — 6r  APH 

□  Flesch — How  to  make  sense — 9r  APH 

□  Flexner — The  traitor  and  the  spy — 23r  APH 

□  Gardner — Case  of  the  green-eyed  sister — lor  APH 

□  Haggard — She — i7r  AFB 


□  Hopkins — Crown  rides  high — lor  APH 

□  James — Smoky,  the  cow  horse — nr  APH 

□  Kelland — Dangerous  angel — nr  AFB 

□  Kimbrough — Forty  plus  and  fancy  free — nr  APH 

□  Kjelgaard — Big  Red — 8r  APH 

□  Knight — Lassie  Come-home — gr  APH 

□  Knight — Halfway  to  heaven — 6r  APH 

□  Krumgold — And  now  Miguel — gr  APH 

□  LaFarge — Cochise  of  Arizona — 4r  APH 

□  Lawson — Mr.  Revere  and  1 — 4r  APH 

□  Leavitt — Chip  on  grandma’s  shoulder — i4r  APH 

□  MacGregor — Miss  Pickerell  and  the  Geiger  counter — 2r  APH 

□  MacGregor — Miss  Pickerell  goes  undersea — gr  APH 

□  Mason — Winter  at  Valley  Forge — 4r  APH 

□  Moore — Man,  time,  and  fossils — i8r  APH 

□  Morton — In  the  steps  of  Jesus — 8r  APH 

□  Norton — Space  pioneers — i4r  APH 

□  Rennie — The  Blue  Chip — igr  APH 

□  Short — Silver  rock — 8r  APH 

□  Smith — Views  of  sport — i4r  AFB 

□  Terrill — Argosy  book  of  sea  stories — i5r  APH 

□  Vinton — Story  of  John  Paul  Jones — 3r  APH 

□  Wallace — Year  the  Yankees  lost  the  pennant — 8r  AFB 

□  Welty — The  Ponder  heart — 6r  AFB 

□  White — The  spare  room — 8r  APH 

□  Young — A  good,  man — 7r  APH 

□  Ellery  Queen’s  Mystery  Magazine — February  and  March  ig55  APH 

□  Reader’s  Digest — February  and  March  ig55  APH 

□  Talking  Book  Topics — March  ig55  AFB 


Dear  Librarian:  I  would  like  to  borrow  the  titles  checked  on  this  list: 

Reader’s  Name  . 

Address  . 

City  . 

State  .  Postal  Unit  No. 


TALKING  BOOK 

TOPICS 


Volume  21 


Number  3 


May  1955 


NEW  TALKING  BOOKS 

The  following  Talking  Books,  recently  recorded  for  the  Library  of  Congress,  may  now 
be  borrowed  from  your  regular  distributing  library. 

AFB — American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

APH — American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  Louisville,  Kentucky 
RNIB — Royal  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  London,  England 


Biography 

Andrews,  Roy  Chapman 
Beyond  adventure.  (Little  1954)  nr,  read 
by  John  Cannon.  AFB 

Sub-title:  “The  lives  of  three  explorers." 
Robert  E.  Peary,  Carl  Akeley  and  the 
author  are  the  subjects  of  the  sketches  in 
this  book.  All  three  were  scientists  and 
pioneers,  fascinated  by  the  unknown.  The 
author  was  for  eight  years  Director  of  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History. 

Glasgow,  Ellen 

The  woman  within.  (Harcourt  1954)  i$r, 
read  by  Ethel  Everett.  AFB 

This  book  is  the  subject  of  a  full-length 
review  on  another  page  of  this  issue. 


Hagedorn,  Hermann 

The  Roosevelt  family  of  Sagamore  Hill. 
(Macmillan  1954)  2§v,  read  by  Norman 
Rose.  AFB 

“To  read  this  book  is  to  have  the  reward 
and  pleasure  of  knowing  intimately  one  of 
America's  great  families  and  greatest  per¬ 
sonalities."  The  author,  a  distinguished 
poet  and  scholar,  is  a  leading  authority  on 
the  life  and  works  of  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
having  written  or  edited  9  books  on  this 
subject. 

Lamb,  Harold 

Charlemagne.  (Doubleday  1954)  i5r,  read 
by  George  Patterson.  APH 

Sub-title:  “The  legend  and  the  man." 
This  is  an  absorbing  biography  of  the  em- 


Talking  Book  Topics  is  published  bimonthly  by  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  15  West  16th  Street,  New  York  11,  N.  Y.  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Library  of 
Congress,  the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind  and  the  Royal  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind,  London,  England.  Recorded  edition,  quarterly,  annual  subscription  $1.00. 
May,  1955,  Volume  21,  No.  3. 

Reentered  as  second-class  matter  July  28,  1953  at  the  post  office  at  New  York,  N.  Y. 
under  the  Act  of  March  3,  1879. 
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peror  who  united  most  of  Europe  in  the 
8th  and  gth  centuries.  A  full-length,  vivid 
portrait  of  the  great  leader,  authoritatively 
written  by  a  scholar  who  has  traveled  widely 
in  the  lands  he  describes. 

Lindbergh,  Charles  A. 

The  Spirit  of  St.  Louis.  (Scribners  1953) 
27r,  read  by  Karl  Weber.  AFB 

An  hour-by-hour  account  of  the  famous 
solo  flight  of  1927,  which  holds  the  reader 
spellbound.  Fourteen  years  were  spent  in 
the  writing  of  this  book,  which  also  tells  of 
Lindbergh’s  boyhood  and  youth,  and  his 
dream  of  flying  non-stop  across  the  Atlantic. 

Mannix,  Jule 

Adventure  happy.  (Simon  &  Schuster 
1954)  i3r,  read  by  Dale  Cooper.  APH 

Sub-title:  “The  story  of  my  marriage  to 
a  small  menagerie.”  The  author  tells,  with 
wit  and  zest,  of  travels  and  adventures  with 
strange  animals  and  birds  in  many  coun¬ 
tries.  Iguana  hunting  in  Mexico  with  a 
trained  bald  eagle  is  a  sample  of  their 
experiences. 

Trapp,  Maria  A. 

Story  of  the  Trapp  family  singers.  (Long¬ 
mans  1949)  i5r,  read  by  Terry  Sales.  APH 

A  delightfully  written  book  about  the 
musical  family  from  Austria,  by  Baroness 
Trapp.  Simply  told,  amusing,  inspiring, 
heartwarming — it  received  excellent  re¬ 
views.  Many  who  enjoyed  the  Trapp  family 
concerts  will  want  to  read  this. 

Description  and  Travel 

Danielsson,  Bengt 

Raroia.  (Rand  McNally  1953)  13r»  read 
by  Milton  Metz.  APH 

Sub-title:  “Happy  island  of  the  South 
Seas.”  One  of  the  crew  members  of  the 
famous  raft,  Kon-Tiki,  returned  with  his 
bride  and  spent  a  year  on  this  South  Pacific 
atoll.  This  is  the  roving  anthropologist’s 
account  of  the  idyllic  life  of  the  Tuamotu 
Islands. 

Harrer,  Heinrich 

Seven  years  in  Tibet.  (Dutton  1953)  isr, 
read  by  Livingston  Gilbert.  APH 

Record  of  life  in  the  strange  and  wonder¬ 


ful  land  to  which  the  author  journeyed 
after  escaping  from  a  British  internment 
camp  in  India  in  1939.  Many  fascinating 
details  add  to  the  enjoyment  of  this  unique 
modern  adventure  story. 

Fiction 

Basso,  Hamilton 

View  from  Pompey’s  head.  (Doubleday 
1954)  25r,  read  by  Alexander  Scourby. 
AFB 

A  novel  of  suspense,  characterization  and 
ideals  which  has  received  good  reviews.  In 
it  a  New  York  lawyer  goes  back  on  business 
to  the  Southern  town  where  he  was  born. 
A  pleasant,  witty,  unhurried  story  which 
contrasts  the  psychology  of  the  Old  South 
and  the  New. 

Brand,  Max 

The  gambler.  (Dodd  1924,  52)  9r,  read 
by  Richard  Wangerin.  APH 

An  exciting  Western  adventure  by  an 
author  who  wrote  many  popular  stories 
before  his  death  in  action  in  World  War  II. 
The  hero  of  this  story  is  a  gambler,  ac¬ 
cused  of  murder,  who  gambles  with  his  life. 

Duggan,  Alfred  L. 

The  lady  for  ransom.  (Coward-McCann 

1953)  i3r,  read  by  Richard  Wangerin. 
APH 

A  remarkable  feeling  for  the  period  gives 
real  distinction  to  this  historical  novel  of 
the  11th  century.  The  book  is  both  enjoy¬ 
able  and  informative,  with  plenty  of  in¬ 
trigue  and  violence,  as  well  as  humor,  ex¬ 
cellent  description  and  fine  characteriza¬ 
tion.  Excellent  reviews. 

Galsworthy,  John 

The  man  of  property.  (Scribners  1934) 
i8r,  read  by  John  Knight.  AFB 

This  is  the  first  of  the  chronicles  of  the 
Forsyte  family  which  have  been  published 
as  a  whole  under  the  title  Forsyte  Saga. 
It  is  the  story  of  a  typical  English  family  in 
the  Victorian  era. 

Hayes,  Joseph  A. 

The  desperate  hours.  (Random  House 

1954)  nr,  read  by  Bud  Abbott.  APH 

A  well-written  novel  of  suspense  in  which 
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three  desperate  escaped  criminals  take  over 
the  quiet  suburban  home  of  a  family  of 
four.  A  taut  story  of  courage,  arrogance, 
revenge  and  terror.  Received  good  reviews 
as  a  realistic  piece  of  intense  story-telling. 

Michener,  James  A. 

Sayonara.  (Random  House  1954)  lor» 
read  by  William  Gladden.  APH 

The  author  of  Tales  of  the  South  Pacific 
and  Return  to  Paradise  has  written  a  sen¬ 
sitive,  exotic  love  story  of  an  American 
major  and  a  Japanese  girl.  Pearl  Buck  con¬ 
siders  it  the  author’s  best  work. 

Patton,  Frances  G. 

Good  morning,  Miss  Dove.  (Dodd  1954) 
9r,  read  by  Carmen  Mathews.  AFB 

A  gentle,  moving,  humorous  story  about 
an  American  school  teacher  in  a  small  town. 
This  Book-of-the-Month  Club  selection  has 
received  excellent  reviews. 

Proust,  Marcel 

Cities  of  the  plain.  (Random  House  1927) 
37r,  read  by  Alexander  Scourby.  AFB 

This  is  one  of  7  novels  which  make  up 
the  life  work  of  this  great  French  writer. 
The  whole  is  published  under  the  general 
title  Remembrance  of  Things  Past.  A  psy¬ 
chological  and  philosophical  story  of  upper 
French  society  and  its  vices. 

Schoonover,  Lawrence 

Spider  king.  (Macmillan  1954)  26r,  read 
by  Ken  Meeker.  APH 

An  absorbing  biographical  novel  of  Louis 
XI  and  15th  century  France.  Contains  his¬ 
tory  in  detail,  intrigue,  suspense  and  color, 
excellent  characterization  and  fine  prose. 
A  new  and  sympathetic  interpretation  to 
the  nickname  given  to  this  courageous, 
idealistic  king  with  the  misshapen  body. 

History 

Wellman,  Paul  I. 

Glory,  God  and  gold.  (Doubleday  1954) 
26r,  read  by  Norman  Rose.  AFB 

This  is  a  readable,  “popular”  history  of 
the  American  Southwest,  from  1540  when 
Coronado  marched  north  from  Mexico,  to 
the  atomic  bomb.  Older  teen-agers,  as  well 


as  adults,  will  like  it.  Received  excellent 
reviews. 

Radio 

The  radio  amateur's  novice  license:  ques¬ 
tions  and  answers.  (American  Radio  Re¬ 
lay  League  1954)  4r,  read  by  Karl  Weber. 
AFB 

Consists  of  material  compiled  from  the 
American  Radio  League’s  License  Manual. 
It  includes  code  practice  as  well  as  ques¬ 
tions  and  answers  contained  in  examina¬ 
tions.  It  tells  how  to  go  about  getting  your 
novice  license. 

Religion 

Bible 

The  New  Testament  of  Our  Lord  and 
Savior  Jesus  Christ ;  translated  from  the 
Latin  Vulgate,  revision  of  the  Challoner- 
Rheims  version.  3rd  ed.  195°  4or  APH 

U.  S.  Politics  and  Government 
Davis,  Elmer 

But  we  were  born  free.  (Bobbs-Merrill 
1954)  8r,  read  by  Kermit  Murdock.  AFB 

Elmer  Davis  is  the  most  honored  com¬ 
mentator  in  radio  history,  an  outstanding 
champion  of  freedom  and  liberty.  He  has 
written  a  hard-hitting,  exhilarating  book, 
the  6  chapters  of  which  form  an  appeal  to 
fight  for  freedom  of  the  mind.  Received 
excellent  reviews. 

Hyman,  Sidney 

The  American  president.  (Harper  1954) 
i5r,  read  by  Paul  Clark.  APH 

“A  study  of  the  world’s  toughest  job  and 
what  it  takes  to  fill  it.”  It  is  a  pleasantly 
stimulating  book,  thoughtful  and  provoca¬ 
tive.  Although  the  reader  will  not  always 
agree  with  the  author,  it  is  considered  that 
he  has  made  a  substantial  contribution  to 
a  better  understanding  of  the  American 
presidency. 

Juvenile  Fiction 

McCormick,  Dell  J. 

Paul  Bunyan  swings  his  axe.  (Caxt on 
1936)  2r,  read  by  Milton  Metz.  APH 

Seventeen  of  the  tall  tales  about  the 
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mighty  logger  of  Minnesota  and  his  Blue 
Ox  are  retold  for  children.  These  spirited 
yams  tell  the  complete  story  of  Paul  Bun- 
yan’s  amazing  adventures  in  the  North 
Woods. 

Waldeck,  Theodore  J. 

White  panther.  (Viking  1941)  5r,  read  by 

Livingston  Gilbert.  APH 

Older  boys  and  girls  will  enjoy  this  book 
°f  jungle  lore.  It  is  the  life  story  of  Ku-ma, 
a  South  American  panther  and  how  he 
learned  the  ways  of  the  jungle.  In  1937-38 
the  author  led  his  own  safari  to  British 
Guiana,  so  he  writes  vividly  and  authenti¬ 
cally. 

Wilder,  Laura  I. 

Little  town  on  the  prairie.  (Harper  1953) 

8r,  read  by  Terry  Sales.  APH 

One  of  a  series  of  stories  about  the 
American  frontier,  based  on  the  author’s 
own  life.  This  picture  of  life  in  the  Dakota 
Territory  in  the  early  1880’s  is  suitable  for 
grades  6-9. 


Juvenile  Non-Fiction 

Gollomb,  Joseph 

Albert  Schweitzer.  (Vanguard  1949)  8r, 
read  by  Walter  Gerard.  APH 

Sub-title:  “Genius  in  the  jungle.”  Writ¬ 
ten  for  teen-agers,  this  is  a  readable,  satis¬ 
fying  biography  of  a  great  man  and  his 
extraordinary  career.  Fascinating  story  of 
one  of  the  most  useful  lives  of  today — 
physician,  musician,  scholar  and  humani¬ 
tarian. 

White,  Anne  Terry 
Lost  worlds.  (Random  House  1941)  8r, 
read  by  Dale  Cooper.  APH 

Sub-title:  “The  Romance  of  Archaeol¬ 
ogy.”  A  stimulating  book,  for  grades  7-9, 
which  outlines  the  stories  of  four  great 
civilizations  as  discovered  through  excava¬ 
tions.  This  fascinating  introduction  to  ar¬ 
chaeology  reads  like  a  novel  and  has  all  the 
thrill  of  a  detective  story. 


REVIEW 


THE  WOMAN  WITHIN.  By  Ellen  Glas- 
gow.  New  York:  Harcourt,  Brace  and 
Company.  $5 

By  Virgilia  Peterson 

(Taken  from  N.  Y.  Herald  Tribune , 
October  31,  1954) 

Nine  years  after  Ellen  Glasgow’s  death, 
the  curtain  of  reserve  behind  which  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  American  writers  of 
our  time  concealed  her  private  tragedy  has 
at  last  been  lifted  to  reveal,  with  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  her  autobiography,  the  price  life 
exacted  of  her  as  a  person  and  an  artist  and 
the  fortitude  with  which  she  paid  it. 

Born  with  a  vocation,  predestined  and 
consecrated  to  the  written  word,  Miss  Glas¬ 
gow  was  still  a  child  when  she  became  con¬ 
scious  of  her  identity  with  something 
“stronger  and  deeper  and  more  relentless 
than  the  external  movement  of  living.”  And 
so,  although  there  are  memories  in  this 
book  of  studies,  journeys,  and  encounters, 
of  family,  friends,  and  loves,  predominantly 


it  plumbs  the  struggle  of  an  artist  for  emo¬ 
tional  and  spiritual  maturity,  the  duel  be¬ 
tween  the  will  and  the  almost  insuperable 
outside  forces  threatening  to  crush  it  that 
took  place  in  the  woman  within.  “Fidelity 
to  life,”  wrote  Miss  Glasgow,  with  her 
acute  awareness  of  herself  as  always  at  her 
shoulder,  “is  the  sole  merit  I  can  attribute 
to  these  more  or  less  incoherent  memoirs.” 
Far  from  being  incoherent,  the  book  has 
a  deep  internal  logic,  and  beyond  its  his¬ 
torical  and  psychological  value,  there  throbs 
in  its  pages  the  pulse  of  a  specially  in¬ 
formed  heart  that  makes  it  priceless. 

Today,  when  there  is  such  a  general  claim 
to  sensitivity,  the  word  has  perhaps  lost 
some  of  its  power,  yet  this  is  the  quality, 
this  exacerbated  mental  and  physical  vul¬ 
nerability,  that  shaped  Ellen  Glasgow’s 
character.  To  touch  a  tree,  to  hear  a  bird¬ 
song,  to  see  a  dog  stoned  or  an  old  man 
forcibly  carried  off  from  home  would  set 
her  senses  quivering.  Small  wonder,  then, 
that  her  Calvinist  father’s  uncompromising 
gloom — in  all  his  long  life  “he  never  com- 
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mitted  a  pleasure” — and  her  mother’s  radi¬ 
ance  which  was  to  be  put  out  so  prema¬ 
turely,  struck  her  perceptions  with  such 
impact.  For  if  she  started  life  with  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  a  hungry,  gifted  mind,  she  had 
the  commensurate  handicap  of  so  low  a 
tolerance  for  suffering,  her  own  and — more 
exceptional — that  of  others,  that  at  no  time 
after  infancy  could  she  remember  being 
unaware  of  it. 

Born  in  Virginia  in  1873  of  parents 
financially  ruined  by  the  Civil  War  and  the 
Reconstruction  acts  that  followed,  Miss 
Glasgow’s  childhood — indeed,  most  of  her 
life — was  spent  in  Richmond  with  a  few 
happy  summers  of  free  roaming  on  the 
farm  of  Jerdone  Castle.  The  most  delicate 
of  the  Glasgow  children,  her  first  day  at 
school  when  she  was  seven  or  eight  so 
riddled  her  with  fear  that  it  became  her 
last.  She  had  few  friends  of  her  own  age 
and  thus  identified  herself  more  deeply  per¬ 
haps  than  is  usual  with  her  immediate  fam¬ 
ily.  When,  therefore,  after  she  was  grown, 
the  series  of  family  deaths  which  were  to 
take  such  toll  of  her  began,  they  found  her 
with  nerves  unguarded  in  the  grip  of 
tragedy. 

For  hers  was  always  a  tragic  sense  of  life. 
Within  her  there  burned  fierce  pride.  The 
deafness  that  came  upon  her  gradually  she 
never  could  accept,  preferring  to  retreat 
from  conversations  with  acquaintances  en¬ 
tirely  rather  than  to  admit  she  could  not 
hear.  Shyness,  deeply  inherent  in  her,  was 
not  lessened  by  such  an  experience  as  when, 
in  her  early  twenties,  having  paid  her  only 
fifty  dollars  to  consult  a  supposed  literary 
expert  about  the  manuscript  of  her  first 
book,  she  found  herself  struggling  in  his 
embrace.  But  inevitably,  her  pride  suffered 
most  of  all  from  watching  mediocre  writers 
rise  to  national  fame  while  for  recognition 
of  her  own  achievement,  she  had  to  wait 
twenty  years. 

Yet,  despite  her  dread  of  social  occasions, 
it  was  across  a  crowded  room  that  Ellen 
Glasgow  saw  and  recognized  infallibly  the 
face  that  would  illumine  her  life  for  seven 
years.  The  account  of  this  love,  astonish¬ 
ingly  brave  for  a  woman  of  her  position  in 
her  time,  loses  nothing  by  the  dignity  and 
beauty  of  the  telling  and  when,  alone  on 
a  Swiss  mountainside  with  the  letter  an¬ 


nouncing  his  imminent  death,  she  plunges 
into  a  “Great  Nothingness”  of  the  spirit 
and  for  a  brief  moment  actually  is  no  more, 
you  realize  that  you  have  penetrated  as 
deeply  as  one  can  into  the  depths  of  an¬ 
other  being. 

If  tragedy  is  the  keynote  of  these  mem¬ 
oirs,  it  does  not  mean  that  they  lack  the 
vein  of  irony  so  characteristic  of  Miss  Glas¬ 
gow’s  novels.  In  her  description  of  the 
literati  in  New  York,  of  the  histrionic  and 
unjustly  suspected  young  James  Branch 
Cabell  who  became  a  close  friend,  and 
above  all  in  the  bitterly  brilliant  pages  she 
devotes  to  her  prolonged  engagement,  just 
before  and  during  the  First  World  War,  to 
an  interesting  social  newcomer  who,  for  a 
time  at  least,  held  her  enthralled — the  de¬ 
tachment  of  the  born  novelist  stands  clear. 

Conventional  in  manners  and  breeding, 
Miss  Glasgow  was  remarkably  unconven¬ 
tional  for  a  Southern  woman  of  her  time 
in  her  contempt  for  traditional  hypocrisy 
and  pretense  and  her  concern  to  write,  as 
she  did  in  her  Virginia  historical  novels 
and  in  the  great  group  of  comedies  of  man¬ 
ners  including  The  Romantic  Comedian, 
They  Stooped  to  Folly,  The  Sheltered  Life 
and  Vein  of  Iron,  as  no  other  Southerner 
had  then  ever  written,  of  the  harshness  of 
reality  beneath  the  romantic  myth  of  the 
past. 

In  an  America  which,  as  Miss  Glasgow 
herself  phrased  it,  had  “mellowed  too 
quickly  and  softened  before  it  was  ripe,” 
in  an  America  and  in  a  South  dedicated  to 
“ever-green  optimism”  and  sentimental  il¬ 
lusion,  Miss  Glasgow  refused  to  lower  the 
flag  of  truth.  And  as  her  life  ebbed,  she 
could  write: 

“Yes,  I  have  had  my  life.  I  have  known 
ecstasy.  I  have  known  anguish.  I  have  loved, 
and  I  have  been  loved.  ...  I  have  done 
the  work  I  wished  to  do  for  the  sake  of  that 
work  alone.  And  I  have  come,  at  last,  from 
the  fleeting  rebellion  of  youth  into  the 
steadfast — or  is  it  merely  the  seasonable — 
accord  without  surrender  of  the  unrecon¬ 
ciled  heart.” 

The  publication  of  The  Woman  Within 
brings  another  autobiographical  classic  to 
the  bookshelves  of  all  Americans  who  value 
their  heritage. 
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NOTICE 


C 


Recording  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  36  West 
44th  Street,  New  York  36,  New  York,  now 
has  available  for  use  Murlyn  Long  Playing, 
12-inch  Proficiency  Records  for  the  Teacher 
of  Voice,  the  Professional  Singer  and  the 
Student.  They  solve  the  problem  of  ena¬ 
bling  students  to  become  familiar  with  the 
piano  accompaniment  of  the  vocal  selec¬ 
tion  they  may  be  learning  to  sing.  They 
are  Hi-Fidelity  recordings  made  by  out¬ 
standing  artists,  accompanied  by  experi¬ 
enced  accompanists.  Uniquely,  following 
each  interpretation,  the  accompaniment  is 


Guilo  Gari  singing: 

Lungi  Dal  Caro  Bene  (Secchi) 
Danza  Danza  (Durante) 

Fedora,  Arioso  de  Loris  (Giordano) 


■ 

I 

replayed  without  the  singer’s  rendition  so 
that  the  student  may  sing  the  selection.  The 
following  recordings  have  been  presented 
by  Mrs.  Lynde  Selden  to  Recording  for 
the  Blind,  Inc.  for  the  use  of  the  blind: 

Sydney  Rayner  singing: 

A  Dream  (Bartlett) 

Obstination  (de  Fontenaille) 

Core  ’Ngrato  (Cardillo) 

Plaisir  d’Amour  (Martini) 

For  You  Alone  (Geehl) 

M’ama  non  M’ama  (Mascagni) 


Mattinata  (Leoncavallo) 

Vaghissima  Sembianza  (Donaudy) 

Tre  Giorni  (Pergolesi) 

Tenor  Aria,  Der  Rosenkavalier  (Strauss) 


Herbert  Janssen  singing: 

Ganymed  (Schubert) 

Du  Bist  Mein  Koenigin  (Brahms) 


Evelyn  Herbert  singing: 

Just  A’ Wearying  for  You  (Bond) 
Sweetest  Story  Ever  Told  (Stults) 
Rose  of  Tralee  (Glover) 


Minneleid  (Brahms) 

Die  Beiden  Grenadiere  (Schuman) 
Zueignung  (Strauss) 

i 

Believe  Me,  if  All  Those  Endearing 
Young  Charms  (Moore) 

In  the  Gloaming  (Harrison) 

I  Love  You  Truly  (Bond) 


Laura  Castellano  singing: 
Chanson  Triste  (Duparc) 
Le  Moulin  (Pieme) 

O  Mio  Babbino  (Puccini) 


The  above  selections  are  all  followed 


Per  Pieta  (Stradella) 

Non  So  Piu  Cosa  Son  (Mozart) 

Phillis  has  such  Charming  Graces  (Young) 


by  Sally  Leff’s  solo  accompaniment 


Special  Release 

The  John  Milton  recorded  Sunday  school 
lessons,  published  quarterly.  5r,  read  by 
Dwight  C.  Smith.  APH 


First  quarter,  igr:  “Jan.  1955”  (Jan.  2- 
Apr.  10).  A  gift  from  the  John  Milton 
Society — can  be  borrowed  from  New  York 
Library  for  the  Blind,  166  Avenue  of  the 
Americas,  New  York  13,  N.  Y. 
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More  than  60  percent  of  the  funds  needed 
for  the  construction  and  maintenance  of 
the  Brooklyn  Botanic  Garden’s  “Garden  of 
Fragrance’’  for  the  blind  has  been  raised 
to  date,  according  to  an  announcement  by 
the  Botanic  Garden’s  Women’s  Auxiliary, 
sponsors  of  the  project. 

The  proposed  garden,  scheduled  to  open 
this  spring,  will  be  patterned  somewhat 
after  one  located  in  Brighton,  England, 
complete  with  guide  rails  and  benches  for 
sightless  visitors  and  their  friends,  braille 
signs  augmenting  the  Roman-lettered  plant 
labels,  and  pathways  plated  with  patches  of 
camomile  and  thyme  which  give  off  fra¬ 
grance  when  crushed  underfoot. 

Lilacs,  lavender,  honeysuckle  and  roses, 
whose  fragrance  is  quite  familiar,  will  be 
mixed  with  less  known  aromas  of  flowering 


tobacco,  Russian  olive,  artemisia  and  some 
of  the  more  exotic  herbs. 

Signs  in  the  garden  will  depart  from  the 
usual  format.  Instead  of  “Do  not  touch  the 
flowers,”  blind  visitors  will  be  urged, 
“Please  touch  the  flowers.” 

Delightfully  textured  plants  such  as  holly, 
tulips,  jonquils  and  the  leatherleaf  vibur¬ 
num  will  offer  tactile  pleasures  to  the  garden 
visitors. 

Dr.  George  S.  Avery,  Jr.,  director  of  the 
Botanic  Garden,  has  already  announced 
plans  to  utilize  the  Garden  of  Fragrance, 
not  only  as  a  source  of  pleasure  and  re¬ 
laxation,  but  as  an  educational  instrument 
as  well.  He  revealed  that  the  Botanic  Gar¬ 
den’s  Instruction  Department  is  taking  steps 
to  provide  courses  in  nature  study  and 
gardening  for  sightless  youngsters. 


NOTICE 

The  Christian  Record  Benevolent  Association  of  Lincoln,  Nebraska  announces  a  new 
publication.  The  Christian  Record  Talking  Magazine.  This  quarterly  2-record  journal, 
while  published  primarily  for  non-braille  readers,  will  be  sent  free  to  all  blind  readers 
upon  their  personal  request.  The  first  issue  was  to  be  mailed  out  the  15th  of  February  and 
sets  will  be  placed  in  the  regional  libraries  for  loan.  It  is  a  non-sectarian  religious  magazine 
featuring  inspirational,  devotional,  educational,  and  health  articles,  as  well  as  reprinted 
items  from  popular  inkprint  publications.  Address  requests  for  subscriptions  to:  CHRIS¬ 
TIAN  RECORD  TALKING  MAGAZINE,  Lincoln  6,  Nebraska. 


TO  THE  READER 

...  y°u  Wlsh  ^  borrow,  detach  the  list,  and  mail  it  to  your  Talking  Book 

library  NOT  TO  THE  FOUNDATION,  NOR  TO  THE  AMERICAN  PRINTING 
HOUSE. 

For  additional  titles,  consult  your  Catalog  of  Talking  Books  for  the  Blind.  1934-1048; 
Cumulative  Supplement,  1948-1953;  and  Talking  Book  Topics  for  1954. 


□  Andrews — Beyond  adventure — nr  AFB 

□  Basso — View  from  Pompey’ s  head — 25r  AFB 

□  Bible — The  New  Testament  of  our  Lord  and  Savior  Jesus  Christ— ^or  APH 

□  Brand — The  gambler — qr  APH 

□  Danielsson — Raroia — 1  3r  APH 

□  Davis — But  we  were  born  free — 8r  AFB 

□  ^uggan — The  lady  for  ransom — i$r  APH 

□  Galsworthy — The  man  of  property — i8r  AFB 

□  Glasgow — The  woman  within — i5r  AFB 

□  Gollomb — Albert  Schweitzer — 8r  APH 

□  Hagedorn — The  Roosevelt  family  of  Sagamore  Hill — 2$r  AFB 


□  Harrer — Seven  years  in  Tibet — i5r  APH 

□  Hayes — The  desperate  hours — 1  lr  APH 

□  Hyman — The  American  president — i5r  APH 

□  Lamb — Charlemagne — i5r  APH 

□  Lindbergh — Spirit  of  St.  Louis — 27r  AFB 

□  McCormick — Paul  Bunyan  swings  his  axe — 2r  APH 

□  Mannix — Adventure  happy — i$r  APH 

□  Michener — Sayonara — lorAPH 

□  Patton — Good  morning,  Miss  Dove — 9r  AFB 

□  Proust — Cities  of  the  plain — 37r  AFB 

□  Radio  amateur’s  novice  license:  Questions  and  answers — 4r  AFB 

□  Schoonover — Spider  king — 26r  APH 

□  Trapp — Story  of  the  Trapp  family  singers — i5r  APH 

□  Waldeck — White  panther — 5r  APH 

□  Wellman — Glory,  God  and  gold — 26r  AFB 

□  White — Lost  worlds — 8r  APH 

□  Wilder — Little  town  on  the  prairie — 8r  APH 

□  Ellery  Queen’s  Mystery  Magazine — April  and  May  1955  APH 

□  Reader’s  Digest — April  and  May  1955  APH 


Dear  Librarian:  I  would  like  to  borrow  the  titles  checked  on  this  list: 

Reader's  Name  . 

Address  . . . 

City . 


State 


Postal  Unit  No 
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Volume  21 


Number  4 


July  1955 


NEW  TALKING  BOOKS 

The  following  Talking  Books,  recently  recorded  for  the  Library  of  Congress,  may  now 
be  borrowed  from  your  regular  distributing  library. 

AFB — American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

APH — American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  Louisville,  Kentucky 
RNIB — Royal  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  London,  England 


Animals 

Williams,  James  H. 

Bandoola.  (Doubleday  1954)  gr,  read  by 
Livingston  Gilbert.  APH 

This  is  the  biography  of  a  Burmese  ele¬ 
phant,  born  in  captivity  in  1896,  and  of  his 
native  trainer,  Po  Toke.  It  is  a  book  packed 
with  jungle  lore,  by  an  author  better  known 
as  Elephant  Bill,  who  spent  25  years  in  the 
jungle. 

Anthropology 

Coon,  Carleton  S. 

The  story  of  man.  (Knopf  1954)  25G  read 
by  Kermit  Murdock.  AFB 

A  noted  anthropologist  has  written  a 


readable  and  authoritative  history  of  the 
development  of  human  civilization,  “from 
the  first  human  to  primitive  culture  and  be¬ 
yond.”  Received  excellent  reviews. 

Biography 

Arny,  Mary  T. 

Seasoned  with  salt.  (Westminster  Press 

1954)131*,  read  by  Kay  Parker.  AFB 

An  enchanting  book  of  family  life,  writ¬ 
ten  by  the  daughter  of  a  New  Jersey  clergy¬ 
man.  “This  is  the  story  of  a  house,  a  family, 
and  a  way  of  life  as  American  as  Thanks¬ 
giving  and  as  universal  in  its  implications 
as  the  flavor  of  salt  in  all  places  and  all 
times.” 


Talking  Book  Topics  is  published  bimonthly  by  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  15  West  16th  Street,  New  York  11,  N.  Y.  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Library  of 
Congress,  the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind  and  the  Royal  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind,  London,  England.  Recorded  edition,  quarterly,  annual  subscription  $1.00. 
July.  1955,  Volume  21,  No.  4. 

Reentered  as  second-class  matter  July  28,  1953  at  the  post  office  at  New  York,  N.  Y. 
under  the  Act  of  March  3,  1879. 
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Catton,  Bruce 

U.  S.  Grant  and  the  American  military 
tradition.  (Little  1954)  8r,  read  by  Paul 
Clark.  APH 

The  first  volume  in  a  new  series  about 
key  Americans  and  their  times,  this  straight¬ 
forward,  sympathetic  biography  fills  a  real 
need.  “Written  simply  yet  eloquently,  this 
book  brings  Grant  to  life,  making  plain  both 
the  scope  of  his  military  achievement  and 
his  tragic  failure  as  President.” 

Cohen,  I.  Bernard 

Benjamin  Franklin.  (Bobbs-Merrill  1953) 
i2r,  read  by  Walter  Gerard.  APH 

“Not  primarily  a  biography  of  Franklin, 
but  a  study  of  his  achievements  and  his  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  American  tradition,  based 
upon  and  illustrated  by  extensive  quotations 
from  his  works.”  One  of  the  Makers  of 
American  Tradition  Series. 

Fermi,  Laura 

Atoms  in  the  family.  (Univ.  of  Chicago 
Press  1954)  i7r,  read  by  Helen  Gerald. 
AFB 

The  wife  of  a  physicist,  famous  in  nu¬ 
clear  research,  writes  an  entertaining,  in¬ 
formal,  informative  biography  of  the  great 
scientist  and  their  life  together.  An  ex¬ 
tremely  interesting  story  told  with  intelli¬ 
gence,  perception  and  skill. 

Iongh,  Jane  de 

Margaret  of  Austria.  (Norton  1953)  gr, 
read  by  Dale  Cooper.  APH 

The  life  of  a  brilliant  woman,  Regent  of 
the  Netherlands,  who  played  the  game  of 
politics  with  the  masters  of  16th-century  Eu¬ 
rope.  This  biography  was  written  by  the  au¬ 
thor  while  working  in  the  Dutch  under¬ 
ground  during  World  War  II. 

Mitford,  Nancy 

Madame  de  Pompadour.  (Random  House 
1953)  15r»  read  by  Kay  Parker.  AFB 

A  candid  and  sophisticated  biography  of 
an  extraordinary  woman  in  French  history. 
It  is  a  well-written,  popular  book,  present¬ 
ing  a  portrait  which  is  lively  and  sympa¬ 
thetic,  yet  based  on  truth.  In  it  the  reader 


recaptures  the  glories  of  18th-century  Ver¬ 
sailles  and  its  elegant  court  life. 

Syrett,  Harold  C. 

Andrew  Jackson.  (Bobbs-Merrill  1953) 
i2r,  read  by  Livingston  Gilbert.  APH 

The  first  volume  in  the  Makers  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Tradition  Series,  this  is  particularly 
valuable  for  the  author’s  intelligent  selec¬ 
tion  from  Jackson’s  writings.  Not  intended 
to  be  a  complete  biography,  the  book  deals 
only  with  the  great  events  of  his  career. 

White,  William  S. 

The  Taft  story.  (Harper  1954)  nr,  read 
by  Paul  Clark.  APH 

An  absorbing,  often  moving  story  of  a 
controversial  and  influential  statesman  and 
his  career  in  the  Republican  party.  Not  a 
full-scale  biography,  it  is  rather  a  biographi¬ 
cal  essay. 

Discription  and  Travel 

Bro,  Margueritte  H. 

Indonesia:  land  of  challenge.  (Harper 
1954)  i3r,  read  by  Helen  Harrelson.  AFB 

This  is  one  of  the  few  reliable  source 
books  on  the  current  history  of  this  new  in¬ 
dependent  state.  The  author,  wife  of  the 
cultural  attach^  to  the  U.  S.  Embassy,  spent 
114  years  traveling  in  Indonesia.  She  is  a 
competent,  first-hand  reporter  who  inter¬ 
prets,  in  fascinating,  readable  form,  a  little 
known  country. 

McKenney,  Ruth 

Far,  far  from  home.  (Harper  1953)  6r, 
read  by  Dale  Cooper.  APH 

This  book  is  the  subject  of  a  full-length 
review  on  another  page  of  this  issue. 

Essays 

Hand,  Learned 

Spirit  of  liberty.  (Knopf  1952-53)  i4r, 
read  by  William  Gladden.  APH 

36  non-legal  addresses  and  papers  of  a 
distinguished  living  American  judge.  Col¬ 
lected  and  arranged  by  Irving  Dilliard,  who 
has  written  an  introductory  biographical 
essay  and  prefatory  statements  about  the 
various  papers.  Received  excellent  reviews. 
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Fiction 

Bristow,  Gwen 

Deep  summer.  (Grosset  1937)  151:,  read 
by  Elizabeth  Eustis.  AFB 

A  stirring  romance  set  against  the  color¬ 
ful  background  of  the  emergence  of  the 
great  Louisiana  plantations  from  the  wil¬ 
derness.  A  New  England  Puritan  girl  elopes 
with  a  dashing  Carolinian  adventurer,  and 
the  story  centers  around  their  dream  of 
establishing  an  empire  in  the  jungle  and  a 
great  dynasty  to  rule  it. 

Hartog,  Jan  de 

The  little  ark.  (Harper  iqks)  qr,  read  by 
Burt  Blackwell.  APH 

This  story  has  charm,  suspense,  tender¬ 
ness  and  skill,  set  against  the  background 
of  the  great  hurricane  of  1953  which  swept 
away  the  dikes  of  Holland.  Two  children 
and  their  4  pets  are  marooned  by  the  floods 
in  the  church  belfry,  and  after  a  series  of 
harrowing  adventures  embark  on  a  small 
houseboat.  It  is  lightened  with  touches  of 
humor  and  whimsy. 

Hyman,  Mac 

No  time  for  sergeants.  (Random  House 
1954)  lor>  read  by  William  Lanteau.  AFB 

An  uproarious  story  of  army  life  as  seen 
through  the  eyes  of  a  hillbilly  draftee.  Will 
Stockdale's  misadventures  give  the  reader 
one  laugh  after  another,  as  he  goes  through 
training  in  the  Air  Force. 

Folklore 

Chase,  Richard,  ed. 

Grandfather  tales.  (Houghton  1948)  7r, 
read  by  Burt  Blackwell.  APH 

Humorous  American-English  folk  tales, 
told  in  the  vernacular  of  the  mountain  folk 
who  told  them  to  Mr.  Chase.  These  are 
tales  for  all  ages,  for  in  North  Carolina  and 
Virginia  they  are  told  to  grown-ups  and 
children  alike,  and  some  families  get  to¬ 
gether  and  tell  tales  all  night  long! 

Religion 

Loomis,  Albertine 

Grapes  of  Canaan.  (Dodd  1951)  i5r,  read 
by  Milton  Metz.  APH 


Based  on  journals  and  letters  of  Elisha 
and  Maria  Loomis,  this  is  an  account  of 
their  work  with  the  first  group  of  Ameri¬ 
can  missionaries  to  Hawaii  in  1820.  The 
Hawaiian  Mission  holds  an  important  place 
in  the  history  of  American  expansion,  and 
the  author  tells  the  story  with  taste  and 
skill. 

Juvenile  Fiction 

Brink,  Carol  R. 

Family  grandstand.  (Viking  1952)  6r,  read 
by  Dale  Cooper.  APH 

Football  season  in  a  college  town  is  the 
background  for  this  lively  story  of  a  mid- 
western  university  professor’s  family.  Full 
of  fun  and  excitement — a  book  to  read 
aloud.  Especially  for  ages  10-13. 

Brink,  Carol  R. 

Magical  melons.  (Macmillan  1944)  7r> 
read  by  Dale  Cooper.  APH 

Sub-title:  “More  stories  about  Caddie 
Woodlawn.”  These  14  short  stories  are 
scenes  from  the  life  of  a  lively  little  pioneer 
girl  and  her  family,  who  lived  in  Wisconsin 
during  the  1860’s. 

Cleary,  Beverly 

Henry  and  Ribsy.  (Morrow  1954)  3r,  read 
by  Bud  Abbott.  APH 

The  third  book  about  Henry  Huggins 
and  his  dog — an  uproarious  story  of  a 
youngster  trying  to  keep  his  dog  out  of  mis¬ 
chief  for  2  months.  A  series  of  irresistibly 
funny  adventures,  for  ages  8-12. 

Gault,  William  C. 

Thunder  road.  (Dutton  1952)  7r,  read 
by  William  Gladden.  APH 

A  fast-moving  auto  racing  story  for  high 
school  boys.  This  is  a  well-written  and  wel¬ 
come  book  for  speed-hungry  boys;  it  is  sat- 
isfyingly  technical,  and  safety  and  skill  are 
stressed,  rather  than  speed  and  thrills. 

Haig-Brown,  Roderick  L. 

Mounted  police  patrol.  (Morrow  1954) 
8r,  read  by  Milton  Metz.  APH 

An  absorbing  adventure  story  for  ages 
12-16.  A  boy,  brought  up  to  distrust  “cops,” 
leaves  the  city  slums  when  his  father  dies, 
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to  live  in  a  small  Canadian  town  with  an 
aunt  and  uncle.  His  uncle  is  a  “Mountie,” 
and  the  story  centers  about  this  conflict  in 
loyalties. 

Meader,  Stephen 

Boy  with  a  pack.  (Harcourt  iqqq)  7r,  read 
by  Paul  Clark.  APH 

A  story  for  boys  in  grades  7-9,  which  has 
for  hero  a  17-year-old  boy  in  1837.  He  in¬ 
vests  his  savings  in  a  trunk  of  peddler’s 
notions  and  sets  out  from  New  Hampshire 
to  travel  through  Vermont,  New  York, 
Pennsylvania  and  Ohio.  His  exciting  ad¬ 
ventures  tie  in  with  the  history  of  the 
period. 

Tunis,  John  R. 

Go,  team,  go!  (Morrow  1954)  6r,  read  by 
Paul  Clark.  APH 

One  of  many  fine  sports  stories  by  this 
author,  written  for  ages  12-16.  It  is  a  story 
of  high  school  basketball  in  an  Indiana 
town,  and  it  emphasizes  sportsmanship  and 
true  values. 

Juvenile  Non-Fiction 

Aesop 

Fables  of  Aesop.  (Macmillan  1950)  2r, 
read  by  William  Gladden.  APH 


A  new  edition  of  these  famous  animal 
stories,  each  of  which  points  a  moral.  They 
have  been  attributed  to  Aesop,  a  deformed 
Greek  slave  of  the  6th  century  B.C.,  who 
won  his  freedom  through  his  story-telling 
ability.  For  grades  5-7. 

Asbjornsen,  P.  C. 

East  of  the  sun  and  west  of  the  moon. 

(Macmillan  1953)  4r,  read  by  Livingston 

Gilbert.  APH  ' 

Folk  tales  of  Scandinavia,  full  of  gay 
magic  and  lively  humor.  This  edition  con¬ 
tains  a  selection  of  12  of  the  most  popular 
tales  about  trolls,  giants,  witches,  talking 
beasts  and  enchanted  objects.  They  are 
classics  which  no  child,  ages  10-12,  should 
miss. 

Lowance,  Kathleen 

Much  ado  about  music.  (Tupper  &  Love 

1952)  nr,  read  by  Terry  Sales.  APH 

Sub-title:  “A  road  to  happy  listening.”  A 
music  appreciation  text  in  fictional  form  for 
teen-agers,  which  is  crammed  full  of  infor¬ 
mation  about  music  which  will  also  interest 
many  adults.  The  material  was  dramatized 
and  broadcast  over  an  Atlanta  radio  station. 


NOTICE 


The  following  book  is  available  for  pur¬ 
chase  from  the  American  Printing  House 
for  the  Blind,  1839  Frankfort  Avenue, 
Louisville  6,  Kentucky. 

Kjelgaard,  James  A. 

Cracker  barrel  trouble  shooter,  yr,  read 
by  Livingston  Gilbert.  APH  $6.30 


A  novel  for  older  teen-agers,  set  in  a  re¬ 
mote  mountain  hamlet.  Bill,  a  college  stu¬ 
dent,  leaves  school  to  take  over  a  small  coun¬ 
try  store,  which  is  his  inheritance  instead  of 
the  fortune  he  had  expected.  Contains  ex¬ 
citement,  mystery,  humor  and  romance. 


The  Name  Behind  The  Voice 

ELIZABETH  EUSTIS 


Elizabeth  Eustis,  one  of  the  Foundation’s 
newest  Talking  Book  readers,  became  a 
reader  because  she  was  recommended  to 
Mr.  Helms  as  an  actress  with  a  reputable 
and  genuine  Southern  accent!  Miss  Eustis 
is  a  Southerner,  New  Orleans  born,  but  she 


spent  most  of  her  childhood  living  and 
traveling  throughout  Europe.  She  said,  with 
a  wry  grin,  that  six  consecutive  birthdays 
were  spent  in  six  different  countries. 

In  spite  of  school  attendance  scattered 
throughout  the  world,  she  did  manage  to 
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graduate  from  a  young  ladies  school  in  New 
Orleans.  While  she  was  in  school  she  wrote 
and  adapted  plays  instead  of  acting.  Her 
first  appearance  on  the  stage  was  when  she 
was  in  the  seventh  grade  and  then  that  was 
because  none  of  the  other  young  ladies 
would  appear  in  a  beard  as  the  innkeeper 
and  narrator  in  her  adaptation  of  Canter¬ 
bury  Tales! 

A  few  summers  later  she  worked  in  a 
repertory  group  in  Bath,  England,  after  ly¬ 
ing  about  her  age  to  get  into  the  group. 
While  she  was  still  in  her  teens  she  did  con¬ 
siderable  work  with  the  New  Orleans  Com¬ 
munity  Theatre.  After  graduation  she  had 
to  do  such  things  as  make  her  debut,  etc. 
All  these  things  Miss  Eustis  did  before  she 
finally  convinced  her  family  that  she  seri¬ 
ously  wanted  to  be  an  actress. 

Finally  she  was  allowed  to  come  to  New 
York  where  she  attended  the  American 
Academy  of  Dramatic  Arts.  Her  last  year 
there  she  tried  out  for  and  won  a  part  on 
the  program  March  of  Time.  She  worked 
on  this  radio  program  for  eleven  months. 
This  was  her  first  professional  appearance. 


Her  first  contact  with  Broadway  was  as 
an  understudy  to  the  ingenue  lead  in  Ladies 
in  Retirement.  She  never  got  to  play  the 
lead  on  Broadway,  but  she  later  played  the 
role  in  stock,  on  TV  and  on  the  radio.  Her 
favorite  role  is  that  of  Billie  Dawn  in  Born 
Yesterday.  The  reason  she  enjoyed  this  role 
so  much,  she  said,  is  that  she  likes  to  make 
people  laugh. 

Since  TV  has  come  into  its  own,  she  has 
become  predominantly  a  TV  actress.  She 
has  played  many  times  in  the  Kraft  pro¬ 
gram,  Robert  Montgomery  Presents  and  on 
the  Jackie  Gleason  Show.  She  also  says  she 
has  been  in  a  couple  of  “soap  operas.” 

Miss  Eustis  says  her  work  at  the  Founda¬ 
tion  as  a  Talking  Book  reader  since  Octo¬ 
ber  1954,  is  entirely  different  from  any  other 
phase  of  her  career.  Creatively  it  is  satisfy¬ 
ing,  but  also,  she  feels  that  she  is  really 
helping  people. 

Those  of  you  who  have  enjoyed  her 
Southern  accent  as  reader  of  Ponder  Heart, 
by  Eudora  Welty,  can  look  forward  to  two 
more  books  with  Southern  background,  read 
by  Miss  Eustis,  in  the  near  future. 


REVIEW 


FAR,  FAR  FROM  HOME.  By  Ruth  Mc- 

Kenney.  New  York:  Harper  8c  Bros.  $2.75 

By  Ernestine  Evans 

(Taken  from  the  Saturday  Review, 
February  13,  1954) 

Binoculars  and  microscopes,  telescopes 
and  radar  all  render  service  to  mortals  try¬ 
ing  to  inspect  the  universe.  But  for  my 
money  give  me  in  these  parlous  times  a 
chance  to  look  through  Ruth  McKenney’s 
eyes  at  almost  anything.  Helps  a  body  relax 
and  see  what  a  cockeyed  world  it  is,  and  all 
nations  so  slow  to  see  themselves  as  others 
see  them. 

There  is  something  about  the  McKenney 
exaggerations  most  unlikely  and  yet  so 
plausible.  She  is  so  willing  to  blue  her  own 
thumb  as  she  hits  nails,  or  seems  to,  on  the 
head.  There  is  sleight-of-hand  about  the 
way  she  relates,  in  Far,  Far  from  Home,  the 
saga  of  the  Family  Branson,  leaving  West¬ 


port,  Conn.,  behind,  and  faring  forth,  with 
two  older  boys  and  little  Eileen  (the  name¬ 
sake  of  My  Sister  Eileen).  The  family 
Branson,  all  five  of  them,  were  going  to 
drink  deep  of  old  world  culture,  and  be¬ 
come  versed  in  the  language  of  Racine. 
Why  they  rooted  in  Brussels  and  not  Paris 
is  the  first  preposterous  bit  of  the  saga. 
They  found  themselves  there  by  mistake, 
as  it  were,  for  the  people  they  were  to  join 
weren’t  there  at  all,  and  the  house  that  was 
to  have  been  found  for  them  was  a  mirage. 
That  is,  at  the  last  minute  the  Kents  sent 
word  merely  that  Rome  was  better  than 
Brussels.  Still  and  all,  like  covered-wagon 
westward  ho-ers  (except  of  course  that  they 
did  have  2,000  pounds  of  household  goods 
on  the  Antwerp  docks),  with  no  acquaint¬ 
ance  and  no  gift  of  Gallic  gab,  and  with 
the  police  interested  in  confiscating  their 
cash,  which  lacked  the  proper  papers,  they 
just  kept  going,  hunting  a  place  to  rent 
a  tent. 
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One  is  drawn  along  by  expert  reportage, 
the  style  of  the  anthropologists  observing 
the  natives,  analyzing  linguistics  so  light¬ 
ened  by  and  curiously  mixed  with  vivid 
dramatization  of  family  crises  that  you 
never  quite  know  who  is  kidding  whom.  It 
is  at  once  pure  McKenney  eyesight  and 
earsound,  and  yet  much  of  it  might  have 
happened  to  any  one  of  the  two  million 
Americans  who  have  scattered  themselves 
round  the  world,  taking  USA  family  pat¬ 
terns  with  them  and  all  the  drug-store  and 
teen-age  morals  that  appal,  astonish,  and 
often  pleasantly  lace  themselves  into  other 
cultures. 

Never  on  the  surface  is  there  the  slightest 
let-down  in  pure  narrative.  Easy  to  read 
and  laugh  about,  each  adventure  is  a  dash 
back  of  the  looking  glass,  a  two-way  merry 
gaze  at  the  differences  between  peoples,  and 
their  expression  by  a  fine  cast  of  unforget¬ 
table  characters. 


Whether  she  is  writing  about  little  girls 
in  bikinis  turning  up  with  a  solemn,  chap¬ 
eroning  mother  claiming  for  herself  the 
gardenia;  or  about  winning  a  round  at 
cooking  by  a  turkey  dinner;  or  the  social 
worker  intent  on  smuggling  valuta;  or  poor 
Richard’s  failure  to  cope  with  the  Rule 
of  Nine,  Ruth  McKenney  writes  with  a  jeer 
at  American  naivete  and  with  real  Ameri¬ 
can  savvy.  She  is  definitely  a  winning  card 
played  from  our  side  in  the  game  of  inter¬ 
national  relations.  Like  the  course  of  true 
love,  such  relations  never  do  run  smooth. 
The  account  of  the  Family  Branson's  de¬ 
fining  a  pied  a  terre  as — well,  love  nest,  to 
use  a  bit  of  journalese — is  every  bit  as 
funny  as  My  Sister  Eileen.  A  reviewer  can’t 
say  more  than  that.  As  for  Brussels  it  shines 
brightly  on  the  map,  and  from  now  on  will 
be  remembered  by  a  good  many  Americans 
as  the  city  in  which  the  Bransons  stayed  a 
while. 


Juvenile  Author — STEPHEN  W.  MEADER 
(From  The  Junior  Book  of  Authors) 


I  was  born  in  Providence,  Rhode  Island, 
May  2,  1892,  and  spent  the  first  twelve 
years  of  my  life  there.  Our  home  was  in  the 
grounds  of  the  Providence  Friends'  School — 
now  Moses  Brown  School — where  my  father 
taught  mathematics.  Founded  150  years 
earlier,  the  school  still  had  its  own  farm  in 
the  midst  of  the  growing  city.  An  old  apple 
orchard  surrounded  our  house.  I  remember 
that  on  my  birthdays  the  trees  were  always 
in  bloom  and  the  robins  singing. 

I  had  few  playmates,  but  amused  myself 
by  tunneling  in  the  tall  orchard  grass  and 
exploring  the  chestnut  groves.  Whenever 
I  could,  I  visited  the  old  stone  barn  and 
admired  the  horses  and  cows.  The  rest  of 
the  time  I  read  and  drew  pictures — usually 
of  animals. 

At  seven,  I  started  going  to  Montague 
Street  School.  At  that  age  I  was  shy  and 
afraid  of  games.  Only  in  my  imagination 
did  I  perform  heroic  deeds.  Father’s  library 
was  a  large  one  and  I  devoured  every  book 
in  it  that  looked  interesting.  When  I  wasn’t 
reading  myself  I  listened  to  mother  as  she 
read  aloud.  In  this  unorthodox  way  I  ac¬ 


quired  a  “fund  of  useful  information’’  that 
has  stood  me  in  good  stead. 

When  I  was  twelve  we  moved  to  New 
Hampshire,  where  my  Meader  ancestors 
had  settled  in  1627.  We  lived  near  Roches¬ 
ter,  N.  H.,  and  I  attended  Rochester  High 
School.  It  was  a  great  change  for  me.  For 
the  first  time  I  lived  an  active  outdoor 
boy’s  life — swimming,  fishing,  hunting,  skat¬ 
ing,  coasting.  Father  was  in  the  lumber 
business  and  was  away  most  of  the  time. 
As  the  oldest  of  five  children,  I  was  the 
man  of  the  house.  I  had  a  horse  to  take 
care  of,  wood  to  split,  fires  to  tend.  Occa¬ 
sionally  I  went  with  father  to  his  lumber 
camp  in  the  woods.  Our  summers  were 
spent  at  Grandfather  Hawkes’  farm  on  the 
shore  of  Lake  Cobbossee,  in  Maine.  There 
was  hay  to  make  and  corn  to  hoe,  but  there 
was  also  time  for  camping  and  paddling  a 
canoe. 

I  was  graduated  from  Rochester  High 
School  in  1908,  and  spent  a  year  in  Provi¬ 
dence,  at  Moses  Brown  School.  In  the  fall 
of  1909  I  went  to  Haverford,  the  Quaker 
college  near  Philadelphia.  There  I  was 
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fortunate  in  coming  into  intimate  contact 
with  such  great  teachers  as  Francis  B.  Gum- 
mere  and  Rufus  Jones.  I  went  out  for  foot¬ 
ball  and  made  the  track  team,  but  my  real 
interest  was  in  writing.  That  was  a  literary 
era  at  Haverford.  Christopher  Morley  and 
his  fellow  Olympians  of  the  class  of  1910 
set  a  pace  which  we  strove  vainly  to  follow. 

When  I  received  my  A.B.,  in  1913,  I 
went  into  social  work  in  Newark,  New 
Jersey.  For  two  and  a  half  years  I  was  with 
the  Children’s  Aid  Society  and  the  Big 
Brother  Movement.  Then  the  funds  of  the 
latter  organization  ran  low.  That  winter, 
while  I  was  looking  for  a  new  job,  I  started 
writing  a  book.  Pirate  stories  had  always 
fascinated  me.  In  the  Newark  Library  I 
chanced  across  a  dry  historical  treatise  on 
the  Carolina  pirates,  which  gave  me  a 
background  for  The  Black  Buccaneer. 

In  the  spring  I  got  a  job  with  a  Chicago 
publisher,  and  after  three  months  an  open¬ 
ing  with  the  Curtis  Publishing  Company, 
of  Philadelphia,  brought  me  East  again.  I 
was  married  on  December  16,  1916,  to  Eliz¬ 
abeth  Hoyt,  of  Montclair,  New  Jersey. 

It  was  not  until  three  years  later  that 
I  dug  up  the  dusty  manuscript  of  the  pirate 
story,  and  finished  it.  Through  the  good 
offices  of  my  friend  “Kit”  Morley  it  was 
sent  to  the  new  publishing  firm  of  Har- 
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court,  Brace  and  Company,  and  accepted. 

Since  then,  writing  boys’  books  for  Har- 
court  has  been  my  principal  hobby,  though 
I  have  others — among  them  drawing  and 
canoeing.  Such  stories  as  The  Black  Buc¬ 
caneer,  Longshanks,  and  Away  to  Sea  grew 
out  of  historical  periods  that  interested  me. 
Red  Horse  Hill,  King  of  the  Hills,  and 
Lumberjack  are  reminiscent  of  my  own 
boyhood  experiences  in  New  England.  The 
total  list  now  includes  twenty  books. 

Bread  and  butter  for  the  family  is  earned 
by  writing  advertising  for  N.  W.  Ayer  Sc 
Son,  in  Philadelphia.  We  have  four  chil¬ 
dren,  two  boys  and  two  girls.  All  are  now 
grown  up,  and  the  two  eldest  are  married. 
Our  home  is  in  the  pleasant  old  Quaker 
suburb  of  Moorestown,  New  Jersey. 

Available  as  Talking  Book: 

Boy  with  a  Pack 

Available  in  braille: 

Jonathan  Goes  West 
The  Long  Trains  Roll 
Lumberjack 
Red  Horse  Hill 
River  of  the  Wolves 
Sparkplug  of  the  Hornets 
Trap-lines  North 

The  Will  to  Win  and  Other  Stories 


TO  THE  READER 

Check  the  titles  you  wish  to  borrow,  detach  the  list,  and  mail  it  to  your  Talking  Book 
library— NOT  TO  THE  FOUNDATION,  NOR  TO  THE  AMERICAN  PRINTING 
HOUSE. 

For  additional  titles,  consult  your  Catalog  of  Talking  Books  for  the  Blind.  1934-1948; 
Cumulative  Supplement,  1948-1953;  and  Talking  Book  Topics  for  1954. 


□  Aesop — Fables  of  Aesop — 2r  APH 

□  Arny — Seasoned  with  salt — i3r  AFB 

□  Asbjornsen — East  of  the  sun  and  west  of  the  moon — 4r  APH 

□  Brink — Family  grandstand — 6r  APH 

□  Brink — Magical  melons — 7r  APH 

□  Bristow — Deep  summer — i5r  AFB 

□  Bro — Indonesia:  land  of  challenge — i3r  AFB 

□  Catton — U.  S.  Grant  and  the  American  military  tradition — 8r  APH 

□  Cleary — Henry  and  Ribsy — 3r  APH 

□  Cohen — Benjamin  Franklin — i2r  APH 

□  Coon — The  story  of  man — 25r  AFB 

□  Chase — Grandfather  tales — 7r  APH 


□  Fermi — Atoms  in  the  family — iyr  AFB 

□  Gault — Thunder  road — yr  APH 

□  Haig-Brown — Mounted  police  patrol — 8r  APH 

□  Hand — Spirit  of  liberty — 14T  APH 

□  Hartog — The  little  ark — gr  APH 

□  Hyman — No  time  for  sergeants — lor  AFB 

□  Iongh — Margaret  of  Austria — gr  APH 

□  Loomis — Grapes  of  Canaan — i5r  APH 
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Brandon,  Dorothy 

Mamie  Doud  Eisenhower;  a  portrait  of  a 
First  Lady.  (Scribner  1954)  i6r,  read  by 
Terry  Hayes  Sales.  APH 

“You’ll  never  see  her  picture  in  the  paper 
or  read  about  her  without  a  different  feel¬ 
ing  after  you  have  read  this  book.  It’s  in¬ 
terpretative  biography  in  spite  of  its  light 
touch.” 

Godden,  Rumer 

Hans  Christian  Andersen ;  a  great  life  in 
brief.  (Knopf  1955)  8r,  read  by  Burt 
Blackwell.  APH  “ 

A  sensitive  portrayal  of  a  unique  career. 
The  bare,  poignant  facts  of  Andersen’s  life 


are  in  themselves  the  very  stuff  of  which 
fairy  tales  are  made. 

LaFarge,  John 

The  manner  is  ordinary.  (Harcourt  1954) 
2ir,  read  by  John  Brewster.  AFB 

Autobiography  of  a  Jesuit  priest,  son  of 
the  great  American  artist,  describing  his 
life  with  a  famous  family  and  his  work  with 
interracial  and  underprivileged  missions. 

Mirsky,  Jeannette 

Elisha  Kent  Kane  and  the  seafaring  fron¬ 
tier.  (Little  1954)  7r,  read  by  Paul  Clark. 
APH 

A  vivid,  fast-paced  narrative  of  one  of 
the  American  heroes  of  the  Arctic,  an  ec¬ 
centric  socialite-turned-explorer. 


Talking  Book  Topics  is  published  bimonthly  by  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  15  West  16th  Street,  New  York  11,  N.  Y.  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Library  of 
Congress,  the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind  and  the  Royal  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind,  London,  England.  Recorded  edition,  quarterly,  annual  subscription  $1.00. 
September,  1955,  Volume  21,  No.  5. 

Reentered  as  second-class  matter  July  28,  1953  at  the  post  office  at  New  York,  N.  Y. 
under  the  Act  of  March  3,  1879. 
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Description  and  Travel 

Crile,  Jane  and  Barney 

Treasure-diving  holidays.  (Viking  1954) 
ior,  read  by  Dale  Carter.  APH 

A  delightful  voyage  into  a  fascinating 
marine  world,  inhabited  by  the  authors  on 
vacations.  Excellent  reviews. 

Gardner,  Erle  Stanley 
Neighborhood  frontiers.  (Morrow  1954) 
i2r,  read  by  Paul  Clark.  APH 

A  superb  personal  adventure  of  the  famed 
detective  story  writer,  describing  his  trips 
to  the  southwestern  desert  and  the  Puget 
Sound  area  in  this  country,  and  to  Yuca¬ 
tan,  the  Yaqui  region  and  the  barranca 
area  of  Mexico. 

Lyon,  Jean 

Just  half  a  world  away.  (Crowell  1954) 
2or,  read  by  Dale  Carter.  APH 

A  graphic  journalistic  account  of  what 
the  Five  Year  Plan  means  to  India’s  future, 
and  of  what  Nehru  means  to  his  compatriots 
today. 

Robertson,  Robert  B. 

Of  whales  and  men.  (Knopf  1954)  141", 
read  by  Kenneth  Meeker.  APH 

An  inspired  study  of  the  motives,  men 
and  machinery  of  a  little-known  industry, 
written  by  a  Scottish  psychiatrist  who  served 
as  medical  officer  to  a  whaling  expedition. 


Essays 

Benchley,  Robert 

The  Benchley  roundup ,  selected  by  Na¬ 
thaniel  Benchley.  (Harper  1954)  i4r,  read 
by  Milton  Metz.  APH 

An  anthology  of  articles  written  by  the 
late  Robert  Benchley  and  edited  by  his  son. 
More  than  ever  Benchley  seems  the  perfect 
wit,  moving  with  east  from  parody  to  whim- 
sey  to  satire  to  the  brand  of  quizzical  good 
humor  that  was  uniquely  his. 

Chase,  Mary  Ellen 

The  white  gate.  (Norton  1954)  6r,  read 
by  Carmen  Mathews.  AFB 


Sub-titled  “Adventures  in  the  Imagina¬ 
tion  of  a  Child’’,  these  essays  record  the 
author’s  memories  of  three  childhood  years 
on  the  coast  of  Maine  at  the  end  of  the  last 
century. 

Lindbergh,  Anne  Morrow 
Gift  from  the  sea.  (Pantheon  1955)  4r, 
read  by  Mildred  Dunnock.  AFB 

Reflections  on  youth  and  age,  possessions, 
love  and  marriage,  solitude,  and  content¬ 
ment,  written  with  the  perception  and 
imaginativeness  of  the  poet. 


Fiction 

Baker,  Ray  S. 

David  Grayson  omnibus.  (Garden  City 
1925)  2ir,  read  by  Kenneth  Meeker.  APH 

Collected  short  stories  of  Ray  Stannard 
Baker,  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  American 
journalist  and  author,  published  under  his 
pseudonym,  David  Grayson. 

Bristow,  Gwen 

The  handsome  road.  (Crowell  1938)  i7r, 
read  by  Elizabeth  Eustis.  AFB 

A  colorful  story  of  Louisiana  during 
Civil  War  and  Reconstruction  days,  with  a 
sharp  picture  of  social  patterns. 

This  side  of  glory.  (Grosset  1940)  i7r, 
read  by  Elizabeth  Eustis.  AFB 

Third  of  the  author’s  Louisiana  novels, 
this  one  concerns  the  marriage  of  an  im¬ 
poverished  aristocrat  and  a  plebeian. 

Christie,  Agatha 

A  pocket  full  of  rye.  (Dodd  1953)  9r,  read 
by  Bud  Abbott.  APH 

Detective  story  starring  Christie’s  spins¬ 
ter-detective,  Miss  Marple.  The  book  will 
outrage  many  of  those  whom  it  cruelly  bam¬ 
boozles. 

So  many  steps  to  death.  (Dodd  1955)  nr, 
read  by  Barry  Doig.  AFB 

An  intricately  plotted  thriller  involving 
the  mass  disappearance  of  scientists  against 
a  North  African  background. 
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Cobb,  Irvin  S.  Violence,  gunplay  and  romance  highlight 

Old  Judge  Priest.  (Doubleday  1935)  i4r,  these  tales  of  the  Old  West,  told  by  one  of 
read  by  Burt  Blackwell.  APH  its  favorite  storytellers. 


The  book’s  namesake,  a  wise  and  kindly 
retired  judge  who  helps  solve  assorted  prob¬ 
lems,  appears  in  a  number  of  short  stories 
by  this  famous  American  humorist. 

Dineen,  Joseph  F. 

The  anatomy  of  a  crime.  (Scribner  1954) 
9r,  read  by  Milton  Metz.  APH 

Patterned  after  the  fantastic  Brink’s  rob¬ 
bery,  the  book  is  as  absorbing  for  its  ac¬ 
count  of  the  police-criminal  relationship  as 
for  the  incidents  of  the  crime  itself. 

Fergusson,  Harvey 

The  conquest  of  Don  Pedro.  (Morrow 
1954)  nr,  read  by  Livingston  Gilbert. 
APH 

The  story  of  a  frontier  town  in  New 
Mexico  just  after  the  Civil  War,  and  of 
Leo  Mendes  who  found  a  new  life  there. 

Gann,  Ernest  K. 

Soldier  of  fortune.  (Morrow  1954)  i5r, 
read  by  Karl  Weber.  AFB 

A  swashbuckling  adventure  in  Hong 
Kong  with  a  vivid  picture  of  Communist 
China,  by  the  author  of  “The  High  and 
the  Mighty”. 

Guareschi,  Giovanni 

Don  Camillo’s  dilemma.  (Farrar  1954) 
i2r,  read  by  Milton  Metz.  APH 

Don  Camillo,  the  two-fisted  parish  priest, 
and  his  irrepressible  opponent  Peppone, 
mayor,  mechanic  and  maker  of  revolutions, 
are  back  again. 

Harris,  Margaret  and  John 
Arrow  in  the  moon.  (Morrow  1954)  131*, 
read  by  Livingston  Gilbert.  APH 

An  adventure  novel  of  Wyoming  in  the 
1870s,  with  an  authentic  background  of  the 
bitter  struggles  of  the  wild  frontier. 

Haycox,  Ernest 

Prairie  guns.  (Little  1949)  8r,  read  by 
Bud  Abbott.  APH 


Lockridge,  Richard  and  Frances 
Death  and  the  gentle  hull.  (Lippincott 
1954)  8r,  read  by  Bud  Abbott.  APH 

A  novel  and  ingenious  method  of  murder 
puts  the  skills  of  Captain  Heimrich  to  a 
real  test. 

O’Rourke,  Frank 

Ride  west.  (Ballantine  1953)  gr,  read  by 
Burt  Blackwell.  APH 

Eleven  stories  of  the  West  and  the  men 
who  built  it.  Adult  reading,  but  also  of  in¬ 
terest  to  upper  teen-ages. 

Queen,  Ellery,  pseud. 

The  glass  village.  (Little  1954)  nr,  read 
by  Kenneth  Meeker.  APH 

Though  the  famed  sleuth  is  absent  from 
this  book,  the  plot  and  settings  are  ele¬ 
gantly  done  in  the  Queen  manner. 

Schaefer,  Jack  Warner 

The  pioneers.  (Houghton  1954)  ior,  read 
by  Jim  Van  Sickle.  APH 

A  collection  of  ten  short  stories  of  the 
Old  West  by  the  author  of  the  successful 
“Shane”.  Excellent  reviews. 

Seifert,  Shirley 

Farewell,  my  general.  (Lippincott  1954) 
i8r,  read  by  William  Gladden.  APH 

A  story  of  General  J.  E.  B.  Stuart,  the 
great  cavalry  commander  of  the  Confed¬ 
eracy  and  the  unforgettable  woman  whose 
destiny  was  interlocked  with  his  from  In¬ 
dian  fighting  days  through  the  Civil  War. 

Stout,  Rex 

Black  Mountain.  (Viking  1954)  ior,  read 
by  George  Patterson.  APH 

Nero  Wolfe  penetrates,  disguised,  into 
one  of  the  most  dangerous  and  controver¬ 
sial  places  on  earth. 

Streeter,  Edward 

Mr.  Hobbs'  vacation.  (Harper  1954)  9r> 
read  by  Bud  Abbott.  APH 
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A  New  England  island  vacation  described 
to  the  last  humorous  detail  by  the  author 
of  “Father  of  the  Bride”. 

Wodehouse,  P.  G. 

The  return  of  Jeeves.  (Simon  &  Schuster 
*954)  9r>  read  by  Burt  Blackwell.  APH 

Jeeves,  the  gentleman’s  gentleman,  while 
in  temporary  service  of  the  young  and  im¬ 
poverished  Earl  of  Towcester,  solves  all 
the  problems  of  finance  and  romance  and 
is  on  his  way  again. 

History 

Bishop,  Jim 

The  day  Lincoln  was  shot.  (Harper  1955) 
i5r,  read  by  Karl  Weber.  AFB 

A  fascinating  and  skillfully  detailed  docu¬ 
ment  of  Lincoln’s  last  day  on  earth,  mi¬ 
nutely  covering  the  actions  of  the  President 
and  his  assassin,  John  Wilkes  Booth,  with 
the  inevitability  and  emotional  impact  of 
a  Greek  tragedy. 

Carson,  Gerald 

The  old  country  store.  (Oxford  1954)  i4r, 
read  by  Milton  Metz.  APH 

Reviewed  in  this  issue. 

Donald,  David,  ed. 

Inside  Lincoln's  cabinet.  (Longmans  1954) 
i2r,  read  by  Paul  Clark.  APH 

Sub-title:  “The  Civil  War  Diaries  of 
Salmon  P.  Chase.”  An  intimate  and  de¬ 
tailed  record  of  the  Lincoln  Administration. 

Kane,  Harnett  Thomas 
Spies  for  the  blue  and  gray.  (Hanover 
J954)  i4L  read  by  George  Walsh.  APH 

Union  and  Confederate  spies,  male  and 
female,  figure  in  this  composite  biography 
of  Civil  War  days.  Kane  has  rescued  from 
limbo  an  engaging  collection  of  gamblers 
who  insistently  played  for  mortal  stakes. 

Literature 

Invitation  to  learning.  (Columbia  Broad¬ 
casting  System)  ^gr,  read  by  Kermit  Mur¬ 
dock.  AFB 

Transcription  of  the  famous  CBS  radio 
discussions,  April  1954  through  March  1955, 
of  past  and  current  literature. 


Natural  Science 
Murchie,  Guy 

Song  of  the  sky.  (Houghton  1954)  23r, 
read  by  Kermit  Murdock.  AFB 

Out  of  the  invisible,  intactile  substance 
around  us,  the  simple  air,  Guy  Murchie  has 
written  a  wonderful  documentary,  which 
stands  up  to  comparison  with  Rachel  Car¬ 
son’s  “The  Sea  Around  Us”  and  rivals  in 
quality  St.  Exupery’s  “Wind,  Sand  and 
Stars”. 

Religion 

Harkness,  Georgia  Elma 

Toward  understanding  the  Bible.  (Abing¬ 
don  1954)  5r,  read  by  Livingston  Gilbert. 
APH 

A  little  book  designed  for  easy  use.  It 
does  not  purport  to  answer  all  the  complex 
questions  of  Biblical  interpretation. 

U.  S. — Politics  and  Government 

Douglas,  William  O. 

An  almanac  of  liberty.  (Doubleday  1954) 
i9r,  read  by  Alexander  Scourby.  AFB 

A  day-by-day  “statesman’s  yearbook”,  in 
which  Justice  Douglas  records  America’s 
democratic  struggles  and  progress  in  achiev¬ 
ing  her  hard-won  liberties. 

Helm,  Edith  Benham 

Captains  and  the  kings.  (Putnam  1954) 
i5r,  read  by  Dale  Carter.  APH 

The  intimate  side  of  the  White  House  as 
seen  by  the  social  secretary  under  the  Wil¬ 
sons,  the  Roosevelts  and  the  Trumans. 

Roosevelt,  Eleanor  &  Hickok,  Lorena  A. 
Ladies  of  courage.  (Putnam  1954)  i2r, 
read  by  Dale  Carter.  APH 

Highlights  of  the  political  careers  of  al¬ 
most  every  American  woman  who  has  been 
in  politics  from  1848  to  the  present. 

Juvenile  Fiction 

Benary-Isbert,  Margot 
The  shooting  star.  (Harcourt  1954)  3r, 
read  by  Dale  Carter.  APH 

Annegret  becomes  a  sturdy,  self-reliant 
person  during  the  rigors  of  her  three  months 
in  the  Alps.  For  ages  8  to  12. 
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COATSWORTH,  ELIZABETH 

Away  goes  Sally.  (Macmillan  1953)  3r, 
read  by  Terry  Hayes  Sales.  APH 

Sally  journeys  to  a  new  home  in  Maine 
in  a  little  house  on  runners.  For  ages  10 
to  12. 

Dalgliesh,  Alice 

The  courage  of  Sarah  Noble.  (Scribner 
1954)  lr,  read  by  Dale  Carter.  APH 

Connecticut  in  1702  was  a  wilderness,  but 
Sarah  met  the  dangers  of  her  new  life  there 
bravely.  For  ages  8  to  10. 

Dalgliesh,  Alice 
Swayne,  Sam  and  Zoa 

The  Thanksgiving  story.  (Scribner  1954) 
Great-grandfather  in  the  honey  tree. 
(Viking  1949)  lr,  read  by  Terry  Hayes 
Sales.  APH  “ 

Two  stories  for  ages  5  to  8. 

Hall,  Marjory 

Star  Island.  (Funk  1953)  nr,  read  by 
Dale  Carter.  APH 

Excitement  enters  the  often  lonely  life 
of  an  “in-between-age”  sister  when  she  be¬ 
comes  a  counselor  at  a  summer  camp.  Well 
written,  with  a  touch  of  romance,  it  will  be 
popular  with  teen-age  girls. 

Henry,  Marguerite 

Justin  Morgan  had  a  horse.  (Rand  Mc¬ 
Nally  1954)  5r,  read  by  Burt  Blackwell. 
APH 

This  new  edition  reveals  fresh  episodes 
in  the  life  of  the  pint-sized  but  heroic  stal¬ 
lion,  “Little  Bub”.  For  ages  7  to  14. 

Howard,  Elizabeth 

A  star  to  follow.  (Morrow  1954)  6r,  read 
by  Terry  Hayes  Sales.  APH 


Novel  of  the  Arizona  desert  in  1875,  and 
the  life  two  young  sisters  from  Detroit  find 
there.  For  ages  12  to  14. 

McCracken,  Harold 
Pirate  of  the  North.  (Lippincott  1953) 
8r,  read  by  Kenneth  Meeker.  APH 

In  a  lonely,  snow-covered  valley  in  Alaska, 
a  youthful  trapper  matches  wits  with  a  cun¬ 
ning  wolverine.  Authentic  outdoor  fiction 
for  ages  12  to  16. 

Spyri,  Johanna 

Heidi.  (Dutton  1910)  nr,  read  by  Terry 
Hayes  Sales.  APH 

The  story  of  Heidi  and  her  Alpine  home 
is  a  classic  among  children’s  books.  For  ages 
9  to  11. 

Steele,  William 

Winter  danger.  (Harcourt  1954)  4r,  read 
by  Lee  Jordan.  APH 

An  exciting  story  of  frontier  life,  distin¬ 
guished  for  its  clear  portrait  of  physical 
danger,  hunger  and  cold,  and  of  a  boy  who 
is  fiercely  independent  but  wants  to  belong. 
For  ages  9  to  12. 

Twain,  Mark,  pseud. 

The  adventures  of  Tom  Sawyer.  (Grosset 
1946)  nr,  read  by  Bud  Abbott.  APH 

Colorful  classic  based  on  the  author’s 
boyhood  experiences  in  Missouri,  and  like 
them,  full  of  incident  and  fun.  For  ages  10 
to  14. 

Juvenile  Non-Fiction 

Graham,  Alberta  Powell 
La  Salle,  river  explorer.  (Abingdon  1954) 
3r,  read  by  Bud  Abbott.  APH 

A  clear,  interesting  biography  of  the 
French  explorer  written  in  excellent,  forth¬ 
right  style.  For  ages  9  to  11. 


REVIEW 


THE  OLD  COUNTRY  STORE.  By  Gerald 
Carson.  Oxford  University  Press.  $5 

By  Charles  Morrow  Wilson 

(Taken  from  Saturday  Review,  May  1,  1954) 

Recently  one  of  the  more  distinguished 
British  historians  told  me  that  when  he 


reads  the  works  of  American  historians,  in¬ 
cluding  those  of  a  repeated  winner  of 
Pulitzer  prizes,  he  can  only  slobber  in  ab¬ 
ject  frustration.  “American  historians,”  he 
sought  to  explain,  “set  out  to  build  history 
on  state  documents  copied  clumsily  and 
stupidly  from  non-American  sources;  on 
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wars  or  brawls  which  are  far  better  for¬ 
gotten;  on  political  moil  things  which  never 
deserved  space  in  newspapers,  much  less  in 
bound  volumes;  on  press-agented  belchings 
of  egomaniacs,  and  mutual  admiration 
among  pompous  nobodies,  including  dull 
college  faculty  members  and  duller  ‘elder 
statesmen’.” 

At  or  near  that  point  the  distinguished 
British  historian  over-swallowed  his  Bloody 
Mary  and  the  dissertation  ended  in  violent 
coughings. 

I  kept  recalling  the  sentiments  while 
reading  and  rereading  Gerald  Carson’s 
excellent  book,  “The  Old  Country  Store.” 
We  need  more  books  like  this,  and  we  need 
this  one  urgently.  Since  early  colonial  times, 
as  today,  the  country  store  has  remained 
one  of  the  more  endearing  and  revealing 
of  American  institutions.  .  .  . 

Within  the  first  five  pages  one  discovers 
that,  deliberately  or  otherwise,  Gerald  Car- 
son  is  writing  American  history  by  way  of 
the  country  store,  its  shelves,  counters,  cash 
drawers  or  cash  registers,  its  keepers,  cus¬ 
tomers,  and  whimsies.  The  book  literally 
sweeps  into  history  like  a  canoe  sweeps  into 
a  strong  down-current. 

The  first  section  of  Mr.  Carson’s  fasci¬ 
nating  volume  deals  with  the  American 
country  store  between  1791  and  1861,  aptly 
noted  as  “a  pinpoint  in  time  as  compared 
with  the  long  life  of  the  country  store.”  At 
the  beginning  of  this  period,  with  milk  sell¬ 
ing  for  fifteen  shillings  a  quart,  pork  60 
shillings  a  pound,  corn  $40  a  bushel  and 
milk  cows  for  around  $1200  a  head  (all  in 
colonial  scrip)  the  “Washington  dollar”  was 
even  more  perturbing  than  the  “Truman 
dollar”  or,  alas,  the  Eisenhower  dollar. 

But  in  one  way  or  another  the  country 
store  has  endured  and  yielded  livelihoods 
by  trade  in  the  bases  of  life,  including  the 
scythes  and  wheelbarrows  to  which  Revolu¬ 
tionary  gun  factories  “converted”;  haircuts, 
mail  services,  primitive  medication,  scratch- 
paper  banking,  from  home-weaving  and 
privy-cleaning  to  home-grown  butter,  wool, 
non-refrigerated  beef,  cowhides,  wood  ashes, 
and  hen  eggs  which,  alas,  sometimes  gave 


forth  chickens  while  waiting  in  tranquil 
country  sunlight. 

In  the  course  of  a  scholarly  chapter  called 
“The  Thrivingest  People  in  the  World,” 
Mr.  Carson  strays  amiably  to  review  the 
continuing  story  of  the  American  peddler. 
His  able  chapter,  “Human  Nature  and 
Other  Trials”  includes  discreet  mention  of 
such  illustriously  incapable  country  store 
tenders  as  Abraham  Lincoln  and  a  some¬ 
what  flippant  clerk  named  Wilbur  Cross, 
who  later  did  a  great  deal  for  Connecticut 
and  American  appreciation  as  well  as  for 
Slave-trader  Eli  Yale’s  college. 

The  chapter  on  country  store  records,  “A 
Look  at  the  Books,”  is  one  of  the  nicest 
runs  of  non-fiction  which  this  reviewer  has 
noted  since  Faulkner  penned  his  acceptance 
of  the  Nobel  award.  However,  as  a  fellow 
devotee  of  the  country  store  I  should  like 
to  assure  Mr.  Carson  that  them  gyp  con¬ 
traptions  called  cash  registers  ain’t  yet  took 
all  the  fun  and  revelations  out  of  the  coun¬ 
try  store  books.  They  is  still  findable  and 
delightfully  illiterate. 

A  mere  quarter-century  ago  when  I  re¬ 
ported  backwoods  Ozarks  for  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch,  which  has  somehow  survived, 
my  best  news  tips  came  from  country  store¬ 
keepers,  who  in  line  of  duty  and  intimate 
survival  knew  their  countrysides  better  than 
anyone  else,  and/or  their  ever  revealing 
ledger  records.  Together  they  supplied  the 
truthful  gist  of  my  revelations  of  Ozark 
moonshining,  most  of  the  banditti  stories 
from  Pretty  Boy  Floyd  back  to  the  Starrs  and 
the  James  Boys,  prime  political  scandals,  to 
mobster  activities  ranging  from  Capone  and 
Costello  to  former  presidents  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Arkansas,  .  .  .  and  so  on  by  the 
column. 

Part  Two  of  Carson’s  book  deals  with  the 
country  store  era,  1861  to  1921,  and  does 
an  excellent  job  of  it,  including  pertinent 
notes  on  drummers,  loafers,  mail  order 
houses,  department  stores,  and  country  ped¬ 
dlers — many  of  whom  found  it  easier  and 
cheaper  to  establish  country  stores. 

Gerald  Carson’s  book  is  well  worth  read¬ 
ing  and  owning.  It  makes  one  proud  of  the 
author,  the  publisher,  and  America. 
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SPECIAL  RECORDINGS 


Bellah,  C.  G. 

Ruth  and  redemption.  (Voice  of  Prophecy 
1952)  6r,  read  by  Elmer  Walde.  APH 

Presented  to  the  28  distributing  libraries 
by  the  Christian  Record. 

Carmichael,  Amy 

Ploughed  under.  (Society  for  Providing 
Christian  Knowledge,  London,  1953)  6r, 
read  by  Dale  Carter.  APH 

Can  be  borrowed  from  the  Braille  Circu¬ 
lating  Library,  704  W.  Grace  St.,  Richmond 
20,  Va. 


Favorite  songs  program.  (Voice  of  Prophecy) 
lr,  dubbed  from  V.P.  tapes.  APH 

Presented  to  the  28  distributing  libraries 
by  the  Christian  Record. 

Kuhlmeyer,  Norman  F. 

Bible  remedy  for  a  world  in  distress,  and 
The  Gospel,  lr,  read  by  the  author.  AFB 

Two  lectures  on  Biblical  subjects,  avail¬ 
able  without  charge  upon  request  to  Nor¬ 
man  F.  Kuhlmeyer,  2 33-2 3d  Ave.,  San  Ma¬ 
teo,  Cal. 


TO  THE  READER 

Check  the  titles  you  wish  to  borrow,  detach  the  list,  and  mail  it  to  your  Talking  Book 
library — NOT  TO  THE  FOUNDATION,  NOR  TO  THE  AMERICAN  PRINTING 
HOUSE. 

For  additional  titles,  consult  your  Catalog  of  Talking  Books  for  the  Blind.  1934-1948; 
Cumulative  Supplement,  1 94$' 1 953 >  and  Talking  Book  Topics  for  1954. 


|  |  Baker — David  Grayson  omnibus — 2ir,  APH 
Q  Bellah — Ruth  and  redemption — 6r,  APH 

□  Benary-Isbert — The  shooting  star — 3r,  APH 
1~1  Benchley — The  Benchley  roundup — i4r,  APH 
[~~|  Bishop — The  day  Lincoln  was  shot — i5r,  AFB 

|  |  Brandon — Mamie  Doud  Eisenhower — i6r,  APH 
|  |  Bristow — The  handsome  road — i7r,  AFB 
1~|  Bristow — This  side  of  glory — i7r,  AFB 
~\  Carson — The  old  country  store — i4r,  APH 
Q  Chase — The  white  gate — 6r,  AFB 
Q  Christie — A  pocket  full  of  rye — 9r,  APH 

□  Christie — So  many  steps  to  death — nr,  AFB 
Q  Coatsworth — Away  goes  Sally — 3r,  APH 

[~~1  Cobb — Old  Judge  Priest — \%r,  APH 

[— j  Crile — Treasure-diving  holidays — lor,  APH 

□  Dalgliesh — The  courage  of  Sarah  Noble — lr,  APH 

□  Dalgliesh  and  Swayne — The  Thanksgiving  story  and  Great-grandfather  in  the  honey 

tree — lr,  APH 

[  j  Dineen — The  anatomy  of  a  crime — gr,  APH 

[~j  Donald — Inside  Lincoln's  cabinet — i2r,  APH 

PI  Douglas — An  almanac  of  liberty — igr,  AFB 

|~~)  Favorite  songs  program — lr,  APH 

f~~l  Fergusson — The  conquest  of  Don  Pedro — nr,  APH 

[~~1  Gann — Soldier  of  fortune — i5r,  AFB 

|  |  Gardner — Neighborhood  frontiers — i2r,  APH 

[  1  Godden — Hans  Christian  Andersen — 8r,  APH 

|  |  Graham — La  Salle,  river  explorer — 3r,  APH 

□  Guareschi — Don  Camillo’s  dilemma — i2r,  APH 
Q  Hall — Star  Island — nr,  APH 

□  Harkness — Toward  understanding  the  Bible — $r,  APH 


□  Harris — Arrow  in  the  moon — i$r,  APH 

□  Haycox — Prairie  guns — 8r,  APH 

□  Helm — Captains  and  the  kings — i5r,  APH 

□  Henry — Justin  Morgan  had  a  horse — 5r,  APH 
Q  Howard — A  star  to  follow — 6r,  APH 

□  Invitation  to  learning — ggr,  AFB 

□  Kane — Spies  for  the  blue  and  gray — 14L  APH 

□  LaFarge — The  manner  is  ordinary — 2ir,  AFB 

□  Lindbergh — Gift  from  the  sea — 4*,  AFB 

□  Lockridge — Death  and  the  gentle  bull — 8r,  APH 
p]  Lyon — Just  half  a  world  away — 2or,  APH 

□  McCracken — Pirate  of  the  North — 8r,  APH 

□  Mirsky — Elisha  Kent  Kane  and  the  seafaring  frontier— yr,  APH 
r]  Murchie — Song  of  the  sky — 23L  AFB 

□  O'Rourke — Ride  west — 9r,  APH 

□  Queen — The  glass  village — nr,  APH 

□  Robertson — Of  whales  and  men — i4r,  APH 

□  Roosevelt — Ladies  of  courage — i2r,  APH 

□  Schaefer — The  pioneers — lor,  APH 

□  Seifert — Farewell  my  general — i8r,  APH 
Q  Spyri — Heidi — i8r,  APH 

□  Steele — Winter  danger — 4r,  APH 
q  Stout — Black  mountain — lor,  APH 

□  Streeter — Mr.  Hobbs’  vacation — 9r,  APH 

□  Twain — The  adventures  of  Tom  Saiuyer — nr,  APH 

□  Wodehouse — The  return  of  Jeeves — 9r,  APH 

□  Ellery  Queen’s  Mystery  Magazine — August  and  September  1955  APH 

□  Reader’s  Digest— August  and  September  1955  APH 

□  Talking  Book  Topics — September  1955  AFB 

Dear  Librarian:  I  would  like  to  borrow  the  titles  checked  on  this  list: 

Reader’s  Name  . 

Address  . 


City 

State 


Postal  Unit  No 


TALKING  BOOK 

TOPICS 


Volume  21 


Number  6 


November  1955 


NEW  TALKING  BOOKS 

The  following  Talking  Books,  recently  recorded  for  the  Library  of  Congress,  may  now 
be  borrowed  from  your  regular  distributing  library. 

AFB — American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

APH — American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  Louisville,  Kentucky 
RNIB — Royal  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  London,  England 


Biography 

An  alcoholic  to  his  sons ;  as  told  to  Henry 
Beetle  Hough.  (Simon  8c  Schuster  1954) 
i3r,  read  by  Paul  Clark.  APH 

An  unusual  literary  venture,  which  suc¬ 
cessfully  translates  into  first-person  terms 
another  man’s  agonizing  descent  into  the 
world  of  uncontrollable  drink,  and  the  be¬ 
ginnings  of  his  regeneration. 

Aldrich,  Richard  S. 

Gertrude  Lawrence  as  Mrs.  A.  (Pickering 
1954)  22r,  read  by  Alexander  Scourby. 
AFB 

An  intimate  portrait  of  the  unforgettable 
star,  and  a  frank  and  delightful  record  of 
her  marriage  to  the  author.  Filled  with 
choice  anecdotes  and  incidents,  it  brings 


into  close  range  the  brilliance  and  wannth 
of  the  radiant  personality  whom  Noel 
Coward  once  aptly  described  as  “seven 
women  under  one  hat”. 

Barkley,  Alben  W. 

That  reminds  me.  (Doubleday  1954)  17G 
read  by  Bud  Abbott.  APH 
A  glowing  autobiography  of  the  beloved 
Veep,  covering  his  whole  life  but  devoted 
mainly  to  his  forty-seven  years  in  public 
service.  His  honors,  disappointments  and 
humor  are  interwoven  with  modesty,  frank¬ 
ness  and  wit. 

Buck,  Pearl 

My  several  worlds.  (Day  1954)  331*,  read 
by  Ethel  Everett.  AFB 

A  work  of  deep  humanity,  this  is  the 


Talking  Book  Topics  is  published  bimonthly  by  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  15  West  16th  Street,  New  York  11,  N.  Y.  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Library  of 
Congress,  the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind  and  the  Royal  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind,  London,  England.  Recorded  edition,  quarterly,  annual  subscription  $1.00. 

November,  1955,  Volume  21,  No.  6. 

Reentered  as  second-class  matter  July  28,  1953  at  the  post  office  at  New  York,  N.  Y, 
under  the  Act  of  March  3,  1879. 
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autobiography  of  the  first  American  woman 
to  win  the  Nobel  prize.  In  this,  her  finest 
achievement,  the  author  describes  the  pat¬ 
terns  of  her  life  with  emphasis  on  her  early 
years  in  China,  where  her  parents  were 
missionaries.  Written  with  candor,  sim¬ 
plicity  and  humility,  the  book  faithfully 
mirrors  the  mind  and  heart  and  strength 
of  a  distinguished  woman. 

Cavannah,  Frances,  ed. 

We  came  to  America.  (Macrae  Smith 
1954)  i2r,  read  by  Milton  Metz.  APH 

A  brilliantly  selected  anthology  of  the 
experiences  of  twenty-five  immigrants  from 
as  many  countries.  Some  won  fame;  others 
live  obscurely;  but  all  realized  hopes  which 
had  sent  them  to  America. 

Cochran,  Jacqueline 

Stars  at  noon.  (Little,  Brown  1954)  igr, 
read  by  Dale  Carter.  APH 
A  sparkling  autobiography  of  the  great 
aviatrix,  from  her  poverty-stricken  youth 
in  Florida  to  her  present  peak  of  success. 
Dominated  by  Miss  Cochran's  own  zest  for 
living,  it  gives  a  wealth  of  information 
about  world  conditions  and  aviation. 

Maurois,  Andre 

Alexandre  Dumas.  (Knopf  1954)  gr,  read 
by  Alexander  Scourby.  AFB 

A  vivacious  and  wholly  admirable  biog¬ 
raphy  of  the  prolific  French  author,  who  is 
said  to  have  written  between  five  and  six 
hundred  volumes.  His  adventurous  life  has 
often  been  told,  but  never  with  the  concise 
skill,  the  adroitness,  and  the  vividness  dis¬ 
played  in  this  book. 

Rice,  Grantland 

The  tumult  and  the  shouting.  (Barnes 
!954)  17T>  read  by  George  Walsh.  APH 
(Reviewed  in  this  issue.) 

Ross,  Ishbel 

Rebel  Rose.  (Harper  1954)  i4r,  read  by 
Terry  Sales.  APH 

Biography  of  a  melodramatic  and  dan¬ 
gerous  woman,  Rose  O'Neal  Greenhow,  a 
famous  Washington  hostess  and  spy  for  the 
Confederacy  during  the  Civil  War. 


Fiction 

Allen,  T.  D.  (pseud.) 

Troubled  border.  (Harper  1954)  i4r, 
read  by  Livingston  Gilbert.  APH 

This  interesting  historical  novel  spot¬ 
lights  the  old  Pacific  Northwest  and  the 
life  of  John  McLoughlin,  chief  factor  of 
the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  at  Fort  Van¬ 
couver.  A  good  introduction  to  the  history 
of  the  region  and  what  made  it  tick. 

De  La  Roche,  Mazo 

Variable  winds  at  Jalna.  (Little,  Brown 
*954)  i6r,  read  by  William  Gladden.  APH 

More  about  the  Whiteoak  family  and 
their  secure  and  horsey  world  which  is 
Jalna.  This  section  of  the  saga  centers 
around  young  Adeline  and  her  romance. 

Finletter,  Gretchen 

The  dinner  party.  (Harper  1955)  gr,  read 
by  Kay  Parker.  AFB 

Five  months  in  a  family  life  complicated 
by  the  antics  of  three  daughters,  the  neigh¬ 
bors,  and  a  cook  with  romantic  ideas.  Writ¬ 
ten  with  subtle  skill,  its  diary  form  has  a 
fine  flexibility  in  skimming  the  familiar  and 
funny  surfaces  and  in  penetrating  the  mind 
and  emotions  of  one  family. 

Heyer,  Georgette 

The  toll  gate.  (Putnam  1954)  i5r,  read 
by  Burt  Blackwell.  APH 

A  romantic  adventure  of  Regency  Eng¬ 
land,  written  in  the  vernacular  of  the  day. 
Mrs.  Heyer  is  a  witty  writer  and  an  expert 
at  this  kind  of  story. 

MacInnes,  Helen 

Pray  for  a  brave  heart.  (Harcourt  1955) 
i4r,  read  by  Norman  Rose.  AFB 

International  intrigue  at  its  most  liter¬ 
ate.  Intricately  plotted  and  peopled,  it’s  as 
successful  for  its  expert  national  portraits 
as  for  its  deft  treatment  of  a  cold  war  in¬ 
cident. 

Mason,  Van  Wyck 

Blue  hurricane.  (Lippincott  1954)  2ir, 
read  by  George  Patterson.  APH 

An  historical  novel  of  vengeance  and 
love,  set  in  the  River  War  of  1861-2. 
Though  somewhat  melodramatic  in  parts, 
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it  is  a  vivid  adventure  yarn  woven  with  a 
mass  of  factual  data. 

Stone,  Irving 

Love  is  eternal.  (Doubleday  1954)  2gr, 
read  by  Terry  Sales.  APH 

A  biographical  novel  of  the  marriage  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  and  Mary  Todd,  retold 
in  vigorous,  dramatic  prose.  Debates,  poli¬ 
ticking,  battles,  and  many  of  Lincoln's  most 
famous  stories  and  quips  are  skillfully 
woven  into  the  domestic  scene. 

Wilder,  Laura  Ingalls 
Little  house  in  the  Big  Woods.  (Harper 
1932)  4r,  read  by  Terry  Sales.  APH 

An  excellent  group  of  stories  based  on 
the  author’s  life  in  Wisconsin  in  the  1800s. 
Their  authentic  background,  sensitive  char¬ 
acterization,  integrity  and  spirit  of  inde¬ 
pendence  make  them  an  invaluable  addi¬ 
tion  to  our  list  of  genuinely  American 
stories. 

Flight 

Stillson,  Blanche 

Wings.  (Bobbs-Merrill  1954)  i3r,  read  by 
Paul  Clark.  APH 

A  fine  book  about  the  three  great  flying 
orders — insects,  birds,  and  men — spanning 
a  quarter  of  a  billion  years.  A  valuable  ref¬ 
erence  book,  it  also  has  fine  literary  and 
philosophic  qualities. 

History 

Abernethy,  Thomas  P. 

The  Burr  conspiracy.  (Oxford  1954)  i5r, 
read  by  William  Gladden.  APH 

A  fresh  and  independent  investigation 
of  the  conspiracy  spearheaded  by  Aaron 
Burr,  which  attempted  to  separate  the 
western  part  of  the  United  States  from  the 
eastern. 

Costain,  Thomas  B. 

The  white  and  the  gold.  (Doubleday 
1954)  27r,  read  by  Walter  Gerard.  APH 

This  is  the  first  in  a  projected  series  on 
the  history  of  Canada,  and  covers  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  the  French  empire  in  North 
America  through  the  end  of  the  17th  cen¬ 
tury.  An  inherently  romantic,  colorful  story. 


told  in  terms  of  the  people  who  lived  it, 
this  is  rich  fare  for  the  popular  historian. 

Juvenile  Fiction 

Andrews,  Roy  Chapman 

Quest  in  the  desert.  (Viking  1950)  8r, 
read  by  George  Walsh.  APH 

Thrilling  adventures  of  a  scientific  ex¬ 
pedition  into  the  Gobi  Desert,  based  on  the 
experiences  of  the  distinguished  author.  A 
highly  recommended  story  of  a  strange  and 
fascinating  country,  for  ages  12-16. 

Chute,  Marchette 

The  wonderful  winter.  (Dutton  1954)  7r, 
read  by  Dale  Carter.  APH 

Warm  and  witty  story  of  young  Sir  Robin 
Wakefield  and  his  runaway  season  in  Lon¬ 
don.  His  adventures,  including  parts  in 
Shakespeare’s  plays,  are  told  with  fine  au¬ 
thenticity;  and  his  relation  to  Shakespeare 
as  a  man  and  writer  is  ingenious.  For  ages 
1 1-14. 

Grey,  Zane 

The  trail  driver.  (Grosset  &  Dunlap  1936) 
nr,  read  by  Livingston  Gilbert.  APH 

A  tale  of  rustlers,  stampedes,  courage  and 
hard  riding  in  the  great  cattle  drive  of 
1871,  by  a  popular  chronicler  of  the  glory 
of  the  West.  For  teen-ages. 

The  U.P.  trail.  (Grosset  &  Dunlap  1946) 
i8r,  read  by  Livingston  Gilbert.  APH 

An  epic  of  a  mighty  episode  in  our  his¬ 
tory,  involving  the  first  crossing  of  the 
continent  by  train,  and  the  recovery  of  a 
young  girl  who  was  the  sole  survivor  of  a 
Sioux  massacre.  For  teen-ages. 

Kalashnikoff,  Nicholas 
My  friend  Yakub.  (Scribner's  1953)  8r, 
read  by  Milton  Metz.  APH 

Vivid  word  pictures  of  life  in  a  Siberian 
village,  and  a  touching  analysis  of  a  rare 
older  man  and  a  small  boy’s  devotion  to 
him,  make  this  excellent  book  a  fascinating 
experience  for  many  ages. 

Lawson,  Robert 

The  tough  winter.  (Viking  1954)  4r,  read 
by  Bud  Abbott.  APH 

Children  who  enjoyed  “Rabbit  Hill”  will 
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be  delighted  with  this  new  story  of  the 
wild  animals  as  they  go  through  a  humor¬ 
ous  if  hard  three  months.  The  prose  re¬ 
flects  a  love  of  nature  and  respect  for  all 
small  beings. 

MacGregor,  Ellen 

Miss  Pickerell  goes  to  the  Arctic.  (Whit¬ 
tlesey  1954)  sr>  read  by  Dale  Carter.  APH 

In  this  fourth,  and  unfortunately  last  of 
the  late  author’s  engaging  science-fiction 
series,  Miss  Pickerell  flies  to  the  Arctic  as 
an  observer  on  a  rescue  plane.  Marked  by 
Miss  P’s  dry  humor  and  dauntless  cour¬ 
age,  these  charming  books  are  popular  with 
ages  9-11. 

Malvern,  Gladys 

The  foreigner .  (Longmans  1954)  yr,  read 
by  Terry  Sales.  APH 

An  excellent  novel  based  on  the  Biblical 
Book  of  Ruth.  Young  readers  will  learn 
something  of  daily  life  and  customs  in 
Old  Testament  times,  and  the  importance 
of  tolerance  toward  people  of  other  faiths 
and  other  lands.  For  teen-ages. 


Mitchell,  Faye  L. 

Pitch  in  his  hair.  (Doubleday  1954)  7r, 
read  by  William  Gladden.  APH 

An  excellent  adventure  story  against  an 
authentic  background  of  pioneer  days  in 
Washington  Territory.  For  teen-ages. 

Thomas,  Maude  Morgan 

Sing  in  the  dark.  (Winston  1954)  7r,  read 
by  Ken  Meeker.  APH 

A  moving  and  authentic  novel  of  immi¬ 
grant  Welsh  coal  miners  in  Pennsylvania  in 
the  1870s.  Excellent  for  ages  12-14. 

Ullman,  James  Ramsey 
Banner  in  the  sky.  (Lippincott  1954)  nr, 
read  by  Milton  Metz.  APH 

With  the  same  narrative  power  of  his 
novel  “The  White  Tower”,  the  author  has 
come  up  with  a  superb  mountain-climbing 
story  for  teen-aged  readers.  It  tells  of  a 
young  boy’s  driving  ambition  to  conquer 
a  mountain — his  failure,  and  his  success. 


Keeping  Posted — 

YOUR  STAKE  IN  THE  FUTURE 

Legislation  of  vital  concern  to  all  blind  persons  is  now  pending  in  Congress. 

Everyone  interested  in  creating  new  and  improved  services  for  the  blind  should  write 
to  his  congressmen  in  support  of  these  bills.  By  making  their  support  known,  blind  indi¬ 
viduals  have  an  important  voice  in  shaping  new  legislation  of  benefit  to  them. 

Up-to-date  information  on  federal  and  state  legislation  is  published  by  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  in  the  AFB  Bulletin ,  issued  whenever  there  are  important  new 
developments.  The  Bulletin  will  be  sent  without  charge  upon  request  to  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  15  West  16th  Street,  New  York  City. 


NEW  SCIENCE  MAGAZINE 

Science  Digest,  a  new  tape  recorded  monthly  magazine,  has  made  its  initial  appearance 
with  the  October  1955  edition.  The  magazine  contains  articles  selected  from  current  scien¬ 
tific  literature,  read  by  trained  volunteer  scientists.  Each  edition  is  three  hours  long,  and 
must  be  returned  within  four  months  for  the  use  of  another  subscriber. 

The  magazine  is  recorded  on  seven-inch  reel  magnetic  tape,  to  be  played  at  334  inches 
per  second.  It  is  necessary  for  the  subscriber  to  own  a  tape  recorder. 

Subscriptions  may  be  obtained  from  T.  A.  Benham,  Science  for  the  Blind,  Haverford 
College,  Haverford,  Pa.,  at  the  price  of  $10.00  per  year.  Checks  should  be  made  payable 
to  Science  Digest. 
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THE  TUMULT  AND  THE  SHOUTING. 

By  Grantland  Rice.  New  York,  A.  S. 

Barnes.  $5 

By  Arthur  Daley 

(From  the  Nezu  York  Times , 
November  21,  1954) 

Grantland  Rice  was  a  hero-worshiper, 
and  the  first  hero  I  had  in  sports,  oddly 
enough,  was  Grantland  Rice.  That  realiza¬ 
tion  came  flooding  to  mind  one  night  on  a 
train  from  St.  Louis  after  a  world  series. 
The  train  sped  through  the  darkness  and 
only  the  clackety-clack  of  the  wheels  in¬ 
truded  on  the  compartment. 

“Gee,”  I  whispered  softly  to  myself,  “can 
you  imagine  Granny  Rice  rooming  with 
me V’ 

Granny  died  without  ever  realizing  what 
a  great  and  important  man  he  was.  But 
other  sportswriters  regarded  it  as  a  high 
honor  to  be  asked  to  be  Granny’s  room¬ 
mate.  Two  vignettes  emerged  from  that 
episode,  two  sharp  ones  for  the  memory 
book. 

When  we  dropped  our  bags  and  type¬ 
writers  in  the  compartment,  the  ever- 
thoughtful  Granny  remarked  casually, 

“I’ll  be  going  to  bed  ahead  of  you.  So 
I’ll  take  the  upper.” 

“If  you  do,  you  old  buzzard,”  I  answered 
in  feigned  anger,  “I’ll  haul  you  out  by  the 
heels.  You  take  the  lower  berth.  I’ll  take 
the  upper.”  He  agreed  most  reluctantly. 

The  next  day  we  were  writing  our  col¬ 
umns  from  opposite  sides  of  a  table.  Granny 
was  in  a  cold  sweat,  beads  of  perspiration 
on  his  brow  as  he  fought  his  way  through 
a  column  which  refused  to  come  easily. 

“Isn’t  this  a  helluva  way  to  earn  a  liv¬ 
ing?”  he  asked. 

But  for  Granny  it  was  a  glorious  way  and 
he  knew  it  even  though  he  wouldn’t  admit 
it.  Here  was  a  man  who  had  written  67,- 
000,000  words  during  his  lifetime.  Most  of 
them  were  magnificent  words  because 
Granny,  romantic  and  poet  that  he  was, 
could  make  a  typewriter  sing.  In  more  re¬ 
cent  years  he  merely  went  through  the  mo¬ 


tions  but  when  he  was  at  his  best  he  was 
in  a  class  by  himself.  Imitators  he  had  by 
the  score  but  there  was  only  one  original. 

Granny  spun  back  twenty  years  to  write 
“The  Tumult  and  the  Shouting”,  a  book 
he  completed  only  three  weeks  before  his 
death.  This  is  the  master  writing  again,  a 
fascinating  book  by  a  fascinating  guy. 

On  the  back  of  the  jacket  is  a  eulogy  by 
Red  Smith.  He  says,  “Grantland  Rice  was 
the  greatest  man  I  have  known,  the  great¬ 
est  talent,  the  greatest  gentleman.  The 
most  treasured  privilege  I  have  had  in  this 
world  was  knowing  him  and  going  about 
with  him  as  his  friend.  I  shall  be  grateful 
all  my  life.” 

That’s  the  way  Granny  affected  people. 
He  was  the  same  in  talking  to  some  pop- 
eyed  greenhorn  of  a  kid  writer  from  the 
sticks  as  he  was  in  brushing  shoulders  with 
Ty  Cobb,  Babe  Ruth,  Jack  Dempsey,  Bob 
Jones,  Ivnute  Rockne,  the  Four  Horsemen 
and  the  other  sports  heroes  he  immortal¬ 
ized.  In  this  book  he  gives  the  most  inti¬ 
mate  pictures  of  them  because  no  man 
knew  the  greats  in  sports  as  well  as  Granny 
did. 

Many  of  the  stories  I’ve  heard  him  tell 
with  his  own  lips.  But  there  still  are  many 
that  are  new  to  me.  They  make  engrossing 
reading.  Much  of  the  charm  of  the  book  is 
its  informality  because  Granny  just  ram¬ 
bled  away,  talking  the  book  more  than 
writing  it.  Yet  the  writing  is  omnipresent 
just  the  same.  Take,  for  instance,  this  poetic 
description  of  a  golf  shot  by  the  great 
Bobby  Jones:  “The  club  flashed  back  and 
down;  the  club-head  tore  into  the  ball.  It 
drilled  straight  into  the  swarming  storm 
clouds,  a  speck  of  white  arrowing  over  the 
lagoon  and  drilling  into  the  green  150 
yards  away  .  .  .  then  up  ...  up  to  within 
five  feet  of  the  cup.  That  settled  it!  Bob 
Jones,  Open  champion,  was  on  his  way.” 

There  was  poetry  in  Granny’s  soul  and 
poetry  in  his  pen — or  typewriter.  Techni¬ 
cally  speaking,  he  was  one  of  America’s 
great  poets,  a  talent  obscured  by  the  rich¬ 
ness  of  his  prose  and  the  field  in  which 
he  operated. 
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THE  BURR  CONSPIRACY.  By  Thomas 

Perkins  Abernethy.  Oxford.  $6 

On  one  subject,  Hamilton  and  Jefferson 
were  in  complete  accord.  Both  regarded 
Aaron  Burr  as  a  scoundrel.  Burr’s  lurid 
career  after  his  duel  with  Hamilton  has 
been  a  subject  of  endless  speculation.  How 
far  along  the  crooked  road  did  Burr  intend 
to  go?  Did  he  actually  plot  treason? 

.  .  .  Despite  Burr’s  acquittal  after  several 
trials  and  the  efforts  of  his  partisans,  doubts 
about  his  innocence  have  never  been 
downed.  In  this  new  investigation  of  the 
problem,  Thomas  Perkins  Abernethy,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  History  at  the  University  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  a  noted  scholar  of  the  early  West, 
has  laboriously  sifted  the  mountainous  mass 
of  evidence  in  the  case. 

Significantly,  some  of  the  most  damning 
documents,  those  from  the  Spanish  and 
British  archives,  were  not  available  to  the 
United  States  Government  at  the  time  of 
Burr’s  trial  at  Richmond  before  Chief  Jus¬ 
tice  Marshall.  Most  of  the  evidence  was 
previously  known  to  scholars,  but  no  one 
before  Mr.  Abernethy  has  walked  so  sure¬ 
footed  through  the  tangled  maze  of  plots, 
intrigues  and  double-dealing  that  marked 
every  wakeful  moment  in  the  busy  lives  of 
Burr  and  his  accomplices  .  .  . 

From  the  outset  of  his  account,  Mr. 
Abernethy  assumes  that  Burr  was  guilty  of 
treasonable  designs.  However,  the  evidence 
he  unfolds  reveals  that  serpentine  plotter 
was  matching  four  different  and  even  con¬ 
flicting  plots  at  the  same  time,  and  that 
only  two  of  them  could  be  construed  as 
treason  according  to  the  Constitutional 
definition  .  .  . 

If  justice  was  not  meted  out  to  the  Burr 
conspirators  in  their  lifetime,  at  least  liter¬ 
ary  justice  is  meted  out  to  Burr  in  this 
book.  For  that  hatcher  of  harebrained  in¬ 
trigues  gradually  fades  out  of  Mr.  Aber- 
nethy’s  story.  At  the  end  the  spotlight  is 
reserved  almost  entirely  for  that  unscrupu¬ 
lous  double-dealer,  Gen.  James  B.  Wilkin¬ 
son,  who,  by  his  betrayal  of  the  plot, 
brought  the  walls  crumbling  down  about 
the  visionary  empire  of  Aaron  Burr. 

— New  York  Times 


GERTRUDE  LAWRENCE  AS  MRS.  A. 

By  Richard  S.  Aldrich.  Greystone.  $4.50 

When  producer  Richard  Aldrich  married 
stage  star  Gertrude  Lawrence  one  friend 
quipped,  “He’ll  soon  find  out  she's  Myth 
Lawrence.”  In  the  excellent  Gertrude  Law¬ 
rence  as  Mrs.  A.  Mr.  Aldrich  tells  how 
unprophetic  this  remark  was,  for  if  nothing 
else  Miss  Lawrence  was  always  herself — 
mercurial,  in  love  with  the  world,  so 
charged  with  energy  that  when  people 
begged  her  doctor  for  the  vitamins  he  gave 
Gertrude  Lawrence  he  replied,  “Vitamins 
should  take  her .” 

Looking  back  at  his  life  with  Mrs.  A.  the 
author  thinks  he  met  her  at  a  point  when 
she  was  outgrowing  the  frothy  stage  world 
and  wanted  a  more  mature  existence.  Able 
to  charm  all  within  reach,  she  worked  her 
most  potent  spell  on  Mr.  Aldrich’s  icy, 
aristocratic  New  England  mother,  who  re¬ 
fused  to  read  Bernard  Shaw  because  he  had 
written  Mrs.  Warren’s  Profession.  After 
seeing  the  bubbling  Gertrude  efficiently 
running  a  Cape  Cod  household  and  presid¬ 
ing  over  the  beach  picnics  she  loved,  the 
eighty-year-old  dowager,  too,  was  overcome, 
leaving  the  young  Mrs.  A.  free  to  work  at 
thawing  her  husband,  a  man  who  started 
each  day  with  a  glass  of  cold  milk.  After 
several  serious  marital  crises  (largely  due  to 
divergent  wartime  careers,  with  a  dash  of 
husbandly  jealousy)  the  Aldrich  marriage 
appeared  to  achieve  a  state  of  rewarding 
calm,  with  the  luminous  lady  who  seemed 
unable  to  relax  finally  settling  down  quietly 
as  Mrs.  A. 

Then  suddenly  she  plunged  back  into  the 
theatre.  Her  role  in  The  King  and  I  was 
one  of  the  most  taxing  Broadway  has  ever 
known,  and  offstage  she  was  tireless  in  con¬ 
tributing  time  and  efforts  to  good  works. 
Undoubtedly  all  this  contributed  to  her 
untimely  death.  It  also  leaves  the  question 
of  why  after  finding  the  maturity  she  seemed 
groping  for  the  actress  turned  her  back  on 
it  so  violently.  But  whatever  posers  she  left 
behind  Gertrude  Lawrence  was  a  brilliant, 
unforgettable  person,  and  Mr.  Aldrich  (or 
a  collaborator,  for  this  is  a  highly  profes¬ 
sional  job)  has  written  a  book  about  her 
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which  deserves  the  same  glowing  adjectives 
that  were  tossed  at  her  during  her  lifetime. 

— The  Saturday  Review 

LOVE  IS  ETERNAL.  By  Irving  Stone. 

Doubleday.  $3.95 

Not  since  “Lust  for  Life”  has  Irving 
Stone  written  so  good  a  book  as  (this)  one. 
An  ambitious  novel  about  Mary  Todd  and 
Abraham  Lincoln,  it  covers  a  period  of 
more  than  twenty-five  years,  capturing  the 
color  and  clutter  of  its  time,  injecting  heart 
into  history  and  making  real  one  of  the 
most  misunderstood  marriages  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  past.  Lincoln  has  been  dealt  with  more 
profoundly,  but  never  more  humanly  than 
in  this  candid  resurrection,  and  Mary  Todd 
emerges  from  the  long  shadow  thrown  by 
her  husband  and  the  uncharitable  distor¬ 
tions  of  Herndon  as  a  woman  of  excep¬ 
tional  merit  and  fortitude. 

Centrally,  this  is  a  book  about  that  mar¬ 
riage,  about  the  troubled  courtship  that 
preceded  it  and  about  the  troublous  events 
of  disillusion,  death  and  war  that  disrupted 
its  happiness.  But  that  it  was  a  good  and 
happy  marriage,  born  of  love,  deepened  by 
mutual  need  and  the  sharing  of  triumphs 
and  tragedies  and  blessed  finally  by  tender¬ 
ness,  is  abundantly  documented  .  .  . 

Mr.  Stone's  researches  into  the  whole 
Civil  War  epoch  have  been  wide  and  deep; 
historians  will  quarrel  with  particulars,  of 
course,  but  the  general  achievement  is  ad¬ 
mirable.  The  book  has  atmospheric  reality, 
not  only  in  terms  of  physical  detail  .  .  .  but 
in  respect  to  intellectual  ferments  .  .  . 
Sometimes  Lincoln  seems  excessively  given 
to  yarning  and  occasionally  the  dialogue  is 
marred  by  an  anachronism,  as  the  style  is 
by  sentimentality.  But  taken  all  in  all  “Love 
is  Eternal”  is  a  warm  and  solid  achieve¬ 
ment. 


THE  TOLL  GATE.  By  Georgette  Heyer. 

Putnam.  $3.50 

Georgette  Heyer  has  written  another  of 
her  waggishly  frolicsome,  pertly  paced  his¬ 
torical  novels  sure  to  please  her  fans.  The 
background  is  the  rugged  English  Derby¬ 
shire  country  and  the  time,  shortly  after 
Napoleon’s  defeat  at  Waterloo.  The  hero, 
big,  handsome  devil-may-care  Capt.  John 
Staple,  is  just  out  of  the  army  and  known 
as  “Crazy  Jack”  by  many  of  his  fellow 
officers  for  his  bizarre  pranks.  It  seems  in 
character,  soon  after  the  story  opens,  to 
find  the  captain  playing  the  role  of  toll 
house  keeper  as  naturally  as  if  he’d  always 
done  it. 

It's  a  wild,  rainy  night  when  the  captain 
loses  his  way  on  the  moors  (after  leaving 
a  boring  family  party)  and  comes  on  the 
toll  house,  unattended  except  for  a  sleepy, 
frightened  boy.  This  young  Ben,  whose 
father  is  the  gate-keeper,  admits  to  his  par¬ 
ents’  mysterious  absence,  but  can  shed  no 
light  on  the  matter.  John's  curiosity  is 
piqued  and  he  decides  to  stay  the  night. 

The  next  morning,  when  he  sets  eyes  on 
the  beautiful,  spirited  Nell  Stornaway,  John 
knows  that  it's  true  love  at  last  for  him. 
With  the  toll  keeper’s  continued  absence 
proving  more  puzzling  and  with  his  pretty 
Nell  fearfully  hinting  at  threats  from  her 
cousin  Henry  and  his  foppish  friend,  Nich¬ 
olas  Coate,  John  realizes  he  has  a  couple 
of  mysteries  to  unravel. 

Lively  characters,  both  good  and  bad, 
cavort  through  these  pages.  With  a  special 
jargon  peculiar  to  their  trade,  the  Regency 
hoodlums  depicted  by  Mrs.  Heyer  seem  as 
contemporary  as  modern  monsters.  Ro¬ 
mance,  intrigue  and  foul  play  keep  the  cap¬ 
tain  hopping,  but  once  you’ve  met  the 
gentleman  you  know  that  all  will  be  well 
with  him  and  his  Nell. 


— New  York  Times 


— New  York  Times 
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The  Author  of  This  Issue— THOMAS  B.  COSTAIN 

(From  The  New  York  Times  Book  Review ) 

TALK  WITH  MR.  COSTAIN 
By  Lewis  Nichols 


Having  worked  out  the  930  pages  of  The 
Tontine  (his  latest  book),  Thomas  B.  Cos¬ 
tain  might  be  pardoned  if  he  wished  to  sit 
down  for  a  year  and  glance  off  into  space. 
This  is  not  his  way,  however,  for  such 
glances  make  him  nervous.  What  also  tends 
to  make  him  nervous,  in  a  rueful  sort  of 
way,  is  that  try  as  he  may,  all  Costain  stories 
seem  to  end  up  at  200,000  words  or  better. 
This  has  gone  on  so  long  it  is  more  or  less 
habit,  like  that  of  not  loafing.  Could  be 
that  someone,  somewhere,  might  envy  him. 

He  went  into  these  and  other  matters  the 
other  day,  as  a  small  pile  of  typewritten 
pages  near  by  represented  the  start  of  an¬ 
other  book.  Thus  far  the  pile  is  just  a  few 
inches  high,  not  the  towering  column  it 
will  become  if  his  second  anxiety  again 
proves  not  unfounded. 

“The  family  thinks  I  should  take  a  long 
rest  after  each  book,  but  I  started  late  and 
have  a  lot  of  ideas,”  he  said.  “After  The 
Tontine  I  did  take  a  month,  but  it  was  a 
month  filled  entirely  with  fear. 

“You  see,  so  many  writers  just  stop  writ¬ 
ing.  There’s  a  change  in  temperament  or 
metabolism  or  something,  and  they  just 
stop.  I’m  afraid  that  if  I  quit  for  any  length 
of  time,  I'd  never  begin  again.  Of  course, 
there’s  a  change  in  metabolism — or  what¬ 
ever  it  is — which  comes  at  some  stage  in 
every  book.  You  can  tell  it  when  you  realize 
something  is  wrong  and  have  to  go  back. 
But  that’s  temporary. 

“I  work  every  morning,  all  seven  of  them, 
then  go  out  to  lunch,  to  a  show,  the  movies, 
a  ball  game  (Giants) — or  just  read.  The 
point  is  I  work  every  day,  and  you  don’t 
have  to  do  a  great  deal  each  time  before  it 
mounts  up.  Everyone  wants  to  loaf,  sure, 
but  when  that  hits  you — work  anyway.  The 
first  half-hour  will  be  chaff,  but  after  that 
everything  will  be  all  right. 

“One  personal  burden  is  that  I  can't  seem 
to  conceive  any  story  that  can  be  written 
in  a  short  form.  The  Tontine  is  about 
350,000  words.  If  I  hadn’t  started  the 


characters  at  16,  but  had  entered  them  in 
the  tontine  older,  it  would  have  been  far 
shorter.  But  once  they  were  in  at  16,  there 
was  nothing  to  do  but  go  on.” 

.  .  .  All  of  this  even  flow  of  work  goes  on 
at  a  Carleton  House  desk  (1790),  for  which 
Mr.  Costain  happily  negotiated  over  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  several  years.  An  anachronism  on 
its  polished  top  is  a  pile  of  yellow  paper, 
without  which  no  former  newspaper  man 
(Guelph,  Ont.,  Daily  Mercury )  and  editor 
(MacLean’s  Magazine,  Saturday  Evening 
Post)  ever  feels  comfortable.  Mr.  Costain 
starts  off  with  a  pencil,  then  for  first  revi¬ 
sion  shifts  to  a  typewriter.  Reverse  this  or 
change  it,  and  the  whole  system  probably 
would  break  down.  There  might  even  be 
just  short  shorts,  between  long  years  of 
loafing. 

“There  were  a  great  many  revisions  of 
The  Tontine  and  thank  heaven  I  could 
make  them.  It  was  revised  by  books  and  by 
chapters.  I’m  afraid  I  was  pretty  free  and 
easy  and  there  were  a  good  many  mistakes, 
which  other  people  fortunately  found. 

“I’ve  wondered  many  times  how  Dickens, 
say,  worked.  He  had  to  send  his  stories  off 
chapter  by  chapter.  You  couldn’t  be  in  a 
worse  fix  than  that — each  chapter  finished, 
gone  and  unrecallable. 

“Luckily  I  have  a  pretty  fair  memory  for 
my  work — not  for  anything  else.  I  can  go 
into  the  next  room  looking  for  something 
and  forget  what  it  was  by  the  time  I  get 
there.  On  the  other  hand,  I  can  remember 
where  any  minor  note  of  research  may  be  in 
a  pile  of  papers.  I  also  can  remember  the 
relationship  between  characters  and  events 
and  places.  That  helps.” 

.  .  .  Now  fractionally  beyond  70,  Mr.  Cos¬ 
tain  deplores  only  the  inevitable  passage  of 
time.  “I  wish  I  were  starting  out  now,”  he 
said.  “There  are  dozens  of  stories  I’d  like 
to  write,  great  new  fields  I’d  like  to  know 
all  about.  But  one  at  a  time,  though — now 
that  I’ve  had  my  month  off.” 
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Available  as  Talking  Books: 

The  Black  Rose 

The  Conquerors 

The  Magnificent  Century 

The  Silver  Chalice 

The  White  and  the  Gold 
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Available  in  braille: 

The  Black  Rose 
For  My  Great  Folly 
The  Moneyman 
Ride  With  Me 


INDEX 

TALKING  BOOKS— 1955 

This  is  an  index  of  all  the  Talking  Books  recorded  for  the  Library  of  Congress  and 
placed  in  the  distributing  libraries  during  1955.  Fuller  information  about  these  books  ap¬ 
pears  in  this  year’s  issues  of  Talking  Book  Topics  on  the  page  number  indicated.  For  the 
convenience  of  readers,  we  have  also  indicated  the  month  of  the  issue  in  which  the  book 
was  mentioned  ( Ja ,  January;  Mr,  March;  M,  May;  J,  July;  S,  September;  N,  November). 
If  you  have  kept  your  Talking  Book  Topics  for  the  entire  year  of  1955,  these  issues,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  index,  may  serve  as  an  annual  supplement  to  your  Talking  Book  catalog 
and  cumulative  supplement  supplied  by  the  Library  of  Congress.  A  looseleaf  binder 
would  be  a  practical  way  of  keeping  the  copies  together. 


Abernethy,  Thomas  P.  Burr  conspiracy.  N, 

43>  46 

Adventure  happy.  Mannix,  J.  M,  18 
Adventures  of  Tom  Sawyer.  Twain,  M., 
pseud.  S,  37 

Aesop.  Fables  of  Aesop.  J,  2 8 
Albert  Schweitzer.  Gollomb,  J.  M,  20 
Alcoholic  to  his  sons.  Hough,  H.  B.  N,  41 
Aldrich,  Richard  S.  Gertrude  Lawrence  as 
Mrs.  A.  AT,  41,  46 

Alexandre  Dumas.  Maurois,  A.  N,  42 
Allen,  T.  D.,  pseud.  Troubled  border.  N, 
42 

Almanac  of  liberty.  Douglas,  W.  O.  S,  36 
American  president.  Hyman,  S.  M,  ig 
Anatomy  of  a  crime.  Dineen,  J.  F.  S,  35 
And  now  Miguel.  Krumgold,  J.  Mr,  13 
Andrew  Jackson.  Syrett,  H.  C.  J,  26 
Andrews,  Roy  Chapman.  Beyond  adven¬ 
ture.  M,  17 

- Quest  in  the  desert.  N,  43 

Argosy  book  of  sea  stories.  Terrill,  R.,  ed. 
Mr,  10 

Arny,  Mary  T.  Seasoned  with  salt.  J,  25 
Around  the  world  on  $80.  Christopher,  R. 
Mr,  11 

Arrow  in  the  moon.  Harris,  J.  and  M.  S, 

35 

Asbjornsen,  P.  C.  East  of  the  sun  and  west 
of  the  moon.  J,  28 

Asch,  Sholem.  Passage  in  the  night.  Ja,  2 


Atomic  submarine  and  Admiral  Rickover. 
Blair,  C.  Mr,  11 

Atoms  in  the  family.  Fermi,  L.  J,  26 
Away  goes  Sally.  Coatsworth,  E.  S,  37 
Back  of  history.  Howells,  W.  M.  Ja,  1 
Bailey,  Carolyn  S.  Finnegan  II,  his  nine 
lives.  Mr,  12 

Baker,  Ray  S.  David  Grayson  omnibus.  S, 

34 

Bandoola.  Williams,  J.  H.  J,  25 
Banner  in  the  sky.  Ullman,  J.  R.  N,  44 
Barkley,  Alben  W.  That  reminds  me.  AT,  41 
Basso,  Hamilton.  View  from  Pompey’s  head. 
M,  18 

Bell,  Margaret  E.  Watch  for  a  tall  white 
sail.  Mr,  12 

Bemelmans,  Ludwig.  Father,  dear  father. 
Mr,  11 

Benary-Isbert,  Margot.  Shooting  star.  S,  36 
Benchley,  Robert.  Benchley  roundup.  S,  34 
Benchley  roundup.  Benchley,  R.  S,  34 
Benjamin  Franklin.  Cohen,  I.  B.  J,  26 
Berton,  Pierre.  Royal  family.  Mr,  11 
Beyond  adventure.  Andrews,  R.  C.  M,  17 
Bible,  New  Testament.  M,  19 

- ,  Revised  Standard  Version.  Mr,  1 1 

Bible  and  you.  Blair,  E.  P.  Mr,  1 1 
Big  Red.  Kjelgaard,  J.  A.  Mr,  13 
Binns,  Archie.  Sea  pup.  Mr,  12 
Bishop,  Jim.  Day  Lincoln  was  shot.  S,  36 
Black  mountain.  Stout,  R.  S,  35 
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Blair,  Clay.  Atomic  submarine  and  Admiral 
Rickover.  Mr,  11 
Blair,  E.  P.  Bible  and  you.  Mr,  1 1 
Blue  chip.  Rennie,  Y.  Mr,  10 
Blue  hurricane.  Mason,  V.  N,  42 
Boy  with  a  pack.  Meader,  S.  J,  28 
Brand,  Max.  Gambler.  M,  18 
Brandon,  Dorothy.  Mamie  Doud  Eisen¬ 
hower.  S,  33 

Brick,  John.  King’s  rangers.  Mr,  9 
Brink,  Carol  R.  Family  grandstand.  J,  27 

- Magical  melons.  J,  27 

Bristow,  Gwen.  Deep  summer.  J,  27 

- Handsome  road.  S,  34 

- This  side  of  glory.  S,  34 

Bro,  Margueritte  H.  Indonesia:  land  of 
challenge.  J,  26 

Bryher,  pseud.  Roman  wall.  Mr,  9 
Buck,  Pearl.  My  several  worlds.  N,  41 
Burr  conspiracy.  Abernethy,  T.  P.  N,  43,  46 
But  we  were  born  free.  Davis,  E.  M,  19 
Captains  and  the  kings.  Helm,  E.  B.  S,  36 
Carson,  Gerald.  Old  country  store.  S ,  36,  37 
Case  of  the  fugitive  nurse.  Gardner,  E.  S. 
Ja,  2 

Case  of  the  green-eyed  sister.  Gardner,  E.  S. 
Mr,  10 

Catton,  Bruce.  U.  S.  Grant  and  the  Ameri¬ 
can  military  tradition.  J,  26 
Cavannah,  Frances,  ed.  We  came  to  Amer¬ 
ica.  N,  42 

Charlemagne.  Lamb,  H.  M,  17 
Chase,  Mary  Ellen.  White  gate.  S,  34 
Chase,  Richard,  ed.  Grandfather  tales.  J,  27 

- Jack  tales.  Mr,  11 

Chip  on  grandma’s  shoulder.  Leavitt,  R.  K. 
Mr,  12 

Christie,  Agatha.  Pocket  full  of  rye.  S,  34 

-  So  many  steps  to  death.  S,  34 

Christopher,  Robert.  Around  the  world  on 
$80.  Mr,  1 1 

Chute,  Marchette.  Wonderful  winter.  N,  43 
Cities  of  the  plain.  Proust,  M.  M,  19 
Cleary,  Beverly.  Henry  and  Beezus.  Mr,  12 

- Henry  and  Ribsy.  J,  27 

- Otis  Spofford.  Ja,  2 

Coatsworth,  Elizabeth.  Away  goes  Sally.  S, 

37 

Cobb,  Irvin  S.  Old  Judge  Priest.  S,  35 
Cochise  of  Arizona.  LaFarge,  O.  Mr,  14 
Cochran,  Jacqueline.  Stars  at  noon.  N,  42 
Cohen,  I.  Bernard.  Benjamin  Franklin.  J, 
26 


Columbia  Broadcasting  System.  Invitation 
to  learning.  S,  36 

Conquest  of  Don  Pedro.  Fergusson,  H.  S, 

35 

Coon,  Carleton  S.  Story  of  man.  J,  25 
Costain,  Thomas  B.  White  and  the  gold. 

^  43 

Courage  of  Sarah  Noble.  Dalgliesh,  A.  S,  37 
Crile,  Jane  and  Barney.  Treasure-diving 
holidays.  S,  34 

Crown  rides  high.  Hopkins,  T.  J.  Mr,  10 
Dalgliesh,  Alice.  Courage  of  Sarah  Noble. 
S,  37 

-  Thanksgiving  story.  S,  37 

Dangerous  angel.  Kelland,  C.  B.  Mr,  10 
Danielsson,  Bengt.  Raroia.  M,  18 
David  Grayson  omnibus.  Baker,  R.  S.  S,  34 
Davis,  Clyde  B.  Newcomer.  Mr,  13 
Davis,  Elmer.  But  we  were  born  free.  M,  19 
Day  Lincoln  was  shot.  Bishop,  J.  S,  36 
Dean,  William  F.  General  Dean’s  story. 
Ja,  1,  6 

Death  and  the  gentle  bull.  Lockridge,  R. 
and  F.  S,  35 

Deep  summer.  Bristow,  G.  J,  27 
Dejong,  Meindert.  Shadrach.  Mr,  13 
De  La  Roche,  Mazo.  Variable  winds  at 
Jalna.  N,  42 

- Whiteoak  brothers.  Mr,  9 

Desperate  hours.  Hayes,  J.  A.  M,  18 
Dineen,  Joseph  F.  Anatomy  of  a  crime.  S,  35 
Dinner  party.  Finletter,  G.  N,  42 
Doctor  Pygmalion.  Maltz,  M.  Ja,  2 
Don  Camillo’s  dilemma.  Guareschi,  G.  S,  35 
Donald,  David,  ed.  Inside  Lincoln’s  cabinet. 
S,  36 

Douglas,  Lloyd  C.  Robe.  Mr,  9 
Douglas,  William  O.  Almanac  of  liberty. 
S,  36 

Duggan,  Alfred  L.  Lady  for  ransom.  M,  18 
DuMaurier,  Daphne.  Mary  Anne.  Ja,  2 
Early  in  the  morning.  Edey,  M.  Mr,  11 
East  of  the  sun  and  west  of  the  moon. 

Asbjornsen,  P.  C.  J,  28 
Edey,  Marion.  Early  in  the  morning.  Mr,  1 1 
Edmonds,  Walter  D.  Matchlock  gun.  Mr,  13 
Eggleston,  George  T.  Tahiti,  voyage  through 
paradise.  Mr,  1 1 

Eleanor  of  Aquitaine  and  the  four  kings. 
Kelly,  A.  Ja,  1 

Elisha  Kent  Kane  and  the  seafaring  fron¬ 
tier.  Mirsky,  J.  S,  33 

Ellsberg,  Edward.  Mid  watch.  Mr,  10 
Enright,  Elizabeth.  Saturdays.  Mr,  13 
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Family  grandstand.  Brink,  C.  R.  J,  27 
Far,  far  from  home.  McKenney,  R.  J,  26 
Farewell,  my  general.  Seifert,  S.  S,  35 
Father,  dear  father.  Bemelmans,  L.  Mr,  11 
Fergusson,  Flarvey.  Conquest  of  Don  Pedro. 

.  S*  S.5 

Fermi,  Laura.  Atoms  in  the  family.  J,  26 
Finletter,  Gretchen.  Dinner  party.  N,  42 
Finnegan  II,  his  nine  lives.  Bailey,  C.  S. 
Mr,  12 

Flesch,  Rudolph.  How  to  make  sense.  Mr, 
12 

Flexner,  James  T.  Traitor  and  the  spy. 
Mr,  12 

Foreigner.  Malvern,  G.  N,  44 
Forty  plus  and  fancy  free.  Kimbrough,  E. 
Mr,  12 

Galsworthy,  John.  Man  of  property.  M,  18 
Gambler.  Brand,  M.  M,  18 
Gann,  Ernest  K.  Soldier  of  fortune.  S,  35 
Gardner,  Erie  Stanley.  Case  of  the  fugitive 
nurse.  Ja,  2 

-  Case  of  the  green-eyed  sister. 

Mr,  10 

-  Neighborhood  frontiers.  S,  34 

Gault,  William  C.  Thunder  road.  J,  27 
General  Dean’s  story.  Dean,  W.  F.  Ja,  1 
Gertrude  Lawrence  as  Mrs.  A.  Aldrich,  R. 
S.  N,  41,  46 

Gift  from  the  sea.  Lindbergh,  A.  M.  S,  34 
Glasgow,  Ellen.  Woman  within.  M,  17,  20 
Glass  village.  Queen,  E.,  pseud.  S,  35 
Glory,  God  and  gold.  Wellman,  P.  I.  M,  1 9 
Go,  team,  go!  Tunis,  J.  R.  J,  28 
Godden,  Rumer.  Hans  Christian  Andersen. 

s>  33 

Gollomb,  Joseph.  Albert  Schweitzer.  M,  20 
Good  man.  Young,  J.  Mr,  1 1 
Good  morning.  Miss  Dove.  Patton,  F.  G. 
M,  19 

Graham,  Alberta  P.  Great  bands  of  Amer¬ 
ica.  Ja,  2 

-  La  Salle,  river  explorer.  S,  37 

Grandfather  tales.  Chase,  R.,  ed.  J,  27 
Grapes  of  Canaan.  Loomis,  A.  J,  27 
Great  bands  of  America.  Graham,  A.  P. 
Ja,  2 

Great-grandfather  in  the  honey  tree. 

Swayne,  S.  and  Z.  S,  37 
Grey,  Zane.  Trail  driver.  N,  43 

- U.  P.  trail.  N,  43 

Guareschi,  Giovanni.  Don  Camillo’s  di¬ 
lemma.  S,  35 


Hagedorn,  Hermann.  Roosevelt  family  of 
Sagamore  Hill.  M,  17 
Haggard,  Sir  Henry  Rider.  She.  Mr,  10 
Haig-Brown,  Roderick  L.  Mounted  police 
patrol.  J,  27 

Halfway  to  heaven.  Knight,  R.  A.  Mr,  14 
Hall,  Marjory.  Star  Island.  S,  37 
Hand,  Learned.  Spirit  of  liberty.  J,  26 
Handsome  road.  Bristow,  G.  S,  34 
Hans  Christian  Andersen.  Godden,  R.  S,  33 
Harkness,  Georgia  Elma.  Toward  under¬ 
standing  the  Bible.  S,  36 
Harrer,  Heinrich.  Seven  years  in  Tibet. 
M,  18 

Harris,  Margaret  and  John.  Arrow  in  the 
moon.  S,  35 

Hartog,  Jan  de.  Little  ark.  /,  27 
Haycox,  Ernest.  Prairie  guns.  S,  35 
Hayes,  Joseph  A.  Desperate  hours.  M,  18 
Heidi.  Spyri,  J.  S,  37 

Helm,  Edith  Benham.  Captains  and  the 
kings.  S,  36 

Henry  and  Beezus.  Cleary,  B.  Mr,  12 
Henry  and  Ribsy.  Cleary,  B.  J,  27 
Flenry,  Marguerite.  Justin  Morgan  had  a 
horse.  S,  37 

Heyer,  Georgette.  Toll  gate.  N,  42,  47 
Hopkins,  Tom  J.  Crown  rides  high.  Mr,  10 
How  to  make  sense.  Flesch,  R.  Mr,  12 
Howard,  Elizabeth.  Star  to  follow,  S,  37 
Howells,  William  M.  Back  of  history.  Ja,  1 
Hyman,  Mac.  No  time  for  sergeants.  /,  27 
Hyman,  Sidney.  American  president.  M,  19 
In  the  steps  of  Jesus.  Morton,  H.  Mr,  14 
Indonesia:  land  of  challenge.  Bro,  M.  H. 
L26 

Inside  Lincoln’s  cabinet.  Donald,  D.,  ed. 
S,  36 

Invitation  to  learning.  Columbia  Broad¬ 
casting  System.  S,  36 

Iongh,  Jane  de.  Margaret  of  Austria.  J,  26 
Jack  tales.  Chase,  R.,  ed.  Mr,  1 1 
James,  Will.  Smoky,  the  cow  horse.  Mr,  13 
Just  half  a  world  away.  Lyon,  J.  S,  34 
Justin  Morgan  had  a  horse.  Henry,  M.  S,  37 
Kalashnikoff,  Nicholas.  My  friend  Yakub. 
W.43 

Kane,  Harnett  Thomas.  Spies  for  the  blue 
and  gray.  S,  36 

Kelland,  Clarence  Buddington.  Dangerous 
angel.  Mr,  10 

Kelly,  Amy.  Eleanor  of  Aquitaine  and  the 
four  kings.  Ja,  1 
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Kimbrough,  Emily.  Forty  plus  and  fancy 
free.  Mr,  12 

King’s  rangers.  Brick,  J.  Mr,  9 
Ivjelgaard,  James  A.  Big  Red.  Mr,  13 
Knight,  Eric.  Lassie,  Come-home.  Mr,  13 
Knight,  Ruth  A.  Halfway  to  heaven.  Mr,  14 
Krumgold,  Joseph.  And  now  Miguel.  Mr,  13 
Ladies  of  courage.  Roosevelt,  E.,  and 

Hickok,  L.  A.  S,  36 

Lady  for  ransom.  Duggan,  A.  L.  M,  18 
LaFarge,  John.  Manner  is  ordinary.  S,  33 
LaFarge,  Oliver.  Cochise  of  Arizona.  Mr,  14 
Lamb,  Harold.  Charlemagne.  M,  17 
La  Salle,  river  explorer.  Graham,  A.  P. 
5>37 

Lassie,  Come-home.  Knight,  E.  Mr,  13 
Lawson,  Robert.  Mr.  Revere  and  I.  Mr,  10 

-  Rabbit  hill.  Ja,  3 

- Tough  winter.  AT,  43 

Leavitt,  Robert  K.  Chip  on  grandma’s 

shoulder.  Mr,  12 

Lindbergh,  Anne  Morrow.  Gift  from  the 
sea.  S,  34 

Lindbergh,  Charles  A.  Spirit  of  St.  Louis. 
M,  18 

Little  ark.  de  Hartog,  J.  /,  27 

Little  house  in  the  Big  Woods.  Wilder, 

L,  I.  N,  43 

Little  town  on  the  prairie.  Wilder,  L.  I. 

M,  20 

Lockridge,  Richard  and  Frances.  Death  and 
the  gentle  bull.  S,  35 

Loomis,  Albertine.  Grapes  of  Canaan.  J,  27 
Lost  worlds.  White,  A.  T.  M,  20 
Love  is  eternal.  Stone,  I.  N,  43,  47 
Lowance,  Kathleen.  Much  ado  about  music. 
J,  28 

Lyon,  Jean.  Just  half  a  world  away.  S,  34 
McCormick,  Dell  J.  Paul  Bunyan  swings 
his  axe.  M,  19 

McCracken,  Harold.  Pirate  of  the  North. 

37 

McGraw,  Eloise  J.  Mara,  daughter  of  the 
Nile.  Ja,  3 

MacGregor,  Ellen.  Miss  Pickerell  and  the 
Geiger  counter.  Mr,  13 

- Miss  Pickerell  goes  undersea.  Mr, 

*3 

-  Miss  Pickerell  goes  to  the  Arctic. 

N,  44 

Maclnnes,  Helen.  Pray  for  a  brave  heart. 
N,  42 

McKenney,  Ruth.  Far,  far  from  home. 
/,  26,  29 


Madame  de  Pompadour.  Mitford,  N.  J,  26 
Magical  melons.  Brink,  C.  J,  27 
Maltz,  Maxwell.  Doctor  Pygmalion.  Ja,  2 
Malvern,  Gladys.  Foreigner.  N,  44 
Mamie  Doud  Eisenhower.  Brandon,  D.  S, 

33 

Man  of  property.  Galsworthy,  J.  M,  18 
Man,  time,  and  fossils.  Moore,  R.  E.  Mr,  12 
Manner  is  ordinary.  LaFarge,  J.  S,  33 
Mannix,  Jule,  Adventure  happy.  M,  18 
Mara,  daughter  of  the  Nile.  McGraw,  E.  J. 
Ja,  3 

Margaret  of  Austria.  Iongh,  J.  J,  26 
Mary  Anne.  DuMaurier,  D.  Ja,  2 
Mason,  Van  Wyck.  Blue  hurricane.  N,  00 

-  Winter  at  Valley  Forge,  Mr,  12 

Matchlock  gun.  Edmonds,  W.  D.  Mr,  13 
Maurois,  Andr£.  Alexandre  Dumas.  N,  00 
Meader,  Stephen.  Boy  with  a  pack.  J,  28 
Michener,  James  A.  Sayonara.  M,  19 
Mid  watch.  Ellsberg,  E.  Mr,  10 
Mirsky,  Jeannette.  Elisha  Kent  Kane  and 
the  seafaring  frontier.  S,  33 
Miss  Pickerell  and  the  Geiger  counter.  Mac¬ 
Gregor,  E.  Mr,  13 

Miss  Pickerell  goes  undersea.  MacGregor, 
E.  Mr,  13 

Miss  Pickerell  goes  to  the  Arctic.  Mac¬ 
Gregor,  E.  N,  44 

Mr.  Hobbs’  vacation.  Streeter,  E.  S,  35 
Mr.  Revere  and  I.  Lawson,  R.  Mr,  10 
Mitchell,  Faye  L.  Pitch  in  his  hair.  N,  44 
Mitford,  Nancy.  Madame  de  Pompadour. 
J,  26 

Moore,  Ruth  E.  Man,  time,  and  fossils. 
Mr,  12 

Morton,  Henry  C.  V.  In  the  steps  of  Jesus. 
Mr,  14 

Mounted  police  patrol.  Haig-Brown,  R.  L. 
J,  27 

Much  ado  about  music.  Lowance,  K.  J,  28 
Murchie,  Guy.  Song  of  the  sky.  S,  36 
My  friend  Yakub.  Kalashnikoff,  N.  N,  43 
My  several  worlds.  Buck,  P.  N,  41 
Neighborhood  frontiers.  Gardner,  E.  S.  S, 

34 

New  Testament,  Bible.  M,  19 
Newcomer.  Davis,  C.  B.  Mr,  13 
No  time  for  sergeants.  Hyman,  M.  J,  27 
Norton,  Alice  M.,  ed.  Space  pioneers.  Mr,  13 
Of  whales  and  men.  Robertson,  R.  B.  S,  34 
Old  country  store.  Carson,  G.  S,  36 
Old  Judge  Priest.  Cobb,  I.  S.  S,  35 
Oregon  trail.  Parkman,  F.  Ja,  2 
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O’Rourke,  Frank.  Ride  west.  S,  35 
Other  side  of  the  fence.  Tunis,  J.  R.  Ja,  3 
Otis  Spofford.  Cleary,  B.  Ja ,  2 
Parkman,  Francis.  Oregon  trail.  Ja,  2 
Passage  in  the  night.  Asch,  S.  Ja,  2 
Patton,  Frances  G.  Good  morning,  Miss 
Dove.  M,  19 

Paul  Bunyan  swings  his  axe.  McCormick, 
D.  J.  M,  19 

Pioneers.  Schaefer,  J.  W.  S,  35 
Pirate  of  the  North.  McCracken,  H.  S,  37 
Pitch  in  his  hair.  Mitchell,  F.  L.  N,  44 
Pocket  full  of  rye.  Christie,  A.  S,  34 
Ponder  heart.  Welty,  E.  Mr,  10 
Prairie  guns.  Haycox,  E.  S,  35 
Pray  for  a  brave  heart.  Maclnnes,  H.  N,  42 
Proust,  Marcel.  Cities  of  the  plain.  M,  19 
Quaker  bride.  Whitney,  J.  Ja,  3 
Queen,  Ellery,  pseud.  Glass  village.  S,  35 
Quest  in  the  desert.  Andrews,  R.  C.  N,  43 
Rabbit  hill.  Lawson,  R.  Ja,  3 
Radio  amateur’s  novice  license:  questions 
and  answers.  M,  19 
Raroia.  Danielsson,  B.  M,  18 
Reason  why.  Woodham-Smith,  C.  Ja,  2 
Rebel  Rose.  Ross,  I.  N,  42 
Rennie,  Ysabel.  Blue  chip.  Mr,  10 
Return  of  Jeeves.  Wodehouse,  P.  G.  S,  36 
Rice,  Grantland.  Tumult  and  the  shouting. 
42,  45 

Ride  west.  O’Rourke,  F.  S,  35 
Robe.  Douglas,  L.  C.  Mr,  9 
Robertson,  Robert  B.  Of  whales  and  men. 
34 

Roman  wall.  Bryher,  pseud.  Mr,  9 
Roosevelt,  Eleanor  and  DeWitt,  William. 

UN:  Today  and  tomorrow.  Ja,  2 
Roosevelt,  Eleanor  and  Hickok,  Lorena  A. 

Ladies  of  courage.  S,  36 
Roosevelt  family  of  Sagamore  Hill.  Hage- 
dorn,  H.  M,  17 

Ross,  Ishbel.  Rebel  Rose.  N,  42 
Royal  family.  Berton,  P.  Mr,  1 1 
Saturdays.  Enright,  E.  Mr,  13 
Sayonara.  Michener,  J.  A.  M,  19 
Schaefer,  Jack  Warner.  Pioneers.  S,  35 
Schoonover,  Lawrence.  Spider  king.  M,  19 
Sea  pup.  Binns,  A.  Mr,  12 
Seasoned  with  salt.  Arny,  M.  T.  J,  25 
Seifert,  Shirley.  Farewell,  my  general.  S,  35 
Seven  years  in  Tibet.  Harrer,  H.  M,  18 
Shadrach.  Dejong,  M.  Mr,  13 
She.  Haggard,  H.  R.  Mr,  10 
Shooting  star.  Benary-Isbert,  M.  S,  36 


Short,  Luke,  pseud.  Silver  rock.  Mr,  10 
Siemel,  Sasha.  Tigrero!  Ja,  2 
Silver  rock.  Short,  L.,  pseud.  Mr,  10 
Sing  in  the  dark.  Thomas,  M.  M.  N,  44 
Smith,  Walter  W.  Views  of  sport.  Mr,  12 
Smoky,  the  cow  horse.  James,  W.  Mr,  13 
So  many  steps  to  death.  Christie,  A.  S,  34 
Soldier  of  fortune.  Gann,  E.  K.  S,  35 
Song  of  the  sky.  Murchie,  G.  S,  36 
Space  pioneers.  Norton,  A.  M.,  ed.  Mr,  13 
Spare  room.  White,  N.  G.  Mr,  10 
Spider  king.  Schoonover,  L.  M,  19 
Spies  for  the  blue  and  gray.  Kane,  H.  T. 
S,  36 

Spirit  of  liberty.  Hand,  L.  J,  26 

Spirit  of  St.  Louis.  Lindbergh,  C.  A.  M,  18 

Spyri,  Johanna.  Heidi.  S,  37 

Star  to  follow.  Howard,  E.  S,  37 

Star  Island.  Hall,  M.  S,  37 

Stars  at  noon.  Cochran,  J.  N,  42 

Steele,  William.  Winter  danger.  S,  37 

Stillson,  Blanche.  Wings,  N,  43 

Stone,  Irving.  Love  is  eternal.  N,  43,  47 

Story  of  John  Paul  Jones.  Vinton,  I.  Mr,  14 

Story  of  man.  Coon,  C.  S.  J,  25 

Story  of  the  Trapp  family  singers.  Trapp, 

M.  A.  M,  18 

Stout,  Rex.  Black  mountain.  S,  35 
Streeter,  Edward.  Mr.  Hobbs’  vacation.  S, 
35 

Swayne,  Sam  and  Zoa.  Great-grandfather  in 
the  honey  tree.  S,  37 
Syrett,  Harold  C.  Andrew  Jackson.  J,  26 
Taft  story.  White,  W.  S.  J,  26 
Tahiti,  voyage  through  paradise.  Eggleston, 
G.  T.  Mr,  1 1 

Terrill,  Rogers,  ed.  Argosy  book  of  sea 
stories.  Mr,  10 

Thanksgiving  story.  Dalgliesh,  A.  S,  37 
That  reminds  me.  Barkley,  A.  W.  N,  41 
This  side  of  glory.  Bristow,  G.  S,  34 
Thomas,  Maude  Morgan.  Sing  in  the  dark. 

N,  44 

Thunder  road.  Gault,  W.  C.  J,  27 
Tigrero!  Siemel,  S.  Ja,  2 
Toll  gate.  Heyer,  G.  N,  42,  47 
Tough  winter.  Lawson,  R.  N,  43 
Toward  understanding  the  Bible.  Harkness, 
G.  E.  S,  36 

Trail  driver.  Grey,  Z.  N,  43 
Traitor  and  the  spy.  Flexner,  J.  T.  Mr,  12 
Trapp,  Maria  A.  Story  of  the  Trapp  family 
singers.  M,  18 
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Treasure-diving  holidays.  Crile,  J.  and  B. 

S>  34 

Troubled  border.  Allen,  T.  D.,  pseud.  N, 
42 

Tumult  and  the  shouting.  Rice,  G.  N,  42, 
45 

Tunis,  John  R.  Go,  team,  go!  J,  28 

-  Other  side  of  the  fence.  Ja,  3 

Twain,  Mark,  pseud.  Adventures  of  Tom 
Sawyer.  S,  37 

Ullman,  James  Ramsey.  Banner  in  the  sky. 
N,44 

UN:  Today  and  tomorrow.  Roosevelt,  E., 
and  DeWitt,  W.  Ja,  2 
U.  P.  trail.  Grey,  Z.  N,  43 
U.  S.  Grant  and  the  American  military  tra¬ 
dition.  Catton,  B.  J,  26 
Variable  winds  at  Talna.  De  La  Roche,  M. 
N,  42 

View  from  Pompey’s  head.  Basso,  H.  M,  18 
Views  of  sport.  Smith,  W.  W.  Mr,  12 
Vinton,  Iris.  Story  of  John  Paul  Jones. 
Mr,  14 

Waldeck,  Theodore  J.  White  panther.  M, 
20 

Wallop,  Douglass.  Year  the  Yankees  lost 
the  pennant.  Mr,  10 

Watch  for  a  tall  white  sail.  Bell,  M.  E. 
Mr,  12 


We  came  to  America.  Cavannah,  F.,  ed. 

^42 

Wellman,  Paul  I.  Glory,  God  and  gold. 
M,  19 

Welty,  Eudora.  Ponder  heart.  Mr,  10 
White,  Anne  Terry.  Lost  worlds.  M,  20 
White,  Nelia  G.  Spare  room.  Mr,  10 
White  gate.  Chase,  M.  E.  S,  34 
White  and  the  gold.  Costain,  T.  B.  N,  43 
White  panther.  Waldeck,  T.  J.  M,  20 
White,  William  S.  Taft  story.  J,  26 
Whiteoak  brothers.  De  La  Roche,  M.  Mr,  9 
Whitney,  Janet.  Quaker  bride.  Ja,  3 
Wilder,  Laura  Ingalls.  Little  house  in  the 
Big  Woods.  AT,  43 

- Little  town  on  the  prairie.  M,  20 

Williams,  James  H.  Bandoola.  J,  25 
Wings.  Stillson,  B.  N,  43 
Winter  at  Valley  Forge.  Mason,  V.  Mr,  12 
Winter  danger.  Steele,  W.  S,  37 
Wodehouse,  P.  G.  Return  of  Jeeves.  S,  36 
Woman  within.  Glasgow,  E.  M,  17 
Wonderful  winter.  Chute,  M.  N,  43 
Woodham-Smith,  C.  Reason  why,  Ja,  2 
Year  the  Yankees  lost  the  pennant.  Wallop, 
D.  Mr,  10 

Young,  Jefferson.  Good  man.  Mr,  11 
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NEW  TALKING  BOOKS 

The  following  Talking  Books,  recently  recorded  for  the  Library  of  Congress,  may  now 
be  borrowed  from  your  regular  distributing  library. 

AFB— American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

APH  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  Louisville,  Kentucky 
RNIB  Royal  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  London,  England 


Animals 

Martini,  Helen 

My  zoo  family.  (Harper  1955)  lor,  read 
by  Terry  Sales.  APH 

A  wonderfully  interesting  account  of  life 
behind  the  scenes  at  the  Bronx  Zoo,  by  the 
woman  who  became  foster  mother  to  such 
unusual  charges  as  lions,  tigers,  jaguars, 
gorillas,  and  many  more. 

Biography 

Freeman,  Douglas  S. 

George  Washington.  Volume  VI:  Patriot 
and  president.  (Scribner  1954)  26r,  read 
by  Walter  Gerard.  APH 

This  volume  of  a  valuable  series  deals 


with  Washington’s  career  from  his  return 
to  Mount  Vernon  at  the  end  of  the  War  for 
Independence  to  his  re-election  to  the 
Presidency  in  1793. 

Havighurst,  Walter 
Annie  Oakley  of  the  Wild  West.  (Mac¬ 
millan  1954)  i2r,  read  by  Terry  Sales. 
APH 

A  delightful,  well  documented  biography 
of  the  famous  American  markswoman  who 
traveled  with  Buffalo  Bill’s  Wild  West 
Show  in  this  country  and  abroad. 

Ho  are,  Geoffrey 

The  missing  Macleans.  (Viking  1955)  lor, 
read  by  George  Walsh.  APH 

Reviewed  on  page  6 
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Hope,  Bob 
Have  tux,  will  travel,  as  told  to  Pete 
Martin.  (Simon  8c  Schuster  1954)  lgr, 
read  by  Bud  Abbott.  APH 

An  entertaining  biography  of  the  popu¬ 
lar  comedian,  full  of  energy,  anecdotes,  and 
the  nostalgia  of  vaudeville’s  early  days. 

Leslie,  Anita 

The  remarkable  Mr.  Jerome.  (Holt  1954) 
i6r,  read  by  William  Gladden.  APH 

An  intimate  portrait  of  English  aris¬ 
tocracy  in  the  latter  half  of  the  19th  cen¬ 
tury,  focussed  on  the  life  of  Leonard 
Jerome,  millionaire  sportsman  and  grand¬ 
father  of  Sir  Winston  Churchill.  A  grand 
biography  in  the  grand  manner. 

Moore,  Ruth  E. 

Charles  Darwin.  (Knopf  1955)  gr,  read  by 
Ken  Meeker.  APH 

A  clear  account  of  the  life,  ideas  and 
writings  of  Darwin,  with  particular  atten¬ 
tion  to  his  five-year  voyage  around  the 
world  and  to  his  theories  in  the  Origin  of 
the  Species  and  The  Descent  of  Man. 

Pearson,  Hesketh 

Sir  Walter  Scott.  (Harper  1954)  i8r,  read 
by  Noel  Leslie.  AFB 

A  skilful  portrait  of  the  celebrated  Scot¬ 
tish  poet  and  novelist,  whose  buoyant  per¬ 
sonality  pervades  every  page.  Here  are  both 
sides  of  the  extraordinary  man:  the  great 
romantic  and  the  great-hearted  gentleman 
of  uncompromising  honor. 

Sheean,  Vincent 

Mahatma  Gandhi.  (Knopf  lqKfj)  qr,  read 
by  Milton  Metz.  APH 

A  clear  and  objective  study  of  the  life 
and  works  of  Gandhi,  successfully  commu¬ 
nicating  the  magnetism  of  the  man.  Excel¬ 
lent  for  teen-agers  as  well  as  adults. 

Description  and  Travel 

Corbett,  Jim 

The  temple  tiger.  (Oxford  1954)  gr,  read 
by  John  Cannon.  AFB 

Another  extraordinary  chapter  in  the 
life  of  Colonel  Jim  Corbett,  hunter  of  man- 
eating  tigers  and  superb  story-teller.  Packed 
with  the  jungle  knowledge  of  a  lifetime, 
the  book  recreates  all  the  flavor  and  ten¬ 


sion  of  man  against  beast  in  the  Kumaon 
hills  of  Northern  India. 

Huxley,  Julian  S. 

From  an  antique  land.  (Crown  1954)  i8r, 
read  by  Livingston  Gilbert.  APH 

As  director-general  of  unesco,  the  au¬ 
thor  made  an  extensive  tour  of  the  Middle 
East  in  1948.  As  humanist,  scientist,  and 
evolutionary  thinker,  he  records  here  much 
more  than  his  impressions  of  the  trip,  skil¬ 
fully  exploring  the  multi-faceted  history  of 
the  original  home  of  civilization. 

Phillips,  Wendell 

Qataban  and  Sheba.  (Harcourt  1955)  i6r, 
read  by  Kermit  Murdock.  AFB 

A  fascinating  account  of  four  expeditions 
into  the  ancient  kingdoms  on  the  Biblical 
spice  routes  of  Arabia. 

Essays 

Trilling,  Lionel 

The  opposing  self.  (Viking  1955)  i4r, 
read  by  Alexander  Scourby.  AFB 

Nine  distinguished  essays  in  criticism,  in¬ 
cluding:  Poet  as  hero:  Keats  in  his  letters; 
George  Orwell  and  the  politics  of  truth; 
Little  Dorrit;  Anna  Karenina;  and  others. 
A  lively  and  stimulating  collection,  with 
the  connecting  theme  of  “the  idea  of  the 
self”. 

Fiction 

Coles,  Manning,  pseud. 

The  man  in  the  green  hat.  (Doubleday 
1955)  lor>  read  by  Richard  Wangerin. 
APH 

A  gaily  preposterous  mystery  story,  and 
one  of  Coles’  best  recent  books. 

Corbett,  Elizabeth  F. 

Our  Mrs.  Meigs.  (Lippincott  1954)  25r, 
read  by  Dale  Carter.  APH 

Adventures  of  a  sprightly  nonagenarian 
whose  activities,  including  romance,  are 
predicated  on  the  theory  that  old  age  does 
not  begin  until  “the  day  you  cease  to  im¬ 
pinge  hopefully  on  the  future”. 

Dickens,  Charles 

A  tale  of  two  cities.  (Modern  Library) 
24r,  read  by  Felix  Deebank.  AFB 

Classic  novel  of  the  French  Revolution, 
and  the  people  who  lived  and  died  during 
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the  Reign  of  Terror.  Inspired  by  Carlyle’s 
dramatic  history,  this  is  a  powerful  story 
of  social  upheaval,  leading  to  the  famous 
self-immolation  scene  at  the  guillotine. 

Erskine,  Margaret,  pseud. 

Old  Mrs.  Ommanney  is  dead.  (Double¬ 
day  1955)  nr,  read  by  George  Patterson. 
APH 

An  entertaining  detective  story  with  a 
highly  melodramatic  finale. 

Garth,  David 

Three  roads  to  a  star.  (Putnam  1955)  igr, 
read  by  James  Van  Sickle.  APH 

A  novel  of  international  intrigue  aboard 
an  American  cruiser  in  the  Mediterranean. 

Gipson,  Frederick  B. 

Recollection  Creek.  (Harper  1955)  7r, 
read  by  Burt  Blackwell.  APH 

An  amusing  regional  novel  of  backwoods 
Texas,  chock  full  of  the  most  outlandish 
tales  you  ever  heard! 

Household,  Geoffrey 
Fellow  passenger.  (Little,  Brown  1955) 
i2r,  read  by  George  Patterson.  APH 
Reviewed  on  page  6 

O’Meara,  Walter 

The  Spanish  bride.  (Putnam  1954)  22r, 
read  by  Livingston  Gilbert.  APH 

Vivid  historical  novel  of  Spanish  America 
in  the  1700s,  and  a  beautiful  Castilian 
dancer  who  sought  refuge  there. 

Reese,  John  H. 

The  high  passes.  (Little,  Brown  1954) 
nr,  read  by  Burt  Blackwell.  APH 

Western  story  of  a  young  man’s  first  en¬ 
counter  with  a  senseless  code  of  violence. 

Thane,  Elswyth,  pseud. 

Letter  to  a  stranger.  (Duell,  Sloan  & 
Pearce  1954)  7r,  read  by  Terry  Sales. 
APH 

A  warm-hearted  novelist  tries  to  help  a 
fan-mail  correspondent,  and  finds  herself 
involved  in  some  unforeseen  romances.  A 
fantastic  tale,  charmingly  written. 

Zara,  Louis 

Blessed  is  the  land.  (Crown  1954)  i2r, 
read  by  Terry  Sales.  APH 

An  effective  story  of  the  first  Jewish  im¬ 
migrants  in  the  New  World  in  1654. 


Juvenile  Fiction 

Baker,  Nina  B. 

Pike  of  Pike's  Peak.  (Harcourt  1953)  4r, 
read  by  Ken  Meeker.  APH 

A  thrilling  account  of  Zebulon  Pike, 
soldier  and  explorer  in  the  early  days  of 
our  nation.  For  ages  9-15. 

Carlson,  Natalie 

Alphonse ,  that  bearded  one.  (Harcourt 
1954)  lr,  read  by  William  Gladden.  APH 

A  French  Canadian  tall  tale  of  how  a 
bear  recruit  in  the  French  army  brings 
about  peace  with  the  Iroquois.  For  ages 
8-10. 

The  talking  cat,  retold.  (Harper  1952) 
2r,  read  by  Kaye  Seecamp.  APH 

For  children  past  the  fairy  tale  age,  for 
any  age  addicted  to  tall  tales,  these  delight¬ 
ful  fables  of  human  foibles  are  a  rare  treas¬ 
ure,  with  their  French  Canadian  flavor 
delectably  preserved.  For  ages  9-11. 

DeJong,  Meindert 

The  wheel  on  the  school.  (Harper  1954) 
lor,  read  by  Ken  Meeker.  APH 

A  highly  original  story  about  the  effects 
of  a  child’s  essay  on  storks  on  a  Dutch  fish¬ 
ing  village  where  storks  were  unknown. 
Excellent  for  ages  10  up. 

Douglas,  Emily  T. 

Appleseed  farm.  (Abingdon  1948)  2r,  read 
by  Terry  Sales.  APH 

The  spirit  of  Johnny  Appleseed,  most 
typical  and  beloved  folk-hero  of  the  Middle 
West,  is  revived  in  this  charming  little 
story  for  ages  8-10. 

Enright,  Elizabeth 

Then  there  were  five.  (Rinehart  1944)  8r, 
read  by  Dale  Carter.  APH 

A  fine  story  of  four  children  and  a  new 
member  of  the  family,  a  boy  left  alone  by 
the  death  of  his  guardian.  For  ages  9-12. 

Godden,  Rumer 

Impunity  Jane.  (Viking  1954)  ir,  read  by 
Dale  Carter.  APH 

Impunity  Jane  was  a  sturdy  little  doll 
whose  wish  to  ride  in  someone’s  pocket 
finally  came  true.  A  small  literary  master¬ 
piece,  for  ages  6-10. 
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Pace,  Mildred  M. 

Home  is  where  the  heart  is.  (Whittlesey 
J954)  6r,  read  by  Terry  Sales.  APH 

A  novel  of  Kentucky  and  a  patriarchal 
life  in  the  old  tradition.  In  the  great  old 
Marston  house  a  young  orphan  learns  the 
meaning  of  love.  For  ages  12-16. 

Political  Science 

Hoskins,  Halford  L. 

The  Middle  East.  (Macmillan  1954)  igr, 
read  by  Paul  Clark.  APH 

A  detailed  study  of  the  contemporary 
Middle  East,  and  its  vulnerability  both 
from  within  and  without  its  borders. 
Against  the  background  of  known  Soviet 
objectives  in  this  area,  the  author  examines 
its  significance  for  western  democracies. 

Religion 

The  following  records,  available  from 
the  28  distributing  libraries,  may  also  be 
purchased  at  the  prices  quoted  from  the 
Xavier  Society  for  the  Blind,  154  East  23rd 
Street,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 

Holy  Bible 

The  Book  of  Psalms  and  the  Canticles  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  1950  ed. 
i4r,  read  by  Peter  Lucas.  RCA  $7 

The  New  Testament.  Challoner-Rheims 


version.  1950  ed.  4or,  read  by  Peter  Lucas. 
RCA  $20 

Science 

Irvine,  William 

Apes ,  angels,  and  Victorians.  (McGraw- 
Hill  1955)  23r,  read  by  Kermit  Murdock. 
AFB 

Reviewed  on  page  5 

Kimble,  George  H.  T. 

Our  American  weather.  (McGraw-Hill 
1955)  *6r,  read  by  William  Gladden. 
APH 

Fascinating  fact  about  the  “unrivaled  in¬ 
dividuality”  of  American  weather,  by  an 
English  meteorologist. 

Moore,  Patrick 

A  guide  to  the  planets.  (Norton  1954) 
lor,  read  by  Paul  Clark.  APH 

This  authoritative  review  of  the  solar 
system  discusses  future  space  travel  and  the 
possibility  of  life  on  other  planets. 

Woodbury,  David  O. 

Atoms  for  peace.  (Dodd,  Mead  1955)  nr, 
read  by  Milton  Metz.  APH 

A  timely  investigation  of  the  possible 
peacetime  uses  of  the  greatest  power  re¬ 
serve  in  man’s  possession. 


AVAILABLE  FROM  PRIVATE  LIBRARIES 


Braille  Circulating  Library 
704  West  Grace  Street 
Richmond  20,  Virginia 

Murray,  Andrew 

Waiting  on  God.  (Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.) 
4r,  read  by  William  Gladden.  APH 


Lutheran  Church,  Missouri  Synod 
1648  East  85th  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois 

Knoernschild,  Rev.  E.  J. 

The  chapel  window.  7r,  dubbed  from 
tapes.  APH 
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APES,  ANGELS,  AND  VICTORIANS.  By 

William  Irvine.  McGraw-Hill.  $5 

By  Ruth  Moore 

(From  The  Saturday  Review, 

April  23,  1955) 

It  was  another  of  those  periods,  much 
like  the  present,  when  the  beliefs  on  which 
men  had  based  their  lives  had  been  badly 
shaken.  The  publication  of  Charles  Dar¬ 
win’s  Origin  of  Species  on  November  24, 
1859  had  done  the  shaking. 

When  the  British  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science  met  at  Oxford  late 
in  June  i860  a  clash  over  the  issues  Darwin 
had  raised  was  inevitable.  Darwin  was  not 
present.  His  gentleness  and  his  physical  in¬ 
ability  to  endure  public  controversy  made 
his  attendance  almost  unthinkable. 

But  Darwin  and  evolution  had  a  cham¬ 
pion,  the  thirty-five-year-old  biologist  T.  H. 
(Thomas  Henry)  Huxley.  Huxley  had 
found  in  the  Origin  the  scientific  explana¬ 
tion  of  life’s  origins  and  diversity  that  he 
had  been  seeking.  Furthermore,  the  “wild¬ 
cat”  in  him  had  been  aroused  by  the  in¬ 
stant  and  devastating  attack  made  on  the 
new  theory. 

When  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  in  his  ad¬ 
dress  at  the  meeting,  icily  asked  Huxley 
whether  it  was  through  his  grandmother  or 
grandfather  that  he  claimed  descent  from 
an  ape,  Huxley  decided  to  “let  him  have 
it”.  He  answered  with  deadly  effect  that 
turned  the  meeting  into  turmoil  that  he 
would  prefer  an  ape  to  a  brilliant  man 
who  plunged  into  scientific  controversies  of 
which  he  knew  nothing. 

Thus  the  pattern  was  set.  Darwin  built 
the  theory.  Huxley  from  this  point  on 
made  men  face  what  Sir  Charles  Lyell 
called  “the  painful  necessity  of  renouncing 
preconceived  opinions”. 

This  is  one  of  the  great  stories  of  science 
and  history,  a  story  essential  to  under¬ 
standing  the  social  and  scientific  thought 
of  today.  It  is  a  story  that  is  told  with 
scholarship,  accuracy,  and  insight  by  Wil¬ 
liam  Irvine  in  his  Apes,  Angels,  and  Vic¬ 
torians. 

After  opening  with  the  drama  of  Oxford, 
Professor  Irvine  turns  to  the  separate  lives 


of  Darwin  and  Huxley.  He  takes  Huxley 
around  the  world  on  the  voyage  of  the 
Rattlesnake  and  tells  of  his  struggle  to  es¬ 
tablish  himself  as  a  scientist  in  a  society 
where  there  were  few  places  for  such  spe¬ 
cialists. 

He  shifts  then  to  the  full  and  remarkable 
life  of  Darwin.  Here  is  another  enthralling 
voyage  around  the  world,  the  quiet  years  at 
Down,  the  twenty  years  of  work  on  the 
Origin,  the  shock  of  Wallace’s  hitting  upon 
the  same  ideas,  the  writing  of  the  other 
books  that  filled  in  and  strengthened  the 
theory  of  evolution,  the  final  honors,  and 
the  scientific  acceptance  of  the  Origin. 

The  remainder  of  Apes,  Angels,  and  Vic¬ 
torians  is  given  over  to  the  life  of  Huxley, 
a  life  crowded  with  one  stirring  battle  after 
another  for  science  and  evolution. 

The  association  of  the  two  men  was 
never  close.  As  Professor  Irvine  says,  they 
were  united  primarily  by  an  idea.  But  this 
relationship  more  than  justifies  the  com¬ 
bining  of  the  two  biographies  into  one. 
Darwin  in  his  retreat  at  Down  was  so  far 
removed  that  the  tumult  produced  by  his 
theories  often  seems  muted.  In  Huxley’s 
life  the  impact  of  evolution  on  the  thought 
of  the  day  and  particularly  on  religion  hits 
with  full  force.  Here  is  the  battle  in  all  its 
uproar. 

As  a  specialist  in  Victorian  literature  at 
Stanford  University,  Professor  Irvine  writes 
with  authority  of  the  times  of  these  two 
men  and  of  the  great  figures  with  whom 
they  were  -linked,  Gladstone,  Carlyle, 
Hooker,  Lyell,  Balfour,  Spencer,  Arnold. 
...  In  accord  with  his  own  belief  that  char¬ 
acter  is  the  key  to  biography,  he  not  only 
piles  up  a  great  wealth  of  detail  to  show 
Darwin  and  Huxley  as  they  were,  but  ap¬ 
praises,  weighs,  and  analyzes  action  and 
thought. 

.  .  .  This  carefully  documented  and 
thoughtful  book  about  Darwin  and  Huxley 
is  an  important  addition  to  the  new  group 
of  books  on  Darwin  and  evolution.  The 
filling  in  of  the  fossil  record  and  modern 
genetics  have  demonstrated  that  Darwin 
was  right  in  maintaining  that  natural  selec¬ 
tion  is  the  great  force  shaping  life,  and  it 
has  brought  an  intensified  interest  in  Dar¬ 
win. 
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Hoare.  Viking  Press.  $3.75 

Among  the  famous  spy  cases  of  the  Cold 
War,  the  disappearance  in  May  1951  of  two 
high  officials  of  the  British  Foreign  Office 
probably  remains  the  most  baffling.  While 
all  indications  are  that  the  two  diplomats — 
D.  D.  Maclean  and  G.  de  M.  Burgess — 
plunged  behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  to  be 
followed  two  years  later  by  Mrs.  Maclean 
and  her  three  children,  neither  has  the 
desertion  of  the  two  men  been  proven,  nor 
have  the  whereabouts  of  Mrs.  Maclean  and 
the  children  been  ascertained. 

The  Missing  Macleans ,  by  British  foreign 
correspondent  Geoffrey  Hoare,  is  an  in¬ 
quiry  into  the  mystery  of  the  disappearance. 
On  one  level  the  book  reads  like  a  detective 
novel.  With  remarkable  skill  the  author 
has  compiled  all  available  evidence,  re¬ 
traced  the  moves  of  the  protagonists  im¬ 
mediately  before  their  flight,  and  recon¬ 
structed  events  with  the  patience  and 
thoroughness  of  a  criminal  investigator. 

On  another  level  the  book  is  a  touching 
document  humain:  the  story  of  the  brilliant 
young  Maclean,  son  of  a  distinguished 
family  and,  at  thirty-seven,  an  infinitely 
promising  senior  official  of  the  Foreign 
Service;  and  his  wife,  an  American  girl, 
who  in  spite  of  their  difficult  marriage  and 
many  disappointments  remained  loyal  to 
her  husband  and  paid  for  his  loyalty  in  sor¬ 
row  and  agony.  Here  is  the  raw  material 
and  theme  for  a  great  roman  d’ amour. 

...  To  date  the  Soviet  Government  has 
made  no  obvious  use  of  Maclean,  and  has 
denied  any  knowledge  of  his  whereabouts. 
.  .  .  Mr.  Hoare  believes  Maclean  is  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  Soviets  as  a  kind  of  consult¬ 
ant  on  Western  affairs.  .  .  . 

For  the  average  American  reader,  be¬ 
wildered  by  the  appeal  Communism  had 
for  quite  a  few  of  our  own  highly  gifted, 
very  intelligent  public  officials — like  Alger 
Hiss,  for  instance — the  story  of  how  and 
why  Maclean  succumbed  is  of  special  in¬ 
terest  and  timeliness. 

— The  Saturday  Review 


FELLOW  PASSENGER.  By  Geoffrey 

Household.  Little,  Brown.  $3.50 

Since  Graham  Greene  stopped  entertain¬ 
ing  the  public  with  his  spy  thrillers  .  .  .  the 
British  writer  who  has  taken  his  place  in 
hit-and-run  melodrama  is  Geoffrey  House¬ 
hold.  Mr.  Household  is  equally  adept  in 
inventing  complex  suspense  stories,  and  in 
addition  he  manages  to  lighten  them  with 
a  trace  of  humor  and  fantasy.  Fellow  Pas¬ 
senger  is  off  the  well-worn  track  of  the 
novel  of  suspense  since  it  is  based  on  a 
satirical  account  of  the  absurd  dilemmas 
in  which  his  hero  involves  Scotland  Yard, 
the  British  Communist  Party,  and  a  group 
of  atomic  scientists. 

In  all  of  Household’s  novels  the  man 
who  is  hunted  faces  the  imminent  danger 
of  death  without  a  trace  of  fear.  In  Fellow 
Passenger  his  hero  has  borrowed  the  un¬ 
likely  name  of  Claudio  Howard-Wolferstan. 
Actually  he  is  the  son  of  an  adept  English 
thief  who  specialized  in  diamonds  before 
retiring  to  married  life  in  Ecuador.  At  one 
time  he  had  owned  a  large,  rambling  coun¬ 
try  house.  He  tells  his  son  that  a  fortune 
waits  for  him  safely  hidden  in  back  of  an 
attic  fireplace  in  the  old  place.  Claudio 
promptly  sails  to  England  to  reclaim  his 
heritage.  He  discovers  that  the  ancestral 
mansion  is  now  inhabited  by  a  large  col¬ 
lection  of  atomic  scientists  of  both  sexes. 
He  manages  to  break  into  the  house,  is 
discovered,  and  escapes. 

Overnight  Claudio  becomes  the  most 
wanted  man  in  England.  Since  he  had  in  a 
moment  of  youthful  folly  joined  the  Com¬ 
munist  Party,  he  is  labeled  a  spy  and  tool 
of  Russia. 

.  .  .  When  Scotland  Yard  gets  on  his  trail 
he  flees  to  the  Communists,  who  drug  him 
and  send  him  in  a  wooden  crate  to  a  Rus¬ 
sian  steamer  ready  to  sail  with  a  large  party 
of  British  fellow-travelers.  His  escape  from 
that  dilemma  is  the  best  of  all  of  his  ad¬ 
ventures.  .  .  .  According  to  Mr.  Household, 
whose  ingenuity  never  falters,  the  manu¬ 
script  of  Fellow  Passenger  was  written  by 
Claudio  while  he  was  in  the  Tower  of  Lon¬ 
don,  awaiting  death. 

— The  Saturday  Review 
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Biography 

Sandburg,  Carl 

Prairie-town  boy.  (Harcourt  1953)  8r, 
read  by  Tony  Randall.  AFB 

Reviewed  on  page  11. 

Fiction 

Burress,  John 

The  Missouri  traveler.  (Vanguard  1955) 
isr,  read  by  Burt  Blackwell.  APH 

In  a  sleepy  Missouri  town  a  boy  sets  off 
on  a  very  special  journey:  a  search  for  the 
end  of  a  dream  that  seems  too  good  to 
come  true.  The  town  is  finally  stirred  to 
remember  that  dreams  can  come  true — with 
a  little  help. 


Forester,  C.  S. 

The  good  shepherd.  (Little,  Brown  1955) 
i2r,  read  by  Karl  Weber.  AFB 

Reviewed  on  page  13. 

Haggard,  Henry  R. 

King  Solomon’s  mines.  (Dover)  i3r,  read 
by  John  Brewster.  AFB 

High  adventure  in  the  wilds  of  Central 
Africa.  Grim  perils  and  daring  escapes  pace 
the  thrilling  quest  of  King  Solomon’s  Ophir 
against  an  authentic  background  of  a 
strange  civilization. 

Melville,  Herman 

Moby  Dick.  (Random  House  1950)  37r, 

read  by  Karl  Swenson.  AFB 

Classic  allegorical  adventure  of  the  sea. 
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Captain  Ahab’s  relentless  pursuit  of  Moby 
Dick,  the  elusive  white  whale,  symbolizes 
man’s  struggle  against  the  metaphysical  in¬ 
congruities  of  life,  and  his  inevitable  de¬ 
feat. 

Rinehart,  Mary  Roberts 

The  best  of  Tish.  (Rinehart)  26r,  read 
by  Carmen  Mathews.  AFB 

Nearly  three  decades  of  the  hilarious 
Tish  stories,  from  Mind  Over  Motor  (1912) 
to  Tish  Marches  On  (1937).  Here  are  the 
indomitable  Tish  and  her  sidekicks,  Aggie 
and  Lizzie,  drawn  at  their  best  from  the 
popular  Saturday  Evening  Post  series. 

White,  Nelia  Gardner 

The  thorn  tree.  (Viking  iq^)  i2r,  read 
by  Terry  Sales.  APH 

An  intense,  deeply  emotional  study  of  a 
woman’s  abnormal  reaction  to  the  death  of 
her  husband.  The  search  for  the  cause  is  a 
fine  analysis  of  human  relationships. 

Juvenile  Fiction 

Averill,  Esther  H. 

Jenny’s  birthday  book.  (Harper  1954)  3r, 
read  by  Kaye  Seecamp.  APH 

Three  candles  on  the  cake  mark  a  festive 
birthday  party  for  Jenny  Linsky,  shy  little 
black  cat  from  Greenwich  Village.  Wise  in 
the  ways  of  the  feline,  the  author  captures 
the  essence  of  catness  in  this  delightful 
comedy  of  “manners”.  For  ages  4-7. 

Bemelmans,  Ludwig 

The  high  world.  (Harper  iqtu)  3r,  read 
by  Bud  Abbott.  APH 

All  was  serene  in  the  Tyrolean  mountain 
village  until  the  invasion  of  pompous  of¬ 
ficialdom  and  the  hydroelectric  plant.  How 
the  invaders  are  met  is  a  bitingly  humor¬ 
ous  study  of  village  psychology,  wonder¬ 
ful  for  Bemelmanic  adults.  Delightful  local 
color  will  be  enjoyed  by  ages  10-12. 

Farjeon,  Eleanor 

The  silver  curlew.  (Viking  1953)  5r,  read 
by  Bud  Abbott.  APH 

An  enchanting  fairy  tale,  drawn  from 
old  English  folklore,  about  a  miller’s 
daughter  who  married  the  King  of  Norfolk. 
The  rhythmic  cadence  of  prose  and  poetry, 
mingled  with  sheer  nonsense  and  spon¬ 
taneous  fun,  is  a  joy  to  hear.  A  distin¬ 


guished  book  for  the  imaginative  child, 
aged  8-11. 

Religion 

The  following  records,  available  from 
the  28  distributing  libraries,  may  also  be 
purchased  at  the  price  quoted  from  the 
Xavier  Society  for  the  Blind,  154  East  23rd 
Street,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 

Thomas  A  Kemp  is 

The  imitation  of  Christ.  i3r,  read  by 
Peter  Lucas.  RCA  $6.50 

A  new  translation  into  modern  English 
of  the  devotional  classic,  termed  by  Mat¬ 
thew  Arnold  “the  most  exquisite  document 
after  those  of  the  New  Testament  of  all 
that  the  Christian  faith  has  inspired”. 

Science 

Kearns,  William  H.  & 

Britton,  Beverley  L. 

The  silent  continent.  (Harper  1955)  i5r, 
read  by  John  Knight.  AFB 

For  centuries  man  has  pressed  his  assault 
on  the  formidable  Antarctic  continent. 
These  true  tales  of  the  dramatic  struggle, 
written  by  a  Naval  reconnaissance  flyer  and 
a  newspaperman,  are  a  tribute  to  man’s 
heroic  endurance  in  pursuit  of  his  goal. 

Spanish  Literature 

The  following  books  are  recorded 
in  Spanish. 

Alegria,  Ciro 

El  mundo  es  ancho  y  ajeno.  (Diana,  S.  A., 
1953)  35r>  read  by  Ken  Smith.  AFB 

Social  novel  of  Peruvian  peons,  and  their 
struggle  for  a  better  way  of  life. 

Baroja,  Pio 

Aventuras,  inventos  y  mixtificaciones  de 
Silvestre  Paradox.  (Espasa-Calpe  Argen¬ 
tina,  S.  A.,  1954)  i6r,  read  by  Emilio  de 
Torre.  AFB 

A  splendid  showcase  of  19th-century 
Madrid,  spun  around  the  erratic  fortunes 
of  the  aptly-named  protagonist. 

Jimenez,  Juan  Ramon 

Platero  y  yo.  (Editorial  Losada,  S.  A., 
1939)  4r,  r^ad  by  Emilio  de  Torre.  AFB 

Lyrical  vignettes  of  the  author’s  travels 
and  reflections  with  his  unusual  donkey, 
Platero. 
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REVIEW 

Carl  Sandburg’s  Prairie-Town  Boy,  announced  in  this  issue ,  consists  of  selections  from 
Always  the  Young  Strangers,  Sandburgs  story  of  his  early  life ,  published  in  1953.  The 
earlier  book  was  discussed  extensively  by  the  critics  in  terms  of  content  and  background. 
As  an  abbreviated  version ,  Prairie-Town  Boy  was  reviewed  more  briefly ,  and  for  the  most 
part ,  in  terms  of  comparison  with  the  longer  work.  For  purposes  of  perspective  and  full 
coverage  of  an  important  literary  landmark,  we  have  included  here  critical  comment 

about  both  books. 

The  following  review  by  Robert  E.  Sherwood  of  Always  the  Young  Strangers  appeared 
in  the  New  York  Times,  January  4,  1933: 


At  the  risk  of  being  convicted  of  hyper¬ 
bole— the  blackest  crime  in  the  reviewer's 
code— I  feel  compelled  to  put  my  neck  in 
the  noose  with  the  statement  that  Always 
the  Young  Strangers  is,  to  me,  the  best 
autobiography  ever  written  by  an  Ameri¬ 
can.  I  am  not  forgetting  Benjamin  Frank¬ 
lin  or  Henry  Adams,  nor  showing  them 
disrespect.  Carl  Sandburg's  life  would 
hardly  have  been  possible — not  at  any  rate 
as  he  lived  it  and  now  writes  it — had  it 
not  been  for  Ben  Franklin  and  the  Adams 
family,  among  others. 

The  primary  virtue  of  this  book  is  its 
utter  honesty.  Sandburg  seems  to  have  writ¬ 
ten  it  not  for  the  enlightenment  or  enter¬ 
tainment  of  others  but  for  his  own  inward 
satisfaction;  he  is  totting  up  his  own  ac¬ 
counts  against  the  day  when  inspection  of 
them  will  be  demanded  by  Higher  Author¬ 
ity.  He  knows  that  such  Authority  needs 
no  lie  detector  and  requires  simplicity  as 
well  as  truth.  I  believe  that  the  reader  will 
appreciate  this — however  different  his  age, 
background  and  general  circumstances  from 
Sandburg’s — because  he  will  discover  and 
happily  recognize  many  dimly  remembered 
aspects  of  himself,  his  family,  his  friends 
and  his  dreams.  By  striving  to  tell  no  more 
than  an  intensely  personal  story,  Sandburg 
has  achieved  the  universality  of  a  Pilgrim’s 
Progress. 

When  he  was  moving  into  adolescence  he 
contemplated  suicide.  “I  had  read  in  de¬ 
tective  stories  how  prussic  acid  gives  death 
in  an  eyeblink,  but  I  didn’t  know  a  doctor 
who  would  give  me  a  prescription  for  it.' 
He  contemplated  other  violent  measures 
and  found  them  all  repugnant.  “After 
thinking  about  these  different  ways  of  do¬ 
ing  away  with  myself  I  had  come  out  feel¬ 
ing  a  little  cheerful.”  Sandburg  gives  you 


the  sense  that  all  the  thinking  he  ever  did 
resulted  in  cheerfulness.  That  admittedly 
is  not  the  universal  experience  of  adoles¬ 
cence;  but  that  is  the  way  it  should  be. 

His  title  comes  from  one  of  his  own 
poems  in  which  he  expressed  faith  that  in 
this  country  “the  new  people,  the  young 
strangers”  are  always  coming  from  the  ends 
of  the  street.  (Sandburg’s  parents  emi¬ 
grated  from  Sweden  before  Patrick  A.  Mc- 
Carran  was  born)  .  .  . 

Sandburg  was  born  “on  a  cornhusk  mat¬ 
tress”  in  a  three-room  frame  house  a  few 
steps  east  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  & 
Quincy  Railroad  tracks  in  Galesburg,  Illi¬ 
nois.  Galesburg  was  and  still  is  an  industrial 
town  set  in  the  prairie  farmland,  an  im¬ 
portant  division  point  where  the  tracks  of 
the  “Q”  line  and  the  Santa  Fe  met  briefly, 
then  went  their  separate  ways  westward. 
But  Sandburg  was  16  before  he  ever  rode 
on  a  railroad  train,  traveling  fifty  miles  to 
see  the  State  Fair  at  Peoria  and  return. 
Later  he  made  a  three-day  trip  to  Chicago 
for  a  total  cost  of  $1.50 — dinner  at  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Joe's  on  Van  Buren  near  Clark  Street 
was  “a  large  bowl  of  meat  stew,  all  the 
bread  you  wanted,  and  coffee,”  all  for  10 
cents. 

When  the  author  of  The  People,  Yes  was 
19  he  saw  his  first  mountain,  having  bum¬ 
med  his  way  as  a  hobo  as  far  as  Canyon 
City,  Colo.,  and  the  following  year,  after 
the  blowing  up  of  the  USS  Maine  in  Hav¬ 
ana  Harbor,  he  joined  the  army  and  saw 
New  York  City  and  Washington  and  the 
Island  of  Puerto  Rico,  where  he  endured 
considerable  hardship  and  sweating  and 
lice  but  fired  no  shots  in  anger.  When  he 
was  returned  home,  although  there  was 
then  no  GI  Bill  of  Rights,  he  was  given 
free  tuition  for  a  year  at  Galesburg  s  Lorn- 
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bard  College.  This  was  for  him  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  formal  education;  since  boyhood 
he  had  worked  hard  to  help  his  family 
earn  a  living  and  had  no  time  for  school. 

At  this  point  in  Sandburg’s  life  Always 
the  Young  Strangers  ends,  after  more  than 
400  pages  that  overflow  with  love  for  his 
people,  his  country,  the  good  earth  on 
which  his  God  had  planted  him.  It  had 
been  the  kind  of  life  that  could  have  turned 
another  sensitive  boy  into  an  embittered 
cynic  or  a  wrecker,  but  Carl  Sandburg 
registers  no  grievances;  he  expresses  grati¬ 
tude  for  the  goodness  and  kindness  that  he 
met  with  everywhere  .  .  . 

PRAIRIE-TOWN  BOY.  Harcourt,  Brace. 
$2-75 

The  publication  of  Prairie-Town  Boy  in 
1 955  brought  this  comment  from  The 
Saturday  Review,  May  14,  1955: 

This  is  the  story  of  Sandburg’s  boyhood 
quarried  with  deftness  and  tact  out  of  the 


rich  profusion  of  Always  the  Young  Strang¬ 
ers.  It  has  been  done  with  such  skill  that 
there  is  no  sense  of  loss  or  awkwardness. 
On  the  contrary,  the  compression  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  positive  gain  of  continuity  and 
unity  of  effect.  The  impression  of  Sand¬ 
burg’s  personality  and  the  development  of 
his  sensibility,  his  active  response  to  his 
environment,  the  exciting  air  of  a  growing 
mind  in  a  growing  country — all  these  are 
perhaps  the  more  vivid  for  the  concentra¬ 
tion  of  the  narrative. 

It  will  be  read  with  absorption.  The 
actual  incidents  and  observations  are  in 
themselves  interesting  and  they  are  pre¬ 
sented  with  never-failing  sparkle  in  Sand¬ 
burg's  inimitable  storyteller’s  style,  a  sensi¬ 
tive  and  vigorous  speech  that  has  the  ring 
of  a  living  voice  in  it,  full  of  warmth  and 
sympathy.  Complex  and  varied  as  Ameri¬ 
can  culture,  there  are  some  strands  of  it 
depicted  in  Prairie-Town  Boy  that  are 
right  at  the  heart. 


A  bout  the  Author . . . 


TALK  WITH  CARL  SANDBURG 
By  Lewis  Nichols 

(From  The  New  York  Times,  January  4,  1953) 

An  interview  with  Mr.  Sandburg  just  before  his  75th  birthday  and  just  after  publica 
tion  of  Always  the  Young  Strangers. 


...  At  75  Mr.  Sandburg  has  a  shock  of 
white  hair,  a  laugh  so  booming  as  to 
threaten  chandeliers,  and  an  informal  man¬ 
ner  that  would  be  the  envy  of  a  schoolboy. 
In  a  warm  room  he  peels  off  his  coat;  in  a 
truly  hot  room  he  probably  would  peel  off 
his  shirt.  He  does  not  sit,  but  slouches,  be¬ 
ing  aware  of  the  comfortable  fact  that  the 
primary  function  of  a  desk  top  is  as  a  rest- 
ing  place  for  feet.  Punctuating  all  conversa¬ 
tion  is  that  Sandburg  laugh,  the  signature 
of  a  man  who  obviously  finds  life  good.  It 
rolls  out  in  stories  about  himself,  in  stories 
about  others,  in  descriptions  of  the  foibles 
and  peculiarities  of  situations,  people  and 
things.  It  probably  would  do  nicely  as  a 
warning  when  the  fog  comes  on  little  cat 
feet. 


About  the  business  most  immediately  at 
hand — Always  the  Young  Strangers — Mr. 
Sandburg  declined  to  regard  this  as  an 
autobiography. 

“I've  never  written  anything  quite  like 
it,’’  he  said.  “I  was  trying  to  get  the  life  of 
a  town  and  a  community,  some  of  the  life 
of  the  nation.  If  it  should  be  called  any¬ 
thing  it  is  a  biography  of  a  town  as  filtered 
through  the  life  of  a  boy. 

“Writing  parts  of  it  was  very  much  fun 
indeed.  As  I  went  along,  things  kept  com¬ 
ing  back  out  of  my  boyhood,  and  by  put¬ 
ting  them  down,  I'm  released  from  them. 
People  kept  coming  back,  too.  As  I  would 
meet  them  while  carrying  milk  near  St. 
Pat's  Church.” 

One  person  he  remet  with  pleasure  was 
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Ruth  Hunter.  “When  she  was  a  baby,  I 
kissed  her  on  the  cheek,”  he  said.  “When 
I  saw  her  again  in  Young  Strangers  she 
had  played  Ellie  May  in  Tobacco  Road 
some  2,000  times.” 

One  oversight  he  committed;  there  is  no 
reference  to  the  cigar-store  Indian.  This  sad¬ 
dens  him.  “I  remember  now,”  he  said.  “At 
9  or  10  o'clock  at  night,  they  turned  the 
Indian  around  and  rolled  him  into  the 
store,  and  then  the  day  was  done.” 

With  regard  to  a  career  that  has  em¬ 
braced  a  good  many  things,  including  a 
pleasant  travel  period  on  the  rods,  did  Mr. 
Sandburg  ever  wish  to  be  a  hobo  again? 

“I  would  wither  of  the  cold  if  I  tried 
that  now,”  he  said.  “Hoboing  as  I  knew  it 
is  a  vanished  phase,  hitchhiking  being  to¬ 
day's  version.  Every  now  and  again,  though 
I  see  a  man  walking  along  the  street  and 
I  recognize  something  about  his  expression. 
I  say  to  myself,  then,  ‘We’ve  been  to  college 
or  school  together,  my  friend.'  ” 

A  definite  fact  not  widely  known  is  that 
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Mr.  Sandburg  once  spent  a  brief  time  as  a 
cadet  at  West  Point.  An  enemy,  long 
fought,  got  him. 

“I  always  thought  it  was  just  arithmetic 
I  failed,”  he  said.  “Not  long  ago  I  came  on 
the  letter.  It  was  arithmetic — and  grammar. 
Those  verbs  again.  They  are  terrible  things. 
Nouns  are  definite,  the  names  of  persons 
or  things,  but  verbs  cause  all  the  trouble 
in  the  world.  All  lawsuits  are  about  some¬ 
thing  coming  between  two  nouns — those 
verbs.” 

(Mr.  Sandburg’s  children’s  poems)  are 
currently  derived  in  large  measure  from 
contact  with  two  “charming  and  very 
bright”  grandchildren. 

“We  talk  at  table,  when  taking  a  walk, 
when  just  sitting  around,”  he  said.  “Some¬ 
times  I  tell  them  stories,  sometimes  they 
tell  me  stories.  My  grand-daughter  once 
said  to  me,  ‘Is  God  real?’  I  said  to  her,  ‘If 
God  is  real  to  you,  then  He  is  real.'  ” 

A  basic  answer  to  a  basic  question,  given 
by  a  pretty  basic  sort  of  person. 


REVIEWED  IN  BRIEF 


THE  GOOD  SHEPHERD.  By  C.  S.  Fores- 
ter.  Little,  Brown.  $3.75 

By  Alfred  Stanford 

(From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
March  27,  1955) 

That  sure  craftsman.  Forester,  has  turned 
out  in  this  volume  his  best  book  by  far  and 
what  is  likely  to  prove  the  record  that  gives 
us  the  best  insight  into  the  battle  of  the 
Atlantic  in  World  War  II.  Not  since  Bis¬ 
marck  Episode  has  there  been  a  naval  book 
that  will  so  surely  hold  its  readers  to  the 
edge  of  the  chair  and  so  utterly  defy  the 
intrusion  of  the  affairs  of  the  world  and 
the  household  until  the  last  page  is  turned. 
Always  the  master  of  narrative  pace,  with 
disarmingly  simple  and  unpretentious  style, 
Forester  gets  you  in  these  pages  before  you 
know  it.  Then  you  are  done  for  until  the 
convoy  reaches  Point  T  and  the  battered, 
weary  escort  craft  are  relieved  and  ordered 
to  proceed  directly  to  their  eastern  base  at 
Londonderry. 


The  story  essentially  concerns  Com¬ 
mander  Krause — a  “fitted”  three  striper. 
This  navalese  term  means  that  while 
brighter  Annapolis  classmates  were  pro¬ 
moted  by  selection  boards,  the  commander 
was  only  deemed  fitted  and  retained.  This 
gives  Forester  the  kind  of  central  character 
he  delights  to  portray — the  never  brilliant 
but  always  thoughtful,  dogged  and  analyti¬ 
cal  soul  who  plods  his  way  into  a  kind  of 
glory. 

Forester  gives  us  a  most  moving  picture 
of  this  glory,  one  that  will  touch  the  pride 
and  emotions  of  any  who  have  known  naval 
service  and  one  that  is  especially  true  of  the 
battle  of  the  Atlantic,  which  indeed  was 
the  glory  of  the  ordinary  man — his  cour¬ 
age,  fortitude  and  resourcefulness. 

The  taut,  simple  story  is  the  hour-by¬ 
hour  history  of  a  slow  convoy  that  runs 
smack  into  a  Doenitz  wolf  pack  of  U-boats. 
We  start  with  the  forenoon  watch  of  Wed¬ 
nesday,  aboard  the  USS  Keeling,  a  Mahan 
class  destroyer.  We  stand  at  Capt.  Krause’s 
elbow  as  he  commands  not  only  his  own 
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ship  but,  by  freak  of  seniority,  directs  also 
the  tactics  of  the  four  escort  vessels  which 
must  stretch  their  thin  resources  to  screen 
the  thirty-seven  merchant  ships  in  the  con¬ 
voy.  It  is  Krause’s  first  tour  of  duty  on  the 
North  Atlantic  and  the  first  enemy  action 
he  has  seen. 

The  terrible  strain  of  hour  after  hour  on 
the  bridge  without  sleep  or  the  relaxation 
of  a  meal  below,  fighting  his  own  ship, 
directing  the  maneuvers  of  the  other  es¬ 
corts  and  darting  through  the  ill-kept  col¬ 
umns  of  the  wallowing  convoy  in  the 
blackout  are  brought  to  a  burning  reality 


on  the  printed  page.  One  escort  vessel  is 
lost,  all  are  hit  and  six  merchantmen  go 
down  into  the  cold  water  of  the  winter 
Atlantic. 

This  convoy’s  history  is  meticulous  in  its 
accuracy  and  fully  representative  of  what 
happened  in  this  most  serious  phase  of  the 
Battle  of  the  Atlantic,  which  Doenitz  came 
within  an  inch  of  winning. 

While  the  epilogue  of  this  book  seems  to 
this  reviewer  a  strange  excrescence,  Horn- 
blower’s  creator  certainly  deserves  a  hearty 
“Well  done”  and  will  get  it  from  a  de¬ 
lighted  public. 


AVAILABLE  FROM  PRIVATE  LIBRARIES 

Braille  Circulating  Library 
704  West  Grace  Street 
Richmond  20,  Virginia 


Harrison,  Norman  B. 

Experiencing  God.  (Harrison  Svce.  1955) 
2r,  read  by  Jim  Van  Sickle.  APH 


JUVENILE  ROUNDUP 

Since  1952,  when  libraries  for  the  blind  were  opened  to  young  readers,  a  large  selec¬ 
tion  of  recorded  juvenile  literature  has  been  made  available.  Following  is  a  “refresher” 
list  of  government-owned  books  announced  during  1955.  In  each  case  the  name  of  the 
reader  follows  the  number  of  records,  and  reading  ages  are  in  parentheses  at  the  end  of 
the  listing.  All  books  are  available  from  the  28  distributing  libraries. 


Fiction 

Andrews,  Roy  C.  Quest  in  the  desert.  8r, 
George  Walsh.  APH  (12-16) 

Bailey,  Carolyn  S.  Finnegan  11,  his  nine 
lives.  3r,  Dale  Cooper.  APH  (9-11) 

Bell,  Margaret  E.  Watch  for  a  tall  white 
sail.  6r,  Dale  Cooper.  APH  (Teens) 
Benary-Isbert,  Margot.  The  shooting  star. 

3r,  Dale  Cooper.  APH  (8-12) 

Binns,  Archie.  Sea  pup.  7r,  Ken  Meeker. 
APH  (12-14) 

Brink,  Carol  R.  Family  grandstand.  6r, 
Dale  Cooper.  APH  (10-13) 

- .  Magical  melons,  yr,  Dale  Cooper. 

APH  (All  ages) 

Chute,  Marchette.  The  wonderful  winter. 
7r,  Dale  Cooper.  APH  (11-14) 


Cleary,  Beverly.  Flenry  and  Beezus.  4r, 
Ken  Meeker.  APH  (All  ages) 

- .  Henry  and  Ribsy.  3r,  Bud  Abbott. 

APH  (8-12) 

- .  Otis  Spofford.  4r,  Terry  Sales.  APH 

(8-12) 

Coatsworth,  Elizabeth.  Away  goes  Sally. 
3r,  Terry  Sales.  APH  (10-12) 

Dalgliesh  &  Swayne.  The  Thanksgiving 
story  and  Great-grandfather  in  the  honey 
tree,  lr,  Terry  Sales.  APH  (5-8) 

DeJong,  Meindert.  Shadrach.  6r,  Ken 
Meeker.  APH  (All  ages;  adults  too) 

Edmonds,  Walter  D.  The  matchlock  gun. 
lr,  Richard  Wangerin.  APH  (10-11) 

Enright,  Elizabeth.  The  Saturdays.  6r, 
Dale  Cooper.  APH  (10) 
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Gault,  William  C.  Thunder  road,  Jr, 
William  Gladden.  APH  (Teens) 

Grey,  Zane.  The  trail  driver,  nr,  Living¬ 
ston  Gilbert.  APH  (Teens) 

- .  The  U.P.  trail.  i8r,  Livingston  Gil¬ 
bert.  APH  (Teens) 

Haig-Brown,  Roderick  L.  Mounted  police 
patrol.  8r,  Milton  Metz.  APH  (12-16) 

Hall,  Marjory.  Star  Island,  nr,  Dale 
Cooper.  APH  (Teens) 

Henry,  Marguerite.  Justin  Morgan  had  a 
horse.  §r,  Burt  Blackwell.  APH  (7-14) 

Howard,  Elizabeth.  A  star  to  follow.  6r, 
Terry  Sales.  APH  (12-14) 

James,  Will.  Smoky,  the  cow  horse,  nr, 
Milton  Metz.  APH  (11-14) 

Kalashnikoff,  Nicholas.  My  friend  Yakub. 
8r,  Milton  Metz.  APH  (All  ages) 

Kjelgaard,  James  A.  Big  Red.  8r,  Richard 
Wangerin.  APH  (Teens) 

Knight,  Eric.  Lassie,  Come-home.  9r,  Mil- 
ton  Metz.  APH  (All  ages) 

Krumgold,  Joseph.  And  now  Miguel,  gr, 
Richard  Wangerin.  APH  (Teens;  adults) 

Lawson,  Robert.  Rabbit  hill.  3 r ,  Bud  Ab¬ 
bott.  APH  (8-11) 

- .  The  tough  winter.  4r,  Bud  Abbott. 

APH  (8-11) 

McCormick,  Dell  J.  Paul  Bunyan  swings 
his  axe.  2r,  Milton  Metz.  APH  (All  ages) 

McCracken,  Harold.  Pirate  of  the  North. 
8r,  Ken  Meeker.  APH  (12-16) 

McGraw,  Eloise  J.  Mara,  daughter  of  the 
Nile.  i2r,  Dale  Cooper.  APH  (Teens) 

MacGregor,  Ellen.  Miss  Pickerell  and  the 
Geiger  counter.  2r,  Dale  Cooper.  APH 

(s-10) 

- .  Miss  Pickerell  goes  to  the  Arctic. 

3r,  Dale  Cooper.  APH  (9-11) 

- .  Miss  Pickerell  goes  undersea.  3r, 

Dale  Cooper.  APH  (8-12) 

Malvern,  Gladys.  The  foreigner,  jr,  Terry 
Sales.  APH  (Teens) 

Meader,  Stephen.  Boy  with  a  pack,  yr,  Paul 
Clark.  APH  (12-14) 

Mitchell,  Faye  L.  Pitch  in  his  hair,  jr, 
William  Gladden.  APH  (Teens) 


Norton,  Alice  M.,  ed.  Space  pioneers.  i4r, 
Bud  Abbott.  APH  (Teens) 

Spyri,  Johanna.  Heidi,  nr,  Terry  Sales. 
APH  (9-11) 

Steele,  William.  Winter  danger.  4 r ,  Lee 
Jordan.  APH  (9-12) 

Thomas,  Maude  M.  Sing  in  the  dark,  jr, 
Ken  Meeker.  APH  (12-14) 

Tunis,  John  R.  Go,  team,  go!  6r,  Paul 
Clark.  APH  (12-16) 

- .  The  other  side  of  the  fence.  7r, 

Andy  Chappell.  APH  (12-16) 

Twain,  Mark,  pseud.  The  adventures  of 
Tom  Sawyer,  nr,  Bud  Abbott.  APH 
(10-14) 

Ullman,  James  R.  Banner  in  the  sky.  nr, 
Milton  Metz.  APH  (Teens) 

Waldeck,  Theodore  J.  White  panther.  5r, 
Livingston  Gilbert.  APH  (Teens) 
Whitney,  Janet.  The  Quaker  bride.  i3r, 
Ethel  Everett.  AFB  (Teens) 

Wilder,  Laura  I.  Little  town  on  the  prairie. 
8r,  Terry  Sales.  APH  (11-14) 

Non-Fiction 

Aesop.  Fables  of  Aesop.  2r,  William  Glad¬ 
den.  APH  (10-12) 

Asbjornsen,  P.  C.  East  of  the  sun  and  west 
of  the  moon.  4r,  Livingston  Gilbert.  APH 
(10-12) 

Gollomb,  Joseph.  Albert  Schweitzer.  8r, 
Walter  Gerard.  APH  (Teens) 

Graham,  Alberta  P.  Great  bands  of  Amer¬ 
ica.  6r,  Burt  Blackwell.  APH  (12-16) 

- .  La  Salle,  river  explorer.  3r,  Bud 

Abbott.  APH  (9-11) 

Knight,  Ruth  A.  Halfway  to  heaven.  6r, 
Dale  Cooper.  APH  (Teens) 

LaFarge,  Oliver.  Cochise  of  Arizona.  4r, 
read  by  Walter  Gerard.  APH  (11-14) 
Lowance,  Kathleen.  Much  ado  about  mu¬ 
sic.  nr,  Terry  Sales.  APH  (Teens) 
Morton,  Henry  C.  V.  In  the  steps  of  Jesus. 

8r,  Andy  Chappell.  APH  (All  ages) 
Vinton,  Iris.  Story  of  John  Paul  Jones.  $r, 
Walter  Gerard.  APH  (8-12) 

White,  Anne  T.  Lost  worlds.  8r,  Dale 
Cooper.  APH  (12-14) 
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TO  THE  READER 

Check  the  titles  you  wish  to  borrow,  detach  the  list,  and  mail  it  to 
your  Talking  Book  library — not  to  the  Foundation,  nor  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Printing  House.  For  additional  titles  consult  your  Catalog  of  Talk¬ 
ing  Books  for  the  Blind,  1934-1948;  Cumulative  Supplement,  1948-1953; 
and  Talking  Book  Topics  for  1954  and  1955. 


I  I  Algeria — El  mundo  es  ancho  y  ajeno — 35r,  AFB . 

□  Averill — Jenny’s  birthday  book — 3r,  APH  . 

□  Baroja — Aventuras,  inventos  y  mixtificaciones  de  Silvestre  Paradox — i6r,  AFB 

□  Bemelmans — The  high  world — 3r,  APH  . 

I  |  Burress — The  Missouri  traveler — i2r,  APH  . 

□  Farjeon — The  silver  curlew — 5r,  APH  . 

I  |  Forester — The  good  shepherd — i2r,  AFB  . 

I  |  Haggard — King  Solomon’s  mines — i3r,  AFB  . 

□  Jimenez — Platero  y  yo — 4r,  AFB  . 

j  |  Kearns — The  silent  continent — i5r,  AFB  . 

|  |  Melville — Moby  Dick — 37r,  AFB  . 

□  Rinehart — The  best  of  Tish — 26r,  AFB  . 

□  Sandburg — Prairie-town  boy — 8r,  AFB  . 

□  Thomas  k  Kempis — The  imitation  of  Christ — i3r,  RCA . 

|  |  White — The  thorn  tree — i2r,  APH  . 

□  Ellery  Queen’s  Mystery  Magazine— January  and  February  1956  APH 

□  Reader’s  Digest — January  and  February  1956  APH 
|  |  Talking  Book  Topics — March  1956  AFB 
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May  1956 


NEW  TALKING  BOOKS 

The  following  Talking  Books,  recently  recorded  for  the  Library  of  Congress,  may  now 
be  borrowed  from  your  regular  distributing  library. 

AFB — American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

APH — American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

RNIB — Royal  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  London,  England. 


Biography 
Aleichem,  Sholom 

The  great  fair.  (Noonday  1955)  13L  read 
by  Norman  Rose.  AFB 

This  is  the  story  of  the  author’s  early 
years,  told  in  a  series  of  interconnected 
tales  filled  with  the  humor  and  pathos  for 
which  he  is  noted.  It  is  another  example  of 
his  superb  skill  in  genre  writing,  with  the 
individual  quality  of  the  Yiddish  original 
preserved  in  the  translation  by  his  grand¬ 
daughter. 

Clifford,  James  L. 

Young  Sam  Johnson.  (McGraw-Hill  1955) 
2or,  read  by  Noel  Leslie.  AFB 


A  fresh,  rewarding  portrait  of  Johnson 
as  a  young  man,  from  his  early  years  in 
his  native  Lichfield  to  his  work  on  the 
Dictionary  and  other  books  in  London. 
Replete  with  the  color  and  atmosphere  of 
the  times,  this  study  stands  in  the  forefront 
of  modern  Johnsonian  literature. 

Keller,  Helen 

Teacher:  Anne  Sullivan  Macy.  (Double- 
day  1955)  1  ir,  read  by  Ethel  Everett.  AFB 

The  remarkable  story  of  Helen  Keller’s 
great  teacher  and  closest  friend  for  fifty 
memorable  years.  With  this  biography  Miss 
Keller  rights  the  balance  between  what  she 
considers  has  been  too  great  adulation  of 
herself  and  too  little  intelligent  evaluation 
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of  Anne  Sullivan  Macy’s  brilliant  inventive¬ 
ness. 

MacDonald,  Betty 

Onions  in  the  stew.  (Lippincott  1954) 
i2r,  read  by  Dale  Carter.  APH 

The  wartime  housing  shortage  drove  the 
dauntless  MacDonalds  to  a  little  island  in 
Puget  Sound  for  shelter.  With  the  same 
irrepressible  joie  de  vivre  that  marked 
The  Egg  and  I,  the  author  recounts  the 
trials  and  tribulations  of  island  life. 

Morison,  Samuel  Eliot 

Christopher  Columbus,  mariner.  (Little, 
Brown  1955)  *2r,  read  by  John  Knight. 
AFB  6 

Condensed  and  revised  version  of  the 
author's  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  Admiral  of 
the  Ocean  Sea,  definitive  biography  of  the 
great  mariner.  The  new  work  is  thoroughly 
enjoyable  reading,  concise,  but  with  no 
sacrifice  in  documentation;  fresh  and  excit¬ 
ing  in  the  hands  of  a  scholarly  historian  and 
acknowledged  authority  in  the  field  of 
navigation. 

Description  and  Travel 

MacDuffie,  Marshall 

The  red  carpet.  (Norton  1955)  17r>  read 
by  Paul  Clark.  APH 

An  objective  report  on  the  Soviet  Union 
in  terms  of  everyday  life.  On  a  visa  from 
Khrushchev,  the  author  traveled  10,000 
miles  through  Russia,  talking  to  a  great 
many  people  in  all  walks  of  life.  This  is 
a  forthright  account  of  what  he  observed 
in  stores,  factories,  farms,  government  of¬ 
fices,  theaters,  schools,  law  courts  and  the 
Kremlin. 

Paton,  Alan 

The  land  and  people  of  South  Africa. 
(Lippincott  1955)  8r,  read  by  Noel  Leslie. 
AFB 

People  and  places,  past  and  present, 
mingle  in  this  stimulating  national  portrait 
by  the  author  of  Cry,  the  Beloved  Country 
and  Too  Late  the  Phalarope.  Originally 
intended  for  young  people,  it  turned  out 
to  be  an  excellent  book  for  adults  as  well, 
filled  with  fact  and  scrupulously  fair  on 
controversial  matters. 


Fiction 

Cronin,  A.  J. 

The  green  years.  (Little,  Brown  1944) 
i7r,  read  by  John  Brewster.  AFB 

Popular  chronicle  of  Robert  Shannon's 
youth,  from  his  eighth  year  to  his  18th. 
Growing  up  in  a  dour  Scottish  town,  his 
one  satisfying  relationship  is  with  his  ram¬ 
bunctious  old  reprobate  of  a  great-grand¬ 
father.  Pleasant  reading  for  Dr.  Cronin's  ad¬ 
mirers. 

Dawson,  Peter 

Big  outfit.  (Dodd,  Mead  1954)  8r,  read 
by  Milton  Metz.  APH 

Western  adventure  of  homesteaders,  land 
grabbers,  and  the  tempting  fortune  of  a 
shady  heir. 

Kelland,  Clarence  Buddington 
Murder  makes  an  entrance.  (Harper  1954) 
lor,  read  by  Milton  Metz.  APH 

A  young  TV  scriptwriter  finds  a  thug- 
studded  cast  heading  a  Hollywood  crime 
syndicate,  with  plenty  of  mayhem  and 
murder  in  their  fast-paced  script. 

MacDonald,  William  C. 

Destination,  danger.  (Lippincott  1955) 
i°r,  read  by  Jim  VanSickle.  APH 

A  novel  of  greed  and  murder  in  a  lawless 
land.  Though  the  murdered  man  had  no 
mourners  at  his  funeral,  his  widow  and  her 
brother  both  confess  readily,  and  it's  up  to 
Gregory  Quist,  rugged  railroad  detective, 
to  get  at  the  bottom  of  it. 

Marsh,  Ngaio 

Scales  of  justice.  (Little,  Brown  1955) 
i4r,  read  by  Felix  Deebank.  AFB 

A  corking  good  detective  story  in  the 
classic  tradition — lots  of  suspects,  restricted 
scene,  and  all  necessary  clues.  A  “must"  for 
the  self-respecting  armchair  sleuth. 

Mitchell,  Margaret 
Gone  with  the  wind.  (Macmillan  1936) 
7or>  read  by  Helen  Claire.  AFB 

Famous  Civil  War  epic  centered  on  the 
tempestuous  affairs  of  Scarlett  O’Hara, 
beautiful,  forceful  and  ruthless,  and  Rhett 
Butler,  a  thoroughly  engaging  scoundrel. 

A  host  of  other  characters  represent  the  old 
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and  new  forces  in  the  turbulent  South  of 
the  era. 

Stong,  Philip  D. 

Blizzard.  (Doubleday  1955)  lor,  read  by 
William  Gladden.  APH 
Warmly  human  story  of  an  Iowa  farm 
during  a  blizzard  weekend,  and  the  stranded 
travelers  who  gathered  there  to  wait  out  the 
storm. 

Ward,  Brad 

Six  gun  heritage.  (Dutton  1955)  7r>  rea(^ 
by  Livingston  Gilbert.  APH 

Two  men  were  found  on  the  broiling 
desert,  one  dead,  the  other  barely  alive. 
Who  was  the  survivor,  Cassmead,  the  crimi¬ 
nal,  or  Ferris,  the  Ranger?  The  burden  of 
proof  was  on  the  survivor. 

Wilson,  Sloan 

The  man  in  the  gray  flannel  suit.  (Simon 
8c  Schuster  1955)  i6r,  read  by  Norman 
Rose.  AFB 

Portrait  of  a  typical  young-commuter-on- 
the-way-up,  appropriately  set  in  Rockefeller 
Center,  New  York,  and  Fairfield  County, 
Connecticut.  Apparently  headed  for  success 
in  big  business,  Tom  Rath  finds  his  home 
life  and  things  past  actively  shaping  his 
future. 

History 

Adams,  Samuel  Hopkins 

Grandfather  stories.  (Random  House 
1955)  i6r,  read  by  John  Cannon.  AFB 

Literary  lights  and  charlatans,  rousta¬ 
bouts  and  body-snatchers  cavort  through 
these  wonderful  anecdotes  of  old-time  up¬ 
state  New  York,  told  to  the  author  by  his 
grandfather.  Spanning  the  towns  and  ham¬ 
lets  of  the  old  Erie  Canal,  the  yarns  range 
from  the  lusty  lore  of  the  “canawlers” 
themselves  to  baseball’s  beginnings  and 
high  society. 

Donovan,  Robert  J. 

The  assassins.  (Harper  1955)  28r,  read  by 
George  Walsh.  APH 
Reviewed  on  page  si. 

Dowdey,  Clifford 

The  land  they  fought  for.  (Doubleday 
1955)  3or>  read  by  Karl  Weber.  AFB 
This  history  of  the  South  as  the  Con¬ 


federacy  is  a  skilled  blend  of  political, 
military  and  social  history,  vividly  punctu¬ 
ated  with  incisive  sketches  of  the  protago¬ 
nists  in  one  of  history’s  greatest  dramas. 
Divided  into  four  sections,  it  covers  the 
entire  period  from  Nullification  in  1832  to 
the  collapse  and  surrender  of  the  South. 

Poetry 

Leaves  of  Grass  Centennial  Series.  (1955) 
5r  LC 

Three  lectures  and  a  poetry  reading  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  Library  of  Congress  in  Janu¬ 
ary,  1955,  to  celebrate  the  centennial  of 
Walt  Whitman’s  Leaves  of  Grass.  The  lec¬ 
tures,  each  on  one  record:  Gay  W.  Allen’s 
Whitman  the  Man;  Mark  Van  Doren’s 
Whitman  the  Poet;  and  David  Daiches’ 
Whitman  the  Philosopher.  Two  records 
are  devoted  to  the  reading  of  Whitman's 
poetry  by  actor  Arnold  Moss,  under  the 
title  Walt  Whitman  Speaks  for  Himself. 

NOTE:  The  above  records  are  also  available 
for  purchase  from  the  Library  of  Congress 
at  the  price  of  $4.50  per  record  plus  a  10 
percent  excise  tax  and  shipping  costs.  Or¬ 
der  blanks  may  be  obtained  only  from  the 
Recording  Laboratory,  Library  of  Congress, 
Washington  25,  D.  C.  This  is  the  first  time 
the  Library  of  Congress  has  issued  for  sale 
any  recordings  of  programs  given  in  its 
Coolidge  Auditorium,  although  it  has  been 
issuing  albums  of  folk  music  since  1943 
and  records  of  poets  reading  their  own 
works  since  1949. 

United  Nations 

McLaughlin,  Kathleen 
New  life  in  old  lands.  (Dodd,  Mead  1954) 

i4r,  read  by  the  author.  AFB 

Since  1948,  when  the  United  Nations 
technical  assistance  programs  were  launched, 
dramatic  results  have  been  effected.  In  hun¬ 
dreds  of  remote  places  all  over  the  world 
international  teams  of  scientists  and  field 
workers  have  attacked  the  plagues  of  ig¬ 
norance,  famine  and  disease,  bringing  a 
new  quality  of  living  to  whole  populations. 
Selected  case  histories  of  the  work  being 
done  are  the  basis  of  this  book,  written  by 
a  member  of  the  New  York  Times  UN 
Bureau. 
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CORRECTION 

In  the  March  issue  we  listed  a  new  Talking  Book  by  Esther  H.  Averill  under  the  title 

1  4-  *  •  |  r~T'y  I  «  .  is  one  of  several  “ Jenny ”  stories  published  under  the  col¬ 

lective  title.  The  Cat  Club ,  and  Other  Stories  About  Jenny  Linsky ,  and  should  be  ordered 
from  the  distributing  libraries  by  the  title  The  Cat  Club .  The  stories,  for  ages  4-7,  are 
about  a  shy  little  black  cat  from  Greenwich  Village. 

The  following  titles  are  included  in  the  collection:  The  Cat  Club ,  The  School  for 
Cats ,  Jenny’s  First  Party ,  Jenny’s  Moonlight  Adventure ,  When  Jenny  Lost  Her  Scarf 

Jenny’s  Adopted  Brothers ,  How  the  Brothers  Joined  the  Cat  Club ,  and  Jenny’s  Birth¬ 
day  Book.  7 


The  Name  Behind  the  Voice — 

JOHN  BREWSTER 


In  this  atomic,  electronic,  supersonic  age, 
it  is  rare,  even  refreshing,  to  find  an  actor 
expressing  a  preference  for  what  has  be¬ 
come  the  outmoded  medium  of  radio. 

John  Brewster,  popular  Talking  Book 
reader  whose  recording  of  A.  J.  Cronin’s 
The  Green  Years  is  announced  in  this  issue, 
puts  it  this  way: 

“I’ve  had  several  brushes  with  television, 
chiefly  on  ‘The  Big  Story’,  but  find  myself 
happiest  with  radio,  and  of  course.  Talking 
Books.  A  fan  letter  from  a  reader  is  as 
stimulating  to  me  as  a  round  of  applause, 
and  I’d  like  the  writers  to  know  how  much 
I  appreciate  and  welcome  them.” 

This  dual  enthusiasm  persists  after  more 
than  20  years  in  radio  and  some  94  Talk¬ 
ing  Books.  (This  month  marks  his  fifteenth 
anniversary  as  a  Foundation  reader.)  His 
most  recent  recordings  include  The  Man¬ 
ner  is  Ordinary,  by  John  LaFarge,  King 
Solomon’s  Mines,  by  Henry  R.  Haggard, 
and  The  Old  Wives’  Tale,  by  Arnold  Ben¬ 
nett;  his  repertoire  represents  such  diverse 
literary  luminaries  as  Charles  Dickens, 
Henry  James,  Samuel  Butler,  Andr£  Mau- 
rois,  James  M.  Barrie,  Ludwig  Bemelmans, 
J.  B.  Priestley,  Thomas  Hardy,  James  Hil¬ 
ton,  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  Ngaio  Marsh, 
Virginia  Woolf,  Mark  Van  Doren,  and 
Agatha  Christie. 

He  was  something  of  a  pioneer  in  radio 
acting.  Back  in  1924,  when  WJZ  was  in  its 
infancy  at  Aeolian  Hall,  he  entered  the 
air  waves  with  a  series  of  poetry  readings, 


and  in  1930,  launched  his  full-fledged  radio 
career,  which  has  included  prominent  roles 
in  such  well-known  shows  as  Radio  Guild, 
Scotland  Yard,  and  Stella  Dallas.  But  it 
was  the  poetry  readings  which,  years  later, 
were  responsible  for  the  blossoming  of  his 
Talking  Book  career. 

While  reading  his  first  Talking  Book  in 
*939  he  was  stricken  with  an  acute  attack 
of  nerves,  and  decided  forthwith  that  he 
could  never  go  through  with  a  recording 
session  again.  But  two  years  later,  when 
the  Foundation  invited  him  back  to  record 
a  book  of  poetry,  the  old  radio  experience, 
combined  with  his  love  of  poetry,  tempted 
him  to  try  it  again.  The  recording  was 
eminently  successful,  and  having  conquered 
his  studio  phobia,  he  has  been  making 
Talking  Books  steadily  ever  since. 

Before  radio  there  were  five  invaluable 
years  in  the  theater,  which  gave  him  much 
of  the  necessary  training  for  success  in  radio. 
He  first  faced  the  footlights  with  the  fa¬ 
mous  Provincetown  Players,  then  governed 
by  Eugene  O’Neill,  Kenneth  McGowan 
and  Edmund  Jones.  His  first  role  was  in 
Moli&re  s  Georges  Dandin,  and  his  subse¬ 
quent  stage  career  included  parts  in 
O’Neill’s  dramatization  of  The  Ancient 
Mariner,  The  Emperor  Jones,  Lolly,  The 
Plutocrat,  with  the  Coburns,  The  Wild 
Duck,  with  Mischa  Auer,  Woman  of  Bronze, 
with  Margaret  Anglin,  and  Everyman,  one 
of  his  great  favorites. 

Although  the  absence  of  applause  and  a 
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live  audience  are  missed  by  radio  actors 
who  come  from  the  stage,  Brewster  feels 
that  audience  mail  is  a  rewarding  compen¬ 
sation.  And  radio,  he  believes,  is  a  greater 
challenge  to  the  imagination  than  the 
stage,  since  the  entire  impact  of  the  play 
depends  on  sound. 

“One  has  constantly  to  visualize  scenes, 
which  in  the  theater  would  be  set  up  by 
the  scenic  artist,”  he  points  out.  “And  one 
must  constantly  adapt  oneself  to  the  fact 
that  radio  can  cast  an  actor  in  a  part  to 
which  he  may  not  be  suited  in  physical 
appearance.  I  mean,  a  very  fat  man  playing 
the  part  of  a  small  thin  man,  with  the 
words  all  pivoting  around  this  fact!  This 
can  be  devastating!  Both  these  circum¬ 
stances  place  a  strain  on  the  imagination. 
But,  of  course,  there  are  compensations  in 
the  fact  that  this  very  camouflage  of  radio 


allows  one  wider  range.” 

Similarly,  the  challenge  in  recording 
Talking  Books  is  to  interpret  the  book 
through  sound  the  way  the  author  intended 
it,  a  very  satisfying  business  to  Brewster. 

His  enthusiasms  outside  of  acting  include 
Italy,  where  he  once  studied  singing  with 
Mario  Ancona,  and  amateur  “chefing”, 
born,  perhaps,  of  his  boyhood  summers  in 
Europe. 

“With  a  palate  primed  to  European  cook¬ 
ing,”  he  explains,  “I  find  it  diverting  to 
experiment  with  recipes  that  are  basically 
easy  but  designed  to  bring  appreciative 
gasps  from  occasional  guests.” 

A  native  New  Yorker  now  living  in  the 
East  60s,  Brewster  is  currently  very  active 
on  the  weekly  Ave  Maria  Hour,  carried  by 
more  than  400  radio  stations  throughout 
the  country. 


REVIEW 


THE  ASSASSINS.  By  Robert  J.  Donovan. 

New  York,  Harper.  $4 

On  November  1,  1950,  Robert  J.  Dono¬ 
van,  Washington  correspondent  for  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  was  walking 
near  the  White  House  when  he  heard  shots. 
Racing  toward  them,  he  was  one  of  the 
first  to  reach  Blair  House  when  two  Puerto 
Rican  nationalists  made  an  attempt  on  the 
life  of  President  Truman.  He  immediately 
began  covering  the  story,  and  later  wrote  a 
much-praised  start-to-finish  account  of  it. 
This  gave  him  a  hunch  that  other  Presi¬ 
dential  assassinations  and  near-assassina¬ 
tions  would  be  worth  looking  into.  In  The 
Assassins  he  shows  how  right  that  hunch 
was,  for  a  country  that  has  brooded  lov¬ 
ingly  over  its  celebrated  trials  and  murders 
has  neglected  perhaps  the  most  striking 
crimes  of  all.  This  may  be  because  the 
notable  ingredient  of  sex  is  missing,  since 
with  the  exception  of  Wilkes  Booth,  who 


was  a  ladies’  man,  the  assassins  were  self- 
sufficient  madmen  who  fired  their  shots  as 
protest  against  some  fancied  wrong  to  them¬ 
selves.  (Except  for  Zangara,  who  tried  to 
kill  FDR  in  a  last  attempt  to  rid  himself 
of  a  psychosomatic  stomach  ache.)  But  even 
without  the  popular  ingredient  Mr.  Dono¬ 
van’s  seven  episodes  make  suspenseful  read¬ 
ing.  Most  of  them  appeared  in  The  New 
Yorker  and  have  the  meticulous,  off-beat 
research  that  lights  up  the  magazine's  non¬ 
fiction.  From  it  we  learn  that,  in  Andy 
Jackson’s  time,  Francis  Scott  Key  defended 
the  first  would-be  assassin,  doing  it  so  well 
that  he  set  legal  precedents  used  in  later 
trials.  Several  Presidents  owe  their  lives  to 
the  miraculous  failure  of  pistols  to  fire. 
Also  that  Wilkes  Booth,  having  in  the  last 
week  consumed  many  quarts  of  brandy  in 
the  record  time  of  two  hours,  steeled  him¬ 
self  for  his  awful  crime  by  taking  a  chaw 
of  tobacco. 


— The  Saturday  Review 
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The  Author  of  This  Issue — 

BETTY  MACDONALD 

(Adapted  from  Twentieth  Century  Authors) 


“Her  book  is  extremely  funny,"  said  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  Betty  Mac¬ 
Donald’s  The  Egg  and  I  in  1945,  and  critics 
have  been  saying  pretty  much  the  same 
thing  of  the  author's  books  ever  since. 

Betty  MacDonald  was  born  Anne  Eliza¬ 
beth  Campbell  Bard  in  1908  in  Boulder, 
Colorado.  Her  father’s  work  as  a  mining 
engineer  took  the  family  to  some  of  the 
more  rugged  mining  towns  of  North  Amer¬ 
ica — in  Mexico,  Idaho  and  Montana.  When 
she  was  nine  the  family  moved  to  Seattle, 
Washington,  where  she  lived  until  shortly 
after  her  marriage.  She  was  given  instruc¬ 
tion  in  singing,  ballet,  piano,  French,  dra¬ 
matics,  body-building  exercises,  cooking, 
shooting — and  roof  painting.  Her  formal 
education  came  from  the  Roosevelt  High 
School  in  Seattle,  and  then  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Washington  where  she  planned  to 
major  in  art.  But  when  she  was  seventeen 
she  fell  in  love  with  “tall,  very  handsome" 
Robert  Eugene  Heskett,  and  the  next  year, 
1927,  they  were  married.  After  a  time  in 
Seattle  where  Heskett  was  an  insurance 
salesman,  they  bought  a  forty-acre  ranch 
for  four  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  and  tried 
to  raise  chickens — a  saga  told  in  detail  in 
The  Egg  and  I.  A  few  years  later  they 
separated,  and  were  later  divorced.  They 
had  two  daughters. 

She  now  turned  to  a  business  career, 
beginning  as  a  secretary.  Not  long  after¬ 
ward,  she  became  the  only  woman  labor 
adjuster  in  the  National  Recovery  Adminis¬ 
tration,  and  two  and  a  half  years  later  be¬ 
gan  work  for  the  procurement  division  of 
the  United  States  Treasury  Department. 
Having  contracted  tuberculosis  (the  subject 
later  of  The  Plague  and  T),  she  was  forced 


to  spend  the  months  between  September 
1938  and  June  1939  in  Firland  Sanatorium; 
but  in  October  1939  she  returned  to  the 
business  world  as  supervisor  of  publicity 
for  the  National  Youth  Administration,  a 
position  she  held  till  1942. 

In  1942  she  married  a  Scotsman,  Donald 
Chauncey  MacDonald,  returned  to  being  a 
housewife,  and  began  to  write.  The  Egg 
and  I,  reminiscences  of  the  chicken  ranch 
in  the  Olympic  mountains,  was  first  pub¬ 
lished  in  serial  form  in  the  Atlantic 
Monthly,  and  in  1945  in  book  form.  Ten 
days  after  the  book  was  reviewed  the  pub¬ 
lisher  prepared  for  five  printings  totaling 
sixty-one  thousand  copies;  soon  after,  the 
number  of  copies  passed  the  million  mark. 
“The  book  crackles  with  the  innocent  devil¬ 
try  of  acorns  hitting  the  roof-tops,"  wrote 
Grace  Frank  in  the  Saturday  Review  of 
Literature. 

In  Anybody  Can  Do  Anything  Mrs.  Mac¬ 
Donald  describes  her  experiences  and  those 
of  her  sister  (the  writer  Mary  Bard),  job- 
hunting  and  job-losing  during  the  years  of 
the  depression.  Onions  in  the  Stew,  an¬ 
nounced  in  this  issue,  tells  of  her  life  on 
an  island  in  Puget  Sound,  to  which  she  and 
her  family  moved  during  the  war  when 
housing  was  scarce.  She  has  written  several 
humorous  children's  books,  and  boasts  four 
grandchildren  who  enjoy  them.  At  present 
she  and  her  husband  live  in  Carmel  Valley, 
California.  She  has  auburn  hair  and  green 
eyes,  and  is  five  feet  seven  inches  tall. 

Available  as  Talking  Books: 

Anybody  Can  Do  Anything. 

The  Egg  and  I. 

Onions  in  the  Stew. 
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Biography 

Cecil,  Lord  David 

Melbourne.  (Bobbs-Merrill  1954)  25r, 

read  by  Noel  Leslie.  AFB 

The  life  and  times  of  the  remarkable 
British  statesman  who  became  Queen  Vic¬ 
toria’s  first  prime  minister,  devoted  advisor, 
and  cherished  friend.  Here  are  the  threads 
of  a  sprawling  career  skilfully  drawn  into  a 
biographical  work  of  art. 

Duggan,  Alfred 

Julius  Caesar.  (Knopf  1955)  8r,  read  by 
Ken  Meeker.  APH 

A  vivid  multi-portrait  of  Caesar:  the 


man,  the  general,  the  lover,  and  the  poli¬ 
tician  and  demagogue  of  the  turbulent 
Roman  Forum,  concisely  capsuled  in  one 
of  the  Great  Lives  in  Brief  series. 

Knox,  James 

Sunday’s  children.  (Houghton  Mifflin 

1955)  7r>  read  by  William  Gladden.  APH 

A  memoir  of  childhood  in  a  small-town 
Methodist  parsonage  during  the  early  years 
of  this  century.  Though  a  minister’s  family 
is  the  symbol  of  decorum  in  the  commu¬ 
nity,  the  author  makes  it  clear  that  life  with 
father  was  fun.  Reading  about  that  life  is 
fun  too. 
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Smith,  A.  Merriman 
Meet  Mister  Eisenhower.  (Harper  1955) 
14r>  read  by  Milton  Metz.  APH 

An  informal  portrait  of  President  Eisen¬ 
hower’s  personal  life  by  the  senior  White 
House  correspondent.  Steering  clear  of  poli¬ 
tics  and  government,  it  focusses  on  such 
items  as  the  President’s  tastes  and  talents, 
his  habits  and  hobbies,  and  on  the  author’s 
own  problems  in  keeping  track  of  this  fast- 
moving  man. 

Thompson,  James  Matthew 
Louis  Napoleon  and  the  Second  empire. 
(Noonday  1955)  26r,  read  by  John 

Knight.  AFB 

A  colorful,  well-documented  account  of 
the  life  and  times  of  Napoleon  III,  equally 
satisfactory  as  biography  and  as  history.  A 
wealth  of  detail  on  Napoleon’s  personal 
life,  his  foreign  policies  and  the  internal 
conditions  of  France  are  welded  into  a 
highly  readable  narrative.  The  author  is 
one  of  England's  most  eminent  historians 
on  the  French  Revolution. 

Truman,  Harry  S. 

Memoirs :  Vol.  1,  Year  of  decisions.  (Dou¬ 
bleday  1955)  37^  read  by  Karl  Weber. 
AFB 

A  forthright  account  of  ex-President 
Truman’s  first  year  in  office,  beginning  with 
his  sudden  summons  to  the  White  House 
on  April  12,  1945.  Its  main  concern  is  the 
end  of  the  hot  war  and  the  beginning  of 
the  cold  one,  with  illuminating  accounts 
of  Potsdam,  Yalta,  the  decision  to  use  the 
atomic  bomb,  and  the  maneuvers  over  the 
Soviet  entry  against  Japan. 

Blindness 
Farrell,  Gabriel 

The  story  of  blindness.  (Harvard  Univer¬ 
sity  Press  1956)  i7r,  read  by  the  author 
and  John  Knight.  AFB 

Historical  account  of  the  social  aspects  of 
blindness  and  the  efforts  made  throughout 
the  world  in  behalf  of  the  education  and 
rehabilitation  of  blind  persons.  The  book 
is  based  on  the  author’s  Lowell  lectures  at 
Boston  University  in  1953. 

Irwin,  Robert  B. 

As  I  saw  it.  (American  Foundation  for 


the  Blind  1955)  8r,  read  by  Alexander 
Scourby.  AFB 

Fifty  years  of  progress  in  work  with  the 
blind,  in  which  the  late  Dr.  Irwin  played 
a  distinguished  role.  Former  Executive  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  the  author  here  retraces  the  uphill 
road  toward  the  fulfillment  of  his  many 
projects. 

Fiction 

Bennett,  Arnold 

The  old  wives’  tale.  (Doran  1911)  36r, 
read  by  John  Brewster.  AFB 

A  faithful  reproduction  of  the  common¬ 
place,  sordid  life  of  a  small  English  indus¬ 
trial  town,  focussed  on  the  lives  of  two 
middle-class  sisters.  Set  forth  with  keen  ob¬ 
servation,  convincing  psychology  and  a 
somewhat  grim  humor,  this  is  widely  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  Bennett’s  masterpiece. 

Bronte,  Emily 

Wuthering  Heights.  2ir,  read  by  Ethel 
Everett.  AFB 

A  haunting  novel  of  terror  and  hatred 
among  the  rough  people  of  the  Yorkshire 
moors.  From  the  brooding  imagination  of 
the  author  spring  the  tragic  love  of  Cathy 
and  Heathcliff,  and  the  sinister  deeds  and 
fierce  passions  of  a  thwarted  group  of  peo¬ 
ple. 

Cadell,  Elizabeth 

The  lark  shall  sing.  (Morrow  1955)  9r, 
read  by  Terry  Sales.  APH 

The  ingenious  antics  of  a  frolicsome 
English  family  bent  on  saving  their  home. 
A  light-hearted  tale  of  airy  fabric  backed 
with  penetrating  insight,  this  is  fine  for 
younger  members  of  the  family  too. 

Conrad,  Joseph 

Lord  Jim.  (Doubleday  1921)  22r,  read  by 
Alexander  Scourby.  AFB 

Famous  adventure  novel  of  a  heroic  man 
victimized  by  his  own  integrity,  doomed  by 
his  sense  of  lost  honor.  Branded  as  a  cow¬ 
ard  by  his  fellows,  he  ultimately  finds  him¬ 
self  a  demi-god  among  the  Malay  savages. 

Doyle,  Arthur  Conan 
Memoirs  of  Sherlock  Holmes.  (Harper 
1894)  i4r,  read  by  Felix  Deebank.  AFB 
Eleven  adventures  of  the  illustrious  ama- 
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teur  detective  and  his  companion,  Dr. 
Watson,  including  Silver  Blaze ,  The  Naval 
Treaty,  The  Musgrave  Ritual,  The  Final 
Problem,  and  The  Crooked  Man. 

Forester,  Cecil  S. 

Beat  to  quarters.  (Little  1937)  nr,  read 
by  Noel  Leslie.  AFB 

First  book  in  the  famous  saga  of  Captain 
Horatio  Hornblower,  master  strategist  and 
naval  hero  of  the  Napoleonic  wars.  An  ex¬ 
citing  tale  with  a  fine  feeling  of  history  by 
a  first-rate  novelist  of  the  sea. 

Hitchens,  Bert  and  Dolores 

F.O.B.  murder.  (Doubleday  1955)  nr, 
read  by  Jim  Van  Sickle.  APH 

Grade  A  detective  story  of  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  railroad  police,  and  a  seemingly  rou¬ 
tine  matter  that  mushroomed  into  theft, 
murder,  and  wide-scale  racketeering. 

Holmes,  L.  P. 

Somewhere  they  die.  (Little  1955)  9r> 
read  by  Burt  Blackwell.  APH 

Top-flight  Western  about  a  persistent 
ranch  hand  who  refused  to  be  warned  away 
from  a  dangerous  new  job.  “Always  the 
hired  hand,”  he  was  told.  “They  come 
fairly  cheap  and  somewhere  they  die.  So 
you  bury  one  and  hire  another.”  A  high¬ 
speed  yarn  in  the  best  Western  tradition. 


James  Kirkland  learns  from  a  specialist 
that  marriage  and  childbirth  may  save  his 
beloved  daughter  from  invalidism.  His  plot 
to  find  a  worthy  husband  for  her  produces 
many  conflicts  and  misunderstandings  be¬ 
fore  the  final  happy  ending. 

Juvenile  Fiction 

Llewellyn,  Richard 

The  flame  of  Hercules.  (Doubleday  1955) 
i3r,  read  by  Burt  Blackwell.  APH 

An  action-packed  story  of  the  Roman 
Empire  in  the  first  century  A.D.,  and  the 
adventures  of  a  fugitive  galley  slave.  For 
ages  12-16. 

Religion 

Tileston,  Mary  W.,  ed. 

Prayers  ancient  and  modern.  (Little 
1928)  lor,  read  by  Alexander  Scourby. 
AFB 

A  collection  of  prayers  for  every  day  of 
the  year,  selected  from  fourteen  centuries 
of  religious  devotion.  The  Preface  states: 
“It  has  historical  interest,  and  the  liter¬ 
ary  quality  has  been  carefully  considered, 
but  the  primary  object  is  to  nourish  the 
spiritual  life.” 

Sports 


Hough,  Emerson 

The  covered  wagon.  (Grosset  1922)  i2r, 
read  by  Livingston  Gilbert.  APH 

A  great  migration,  two  thousand  strong, 
from  Missouri  to  Oregon  in  1848,  and  the 
disrupting  news  of  gold  in  California  mid¬ 
way  across  the  continent. 

Sturgeon,  Theodore,  pseud. 

More  than  human.  (Farrar,  Straus  1955) 
i2r,  read  by  Jim  Van  Sickle.  APH 

This  book  deals  with  a  new  concept  of 
the  superman,  a  product  of  such  powers  of 
the  human  brain  as  telepathy,  teleportation 
and  telekinesis.  Climax  of  the  story  is  the 
battle  for  survival  between  the  human 
mind  and  the  more  than  human  brain. 

Turnbull,  Agnes  Sligh 

The  golden  journey.  (Houghton  Mifflin 
1955)  14r»  read  by  Bud  Abbott.  APH 
A  man  of  financial  and  political  power, 


Hano,  Arnold 

A  day  in  the  bleachers.  (Crowell  1955) 

6r,  read  by  George  Walsh.  APH 

The  first  game  of  the  1954  World  Series 
lured  some  52,751  people  to  the  Polo 
Grounds.  Among  them  was  a  highly  articu¬ 
late  Giant  fan  named  Arnold  Hano.  With 
a  keen  eye  for  grandstand  and  diamond 
detail,  he  vividly  recreates  the  color  and 
excitement  of  an  important  event  in  the 
annals  of  baseball.  Fine  reading  for  all 
fans. 

Zoology 

Durrell,  Gerald  M. 

Three  tickets  to  Adventure.  (Viking 

1954)  8r,  read  by  Bud  Abbott.  APH 

A  fascinating  excursion  into  British 
Guiana  in  search  of  rare  animals,  engag¬ 
ingly  written  by  a  zoologist  as  fond  of 
phrase-turning  as  of  animal-collecting. 
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RE-RECORDINGS 


The  following  titles,  first  recorded  several  years  ago,  have  been  re-recorded  for  con¬ 
tinued  use.  The  new  editions  are  now  available  for  circulation  from  the  distributing 
libraries.  ° 


Fiction 

Buchan,  John 

The  thirty-nine  steps.  (Houghton  Mifflin 
1942)  6r,  read  by  Ken  Meeker.  APH 

Novel  of  international  intrigue,  and  a 
man  suddenly  involved  in  murder. 

Chesterton,  Gilbert  K. 

The  innocence  of  Father  Brown.  (Dodd, 
Mead  1911)  i2r,  read  by  Bud  Abbott. 
APH 

One  of  the  ingenious  detective  stories 
involving  the  unique  moon-faced  priest. 

Conrad,  Joseph 

Nigger  of  the  Narcissus.  (Doubleday  1914) 
8r,  read  by  Livingston  Gilbert.  APH 

Magnificent  account  of  an  old-fashioned 
sailing  ship  en  route  home  from  India. 

Victory.  (Doubleday  1915)  i8r,  read  by 
George  Walsh.  APH 

Adventure  invades  the  chosen  solitude 
of  a  Swedish  nobleman’s  island  life. 

Curwood,  James  Oliver 

The  country  beyond.  (Cosmopolitan 
(1922)  i2r,  read  by  Milton  Metz.  APH 

The  hopes  and  fears  of  a  man  forced  by 
an  act  of  humanity  to  live  as  an  outlaw. 

Davis,  Richard  Harding 
Soldiers  of  fortune.  (Scribner  1897)  nr, 
read  by  Ken  Meeker.  APH 

Adventure  set  in  a  seething  South  Amer¬ 
ican  republic  on  the  eve  of  a  revolution. 

Davis,  William 

Belshazzar.  (Macmillan  1926)  15^  19", 
read  by  George  Walsh.  APH 

Historical  novel  based  on  the  fall  of 
Babylon. 

Douglas,  Lloyd  C. 

The  big  fisherman.  (Houghton  Mifflin 
1948)  3or,  read  by  Burt  Blackwell.  APH 

Story  of  Saint  Peter,  closely  following 
the  Biblical  account  of  early  Christianity. 


Farnol,  Jeffery 

The  broad  highway.  (Little  1911)  25r, 
read  by  Burt  Blackwell.  APH 

Romantic  tale  of  a  disinherited  young 
Englishman  on  the  road  back  to  fortune. 

Fox,  John 

The  trail  of  the  lonesome  pine.  (Scrib¬ 
ner  1912)  13G  read  by  Terry  Sales.  APH 

An  idyllic  love  story  set  against  a  Ken¬ 
tucky  feud  and  an  industrial  boom. 

Grey,  Zane 

Lone  Star  ranger.  (Grosset  1915)  i4r, 
read  by  Livingston  Gilbert.  APH 

Adventures  of  an  outlaw  with  rustlers 
and  gunfighters  in  the  Texas  of  the  70s. 

The  rainbow  trail.  (Harper  1915)  i5r, 
read  by  Milton  Metz.  APH 

A  young  ex-clergyman  follows  an  adven¬ 
turous  trail  to  the  end  of  the  rainbow. 

Riders  of  the  purple  sage.  (Harper  1913) 
i6r,  read  by  Milton  Metz.  APH 

Melodrama  of  hair-breadth  escapes  from 
Mormon  vengeance  in  Utah  in  1871. 

Lewis,  Sinclair 

Arrowsmith.  (Harcourt  1925)  28r,  read 
by  Jim  Van  Sickle.  APH 

Pulitzer  Prize-winning  novel  of  a  doctor 
and  the  development  of  his  career. 

Main  Street.  (Harcourt  1920)  26r,  read 
by  Dale  Cooper.  APH 

Novel  of  a  smug  little  mid-west  town 
and  a  girl’s  efforts  to  uplift  its  citizens. 

Oppenheim,  Edward  P. 

The  great  impersonation.  (Little-Toronto 
1920)  i2r,  read  by  George  Patterson. 
APH 

A  titled  Englishman  assumes  the  identity 
of  his  exact  double,  a  German  baron. 

Train,  Arthur 

Tutt  and  Mr.  Tutt.  (Scribner  1920)  lor, 
read  by  William  Gladden.  APH 
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Short  stories  about  the  doings  of  Mr. 
Tutt,  legal  Robin  Hood  of  the  underdog. 

Trollope,  Anthony 

The  warden.  (Oxford  1855)  nr,  read  by 
George  Patterson.  APH 

Story  of  an  English  “hospital”  for  aged 
men  and  its  super-sensitive  “warden.” 

Juvenile  Fiction 

Defoe,  Daniel 

Robinson  Crusoe.  (Houghton  Mifflin 
1909)  i6r,  read  by  Ken  Meeker.  APH 

Classic  adventure  tale  of  a  shipwrecked 
mariner  on  a  desert  island  for  ages  10-14. 


AVAILABLE  FROM 

BRAILLE  CIRCULATING  LIBRARY 
704  West  Grace  Street 
Richmond  20,  Virginia 

Haskin,  Dorothy  C. 

Behind  the  scenes  in  Hollywood.  (Zon- 
dervan  1951)  4r,  read  by  Dale  Carter. 
APH 

The  following  titles,  also  available  from 
the  Braille  Circulating  Library,  are  on  554- 
inch  plastic  discs.  They  may  be  borrowed 


Kipling,  Rudyard 

Just  so  stories.  (Doubleday  i9°7)  5r> 
read  by  Bud  Abbott.  APH 

Delightful  nonsense  tales  of  the  animal 
kingdom  for  ages  9-11. 

O’Hara,  Mary,  pseud. 

My  friend  Flicka.  (Lippincott  1941)  1^r’ 
read  by  Betty  Stull.  APH 

Famous  story  of  a  boy  who  finally  got 
the  horse  he  wanted.  For  ages  13-14* 

Thunderhead.  (Lippincott  1943)  17r» 

read  by  Terry  Sales.  APH 
Continuation  of  My  Friend  Flicka  with 
the  adventures  of  the  colt,  Thunderhead. 


OTHER  SOURCES 

by  readers  who  have  a  Model  B  machine 
and  a  semi-permanent  needle. 

Carmichael,  Amy 

Lotus  buds.  28r  1  copy 

Goeckel,  H.  W. 

This  is  the  life.  5r  1  copy 

Pettingill,  W.  L. 

Light  in  darkness.  Jr  1  copy 

Wilson,  Walter  L. 

Romance  of  a  doctor’s  visits.  8r  1  copy 


The  Name  Behind  the  Voice — 

JOHN  KNIGHT 


Formal  history  marks  the  year  1956  as 
the  22nd  anniversary  of  the  Talking  Book, 
a  matter  of  record  which  might  well  prove 
confusing  when  you  consider  that  this  is 
also  John  Knight’s  25th  anniversary  as  a 
Talking  Book  reader.  The  discriminating 
reader  is  certainly  entitled  to  a  polite 
“How  come?” 

The  discrepancy  lies  in  the  period  of 
groundwork  that  began  in  1931  and  con¬ 


tinued  through  three  years  of  discussion, 
experimentation  and  change  before  the 
first  Talking  Book  was  issued.  John  Knight 
was  with  the  project  from  the  very  begin¬ 
ning.  Through  test  recordings  of  prose  and 
poetry  (he  wryly  recalls  racing  through 
Keats’  The  Eve  of  St.  Agnes  in  a  test 
run),  through  questions  of  style,  inter¬ 
pretation,  speed  and  personal  manner — all 
of  which  paralleled  the  technical  develop- 
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ment  of  reproduction  methods — Knight 
was  in  on  the  pioneer  work  that  preceded 
the  official  launching  of  the  Talking  Book. 

It  might  be  said  that  he  landed  in  the 
Talking  Book  studios  via  the  stage,  radio 
and  William  Shakespeare.  Throughout  his 
career  the  Bard  pops  up  as  a  persistent 
landmark,  ushering  Knight  into  each  me¬ 
dium  of  acting.  His  compatibility  with 
Shakespeare  opened  his  stage  career,  simul¬ 
taneously  closing  the  door  on  a  promising 
future  as  a  violinist.  Fresh  from  Heidel¬ 
berg  College,  where  he  had  fallen  hope¬ 
lessly  in  love  with  the  theater,  he  auditioned 
for  Robert  B.  Mantell’s  Shakespearean 
Company  with  a  reading  of  Lorenzo  from 
The  Merchant  of  Venice.  He  was  immedi¬ 
ately  cast  as  Lorenzo  in  the  Mantell  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  play,  and  went  on  through 
the  gamut  of  Shakespearean  roles  from  one 
end  of  the  country  to  the  other. 

“Those  were  wonderful  times,  the  troup- 
ing  days,"  he  recalled  recently  after  a 
recording  session.  “I  was  the  only  inex¬ 
perienced  actor  in  the  company — the  others 
were  all  veterans.  On  opening  night  they 
presented  me  with  a  hot  water  bottle,  ex¬ 
plaining  that  it  was  to  keep  me  from  get¬ 
ting  cold  feet!  The  company  was  a  tremen¬ 
dous  experience.  I  think  the  theater  is 
the  one  place  where  you  do  a  thing  first 
and  learn  how  to  do  it  afterwards.  It’s 
not  like  law  or  medicine,  where  you  know 
your  subject  thoroughly  before  you  start. 
But  once  you  learn  the  profession  you 
never  really  forget.  I’ve  been  away  from 
the  legitimate  stage  a  long  time,  and  just 
recently  I  was  invited  to  appear  in  a  pri¬ 
vate  production.  I  refused  at  first — thought 
I’d  be  far  too  rusty — but  later  I  decided 
to  take  the  part.  Once  on  stage,  the  ‘rust’ 
vanished,  and  it  was  as  though  I  had  never 
been  away.’’ 

The  touring  company  led  Knight  to 
Broadway,  to  roles  in  more  modern  plays 
and  memorable  parts  in  such  classics  as 
Sophocles’  Electra  and  Ibsen’s  Ghosts. 

Then  the  advent  of  radio  lured  him  to 
the  microphone.  Again  Shakespeare  ap¬ 
peared  as  the  opening  wedge.  With  the 
first  New  York  company  of  radio  actors, 
Knight  appeared  in  a  series  of  Sunday 
evening  presentations  of  Shakespeare’s 
plays.  In  the  nearly  ten  years  that  followed 


he  chalked  up  more  than  2,000  broadcasts 
of  all  kinds,  from  dramatic  roles  and 
poetry  readings  to  Biblical,  historical  and 
symphonic  programs. 

When  the  Talking  Book  discussions  be¬ 
gan  in  1931,  John  Knight  was  immediately 
interested.  Radio  had  been  a  fine  experi¬ 
ence,  especially  in  the  early  days  when 
rules  were  unknown  and  imaginations  ran 
rampant.  But  as  the  new  medium  began  to 
grow  up  and  techniques  became  more 
standardized,  some  of  the  adventure  was 
lost,  and  with  it,  the  excitement  of  the 
formative  years.  At  this  point,  John  Knight 
felt  he  had  completed  a  cycle  in  his  career 
and  was  ready  for  something  new. 

“When  Talking  Books  came  along,’’  he 
said,  “I  knew  that  here  was  something  I 
could  never  tire  of.  Each  book  was  a  new 
experience,  and  once  it  was  finished  you 
knew  you  had  something  relatively  per¬ 
manent  that  could  be  used  and  enjoyed  by 
so  many  people  for  a  long  time  to  come.” 

Once  again,  Shakespeare  was  very  much 
on  hand  for  the  debut.  Knight’s  earliest 
recordings  include  As  You  Like  It  (com¬ 
pleted  in  only  one  day!),  The  Merchant  of 
Venice,  Hamlet — all  told  about  a  dozen 
plays  and  some  of  the  sonnets.  Since  then 
his  reading  career  has  ranged  from  poetry 
to  politics,  from  Elizabeth  and  Essex  to 
Roosevelt  and  the  Russians,  from  Lin 
Yutang  to  E.  B.  White,  from  Chekhov  to 
O.  Henry.  His  most  recent  recordings  in¬ 
clude  Christopher  Columbus,  Mariner, 
by  Samuel  E.  Morison  (he  also  did  Admiral 
of  the  Ocean  Sea  and  other  works  of 
Morison),  The  Silent  Continent,  by  Wil¬ 
liam  H.  Kearns  and  Beverly  L.  Britton, 
Louis  Napoleon  and  the  Second  Empire, 
by  James  M.  Thompson,  and  The  Story 
of  Blindness,  by  Gabriel  Farrell,  the  latter 
two  announced  in  this  issue. 

An  inveterate  and  impromptu  traveler, 
Knight  has  found  his  Talking  Book  career 
ideally  suited  to  his  roaming  tendencies. 
His  travels  have  taken  him  through  Europe, 
South  America,  the  West  Indies  and  Can¬ 
ada.  In  England  he  was  invited  to  record 
at  St.  Dunstan's,  as  well  as  to  appear  on 
television  programs  of  the  BBC.  Although 
he  now  lives  in  Manhattan’s  picturesque 
Gramercy  Park,  he  is  happiest  when  his 
schedule  allows  him  time  to  go  to  a  favor- 
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ite  spot  in  New  Hampshire  or  Arizona, 
with  a  little  time  set  aside  for  horseback 
riding,  or  to  his  native  Culver,  Indiana. 

“Much  of  the  work  on  a  new  book  is 
done  before  you  ever  face  the  microphone,” 
he  explained,  “and  one  can  study  a  book 
just  as  well  in  New  England  or  the  Mid¬ 
west  as  in  New  York.” 


A  dedicated  volunteer  worker  for  many 
organizations,  Knight  has  also  written 
some  of  his  best  speeches  from  a  country 
retreat. 

His  way  of  life  is  probably  best  summed 
up  in  his  own  words:  “I  like  to  live  a  la 
carte.” 
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Biography 

Tenzing  Norgay,  with 
Ullman,  James  Ramsey 

Tiger  of  the  snows.  (Putnam  1955)  13L 
read  by  Livingston  Gilbert.  APH 

On  the  morning  of  May  29,  1953,  man 
conquered  Mount  Everest.  This  is  the  per¬ 
sonal  story  of  one  of  its  conquerors,  a  fasci¬ 
nating  man  from  an  obscure  Himalayan 
culture.  Born  in  the  shadow  of  the  tower¬ 
ing  peak,  Tenzing  grew  up  with  the  chal¬ 
lenge  of  the  formidable  giant  in  his  heart. 
His  story,  written  in  happy  collaboration 
with  author-mountaineer  Ullman,  links  the 


chain  of  events  that  led  him  to  the  final 
victorious  assault  on  Earth’s  highest  point. 

Fiction 

Bragg,  W.  F. 

Wildcat  brand.  (Arcadia  1955)  6r,  read 
by  George  Walsh.  APH 

Adventure  yarn  of  what  promised  to  be 
the  bloodiest  election  campaign  for  sheriff 
in  the  town’s  history.  With  the  incumbent 
lawman  temporarily  gunned  out  of  the  way, 
a  host  of  crimes  and  criminals  fall  to  the 
lot  of  the  lone  deputy,  who  also  becomes 
the  most  tempting  target  available. 
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Buck,  Pearl 

Imperial  woman.  (Day  1956)  271:,  read 
by  Dale  Carter.  APH 

Biographical  novel  about  the  last  em¬ 
press  of  China:  in  youth  a  beautiful  con¬ 
cubine,  in  middle  life  a  brilliant  strategist, 
in  old  age  a  goddess.  With  the  forcefulness 
of  her  early  novels  the  author  draws  a  sharp 
portrait  of  the  self-willed  Manchu  beauty 
who  rose  from  lowly  birth  to  become 
China’s  greatest  woman  ruler.  The  exotic 
worldliness  of  imperial  Peking  comes  vividly 
alive  in  this  memorable  story  of  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  reign  in  the  closing  years  of  an 
ancient  tradition. 

Christie,  Agatha 

Hickory  dickory  death.  (Dodd  1955)  lor, 
read  by  John  Brewster.  AFB 

It’s  a  fair  certainty  that  even  the  most 
avid  Christie  fan  will  be  stopped  in  his 
tracks  by  some  of  the  twists  in  this  puzzler. 
It  all  started  harmlessly  enough,  yet  before 
long  the  ever-brilliant  Hercule  Poirot  had 
perceived  the  strangely  disordered  threads 
of  a  vast  criminal  scheme. 

Forester,  Cecil  S. 

Ship  of  the  line.  (Little  1938)  i3r,  read 
by  Noel  Leslie.  AFB 

Flying  colours.  (Little  1939)  nr,  read  by 
Noel  Leslie.  AFB 

These  two  titles  continue  the  saga  of 
Captain  Horatio  Hornblower  of  the  Napo¬ 
leonic  Wars  begun  in  Beat  to  Quarters 
(TBT  July  ’56).  In  Ship  of  the  Line,  the 
heroic  and  lovable  captain  joins  forces  with 
the  fleet  blockading  the  coast  of  Spain. 
Flying  Colours  concludes  the  trilogy  with 
all  the  satisfactions  of  suspense  rewarded. 
Collectively  titled  Captain  Horatio  Horn- 
blower,  these  exciting  tales  of  adventure  at 
sea  paint  a  first-rate  picture  of  the  thrilling 
era  when  the  British  navy  was  the  envy  of 
the  world. 

Lockridge,  Frances  and  Richard 

Death  of  an  angel.  (Lippincott  1955)  gr, 
read  by  William  Gladden.  APH 

When  Pam  and  Jerry  North  invested 
some  money  in  a  play,  they  didn’t  count  on 
having  the  show  go  on  at  the  price  of 


murder.  Things  get  going  with  a  fatally 
spiked  hangover  cure,  and  Pam  winds  up 
sleuthing  along  Park  Avenue  in  the  shadow 
of  the  killer.  A  sophisticated  yarn  against 
a  lively  backdrop  of  the  theater. 

O’Connor,  Edwin 

The  last  hurrah.  (Little  1956)  28r,  read 
by  Ian  Martin.  AFB 
Reviewed  on  page  35. 

van  der  Post,  Laurens 

Flamingo  feather.  (Morrow  1955)  i7r, 
read  by  Livingston  Gilbert.  APH 
Reviewed  on  page  37. 

Wells,  Lee  E. 

Day  of  the  outlaw.  (Rinehart  1955)  lor, 
read  by  Burt  Blackwell.  APH 

Adventure  yarn  of  a  small  Western  town 
terrorized  by  a  bunch  of  killers.  The  trouble 
all  started  when  two  men  wanted  the  same 
ranch  and  the  same  girl,  and  the  mobsters 
saw  a  chance  to  make  the  private  quarrel 
their  own.  Only  one  man  had  the  courage 
to  take  a  stand  for  law  and  order. 

Juvenile  Fiction 

Andrews,  Roy  Chapman 

Quest  of  the  snow  leopard.  (Viking  1955) 
8r,  read  by  William  Gladden.  APH 

A  sequel  to  Quest  in  the  Desert  (TBT 
November  ’55),  this  is  a  story  of  high  ad¬ 
venture  remote  in  the  Orient,  drawn  from 
a  zoological  expedition  made  by  the  author 
in  1916-17.  Thrilling  episodes,  exotic  back¬ 
grounds  and  authentic  expedition  data 
make  this  a  first-rate  tale  for  teen-ages. 

Naval  History 

Baldwin,  Hanson  W. 

Sea  fights  and  shipwrecks.  (Hanover  1955) 
iyr,  read  by  George  Walsh.  APH 

Eighteen  superb  true  stories  of  men  and 
ships  in  stress  on  the  high  seas,  from  the 
days  of  the  sail  to  the  age  of  the  atom.  Here 
are  the  unforgettable  names — Lusitania, 
Graf  Spee,  Battle  of  Jutland,  Titanic — 
from  almost  a  century  and  a  half  of  nauti¬ 
cal  history,  in  which  battle,  disaster,  en¬ 
durance  and  heroism  each  had  a  place. 
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OTHER  RECORDINGS 

Kuhlmeyer,  Norman  F. 

The  Bible:  The  Book  of  Freedom  and 
Bible  Immortality .  lr,  read  by  the  au¬ 
thor.  AFB 


Third  and  fourth  lectures  in  a  series  on 
Biblical  subjects.  Available  without  charge 
upon  request  to  Norman  F.  Kuhlmeyer, 
23S'23rd  Avenue,  San  Mateo,  California. 


REVIEWS 

The  Hero  as  an  Irish-American 


THE  LAST  HURRAH.  By  Edwin  O’Con¬ 
nor.  Boston:  Atlantic-Little,  Brown.  $4 

By  John  V.  Kelleher 

(From  the  New  York  Times, 
February  5,  1956) 

Here,  after  a  century  of  trying,  is  the  first 
successful  Irish-American  novel.  It  succeeds 
because,  unlike  most  earlier  attempts,  it 
really  is  a  novel,  and  because  the  author 
is  completely  at  ease  about  being  an  Irish- 
American.  So  far  as  I  know’,  these  conditions 
have  not  been  fulfilled  simultaneously  be¬ 
fore. 

With  few  exceptions  previous  efforts  in 
the  genre  have  not  been  novels  but  tracts 
on  the  theme  of  “why  God  loves  the  Irish” 
or,  of  late  years,  on  “why  God  couldn’t  love 
the  Irish  and  nobody  else  could  either.” 
Both  types  have  had  the  same  faults.  The 
slice  of  life  examined  has  been  so  narrow 
that  the  characters  have  had  to  lie  sideways 
in  it,  and  there  has  been  no  possible  con¬ 
flict.  .  .  . 

The  Last  Hurrah  (winner  of  the  Atlantic 
prize  and  the  Book-of-the-Month  choice  for 
February)  is  altogether  a  new'  departure.  It 
is  a  funny  novel,  probably  the  funniest 
American  book  in  a  decade.  The  social 


range  is  very  wide  and  deftly  handled,  and 
is  not  at  all  limited  to  the  Irish  stamping 
grounds.  There  is  conflict  all  over  the  place, 
politician  against  politician,  Irish  against 
Yankee,  old  against  young,  lay  leader  against 
clerical  leader,  and  the  great  final  conflict 
in  which  Frank  Skefflngton,  the  big,  utterly 
individual  political  boss,  is  overwhelmed 
by  the  newer  generation  as  by  a  glacier  of 
unflavored  gelatin. 

It  is  plain  that  Edwin  O’Connor  regards 
the  outcome  as  tragic — the  end  of  Irish- 
American  individuality  and  wild  vigor,  the 
victory  of  what  he  calls  the  “generation  of 
ciphers”;  and  as  he  tells  the  story  it  has 
the  inevitability  of  tragedy.  He  also  makes 
it  clear,  however,  that  the  tragedy  is  collec¬ 
tive,  the  failure  of  the  Irish  as  a  whole  to 
have  the  courage  of  their  own  qualities  and 
to  make  better  use  of  them.  Skeffington  has 
the  qualities  and  the  courage — or  the  au¬ 
dacity — but  his  use  of  them  throughout  is 
that  of  the  politician,  almost  never  of  the 
statesman.  Thus  he  is  doomed  by  his  own 
all-too-human  failings,  of  which  the  worst 
is  that  he  is  out  of  date.  He  has  played  the 
old  game  too  long,  and  the  Irish  have 
changed  too  much. 

Indeed,  if  the  setting  were  not  some  New 
England  city,  seaport  and  capital  of  its 
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state  some  place  a  lot  like  Boston — where 
the  Irish  invasion  hit  hard  and  hugely  and 
where  the  native  stock  retreated  a  little 
but  did  not  run,  the  whole  novel  might  be 
anachronistic.  Only  in  such  a  city,  and  with 
such  opposition,  could  the  Irish-American 
community  remain  coherent  and  self-con¬ 
scious  enough  to  survive  in  a  lively  way 
down  to  the  present.  As  we  know,  in  those 
cities  it  did  survive,  and  by  the  very  fact  of 
continued  survival  the  whole  gamut  of  con¬ 
flict  and  adjustment  and  non-adjustment 
was  run  through. 

Elsewhere  it  was  more  or  less  truncated: 
no  immigrant  group  ca  i  long  withstand 
being  a  minority  and  becoming  prosperous 
and  having  no  direct  opposition.  It  is  no 
small  part  of  O’Connor’s  genius  that  he  has 
had  the  wit  to  see  that  the  tale  still  can  be 
told,  and  told  best,  at  this  time  and  with 
these  circumstances.  He  has  the  whole  essen¬ 
tial  Irish-American  story  here,  every  shade 
and  facet  of  it.  Yet  at  no  point  does  his 
account  veer  toward  the  sociological  or  the 
apologetic. 

There  is  no  hero,  but  the  central  charac¬ 
ter,  Skeffington,  has  some  rather  heroic  di¬ 
mensions.  As  the  American-Irish  politician 
he  is  by  no  means  the  worst,  and  he  is  cer¬ 
tainly  far  from  the  best,  but  this  modera¬ 
tion  does  not  in  any  way  imply  mediocrity. 
Vigorous,  skillful,  big-hearted,  vengeful, 
mean,  imaginative,  cynical  and  humorous 
— a  bigger  man  than  any  actual  model  you 
might  think  of — his  death  leaves  a  much- 
peopled  stage  very  empty.  No  center  of 
attraction  remains.  Everything  dwindles. 
The  loyal  parasites  are  left  without  suste¬ 
nance  or  an  object  of  devotion.  The  lesser 
enemy  politicians  like  the  erratic  Charlie 
Hennessey  and  the  irascible  “Mother” 
Garvey  can  no  longer  swing  in  even  the 


most  cockeyed  orbit  but  must  wander  off, 
still  gassing,  into  vagueness. 

It  was  quite  an  age  while  it  lasted.  No 
one  can  work  up  much  enthusiasm  about 
what  follows,  the  millennium  of  faint  feel¬ 
ing  and  moral  mush  typified  by  the  new 
Mayor-elect,  the  clean,  well-swept,  infinitely 
manageable  Kevin  McCluskey,  with  his 
nice  telegenic  family  and  his  rented  tele¬ 
genic  dog. 

While  Mr.  O’Coiinor  regrets  McCluskey 
he  is  not  at  all  sentimental  about  Skeffing¬ 
ton.  He  has  no  doubts  about  what  Skeffing¬ 
ton  cost  the  city  or  the  Irish.  Neither  has 
he  any  illusion  that  from  the  circumstances 
of  Skeffington’s  origin  much  different  could, 
or  should,  have  been  expected.  The  circum¬ 
stances  were  all  but  all-powerful.  To  them 
Skeffington  added  a  force  of  personality 
that  enabled  him  in  part  to  direct  them,  to 
his  own  advantage,  and  in  part  to  continue 
their  inherent  momentum  beyond  what 
would,  without  him,  have  been  the  end. 
All  this  is  documented  through  the  over¬ 
heard  opinions  of  men  of  different  interests 
and  temperaments,  all  partial  men,  all  re¬ 
acting  variously  to  the  same  conditions. 
The  result  is  the  nearest  yet  to  a  good  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Irish-American  in  full  career — 
and  indeed  it  is  a  lot  more  than  that. 

Now  it  is  clear  why,  though  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  was  once  so  much  more  obvious,  the 
Irish-American  novel  did  not  appear  sooner. 
The  materials  were  plentiful  but  the  author 
was  missing.  What  was  needed  was  a  man 
with  humor,  sympathy,  imagination  and 
intimate  knowledge,  a  man  who  could 
realize  that  the  Irish  were  neither  super¬ 
human  nor  subhuman,  and  that  hence  there 
was  no  need  to  bluster  or  propagandize  or 
groan  for  them.  .  .  .  That  Edwin  O’Connor 
has  come  along  in  time  to  do  the  job  rates 
a  strong  additional  hurrah. 
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About  the  Author  .  .  . 

Edwin  O’Connor  of  the  Irish-American 
O’Connors  has,  he  says,  never  been  near 
politics  himself.  Especially  not  politics  in 
the  city  of  Boston,  where  his  novel.  The 
Last  Hurrah ,  [announced  in  this  issue], 
won  the  Atlantic  Monthly  Press  $5,000  Prize 
and  where  many  citizens  are  wondering 
whether  it  isn’t  their  own  James  M.  Curley 
whom  Mr.  O’Connor  had  in  mind  when  he 
created  the  Frank  Skeffington  of  his  book. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  The  Boston  Globe  de¬ 
cided  to  ask  Mayor  Curley  himself  to  review 
the  book  for  them,  and  that  gentleman 
seemed  delighted  to  do  so  until  he  had 
read  it.  In  no  time  at  all  he  sent  it  back  to 
the  Globe ,  accompanied  by  a  note  which 
said,  in  effect,  that  he  had  placed  the  matter 
in  the  hands  of  attorneys.  As  for  that,  Mr. 
O’Connor  says,  “I  know  very  little  about 
Mayor  Curley.  My  man  is  far  different.  He 
has  more  extensive  capacities.” 

“I  wanted  to  do  a  novel  on  the  whole 
Irish-American  business,”  O’Connor,  who 
was  born  in  Woonsocket,  R.  I.,  explains. 
“What  the  Irish  got  in  America,  they  got 
through  politics,  so,  of  course,  I  had  to  use 
a  political  framework.”  Like  many  good 
Irish  Americans,  Mr.  O’Connor  prepared 
himself  for  this  chore  by  graduating  from 


Notre  Dame  in  1939.  After  that  he  worked 
as  a  radio  announcer  in  Providence,  Palm 
Beach,  Buffalo,  and  Hartford  before  going 
into  the  Coast  Guard,  which  stationed  him 
for  two  years  in  Boston,  a  place  he  liked 
so  much  that  he  settled  down  to  write 
there  after  the  war,  supporting  himself  in 
a  furnished  room  on  not-so-swank  Marl¬ 
borough  Street  by  writing  TV  columns 
under  a  pseudonym  for  The  Boston  Herald 
(and  doing  the  preliminary  editing  of 
Comedian  Fred  Allen’s  Treadmill  to  Obliv¬ 
ion.)  He  also  sold  a  satire  about  radio  to 
the  Atlantic ,  then  a  short  story,  and  by 
1951  he  had  published  his  first  novel,  The 
Oracle,  which  sold  better  in  England  than 
it  did  here  and  enabled  him  to  take  a  trip 
to  Dublin.  Now  that  The  Last  Hurrah,  in 
addition  to  winning  the  Atlantic  prize,  has 
been  selected  by  the  Book-of-the-Month 
Club  and  The  Reader's  Digest  O’Connor 
can  easily  go  back  to  Dublin  if  he  wants. 
But  first  he  has  insured  himself  adequate 
comfort  in  Boston,  too.  From  Marlborough 
Street  he  has  taken  himself  to  Beacon  Hill, 
where  he  has  signed  a  long  lease. 

— John  Havers  tick 
The  Saturday  Review 


Red  Web  in  Africa 


FLAMINGO  FEATHER.  By  Laurens  van 
der  Post.  New  York:  Morrow.  $3.95. 

By  Charles  Lee 

(From  the  Saturday  Review, 

March  19,  1955) 

Flamingo  Feather,  Laurens  van  der  Post’s 
absorbing  new  book  (he  is  remembered  for 
Venture  to  the  Interior ),  has  at  least  three 
claims  upon  the  attention.  First,  it  is  an 
unusual  novel  of  suspense.  Second,  it  is  a 


revelation  in  the  tactics  of  Communist  in¬ 
filtration.  Third,  it  is  a  stunning  dimen- 
sionalization  of  the  African  scene.  The 
author  may  now  and  again  linger  over-long 
among  the  jewels  of  his  virtuoso  imagery, 
but  such  dazzles  of  prose  are  so  rare  today 
that  it  is  a  pleasure  to  linger  with  him. 

The  story  centers  around  young  and 
durable  Pierre  de  Beauvilliers,  an  anthro¬ 
pologist  of  Dutch  descent  who  wants  only 
to  tend  to  his  vineyards,  write  his  books, 
and  dream  of  the  purple-eyed  girl  lost 
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somewhere  in  the  mists  of  England  and  the 
past.  His  quiet  is  broken,  however,  by  the 
murder  of  a  mysterious  Takwena  prince  on 
his  doorstep.  The  fact  that  this  slain  native 
is  dressed  in  sailor’s  clothes  is  but  one  of 
the  peculiar  circumstances  surrounding  the 
crime.  The  flamingo  feather  in  his  hand  is 
another.  And  yet  another  is  the  envelope 
bearing  the  handwriting  of  John  Sandysse, 
the  purple-eyed  girl’s  brother,  long  thought 
dead  of  exposure  following  a  break  from 
prison  in  World  War  II. 

Pierre’s  sense  of  disaster  is  increased  by 
the  mysterious  activity  of  a  fat  Mongolian 
in  gold-rimmed  glasses,  by  the  extraordinary 
speed  of  certain  Russian  freighters  bearing 
suspicious  cargo  to  unknown  destinations, 
by  his  knowledge  of  the  Takwenas’  belief 
in  an  ancient  dream  involving  the  flamingo 
feather,  and  by  his  further  knowledge  that 
the  racial  tensions  in  South  Africa — symp¬ 
toms  of  white  delinquency — are  ripe  for 
political  exploitation  by  a  new  order  of 
imperialists. 

He  takes  to  the  track  in  an  effort  to  find 
the  relationships  between  the  feather,  the 
handwriting,  and  his  suspicions.  Pursuit 
and  counter-pursuit  send  him  through  the 
purple  and  buff  uplands,  through  the 
tabooed  Dead  Land,  through  tsetse  ridden 
forests  to  the  Great  Flamingo  Water  of 
African  legend.  In  his  company  (he  has 
nine  bearers,  all  ex-convicts)  we  experience 
the  texture  and  temperature  of  Africa,  hear 
the  silky  swish  of  a  hurled  spear  and  the 


booming  of  frightened  apes,  smell  harte- 
beestes  roasting  on  wooden  coals,  see  leop¬ 
ards  stretched  like  orchids  on  some  shadowy 
tree  branch,  watch  impalas  drinking  at  the 
water-hole  with  “neurasthenic  frenzy,’’  catch 
the  imperial  purple  bulk  of  a  bull  elephant 
poised  for  locomotive  charging,  avoid  spi¬ 
ders  as  big  as  soup  tureens  and  “shaking 
like  jellies  on  black,  hairy  legs,”  note  croco¬ 
diles  moving  “like  an  assassin’s  thrust,”  and 
observe  the  glee  with  which  local  gourmets 
tear  into  the  raw  lard  of  a  just-skinned 
hippopotamus  for  a  windfall  feast. 

Mr.  van  der  Post  has  the  peacock  touch 
as  he  follows  Pierre  through  the  startling, 
steaming  jungles  and  forests  of  the  Dark 
Continent,  the  chief  character  of  the  book. 
In  the  climax  of  his  gaudy  trackings,  Pierre 
discovers  that  the  leader  of  the  cunning 
Soviet  underground  making  such  diaboli¬ 
cally  clever  use  of  native  traditions  is  none 
other  than  John  Sandysse  himself.  What 
happens  thenceforth  makes  for  enough  dar¬ 
ing  and  romance  and  spectacle  to  satisfy 
the  most  jaded  cinemascopic  taste.  Nor 
should  it  be  overlooked,  among  the  detec¬ 
tions,  ambushes,  assaults,  and  verbal  glitters 
of  atmosphere  and  description,  that  Mr. 
van  der  Post  wishes  also  to  throw  a  beam  of 
light  into  the  dark  interior  of  bigotry  that 
is  at  the  root  of  the  disquietudes  and  vio¬ 
lences  of  Africa.  His  is  a  story  addressed  not 
only  to  one’s  sense  of  excitement  and  the 
exotic  but  also  to  his  sense  of  honor  and 
humanity. 
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Biblical  Literature 

Chase,  Mary  Ellen 

Life  and  language  in  the  Old  Testament. 

(Norton  1955)  gr,  read  by  Alexander 

Scourby.  AFB 

The  author  of  The  Bible  and  the  Com¬ 
mon  Reader  (available  as  Talking  Book) 
turns  to  a  study  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures, 
again  communicating  her  love  and  under¬ 
standing  of  Biblical  literature  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  reader.  She  explores  both  the  content 
and  literary  quality  of  the  Old  Testament, 
comparing  it  fruitfully  to  the  work  of  the 


Blind,  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

Blind,  London,  England. 

Greek  masters.  Highly  recommended  as  a 
source  of  a  fuller  appreciation  of  the  Bible. 

Biography 

Benchley,  Nathaniel 

Robert  Benchley.  (McGraw  1955)  14T 
read  by  Kermit  Murdock.  AFB 

An  affectionate  and  objective  biography 
of  the  incomparable  writer-humorist  by  his 
son,  who  also  compiled  The  Benchley 
Roundup  (TBT  Sept.  ’55).  Here  are  the 
many  sides  of  Benchley:  the  gay  and  the 
poignant,  the  gallant  and  the  eccentric, 
drawn  from  private  papers  and  diaries  and 
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the  memories  of  family  and  friends.  This 
is  also  a  good  picture  of  the  fields  of  jour¬ 
nalism  and  show  business  between  two 
world  wars. 

Bolitho,  Hector 

Jinnah,  creator  of  Pakistan.  (Macmillan 
J955)  i2r,  read  by  Paul  Clark.  APH 
This  is  the  first  biography  in  English  of 
Mohammed  Ali  Jinnah,  who  fought  self¬ 
lessly  and  ruthlessly  to  win  freedom  for  the 
new  state  of  Pakistan.  It  is  the  story  of  a 
magnificent  leader  of  men:  lonely,  scrupu¬ 
lously  honest  and  inflexibly  determined. 
The  book  is  based  on  a  wealth  of  docu¬ 
mentary  and  personal  material  connected 
with  the  great  man  of  Muslim  India. 

Moorehead,  Alan 

Winston  Churchill  in  trial  and  triumph. 
(Houghton  1955)  6r,  read  by  John  Brew¬ 
ster.  AFB 

This  brilliant  biographical  sketch  high¬ 
lights  the  decisive  moments  in  the  long 
and  prodigiously  active  life  of  Winston 
Churchill.  It  was  intended  to  fill  in  some 
of  the  intimate  details  of  thought  and  re¬ 
action  which  may  not  have  been  covered 
adequately  in  previous  writings  by  or  about 
him.  Accurate  and  concise,  it  captures  the 
essence  of  Churchill  with  affection  and 
without  eulogy. 

Sell,  Henry  B.  &  Weybright,  Victor 
Buffalo  Bill  and  the  Wild  West.  (Oxford 
1955)  nr,  read  by  Milton  Metz.  APH 

This  is  the  story  of  the  man  who  put 
the  Wild  West  on  the  international  map. 
Plunged  into  the  limelight  by  his  buffalo 
hunts,  further  famed  as  an  Indian  fighter, 
William  F.  Cody  next  launched  a  forty-year 
career  as  super  showman,  touring  the  world 
with  his  Wild  West  Show.  Factual  rather 
than  interpretive,  this  book  traces  Cody’s 
transition  from  frontier  guide  to  celebrity, 
clearly  showing  the  results  of  his  fantastic 
hold  on  the  public  imagination. 

Description  &  Travel 

Shor,  JeAxN  Bowie 

After  you,  Marco  Polo.  (McGraw  1955) 
iyr,  read  by  Helen  Harrelson.  AFB 

Retracing  Marco  Polo's  route  from  Ven¬ 
ice  to  Peiping,  the  author  and  her  husband 


made  their  way  to  some  of  the  world’s  least 
accessible  places.  From  the  forbidding  Asian 
borderlands  comes  this  engaging  account 
of  rare  adventure,  ranging  from  gay  and 
humorous  to  grim  and  near-tragic.  The 
author’s  reactions  are  linked  with  those  of 
Marco  Polo,  giving  an  interesting  past  and 
present  view  of  people  and  places. 

Drama 

Shakespeare,  William 
Romeo  and  Juliet.  5r  AFB,  re-recorded 
from  an  RCA-Victor  album. 

Claire  Bloom  and  a  cast  from  the  Old 
Vic  perform  the  tragic  drama  of  the  ill- 
fated  lovers  doomed  by  the  deadly  feud  of 
the  Montagues  and  the  Capulets. 

Hamlet,  ^r  AFB,  re-recorded  from  an 
RCA-Victor  album. 

John  Gielgud,  Dorothy  McGuire  and 
Pamela  Brown  in  a  performance  of  the 
great  tragedy  of  intrigue  and  revenge.  It 
was  originally  recorded  from  a  radio  per¬ 
formance  presented  in  1951  by  the  Theatre 
Guild  on  the  Air. 


Essays  &  Sketches 
Fadiman,  Clifton 

Party  of  one.  (World  1955)  24r,  read  by 
the  author.  AFB 

Candid  views  of  a  “working  journalist” 
on  books  and  writing,  radio  and  television, 
acting,  teaching  and  assorted  additional 
subjects.  Well  known  as  a  clever,  witty  and 
nimble  writer,  Mr.  Fadiman  has  rounded 
up  a  wonderful  variety  of  pieces  previously 
published  in  somewhat  different  form.  To¬ 
gether  they  give  a  composite  view  of  his 
distinguished  career  in  the  realm  of  letters. 

Feld,  Rose  C. 

My  Aunt  Lucienne.  (Scribner  1955)  7r, 
read  by  Kay  Parker.  AFB 

A  delightful  group  of  sketches  about  the 
remarkable  French  woman  the  author’s 
artist  uncle  married.  At  80  Aunt  Lucienne 
is  a  connoisseur  of  life:  serene,  secure  and 
confident.  When  her  son  tried  to  influence 
her  life,  it  was  to  her  niece  that  she  first 
turned  for  help.  With  a  deft  and  subtle 
hand,  the  author  has  drawn  a  captivating 
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portrait  not  only  of  her  aunt  but  of  a  slice 
of  French  life  as  well. 

Fiction 

Asch,  Sholem 

The  prophet.  (Putnam  1955)  i7r,  read 
by  Burt  Blackwell.  APH 

A  novel  based  on  the  Biblical  story  of 
Deutero-Isaiah,  or  the  Second  Isaiah,  who 
envisioned  the  coming  of  Christ  in  the  fifth 
century  B.C.  Against  a  lush  background  of 
pagan  life  in  Babylon,  the  author  portrays 
the  plight  of  the  people  of  Israel  under 
King  Nabonidas,  the  betrayal  of  their 
hopes  by  Cyrus,  and  the  prophecy  that  re¬ 
stored  their  faith.  The  book  is  liberally 
spread  with  the  noble  poetry  of  this  in¬ 
spired  prophet  who  became  one  of  the 
greatest  builders  of  Jewish  and  Christian 
ideals. 

Bentley,  E.  C. 

Trent's  last  case.  (Knopf  1930)  nr,  read 
by  Noel  Leslie.  AFB 

This  ingenious  detective  novel  is  widely 
considered  a  masterpiece  in  its  field.  The 
plot  is  at  once  unorthodox  and  cunningly 
contrived;  the  style  is  adept,  light  and  en¬ 
tertaining.  The  now-famous  British  author 
was  a  newspaperman  when,  in  1912,  he  de¬ 
cided  “it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  write  a 
detective  story  of  a  new  sort.”  The  happy 
result  was  Trent's  Last  Case. 

Dolan,  Mary 

Hannibal  of  Carthage.  (Macmillan  1955) 
2or,  read  by  Alexander  Scourby.  AFB 

A  semi-fictional  portrait  of  the  great 
Carthaginian  general  as  observed  by  a 
Greek  freedman  who  lived  with  him.  It  is 
a  graphic  account  of  the  crossing  of  the 
Alps,  the  invasion  of  Rome,  and  the  after- 
math  leading  to  Hannibal’s  suicide.  As 
genius,  warrior,  strategist,  and  as  a  gener¬ 
ous  and  cultivated  man,  Hannibal  comes 
vividly  alive  within  a  superbly  recreated 
background  of  a  stirring  period. 

Godden,  Rumer 

An  episode  of  sparrows.  (Viking  1955) 
i3r,  read  by  Carmen  Mathews.  AFB 

Reviewed  on  page  44. 


MacDonald,  Philip 

Guest  in  the  house.  (Doubleday  1955)  8r, 
read  by  Bud  Abbott.  APH 
Detective  story  of  superior  style  and  im¬ 
agination.  With  customary  brevity  Sergeant 
Cuff,  in  The  Saturday  Review,  commented: 
“No  bloodshed,  but  pace  is  fast,  personnel 
limited,  characterization  sound.  Holds  up 
well.”  Most  other  critics  had  a  good  time 
too. 

Politics  &  Government 

Bowles,  Chester 

The  new  dimensions  of  peace.  (Harper 
1955)  23r,  read  by  John  Cannon.  AFB 
Our  former  ambassador  to  India  pre¬ 
sents  a  timely  analysis  of  United  States 
foreign  policy  in  light  of  changed  Soviet 
strategy.  Mr.  Bowles  has  had  a  firsthand 
view  of  the  revolutionary  developments  in 
the  Far  East.  His  interpretation  of  their 
significance  carries  with  it  a  challenging  re¬ 
minder  to  Americans  of  their  responsibili¬ 
ties,  both  material  and  idealistic,  on  the 
world  scene. 

Science 

Beebe,  Charles  William 
Adventuring  with  Beebe.  (Duell  1955) 
i4r,  read  by  Milton  Metz.  APH 
Highlights  from  a  lifetime  of  natural  his¬ 
tory  adventuring  and  observation,  from 
ocean  depths  to  jungle  swamps  and  on  to 
remote  mountain  peaks.  Dr.  Beebe’s  studies 
encompass  all  manifestations  of  life  from 
the  single  cell  to  the  giants  of  the  earth. 
In  these  amazing  stories,  including  the  his¬ 
toric  half-mile,  descent  into  the  ocean  in 
the  bathysphere,  the  author  conveys  his 
lively  appreciation  of  the  world  around 
him. 

Carson,  Rachel 

The  edge  of  the  sea.  (Houghton  1955) 
i4r,  read  by  Eugene  Earl.  AFB 

A  superb  successor  to  the  author’s  dis¬ 
tinguished  The  Sea  Around  Us  (available 
as  Talking  Book),  this  book  explores  the 
extraordinary  world  of  the  seashore  from 
the  rocky  rim  of  Maine  to  the  coral  coast 
of  Key  West.  In  her  celebrated  style  of 
factual  poetry,  Miss  Carson  vividly  unfolds 
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the  rich  and  complex  variety  of  life  in  one 
of  the  most  fascinating  but  least  known 
realms  of  natural  history. 

Gelatt,  Roland 

The  fabulous  phonograph.  (Lippincott 
*955)  !7r>  read  by  Kermit  Murdock.  AFB 
A  fond  and  friendly  account  of  the  men, 
machines  and  music  that  have  made  rec¬ 
ords  and  record  players  such  important  cul¬ 
tural  instruments.  This  book  traces  the 
phonograph  from  Thomas  Edison's  curious 
tin-foil  apparatus  to  the  astounding  high- 
fidelity  systems  of  today.  With  its  emphasis 
on  the  social  aspects  of  the  phonograph,  its 
interest  is  by  no  means  restricted  to  the 
contemporary  breed  known  as  phonophiles. 

Krutch,  Joseph  Wood 

The  voice  of  the  desert.  (Sloane  1955) 
tor,  read  by  Alexander  Scourby.  AFB 

A  transplanted  Easterner  looks  with  en¬ 


thusiasm  into  the  desert  habitat  which  is 
now  his  home.  Continuing  in  the  phi¬ 
losophy-seasoned  vein  of  The  Desert  Year 
(available  as  Talking  Book)  the  author  ex¬ 
amines  the  geologic  character  of  the  desert 
and  the  nature  of  its  plant  and  animal  life, 
pursuing  in  polished  prose  such  subjects  as 
evolution,  reproduction  and  conservation. 

Moore,  Patrick 

The  story  of  man  and  the  stars.  (Norton 

1955)  9r>  read  by  Ken  Meeker.  APH 

A  popular  history  of  astronomy  from  the 
age  of  superstition  and  myth  to  the  brink 
of  space-travel,  including  the  theories, 
events,  individuals  and  equipment  involved 
in  man's  quest  for  knowledge  of  the  heav¬ 
ens.  It  is  excellent  background  for  the  gen¬ 
eral  reader  who  wishes  to  know  something 
of  the  endless  void  which  man  is  now  pre¬ 
paring  to  investigate  in  person. 


REVIEW 


Dreams 

AN  EPISODE  OF  SPARROWS.  By  Rumer 
Godden.  New  York:  Viking.  $3.50 

By  Walter  Havighurst 

(From  the  Saturday  Review , 
December  3,  1955) 

Near  the  end  of  a  season  when  books 
have  been  more  humane  than  they  have 
for  some  years  past  comes  an  airy  novel 
from  Rumer  Godden.  Its  theme  is  built  on 
this  Biblical  text:  “Are  not  two  sparrows 
sold  for  a  penny?  And  not  one  of  them 
shall  fall  on  the  ground  without  your 
Father.” 

Much  of  recent  fiction  has  been  written 
out  of  anger,  fear,  and  hatred.  Here  we 
are  reminded  that  a  novel  can  come  from 
affection,  humor,  and  understanding — and 
a  host  of  readers  will  be  grateful  for  this 
shining  book.  It  is  a  deft,  amusing,  and 
touching  story  of  a  London  neighborhood 
where  wealth  adjoins  poverty. 

To  the  people  of  Mortimer  Square  the 
children  of  Catford  Street  were  shrill  and 


in  Flight 

anonymous  among  the  brick  and  the  stone. 
Like  street  sparrows,  the  children  of  Cat- 
ford  Street  lived  a  wary,  hungry,  and  per¬ 
sistent  life.  The  children's  natural  enemies 
were  the  Garden  Committee,  the  care¬ 
taker,  and  the  police.  But  they  had  the  oc¬ 
casional  comfort  of  providence  in  the  per¬ 
sons  of  a  backward  spinster,  a  dreaming 
restaurant-keeper,  and  a  crabbed  old  fel¬ 
low  who  could  tell  why  a  seedling  bed  is 
called  a  nursery. 

In  this  Catford  Street  a  homeless  little 
girl  named  Lovejoy  Mason  finds  a  packet 
of  seeds  and  dreams  of  a  garden — in  a  place 
where  all  the  earth  is  buried  under  brick 
and  stone.  “Who  plants  a  garden  plants 
happiness,”  says  the  Chinese  proverb.  But 
Lovejoy's  happiness  was  complicated  with 
increasing  trouble  before  the  garden  grew. 

Two  large  conflicts  underlie  the  decep¬ 
tively  simple  novel.  The  first  of  these  is  the 
truceless,  unremitting  war  between  the 
generations.  Lovejoy  endured  the  suspicions 
and  vagaries  of  grownups  and  she  felt  their 
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terrible  power.  She  knew  a  child  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  quiet,  obedient,  and  grateful, 
but  her  nature  was  too  strong  for  that  sub¬ 
mission. 

The  second  conflict  which  underlies  the 
novel  is  the  war  of  the  worldly  against  the 
unworldly — a  war  in  which  reality  closes  in 
on  all  dreams.  Lovejoy  had  the  support  of 
Vincent,  a  simple  and  absurd  man  who 
dreamed  that  he  could  have  a  fine  res¬ 
taurant  in  Catford  Street  and  that  the  real 
people  would  find  it.  “People  will  want  to 
drag  you  down,”  Vincent  told  Lovejoy. 
“Don’t  let  them.”  Lovejoy  wanted  a  gar¬ 
den,  Vincent  a  restaurant,  and  the  odds 
were  crushing.  But  said  Vincent,  looking 
at  the  cherubs  on  his  chandelier,  “Things 
are  more  than  just  themselves  .  .  .  No  one 
knows  what  will  come  of  anything.” 


A  bout  the  Author  .  .  . 

A  Hollywood-type  advertisement  for  the 
writings  of  Rumer  Godden  would  proba¬ 
bly  read  something  like:  “Pure!  Deceptively 
simple!  Evocative!  Luminous!  Subtle  magic! 
Limpid!  A  special  magnetism!”  This 
would  be  a  thoroughly  un-Godden-like  ap¬ 
proach,  but  the  fact  remains  that  literary 
critics  have  a  special  vocabulary  for  her 
books,  chiefly  conveying  the  idea  that  she 
somehow  has  a  magic  wand  or,  at  least,  a 
magic  typewriter. 

Miss  Godden’s  own  life  has  been  decep¬ 
tively  simple  and  evocative;  born  in  Sussex, 
England,  she  was  brought  up  in  India,  “in 
a  small  town  on  the  banks  of  one  of  the 
vast  rivers  of  Bengal,”  and  returned  to  Eng¬ 
land  at  the  age  of  twelve  for  schooling.  Five 
years  and  five  schools  later  Miss  Godden 
took  dance  training  in  London,  returned 
to  Calcutta,  and  opened  her  own  ballet 
school  for  children.  Dividing  her  adult  life 
between  India  and  England,  “perpetually 
homesick  for  one  or  the  other,”  she  now 
resides  with  her  husband,  J.  L.  Haynes- 
Dixon,  and  her  two  daughters  in  Bucking¬ 
hamshire  where,  she  has  said,  “I  hope  as  the 


What  came  of  Lovejoy’s  garden  was 
worth  waiting  for.  In  Miss  Godden’s  novel 
the  sparrows  fall  to  the  ground,  but  they 
flutter  up  again.  It  is  a  novel  which  rests 
lightly  on  the  yearnings  of  childhood  and 
the  dreams  of  the  unworldly.  A  false  touch 
would  tip  it  over,  but  Miss  Godden  stays 
this  side  of  sentiment  and  of  undue  irony. 
She  sees  the  cunning  and  the  combative¬ 
ness  of  childhood  as  clearly  as  its  wistful¬ 
ness,  and  she  knows  the  odds  against  a  man 
like  Vincent.  At  the  end  Lovejoy’s  garden 
was  gone  and  London’s  soot  had  blackened 
Vincent’s  restaurant.  But  the  quality  of 
wanting  is  the  beginning  of  getting,  and 
everything  was  changed  because  in  Catford 
Street  a  child  had  found  a  packet  of  flower 
seed. 


years  go  on  to  get  more  quiet  and  dull 
every  day.” 

But  out  of  this  background  have  come 
novels  about  a  ballet  school  in  London,  a 
cloister  in  the  Himalayas,  family  life  in  Ben¬ 
gal,  a  debted  British  widow  in  Kashmir,  and 
a  titled  Scotsman  ruling  a  South  Pacific 
island. 

Writing  came  early  (but  not  easily)  for 
Miss  Godden  at  the  age  of  five:  “I  started 
when  I  began  making  pot  hooks,”  she 
wrote  recently.  “None  of  these  childish  ef¬ 
forts  shows  the  faintest  spark  of  originality 
or  talent  .  .  .  Since  then  I  have  been  work¬ 
ing  steadily  but  with  not  much  output  to 
show  for  almost  twenty  years'  work;  ten 
novels,  one  biography,  a  little  journal,  and 
a  poem,  but  a  book  takes  me  a  long  time, 
in  fact  takes  me  all  my  time,  so  that  I  have 
no  hobbies,  though  I  am  interested  in  many 
things:  houses,  gardens,  the  theatre  and 
ballet,  Persian  carpets,  old  dolls,  herbs, 
modern  painting,  and,  always  and  chiefly, 
poetry.” 

— Richard  Lemon 
The  Saturday  Review 
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HAVE  YOU  READ  .... 

Following  is  a  refresher  list  of  books  for  young  readers  announced  in  previous  issues 
of  Talking  Book  Topics.  If  you  have  missed  any  of  these  titles  you  may  borrow  them  now 
from  your  regular  distributing  library. 


Andrews,  Roy  Chapman 

Quest  in  the  desert.  (Viking  1950)  8r, 
read  by  George  Walsh.  APH 

Thrilling  adventures  of  a  scientific  ex¬ 
pedition  into  the  Gobi  Desert,  based  on  the 
experiences  of  the  distinguished  author.  For 
ages  12-16. 

Chute,  Marchette 

The  wonderful  winter.  (Dutton  1954)  7r, 
read  by  Dale  Carter.  APH 

Warm  and  witty  story  of  young  Sir  Robin 
Wakefield,  his  runaway  season  in  London 
and  his  adventures  with  Shakespeare.  For 
ages  11-14. 

Grey,  Zane 

The  trail  driver.  (Grosset  Sc  Dunlap  1936) 
nr,  read  by  Livingston  Gilbert.  APH 
A  tale  of  rustlers,  stampedes,  courage  and 
hard  riding  in  the  great  cattle  drive  of 
1871,  by  a  popular  chronicler  of  the  glory 
of  the  West.  For  teen-ages. 

The  U.P.  trail.  (Grosset  &  Dunlap  1946) 
i8r,  read  by  Livingston  Gilbert.  APH 
An  epic  of  a  mighty  episode  in  our  his¬ 
tory,  involving  the  first  crossing  of  the  con¬ 
tinent  by  train.  For  teen-ages. 

Kalashnikoff,  Nicholas 
My  friend  Yakub.  (Scribner  1953)  8r,  read 
by  Milton  Metz.  APH 

Vivid  word  pictures  of  life  in  a  Siberian 
village,  and  a  touching  analysis  of  a  rare 
older  man  and  a  small  boy's  devotion  to 
him.  For  many  ages. 

Lawson,  Robert 

The  tough  winter.  (Viking  1954)  4r,  read 
by  Bud  Abbott.  APH 

Children  who  enjoyed  “Rabbit  Hill”  will 


be  delighted  with  this  story  of  the  wild  ani¬ 
mals  as  they  go  through  a  humorous  if  hard 
three  months. 

MacGregor,  Ellen 

Miss  Picker  ell  goes  to  the  Arctic.  (Whit¬ 
tlesey  1954)  3r,  read  by  Dale  Carter.  APH 

In  this  fourth  and  last  of  the  late  au¬ 
thor’s  engaging  science-fiction  series,  Miss 
Pickerell  flies  to  the  Arctic  as  an  observer 
on  a  rescue  plane.  For  ages  9-11. 

Malvern,  Gladys 

The  foreigner.  (Longmans  1954)  7r,  read 
by  Terry  Sales.  APH 

An  excellent  novel  based  on  the  Biblical 
Book  of  Ruth.  Young  readers  will  learn 
something  of  Old  Testament  times,  and  the 
importance  of  tolerance  toward  others.  For 
teen-ages. 

Mitchell,  Faye  L. 

Pitch  in  his  hair.  (Doubleday  1954)  7r, 
read  by  William  Gladden.  APH 

An  excellent  adventure  story  against  an 
authentic  background  of  pioneer  days  in 
Washington  Territory.  For  teen-ages. 

Thomas,  Maude  Morgan 

Sing  in  the  dark.  (Winston  1954)  7r,  read 
by  Ken  Meeker.  APH 

A  moving  and  authentic  novel  of  immi¬ 
grant  Welsh  coal  miners  in  Pennsylvania  in 
the  1870s.  Excellent  for  ages  12-14. 

Ullman,  James  Ramsey 
Banner  in  the  sky.  (Lippincott  1954)  nr, 
read  by  Milton  Metz.  APH 

Superb  mountain-climbing  story  for  teen- 
aged  readers.  It  tells  of  a  young  boy's  driv¬ 
ing  ambition  to  conquer  a  mountain — his 
failure,  and  his  success. 
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INDEX— 1956  TALKING  BOOKS 

This  is  an  index  of  all  the  Talking  Books  recorded  for  the  Library  of  Congress  and 
placed  in  the  distributing  libraries  during  1956.  Fuller  information  about  these  books  ap¬ 
pears  in  this  year’s  issues  of  Talking  Book  Topics  on  the  page  number  indicated.  For  the 
convenience  of  readers  we  have  also  indicated  the  month  of  the  issue  in  which  the  book 
was  announced  (Ja,  January;  Mr,  March;  M,  May;  J,  July;  S,  September;  N,  November). 
The  names  of  authors  and  readers  biographed  appear  in  capitals  and  small  capitals. 


Adams,  Samuel  Hopkins.  Grandfather  sto¬ 
ries.  M,  19 

Adventuring  with  Beebe.  (Beebe)  N,  43 
After  you,  Marco  Polo.  (Shor)  N,  42 
Alegria,  Ciro.  El  mundo  es  ancho  y  ajeno. 
Mr,  10 

Aleichem,  Sholom.  The  great  fair.  M,  17 
Alphonse,  that  bearded  one.  (Carlson)  Ja,  3 
Andrews,  Roy  Chapman.  Quest  of  the  snow 
leopard.  S,  34 

Annie  Oakley  of  the  Wild  West.  (Havig- 
hurst)  Ja,  1 

Apes,  angels,  and  Victorians.  (Irvine)  Ja, 

4>  5 

Appleseed  farm.  (Douglas)  Ja,  3 
Arrow  smith.  (Lewis)  J,  28 
As  I  saw  it.  (Irwin)  J,  26 
Asch,  Sholem.  The  prophet.  N,  43 
The  assassins.  (Donovan)  M,  19,  21 
Atoms  for  peace.  (Woodbury)  Ja,  4 
Aventuras,  inventos  y  mixtifcaciones  de 
Silvestre  Paradox.  (Baroja)  Mr,  10 
Averill,  Esther  H.  Jenny's  birthday  book. 
Mr,  10 

Baker,  Nina  B.  Pike  of  Pike's  Peak.  Ja,  3 
Baldwin,  Hanson  W.  Sea  fights  and  ship¬ 
wrecks.  S,  34 

Baroja,  P10.  Aventuras,  inventos  y  mixtifi- 
caciones  de  Silvestre  Paradox.  Mr,  10 
Beat  to  quarters.  (Forester)  J,  27 
Beebe,  Charles  William.  Adventuring  with 
Beebe.  N,  43 
Belshazzar.  (Davis)  J,  28 
Bemelmans,  Ludwig.  The  high  world.  Mr, 
10 

Benchley,  Nathaniel.  Robert  Benchley.  N, 
41 

Bennett,  Arnold.  The  old  wives'  tale.  J,  26 
Bentley,  E.  C.  Trent's  last  case.  N,  43 
The  best  of  Tish.  (Rinehart)  Mr,  10 
Bible.  The  Book  of  Psalms  and  the  Canti¬ 
cles  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 

4 


The  big  fisherman.  (Douglas)  J,  28 
Big  outfit.  (Dawson)  M,  18 
Blessed  is  the  land.  (Zara)  Ja,  3 
Blizzard.  (Stong)  M,  19 
Bolitho,  Hector.  Jinnah,  creator  of  Pakis¬ 
tan.  N,  42 

Bowles,  Chester.  The  new  dimensions  of 
peace.  N,  43 

Bragg,  W.  F.  Wildcat  brand.  S,  33 
Brewster,  John.  M,  20 
The  broad  highway.  (Farnol)  J,  28 
Bronte,  Emily.  Wuthering  Heights.  J,  26 
Buchan,  John.  The  thirty-nine  steps.  J,  28 
Buck,  Pearl.  Imperial  woman.  S,  34 
Buffalo  Bill  and  the  Wild  West.  (Sell  & 
Weybright)  N,  42 

Burress,  John.  The  Missouri  traveler.  Mr,  9 
Cadell,  Elizabeth.  The  lark  shall  sing.  J,  26 
Carlson,  Natalie.  Alphonse,  that  bearded 
one.  Ja,  3 

- .  The  talking  cat.  Ja,  3 

Carson,  Rachel.  The  edge  of  the  sea.  N,  43 
Cecil,  Lord  David.  Melbourne.  J,  25 
Charles  Darwin.  (Moore)  Ja,  2 
Chase,  Mary  Ellen.  Life  and  language  in 
the  Old  Testament.  N,  41 
Chesterton,  Gilbert  K.  The  innocence  of 
Father  Brown.  J,  28 

Christie,  Agatha.  Hickory  dickory  death.  S, 
34 

Christopher  Columbus,  mariner.  (Morison) 
M,  18 

Clifford,  James  Lowry.  Young  Sam  John¬ 
son.  M,  17 

Coles,  Manning,  pseud.  The  man  in  the 
green  hat.  Ja,  2 

Conrad,  Joseph.  Lord  Jim.  J,  26 

- .  Nigger  of  the  Narcissus.  J,  28 

- .  Victory.  J,  28 

Corbett,  Elizabeth  F.  Our  Mrs.  Meigs.  Ja,  2 
Corbett,  Jim.  The  temple  tiger.  Ja,  2 
The  country  beyond.  (Curwood)  J,  28 
The  covered  wagon.  (Hough)  J,  27 
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Cronin,  Archibald  Joseph.  The  green  years. 
M,  18 

Curwood,  James  Oliver.  The  country  be¬ 
yond.  J,  2  8 

Davis,  Richard  Harding.  Soldiers  of  fortune. 
J,  28 

Davis,  William.  Belshazzar.  J,  28 
Dawson,  Peter.  Big  outfit.  M,  18 
A  day  in  the  bleachers.  (Hano)  J,  27 
Day  of  the  outlaw.  (Wells)  S,  34 
Death  of  an  angel.  (Lockridge)  S,  34 
Defoe,  Daniel.  Robinson  Crusoe.  J,  29 
Dejong,  Meindert.  The  wheel  on  the 
school.  Ja,  3 

Destination ,  danger.  (MacDonald)  M,  18 
Dickens,  Charles.  A  tale  of  two  cities.  Ja,  2 
Dolan,  Mary.  Hannibal  of  Carthage.  N,  43 
Donovan,  Robert  J.  The  assassins.  M,  19,  21 
Douglas,  Emily  X.  Appleseed  farm.  Ja,  3 
Douglas,  Lloyd  C.  The  big  fisherman.  J,  28 
Dowdey,  Clifford.  The  land  they  fought 
for.  M,  19 

Doyle,  Arthur  Conan.  Memoirs  of  Sherlock 
Holmes.  J,  26 

Duggan,  Alfred.  Julius  Caesar.  J,  25 
Durrell,  Gerald  M.  Three  tickets  to  Adven¬ 
ture.  J,  27 

The  edge  of  the  sea.  (Carson)  N,  43 
Enright,  Elizabeth.  Then  there  were  fve. 

Ja,  3 

An  episode  of  sparrows.  (Godden)  N,  43,  44 
Erskine,  Margaret,  pseud.  Old  Mrs.  Om- 
manney  is  dead.  Ja,  3 
The  fabulous  phonograph.  (Gelatt)  N,  44 
Fadiman,  Clifton.  Party  of  one.  N,  42 
Farjeon,  Eleanor.  The  silver  curlew.  Mr,  10 
Farnol,  Jeffery.  The  broad  highway.  J,  28 
Farrell,  Gabriel.  The  story  of  blindness. 

J,  26 

Feld,  Rose  C.  My  Aunt  Lucienne.  N,  42 
Fellow  passenger.  (Household)  Ja,  3,  6 
The  fame  of  Hercules.  (Llewellyn)  J,  27 
Flamingo  feather.  (Van  der  Post)  S,  34/37 
Flying  colours.  (Forester)  S,  34 
F.O.B.  murder.  (Hitchens)  J,  27 
Forester,  Cecil  S.  Beat  to  quarters.  J,  27 

- - .  Flying  colours.  S,  34 

- — .  The  good  shepherd.  Mr,  9,  13 

- .  Ship  of  the  line.  S,  34 

Fox,  John.  The  trail  of  the  lonesome  fine. 

J,  28 

Freeman,  Douglas  S.  George  Washington. 

Vol.  VI:  Patriot  and  president.  Ja,  1 
From  an  antique  land.  (Huxley)  Ja,  2 


Garth,  David.  Three  roads  to  a  star.  Ja,  3 
Gelatt,  Roland.  The  fabulous  phonograph. 
N,  44 

George  Washington.  Vol.  VI:  Patriot  and 
president.  (Freeman)  Ja,  1 
Gipson,  Frederick  B.  Recollection  Creek. 
Ja,  3 

Godden,  Rumer.  N,  45 
Godden,  Rumer.  An  episode  of  sparrows. 
N,  43>  44 

- .  Impunity  Jane.  Ja,  3 

The  golden  journey.  (Turnbull)  J,  27 
Gone  with  the  wind.  (Mitchell)  M,  18 
The  good  shepherd.  (Forester)  Mr,  9,  13 
Grandfather  stories.  (Adams)  M,  19 
The  great  fair.  (Aleichem)  M,  17 
The  great  impersonation.  (Oppenheim) 
J,  28 

The  green  years.  (Cronin)  M,  18 
Grey,  Zane.  Lone  Star  ranger.  J,  28 

- -.  The  rainbow  trail.  J,  28 

- -.  Riders  of  the  purple  sage.  J,  28 

Guest  in  the  house.  (MacDonald)  N,  43 
A  guide  to  the  planets.  (Moore)  Ja,  4 
Haggard,  Henry  R.  King  Solomon's  mines. 
Mr,  9 

Hamlet.  (Shakespeare)  N,  42 
Hannibal  of  Carthage.  (Dolan)  N,  43 
Hano,  Arnold.  A  day  in  the  bleachers.  J,  27 
Have  tux ,  will  travel.  (Hope)  Ja,  2 
Havighurst,  Walter.  Annie  Oakley  of  the 
Wild  West.  Ja,  1 

Hickory  dickory  death.  (Christie)  S,  34 
The  high  passes.  (Reese)  Ja,  3 
The  high  world.  (Bemelmans)  Mr,  10 
Hitchens,  Bert  and  Dolores.  F.O.B.  murder. 
J,  27 

Hoare,  Geoffrey.  The  missing  Macleans.  Ja, 

1,  6 

Holmes,  L.  P.  Somewhere  they  die.  J,  27 
Home  is  where  the  heart  is.  (Pace)  Ja,  4 
Hope,  Bob.  Have  tux,  will  travel.  Ja,  2 
Hoskins,  Halford  L.  The  Middle  East.  Ja,  4 
Hough,  Emerson.  The  covered  wagon.  J,  27 
Household,  Geoffrey.  Fellow  passenger.  Ja, 

3,  6 

Huxley,  Julian  S.  From  an  antique  land. 
Ja,  2 

The  imitation  of  Christ.  (Thomas  a  Kem- 
pis)  Mr,  10 

Imperial  woman.  (Buck)  S,  34 
Impunity  Jane.  (Godden)  Ja,  3 
The  innocence  of  Father  Brown.  (Chester¬ 
ton)  J,  28 
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Irvine,  William.  Apes,  angels,  and  Victori¬ 
ans.  Ja,  4,  5 

Irwin,  Robert  B.  As  I  saw  it.  J,  26 
Jenny's  birthday  book.  (Averill)  Mr,  10 
Jimenez,  Juan  Ramon.  Platero  y  yo.  Mr,  10 
Jinnah,  creator  of  Pakistan.  (Bolitho)  N,  42 
Julius  Caesar.  (Duggan)  J,  25 
Just  so  stories.  (Kipling)  J,  29 
Kearns,  William  H.  &  Britton,  Beverley  L. 

The  silent  continent.  Mr,  10 
Kelland,  Clarence  Buddington.  Murder 
makes  an  entrance.  M,  18 
Keller,  Helen  Adams.  Teacher:  Anne  Sulli¬ 
van  Macy.  M,  17 

Kimble,  George  H.  T.  Our  American 
weather.  Ja,  4 

King  Solomon's  mines.  (Haggard)  Mr,  9 
Kipling,  Rudyard.  Just  so  stories.  J,  29 
Knight,  John.  J,  29 
Knox,  James.  Sunday's  children.  J,  25 
Krutch,  Joseph  Wood.  The  voice  of  the 
desert.  N,  44 

The  land  and  people  of  South  Africa.  (Pat- 
on)  M,  18 

The  land  they  fought  for.  (Dowdey)  M,  19 
The  lark  shall  sing.  (Cadell)  J,  26 
The  last  hurrah.  (O’Connor)  S,  34,  35 
Leaves  of  Grass  Centennial  Series.  M,  19 
Leslie,  Anita.  The  remarkable  Mr.  Jerome. 
Ja,  2 

Letter  to  a  stranger.  (Thane)  Ja,  3 
Lewis,  Sinclair.  Arrow  smith.  J,  28 

- .  Main  Street.  J,  28 

Life  and  language  in  the  Old  Testament. 
(Chase)  N,  41 

Llewellyn,  Richard.  The  flame  of  Hercules. 

J>  27 

Lockridge,  Frances  and  Richard.  Death  of 
an  angel.  S,  34 

Lone  Star  ranger.  (Grey)  J,  28 

Lord  Jim.  (Conrad)  J,  26 

Louis  Napoleon  and  the  Second  empire. 

(Thompson)  J,  26 
MacDonald,  Betty.  M,  22 
MacDonald,  Betty.  Onions  in  the  stew.  M, 
18 

MacDonald,  Philip.  Guest  in  the  house.  N, 

43 

MacDonald,  William  C.  Destination,  dan¬ 
ger.  M,  18 

MacDuffie,  Marshall.  The  red  carpet.  M,  18 
McLaughlin,  Kathleen.  New  life  in  old 
lands.  M,  19 

Mahatma  Gandhi.  (Sheean)  Ja,  2 


Main  Street.  (Lewis)  J,  28 
The  man  in  the  gray  flannel  suit.  (Wilson) 
M,  19 

The  man  in  the  green  hat.  (Coles)  Ja,  2 
Marsh,  Ngaio.  Scales  of  justice.  M,  18 
Martini,  Helen.  My  zoo  family.  Ja,  1 
Meet  Mister  Eisenhower.  (Smith)  J,  26 
Melbourne.  (Cecil)  J,  25 
Melville,  Herman.  Moby  Dick.  Mr,  9 
Memoirs:  Vol.  I,  Year  of  decisions.  (Tru¬ 
man)  J,  26 

Memoirs  of  Sherlock  Holmes.  (Doyle)  J,  26 
The  Middle  East.  (Hoskins)  Ja,  4 
The  missing  Macleans.  (Hoare)  Ja,  1,  6 
The  Missouri  traveler.  (Burress)  Mr,  9 
Mitchell,  Margaret.  Gone  with  the  wind. 

M,  18 

Moby  Dick.  (Melville)  Mr,  9 

Moore,  Patrick.  A  guide  to  the  planets.  Ja,  4 

- .  The  story  of  man  and  the  stars. 

N,  44 

Moore,  Ruth  E.  Charles  Darwin.  Ja,  2 
Moorehead,  Alan.  Winston  Churchill  in 
in  trial  and  triumph.  N,  42 
More  than  human.  (Sturgeon)  J,  27 
Morison,  Samuel  Eliot.  Christopher  Colum¬ 
bus,  mariner.  M,  18 

El  mundo  es  ancho  y  ajeno.  (Alegria)  Mr, 
10 

Murder  makes  an  entrance.  (Kelland)  M,  18 

My  Aunt  Lucienne.  (Feld)  N,  42 

My  friend  Flicka.  (O’Hara)  J,  29 

My  zoo  family.  (Martini)  Ja,  1 

The  new  dimensions  of  peace.  (Bowles)  N, 

43 

New  life  in  old  lands.  (McLaughlin)  M,  19 
Nigger  of  the  Narcissus.  (Conrad)  J,  28 
O’Connor,  Edwin.  S,  37 
O’Connor,  Edwin.  The  last  hurrah.  S,  34, 

35 

O’Hara,  Mary,  pseud.  My  friend  Flicka.  J, 
29 

- .  Thunderhead.  J,  29 

Old  Mrs.  Ommanney  is  dead.  (Erskine)  Ja, 

3 

The  old  wives'  tale.  (Bennett)  J,  26 
O'Meara,  Walter.  The  Spanish  bride.  Ja,  3 
Onions  in  the  stew.  (MacDonald)  M,  18 
Oppenheim,  Edward  P.  The  great  imper¬ 
sonation.  J,  28 

The  opposing  self.  (Trilling)  Ja,  2 
Our  American  weather.  (Kimble)  Ja,  4 
Our  Mrs.  Meigs.  (Corbett)  Ja,  2 
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Pace,  Mildred  M.  Home  is  where  the  heart 
is.  Ja,  4 

Party  of  one.  (Fadiman)  N,  42 

Paton,  Alan.  The  land  and  people  of  South 
Africa.  M,  18 

Pearson,  Hesketh.  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Ja,  2 
Phillips,  Wendell.  Qataban  and  Sheba. 
Ja,  2 

Pike  of  Pike's  Peak.  (Baker)  Ja,  3 
Platero  y  yo.  (Jimenez)  Mr,  10 
Prairie-town  boy.  (Sandburg)  Mr,  9,  11 
Prayers  ancient  and  modern.  (Tileston) 

J,  27 

The  prophet.  (Asch)  N,  43 
Qataban  and  Sheba.  (Phillips)  Ja,  2 
Quest  of  the  snow  leopard.  (Andrews)  S,  34 
The  rainbow  trail.  (Grey)  J,  28 
Recollection  Creek.  (Gipson)  Ja,  3 
The  red  carpet.  (MacDuffie)  M,  18 
Reese,  John  H.  The  high  passes.  Ja,  3 
The  remarkable  Mr.  Jerome.  (Leslie)  Ja,  2 
Riders  of  the  purple  sage.  (Grey)  J,  28 
Rinehart,  Mary  R.  The  best  of  Tish.  Mr, 
10 

Robert  Benchley.  (Benchley)  N,  41 

Robinson  Crusoe.  (Defoe)  J,  20 

Romeo  and  Juliet.  (Shakespeare)  N,  42 

Sandburg,  Carl.  Mr,  12 

Sandburg,  Carl.  Prairie-town  boy.  Mr,  9,  11 

Scales  of  justice.  (Marsh)  M,  18 

Sea  fights  and  shipwrecks.  (Baldwin)  S,  34 

Sell,  Henry  B.  &  Weybright,  Victor. 

Buffalo  Bill  and  the  Wild  West.  N,  42 
Shakespeare,  William.  Hamlet.  N,  42 

- .  Romeo  and  Juliet.  N,  42 

Sheean,  Vincent.  Mahatma  Gandhi.  Ja,  2 
Ship  of  the  line.  (Forester)  S,  34 
Shor,  Jean  Bowie.  After  you ,  Marco  Polo. 
N,  42 

The  silent  continent.  (Kearns  &  Britton) 
Mr,  10 

The  silver  curlew.  (Farjeon)  Mr,  10 
Sir  Walter  Scott.  (Pearson)  Ja,  2 
Six  gun  heritage.  (Ward)  M,  19 
Smith,  A.  Merriman.  Meet  Mister  Eisen¬ 
hower.  J,  26 

Soldiers  of  fortune.  (Davis)  J,  28 
Somewhere  they  die.  (Holmes)  J,  27 
The  Spanish  bride.  (O’Meara)  Ja,  3 
Stong,  Philip  Duffield.  Blizzard.  M,  19 
The  story  of  blindness.  (Farrell)  J,  26 
The  story  of  man  and  the  stars.  (Moore) 
N,  44 


Sturgeon,  Theodore,  pseud.  More  than 
human.  J,  27 

Sunday’s  children.  (Knox)  J,  25 
A  tale  of  two  cities.  (Dickens)  Ja,  2 
The  talking  cat.  (Carlson)  Ja,  3 
Teacher:  Anne  Sullivan  Macy.  (Keller)  M, 

*7 

The  temple  tiger.  (Corbett)  Ja,  2 
Tenzing  Norgay  with  Ullman,  James  Ram¬ 
sey.  Tiger  of  the  snows.  S,  33 
Thane,  Elswyth,  pseud.  Letter  to  a  stranger. 

Ja>  3 

Then  there  were  five.  (Enright)  Ja,  3 
The  thirty-nine  steps.  (Buchan)  J,  28 
Thomas  a  Kempis.  The  imitation  of  Christ. 
Mr,  10 

Thompson,  James  Matthew.  Louis  Na¬ 
poleon  and  the  Second  empire.  J,  26 
The  thorn  tree.  (White)  Mr,  10 
Three  roads  to  a  star.  (Garth)  Ja,  3 
Three  tickets  to  Adventure.  (Durrell)  J,  27 
Thunderhead.  (O’Hara)  J,  29 
Tiger  of  the  snows.  (Tenzing  Norgay  with 
Ullman)  S,  33 

Tileston,  Mary  W.,  ed.  Prayers  ancient  and 
modern.  J,  27 

The  trail  of  the  lonesome  pine.  (Fox)  J,  28 
Train,  Arthur.  Tutt  and  Mr.  Tutt.  J,  28 
Trent’s  last  case.  (Bentley)  N,  43 
Trilling,  Lionel.  The  opposing  self.  Ja,  2 
Trollope,  Anthony.  The  warden.  J,  29 
Truman,  Harry  S.  Memoirs:  Vol.  I,  Year  of 
decisions.  J,  26 

Turnbull,  Agnes  Sligh.  The  golden  jour¬ 
ney.  J,  27 

Tutt  and  Mr.  Tutt.  (Train)  J,  28 
Van  der  Post,  Laurens.  Flamingo  feather. 
S,  34,  37 

Victory.  (Conrad)  J,  28 
The  voice  of  the  desert.  (Krutch)  N,  44 
Ward,  Brad.  Six  gun  heritage.  M,  19 
The  warden.  (Trollope)  J,  29 
Wells,  Lee  E.  Day  of  the  outlaw.  S,  34 
The  wheel  on  the  school.  (Dejong)  Ja,  3 
White,  Nelia  G.  The  thorn  tree.  Mr,  10 
Wildcat  brand.  (Bragg)  S,  33 
Wilson,  Sloan.  The  man  in  the  gray  flannel 
suit.  M,  19 

Winston  Churchill  in  trial  and  triumph. 
(Moorehead)  N,  42 

Woodbury,  David  O.  Atoms  for  peace.  Ja,  4 
Wuthering  Heights.  (Bronte)  J,  26 
Young  Sam  Johnson.  (Clifford)  M,  17 
Zara,  Louis.  Blessed  is  the  land.  Ja,  3 
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Q  Grey — The  trail  driver — nr,  APH .  45 

□  Kalashnikoff — My  friend  Yakub — 8r,  APH .  46 

|  |  Lawson — The  tough  winter — 4 r ,  APH .  45 

□  MacGregor,  Ellen— Miss  Pickerell  goes  to  the  Arctic— APH .  46 

Q  Malvern — The  foreigner — 7r,  APH .  46 

[  |  Mitchell — Pitch  in  his  hair — 7r,  APH .  46 

Thomas — Sing  in  the  dark — 7r,  APH .  45 

Q  Ullman — Banner  in  the  sky — nr,  APH .  46 
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Animals 

Geer,  Andrew  C. 

Reckless ,  pride  of  the  Marines.  (Dutton 

1 955)  lor>  read  by  James  Van  Sickle.  APH 

This  is  the  true  story  of  a  race  horse, 
born  and  bred  in  Korea,  which  was  pur¬ 
chased  by  a  lieutenant  of  the  Marine  Corps 
and  served  with  such  distinction  as  to  win 
honors,  titles  and  eventual  retirement  at 
Camp  Pendleton  in  California. 


Biography 

Franklin,  Benjamin 

Autobiography.  (Random  House  1944) 
lor,  read  by  Karl  Weber.  AFB 

A  classic  in  its  field,  this  is  the  self-por¬ 
trait  of  the  great  statesman  whose  vibrant 
versatility  made  him  a  unique  figure  in  our 
history.  Printer,  inventor,  philosopher,  dip¬ 
lomat  and  champion  of  liberty,  his  wise 
maxims  and  shrewd  observations  have  be- 
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come  national  axioms.  This  rare  document 
reveals  both  his  rich  personality  and  the 
crucial  events  that  transpired  during  his 
lifetime. 

Hudson,  W.  H. 

Far  away  and  long  ago.  (Dutton  1918) 
i5r,  read  by  Alexander  Scourby.  AFB 

An  evocative  record  of  boyhood  in  the 
Argentine  pampas,  famous  for  its  rich  at¬ 
mosphere  and  romantic  charm,  by  the  nat¬ 
uralist-author  of  Green  Mansions  and  Tales 
of  the  Pampas  (available  as  Talking  Books). 
Obsessed  by  his  interest  in  nature  from  his 
earliest  days,  the  author  was  deeply  influ¬ 
enced  by  the  wildly  beautiful  environment, 
with  its  strange  flora  and  fauna,  and  the 
gracious  traditions  of  old-world  Spain. 

Keyes,  Nelson  Beecher 
Ben  Franklin:  an  affectionate  portrait. 
(Hanover  1956)  i7r,  read  by  William 
Gladden.  APH 

A  convenient  and  readable  summary  of 
Franklin's  life,  this  is  more  an  impres- 
sionalistic  portrait  than  a  solid  biographical 
study.  It  is,  however,  an  acceptable  and 
lively  rundown  of  the  main  events  in  Frank¬ 
lin’s  career. 

Essays  &  Sketches 
Day,  Clarence 

Life  with  father.  (Knopf  1935)  8r,  read 
by  Ian  Martin.  AFB 

Life  with  mother.  (Knopf  1937)  lor,  read 
by  Ian  Martin.  AFB 

Hilarious  sketches  of  the  life  of  a  well- 
to-do  New  York  family  toward  the  end  of 
the  last  century.  Affectionate  and  friendly, 
witty  and  highly  civilized,  these  books  are 
lavishly  full  of  the  living  details  that  make 
the  charm  of  the  funny  episodes. 

DeVoto,  Bernard 

The  easy  chair.  (Houghton  Mifflin  1945) 
2ir,  read  by  Kermit  Murdock.  AFB 

As  editor  of  the  Easy  Chair  section  of 
Harper’s  Magazine  since  1935,  the  author 
has  written  brilliantly  of  American  life, 
thought  and  history.  Frequently  plunging 
into  current  controversy,  he  has  drawn  the 
extremes  of  praise  and  ire  from  his  readers, 


but  rarely  if  ever  have  his  incisive  discus¬ 
sions  been  read  with  indifference.  This  col¬ 
lection  includes  some  of  his  most  entertain¬ 
ing  and  enlightening  pieces. 

# 

Fiction 

Aldrich,  Bess  Streeter 
A  lantern  in  her  hand.  (Appleton  1928) 
i2r,  read  by  Terry  Sales.  APH,  re-re¬ 
corded. 

As  a  bride  Abbie  Deal  followed  the  cov¬ 
ered-wagon  trail  to  the  Nebraska  prairies, 
where  she  remained  for  the  rest  of  her 
eighty  years.  This  is  the  story  of  those  years: 
the  poverty,  hardship  and  sacrifice  for  her 
children. 

Doyle,  Sir  Arthur  Conan 

The  return  of  Sherlock  Holmes.  (Garden 
City  1938)  i8r,  read  by  John  Brewster. 
AFB 

Thirteen  adventures  of  the  redoubtable 
amateur  detective  and  his  frequently  baffled 
colleague,  Dr.  Watson.  This  collection  in¬ 
cludes  Adventure  of  the  Dancing  Men , 
Adventure  of  the  Six  Napoleons ,  Adventure 
of  the  Second  Stain,  Adventure  of  Black 
Peter,  Adventure  of  the  Solitary  Cyclist. 

Faulkner,  William 

Go  down,  Moses.  (Random  House  1942) 
i8r,  read  by  William  Lanteau.  AFB 

Seven  short  and  long  stories  of  the  Deep 
South,  all  dealing  directly  or  indirectly  with 
one  family  living  in  Jefferson,  Mississippi. 
The  unifying  theme  is  the  changing  rela¬ 
tionship  of  the  Negro  and  the  white  man 
from  frontier  days  to  the  present,  and  the 
relationship  of  both  to  the  land  they  in¬ 
habit. 

Fox,  John 

The  little  shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come. 
(Scribner  1903)  i3r,  read  by  Livingston 
Gilbert.  APH,  re-recorded. 

A  sympathetic  novel  of  the  Kentucky 
mountaineers:  the  life  at  a  blue  grass  col¬ 
lege  before  the  war;  the  class  feeling  be¬ 
tween  mountaineer  and  “furriner;"  the 
state  torn  asunder  by  the  Civil  War;  and 
the  romantic  glory  of  Morgan’s  men. 
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Grey,  Zane 

Raiders  of  Spanish  Peaks.  (Harper  1938) 
i5r,  read  by  Livingston  Gilbert.  APH,  re¬ 
recorded. 

An  abandoned  United  States  military 
post  for  a  ranch  house,  the  surrounding 
Spanish  Peaks  as  both  prison  and  protec¬ 
tion,  treason  inside  and  enemies  outside 
form  the  setting  for  this  story  of  the  Lind¬ 
say  family,  their  assailants  and  their  pro¬ 
tectors. 

Hersey,  John 

A  single  pebble.  (Knopf  1956)  7r,  read  by 
Alexander  Scourby.  AFB 

Reviewed  on  page  5. 

Horgan,  Paul 

The  saintmaker’s  Christmas  Eve.  (Farrar, 
Straus  1955)  3r,  read  by  William  Glad¬ 
den.  APH 

A  moving  story  of  two  saintmakers  of  the 
Rio  Grande,  of  the  Franciscan  father  who 
taught  them  their  trade,  and  of  the  double 
miracle  wrought  one  Christmas  Eve  by  St. 
Christopher  and  the  Holy  Child. 

Lincoln,  Joseph  C. 

The  rise  of  Roscoe  Paine.  (Appleton 
1912)  i8r,  read  by  Bud  Abbott.  APH,  re¬ 
recorded. 

To  escape  the  shame  of  his  father’s  for¬ 
geries  and  suicide,  Roscoe  Paine  lived  with 
his  invalid  mother  a  life  of  self-imposed 
exile  and  inactivity.  All  this  is  changed 
when  the  wealthy  Mr.  Colton  comes  to 
town,  and  the  ensuing  conflict  is  compli¬ 
cated  by  the  beautiful  daughter  of  the 
millionaire. 


History 

Lamb,  Harold 

New  found  world.  (Doubleday  1955)  i7r, 
read  by  George  Walsh.  APH 

Sub-titled  How  North  America  was  Dis¬ 
covered  and  Explored ,  this  is  an  accurate 
and  entertaining  survey  of  men,  adventure 
and  expansion  in  the  New  World  before 
1600.  Rich  with  incident,  detail  and  quota¬ 
tion  from  primary  sources,  this  is  good 
reading  for  teen-ages  as  well  as  adults. 


Marek,  Kurt  W.  (Ceram  C.  W.,  pseud.) 
The  secret  of  the  Hittites.  (Knopf  1955) 
lor,  read  by  George  Walsh.  APH 
A  fascinating  account  of  the  archaeologi¬ 
cal  discoveries  that,  within  the  last  few 
years,  have  brought  to  light  the  nature  and 
power  of  the  Hittite  empire,  which  existed 
in  Asia  Minor  during  the  second  millenium 
B.C.  Once  again  the  author  of  Gods ,  Graves 
and  Scholars  (TBT  May  1952)  has  brushed 
the  dust  from  the  ancient  past  to  reveal  the 
rich  fruits  of  a  century  of  scientific  detective 
work. 

Starkey,  Marion  L. 

A  little  rebellion.  (Knopf  1955)  ior,  read 
by  Paul  Clark.  APH 

A  history  of  the  post-Revolutionary 
troubles  in  western  Massachusetts  which 
culminated  in  Shays’  Rebellion.  An  exceed¬ 
ingly  human  story,  this  well-documented 
picture  of  small  men  marching  with  heroic 
stubbornness  against  giant  forces  they  could 
feel  but  not  understand  offers  a  fascinating 
parable  for  our  own  times. 

Juvenile  Fiction 

Allen,  Merritt  Parmelee 

The  white  feather.  (Longmans  1944)  8r, 
read  by  James  Van  Sickle.  APH 

This  realistic  novel  of  the  Civil  War 
sympathetically  portrays  a  Kentucky  Moun¬ 
tain  boy  who  refused  to  fight  with  the 
Union  army  and  went  to  war  as  one  of 
Morgan’s  raiders.  For  ages  12-14. 

Bailey,  Carolyn  S. 

Miss  Hickory.  (Viking  1946)  4r,  read  by 
Terry  Sales.  APH  (In  same  container: 
Blue  Canyon  Horse;  Horton  Hatches  the 
Egg;  Miss  Jelly  tot’s  Visit) 

Fact,  fantasy,  and  woodsy  New  England 
flavor  combine  in  this  charming  tale  of  a 
doll  made  of  a  hickory  nut  and  an  apple- 
wood  twig.  For  ages  8-12. 

Clark,  Ann  Nolan 

Blue  canyon  horse.  (Viking  1954)  1  side, 
read  by  Terry  Sales.  APH  (In  same  con¬ 
tainer:  Horton  Hatches  the  Egg;  Miss 
Jellytot’s  Visit;  Miss  Hickory) 

A  poetic  tale  of  a  little  boy  of  Ceylon  and 
the  young  mare  who  was  his  special  care. 
A  beautiful  story  for  ages  6-8. 
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Geisel,  Theodore  (Dr.  Seuss,  pseud.) 
Horton  hatches  the  egg.  (Random  House 
194°)  i  side,  read  by  Terry  Sales.  APH 
(In  same  container:  Blue  Canyon  Horse; 
Miss  Hickory;  Miss  Jellytot's  Visit) 

Amazing  adventures  of  an  elephant  who 
got  stranded  on  a  tree  top  while  hatching 
an  egg  for  a  friend.  Wonderful  jungle  fan¬ 
tasy  for  ages  6-9. 

Gipson,  Fred 

The  trail-driving  rooster.  (Harper  1955) 
3r,  read  by  James  Van  Sickle.  APH  (In 
same  container:  The  Peterkin  Papers) 

A  tall  tale  about  a  rooster  which  ob¬ 
jected  to  being  fried,  and  instead  became 
the  mascot  of  a  team  of  cattle-driving  Tex¬ 
ans.  An  authentic  story  with  an  effective 
moral;  the  perfect  western  for  ages  8-12. 

Hale,  Lucretia 

The  Peterkin  papers.  (Houghton  Mifflin 
J924)  7r>  read  by  Terry  Sales.  APH  (In 
same  container :  The  T r a il-D riving 
Rooster) 

Famous  stories,  written  in  the  1870s, 
about  the  irresponsible  Peterkin  family 
who,  in  trying  to  achieve  wisdom,  get  into 
strange  and  humorous  difficulties.  Choice 
reading  for  ages  10-12. 

Hunt,  Mabel  Leigh 

Miss  Jelly  tot's  visit.  (Lippincott  1955)  3r, 
read  by  Terry  Sales.  APH  (In  same  con¬ 
tainer:  Blue  Canyon  Horse;  Horton 
Hatches  the  Egg;  Miss  Hickory) 

Nine-year-old  Katie  O’Dea  was  so  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  attentions  showered  on  a 
visitor  in  her  home  that  she  decided  to  do 
some  visiting  of  her  own.  The  amusing  and 
complicated  results  of  her  disappearance 
will  delight  ages  6-10. 

Latham,  Jean  Lee 

Carry  on,  Mr.  Bowditch.  (Houghton 
Mifflin  1955)  lor,  read  by  the  author. 
APH 

Fictionalized  biography  of  Nathaniel 
Bowditch,  mathematician,  sailor  and  author 
in  his  twenties  of  The  American  Practical 
Navigator.  The  romance  of  old  Salem,  the 
adventures  and  legends  of  the  sea,  and  the 
integrity  of  a  boy  are  skillfully  combined 


in  this  portrait  of  a  lovable  genius.  For 
ages  11-14. 

Lofts,  Norah 

Eleanor  the  queen.  (Doubleday  1955)  i$r, 
read  by  Dale  Carter.  APH 

Historical  novel  based  on  the  intense 
and  dramatic  life  of  Eleanor  of  Aquitaine, 
consort  of  Henry  II  of  England  and  one  of 
the  most  famous  women  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  An  excellent  portrait  of  a  woman  and 
an  era.  For  upper  teen-ages. 

Schoonover,  Lawrence 

The  queen's  cross.  (Sloane  1955)  i7r,  read 
by  Livingston  Gilbert.  APH 

Biographical  novel  based  on  the  life  of 
Queen  Isabella  I  of  Spain,  from  her  girl¬ 
hood  through  the  pawning  of  the  queen’s 
jewels  to  finance  Columbus.  Pageantry,  in¬ 
trigue,  love  and  hate  figure  in  this  swift- 
moving  book  for  upper  teen-ages. 

Verne,  Jules 

Twenty  thousand  leagues  under  the  sea. 
(Scribner  1925)  i7r,  read  by  Paul  Clark. 
APH,  re-recorded. 

Classic  adventure  novel  of  the  intrepid 
Captain  Nemo  and  his  ingenious  electric 
submarine,  containing  a  wealth  of  scientific 
information.  For  ages  12-14. 

Wyss,  Johann  D. 

The  Swiss  family  Robinson.  (Grosset  & 
Dunlap  1949)  igr,  read  by  Richard  Wan- 
gerin.  APH,  re-recorded. 

Famous  tale  of  the  delightfully  improb¬ 
able  adventures  of  a  Swiss  family  ship¬ 
wrecked  on  a  desert  island.  For  ages  10-13. 

Philosophy 

Frankel,  Charles,  ed. 

The  uses  of  philosophy.  (Simon  &  Schuster 
1955)  lir>  read  by  Alexander  Scourby. 
AFB 

Sub-titled  An  Irwin  Edman  Reader,  this 
is  a  selection  of  the  writings  of  the  late 
American  philosopher,  compiled  by  a  for¬ 
mer  student  and  close  colleague  at  Colum¬ 
bia  University.  Here  are  personal  essays, 
criticism,  verse  and  philosophy  by  a  man 
who  “taught  as  much  by  the  contagion  of 
his  personality  ...  as  by  the  lucidity  and 
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sympathy  he  brought  to  the  statement  of  a 
philosophic  position." 

Politics  &  Government 

Kennedy,  John  F. 

Profiles  in  courage.  (Harper  1955)  nr, 
read  by  Kenneth  Meeker.  APH 

In  this  absorbing  study  of  integrity  in 


politics,  Senator  Kennedy  presents  the 
stories  of  office-holders  through  history  who 
have  had  the  courage,  on  matters  of  prin¬ 
ciple,  to  defy  the  angry  power  of  an  over¬ 
whelming  majority  of  voters.  An  eloquent 
tribute  to  the  nature  of  public  office,  force¬ 
fully  demonstrating  the  pressures  and  diffi¬ 
culties  facing  all  members  of  Congress. 


REVIEW 


A  SINGLE  PEBBLE.  By  John  Hersey 
New  York:  Alfred  A.  Knopf.  $3. 

By  Howard  Mumford  Jones 

(From  the  Saturday  Review, 

June  2,  1956) 

John  Hersey ’s  latest  novel  .  .  .  belongs 
to  a  type  of  fiction  for  which  we  have  no 
good  English  names — novella  carries  with  it 
a  connotation  of  naif  technique,  and  “short 
novel"  fails  accurately  to  define  the  pleas¬ 
ures  and  problems  of  the  genre.  In  a  novel 
of  this  sort  the  fable  per  se  need  not  be 
more  than  so  much  plot  as  will  furnish  out 
a  short  story  or  a  tale — for  example,  The 
Old  Man  and  the  Sea.  But  treatment  is 
everything;  and  the  successful  work  of  this 
kind  displays  a  richness  of  texture,  a  depth 
in  time,  space,  and  experience  not  custom¬ 
ary  in  short  stories.  I  am  almost  tempted  to 
call  a  book  of  this  kind  a  novel  in  fore¬ 
shortening,  except  that  this  phrase  is  more 
awkward  than  the  term  “short  novel."  The 
point  is  that  a  short  novel  is  not  merely  a 
novel  that  is  short,  but  a  novel  whose  di¬ 
mensions  are  reduced  without  being  in  any 
way  truncated. 

An  American  engineer  embarks  upon  a 
junk  ascending  the  Yangtze  River  in  China, 
and  in  the  slow,  perilous  voyage  up  that 
mighty  and  treacherous  torrent  intuits  the 
slow-moving,  enigmatic,  timeless  life  of 
China.  The  book  centers  on  Old  Pebble, 
the  “head  tracker"  or  boss  of  the  toilers  who 


pull  the  boat  upstream  and  through  the 
perilous  gorges  of  the  upper  river.  There  is 
a  faint  shadow  of  a  love  situation:  the  young 
wife  of  the  boat-owner  is  in  love  with  Old 
Pebble,  but  his  death,  virtually  a  sacrifice 
to  the  river-gods,  is,  on  the  surface  of  things, 
quickly  forgotten  by  everybody  including 
the  young  wife.  The  alternate  attractions 
and  repulsions  between  the  Chinese  and  the 
American  engineer  are  the  formal  theme. 

But  the  theme  is  merely  the  occasion  of 
the  novel,  not  the  substance  of  Mr.  Her¬ 
sey’s  art.  He  wonderfully  succeeds  in  pur¬ 
veying  the  slow,  dreamlike  journey  up  this 
ancient  river.  We  move  with  the  junk  as  if 
under  enchantment  and  are  as  helpless  as 
the  teller  of  the  story  to  alter  the  drift  of 
event  or  comprehend  the  Chinese  enigma. 

Perhaps  the  non-nautical  reader  may  find 
the  technical  terms  annoying,  and  I  wish 
Mr.  Hersey  had  not  underscored  the  ob¬ 
vious  in  this  crucial  paragraph  near  the 
climax: 

“Old  Pebble  was  dead.  He  had  been  a 
nobody,  a  ragged,  faceless  tracker  among 
thousands  of  ragged,  faceless  trackers  on  the 
Great  River.  His  death  had  changed  noth¬ 
ing;  there  would  be  no  obituaries.  Even  his 
closest  friend,  the  cook,  had  scarcely  seemed 
to  notice  his  death.  His  body  was  in  the 
river,  but  that  did  not  change  the  river. 
Could  the  river  be  changed?  Was  SuLing 
right — could  nothing  change  the  Great 
River?" 

The  unfortunate  echo  of  soap  opera  in 
this  graceless  paragraph,  together  with  the 
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underscoring  of  the  self-evident,  is  unworthy 
of  a  mature  artist.  But  the  passage  is  not 
characteristic  of  a  book  that  compels  belief 
by  reason  of  its  style.  If  life  on  the  Yangtze 
River  is  not,  or  was  not,  like  that  pictured 
in  A  Single  Pebble  one  feels  that  it  should 
have  been,  for  Mr.  Hersey  in  the  main  com¬ 
pels  us  by  the  power  of  his  imagination  to 
suspend  disbelief  and  accept  his  vision. 
Since  I  have  quoted  Mr.  Hersey  in  his  mo¬ 
ment  of  weakness,  it  is  therefore  but  fair  to 
quote  him  in  his  strength: 

“The  sky  was  of  a  rich  blue,  softly 


streaked  with  veins  of  mist,  so  that  it  seemed 
alive,  as  if  it  were  one  enormous  perfect 
over-arching  petal  of  the  universe.  The 
mountains  on  either  side  of  the  river  threw 
u£>  red  and  dun  and  black  and  green  masses 
against  the  blue,  shapes  of  infinite  variety, 
mystery,  and  majesty.  Into  the  still  air 
smoke  arose  in  straight  pale-blue  shafts  from 
tiny  villages  set  high  on  the  ramparts  of  the 
gorge.  Here  and  there  a  plum  tree  or  a 
cherry  tree  stood  dressed  in  full  blossom,  a 
breathtaking  immobilized  explosion  of  color 
against  a  dark  hillside.” 


BETTY  CROCKER  RECIPES  ON  RECORDS 

Betty  Crocker,  whose  voice  is  familiar  to  homemakers  everywhere,  has  recorded  a  set 
of  recipe  records  tailored  to  the  needs  of  blind  and  partially  sighted  persons.  These  records, 
the  first  ever  especially  designed  for  and  prepared  in  consultation  with  blind  men  and 
women,  have  been  made  available  by  General  Mills,  Inc.,  of  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  Minneapolis  Society  for  the  Blind. 

The  records  were  made  in  response  to  numerous  requests  from  blind  individuals,  who 
pointed  out  the  inadequacies  of  many  of  the  braille  transcripts  of  package  recipes.  On  the 
basis  of  criticisms  and  comments  received  from  users  of  the  new  discs.  General  Mills  plans 
to  issue  more  recipe  records  in  the  future. 

The  set  of  three  records  now  available  contains  directions  for  biscuit,  cake,  frosting, 
pie  and  cooky  mixes. 

Requests  for  the  Betty  Crocker  Recipe  Records,  including  10^  to  cover  postage  and 
handling,  should  be  sent  to  Betty  Crocker,  Home  Service  Department,  General  Mills,  Inc., 
200  Second  Avenue  South,  Minneapolis  1,  Minn. 


A  recorded  quarterly  edition  of  Talking  Book  Topics  is  available  at  an  annual 
subscription  price  of  $1.00  from  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind.  This  edi¬ 
tion  is  published  in  March,  June,  September  and  December. 
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NEW  TALKING  BOOKS 

The  following  Talking  Books,  recently  recorded  for  the  Library  of  Congress,  may  now 
be  borrowed  from  your  regular  distributing  library. 

AFB — American  Foundation  for  the  Blind.  New  York.  N.  Y. 


APH — American  Printing  House  for  the 
RNIB — Royal  National  Institute  for  the 

Biography 
Davenport,  Marcia 

Mozart.  (Scribner  1956)  i7r,  read  by  Liv¬ 
ingston  Gilbert.  APH 

A  distinguished  biography  of  the  great 
eighteenth-century  composer,  thoroughly 
documented  and  written  with  warm  affec¬ 
tion  and  sensitivity.  First  published  in  1932, 
this  masterly  book  not  only  brings  Mozart 
back  to  life,  but  also  recreates  the  Euro¬ 
pean  scene  in  which  he  lived. 

Davis,  Burke 

Gray  Fox.  (Rinehart  1956)  2ir,  read  by 
Karl  Weber.  AFB 
Reviewed  on  page  13. 


Blind,  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

Blind,  London,  England. 

Johnson,  Thomas  H. 

Emily  Dickinson.  (Harvard  Univ.  Press 
1955)  15r»  read  by  Alexander  Scourby. 
AFB 

An  interpretive  biography  of  the  great 
American  poet,  based  on  a  minute  acquain¬ 
tance  with  all  her  surviving  manuscripts. 
The  author  approaches  his  subject  in  terms 
of  her  personal  life;  the  growth  of  her 
emotional,  and  hence  her  poetic,  experi¬ 
ence;  and  the  structure  and  dominant 
themes  of  her  poetry. 

Randall,  Ruth  Painter 
Lincoln’s  sons.  (Little,  Brown  1955)  i8r, 
read  by  Milton  Metz.  APH 

The  lives  and  personalities  of  the  four 
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sons  of  Abraham  and  Mary  Lincoln,  grow¬ 
ing  up  first  in  a  primitive  little  town  in  Il¬ 
linois,  and  then  in  the  White  House,  storm 
center  of  the  nation  engaged  in  a  great 
civil  war.  A  moving  story  which  sheds  new 
light  on  the  Lincolns  as  a  family  group, 
and  their  lives  after  the  assassination. 

Description  &  Travel 

Clarke,  Arthur  C. 

The  coast  of  coral.  (Harper  1955)  nr, 
read  by  George  Walsh.  APH 

An  absorbing  account  of  the  author’s  un¬ 
derwater  expedition  in  1954-55  to  the  Great 
Barrier  Reef  of  eastern  Australia.  Full  of 
information  on  diving  techniques,  this  true 
adventure  has  all  the  fascination  of  the  sci¬ 
ence-fiction  for  which  the  author  is  noted. 

Douglas,  William  O. 

Russian  journey.  (Doubleday  1956)  i2r, 
read  by  Paul  Clark.  APH 

A  lively  account  of  Justice  Douglas'  trip 
through  Central  Asia  and  Russia  in  1955, 
from  the  rich  agricultural  states  of  the  south 
to  the  heart  of  the  industrialized  region.  A 
vividly  human  report,  this  book  offers  pene¬ 
trating  insights  into  the  life  and  people  of 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Fiction 

Barnes,  Margaret  Campbell 
Mary  of  Carisbrooke.  (Macrae  Smith 
*955)  *5r>  read  by  Dale  Carter.  APH 
A  romantic  novel  of  the  Cromwellian 
period,  centered  on  the  spirited  and  re¬ 
sourceful  servant  girl  who  loyally  aided 
Charles  I  during  his  imprisonment  on  the 
Isle  of  Wight.  The  story  is  based  on  local 
records  of  the  historic  island,  where  the  au¬ 
thor  now  lives. 

Boyd,  Martin 

A  difficult  young  man.  (Reynal  1955)  i2r, 
read  by  John  Brewster.  AFB 
Reviewed  on  page  14. 

Chute,  B.  J. 

Greenwillow.  (Dutton  1956)  gr,  read  by 
Burt  Blackwell.  APH 

A  pastoral  romance  of  a  small  English 
village,  where  life  is  intimately  linked  with 
the  rhythm  of  the  seasons;  where  the  heart 


of  the  people  is  a  great  one;  and  where  two 
gently  warring  clergymen  vie  for  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  inhabitants.  A  beautiful  and 
unusual  book. 

Fisher,  Clay 

The  blue  mustang.  (Houghton  Mifflin 
1956)  lor,  read  by  Milton  Metz.  APH 

Western  adventure  of  a  seventeen-year- 
old  Texas  ranch  boy  about  to  make  the 
first  big  trip  of  his  life.  But  trouble  sets  in 
before  the  saddles  are  cinched  up,  and  But¬ 
ton  finds  himself  outclassed,  outnumbered, 
and  learning  as  fast  as  he  runs. 

Goudge,  Elizabeth 

The  rosemary  tree.  (Coward-McCann 
1956)  19L  read  by  Terry  Sales.  APH 

A  pastoral  novel  of  England,  with  an  en¬ 
chanting  cast  of  characters  and  a  wonder¬ 
ful  evocation  of  the  world  of  childhood.  As 
in  her  previous  books  the  author  conveys 
her  deep  love  of  nature  and  her  warm  un¬ 
derstanding  of  people  and  situations. 

Hargrove,  Marion 

The  girl  he  left  behind.  (Viking  1956)  8r, 
read  by  James  Van  Sickle.  APH 

The  author  of  the  hilarious  See  Here, 
Private  Hargrove  (available  as  Talking 
Book)  turns  his  attention  to  the  peacetime 
draftees,  and  finds  that  things  haven’t 
changed  too  much  in  the  so-called  “new” 
Army.  This  is  the  story  of  one  man’s  bout 
with  basic  training,  with  an  entertaining 
menagerie  of  regimental  types  on  the  scene. 

McCrone,  Guy 

Charlotte  and  Dr.  James.  (Farrar,  Straus 
1956)  nr,  read  by  Dale  Carter.  APH 

Two  romances,  told  in  counterpoint, 
comprise  this  charming  novel  of  Scotland. 
From  old  diaries  and  family  papers,  a 
young  woman  learns  the  story  of  her  grand¬ 
parents’  unconventional  love  affair,  and 
finds  similarities  to  the  story  of  her  own 
life. 

Mayrant,  Drayton,  pseud. 

Always  a  river.  (Appleton  1956)  lor,  read 
by  Livingston  Gilbert.  APH 

A  novel  of  two  cultures  in  early 
America,  and  a  Puritan  schoolmaster  who 
had  to  adjust  to  the  kindly  but  worldly 
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ways  of  the  Carolinian  French  Huguenots. 
Basically  a  romance,  this  book  contains 
much  authentic  Americana  scattered  lightly 
along  the  way. 

Pourrat,  Henri 

A  treasury  of  French  tales.  (Houghton 
Mifflin  1953)  ior,  read  by  James  Van 
Sickle.  APH 

A  superb  collection  of  forty-two  stories, 
ranging  from  the  traditional  and  touching 
fables  of  troubadour  days  to  the  sly  and 
earthy  humor  of  the  peasant  tales.  In  ex¬ 
cellent  translation,  these  beautifully  retold 
tales  will  delight  readers  of  all  ages. 

Stout,  Rex 

Three  witnesses.  (Viking  1955)  gr,  read 
by  William  Gladden.  APH 

Three  Nero  Wolfe  detective  stories:  The 
Next  Witness,  dealing  with  a  wiretap  case; 
When  a  Man  Murders,  concerning  an  ill- 
fated  marriage;  and  Die  Like  a  Dog,  about 
an  artist’s  missing  model.  Fast-paced,  satis¬ 
fying  reading. 

History 

Churchill,  Winston  Spencer 

The  Second  World  War.  Vol.  6:  Triumph 
and  tragedy.  (Houghton  Mifflin  1953) 
i9r,  read  by  Andrew  Timothy.  RNIB 

This  book  brings  to  a  conclusion  Sir  Win¬ 
ston’s  magnificent  six-volume  history  of  the 
Second  World  War.  It  covers  D-Day,  the 
Yalta  conference,  the  death  of  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt,  the  Potsdam  conference, 
Churchill’s  1945  defeat  at  the  polls,  and 
the  opening  of  the  atomic  age,  with  the  wit 
of  comment  and  deft  personal  touches  that 
enriched  the  preceding  volumes. 

Shotwell,  James  T. 

The  United  States  in  history.  (Simon  8c 
Schuster  1956)  nr,  read  by  Kermit  Mur¬ 
dock.  AFB 

A  brilliant  commentary  on  American 
history,  this  is  also  a  thoughtful  plea  for 
moral  order  in  practical  politics.  The  au¬ 
thor  believes  that  lasting  prosperity  can  be 
achieved  only  through  a  working  member¬ 
ship  in  the  world  community,  and  lasting 
peace  only  through  the  recognition  that 
war  has  become  an  anachronism  among 
civilized  nations. 
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Juvenile  Fiction 
Bennett,  John 

Master  Skylark.  (Grosset  8c  Dunlap  1924) 
nr,  read  by  Burt  Blackwell.  APH 

This  is  the  story  of  a  Stratford  lad  with 
a  beautiful  voice,  who  ran  away  from  home 
only  to  be  kidnapped  by  a  band  of  stroll¬ 
ing  players.  An  excellent  picture  of  Shake¬ 
speare's  England,  for  ages  10-13. 

Boston,  Lucy  M. 

The  children  of  Green  Knowe.  (Har- 
court  1955)  6r,  read  by  Burt  Blackwell. 
APH 

A  strangely  beautiful  fantasy  of  a  soli¬ 
tary  little  boy  who  goes  to  visit  his  great¬ 
grandmother  in  England  and  discovers 
three  playmates,  all  of  whom  lived  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  For  ages  9-12. 

Carpenter,  Frances 

Wonder  tales  of  dogs  and  cats.  (Double¬ 
day  1955)  7r,  read  by  Dale  Carter.  APH 

Twenty-six  unusual  folk  tales  from  sev¬ 
enteen  countries,  ranging  in  character  from 
myths  and  ghostly  legends  to  tales  of  wit 
and  magic.  For  ages  10-12. 

Chute,  Marchette 

The  innocent  wayfaring.  (Scribner  1943) 
yr,  read  by  Burt  Blackwell.  APH 
An  enchanting  romance  of  Chaucer’s 
England,  in  which  a  young  couple,  brought 
together  by  a  spirit  of  rebellion  against 
parental  wishes,  roam  the  roads  of  south¬ 
ern  England  for  three  days.  For  teen-ages. 

Clark,  Ann  Nolan 

Santiago.  (Viking  1955)  7r,  read  by  Liv¬ 
ingston  Gilbert.  APH 

This  sensitive  portrayal  of  a  young  In¬ 
dian  boy’s  search  for  his  purpose  in  life 
is  a  moving  study  of  growth  into  manhood, 
and  a  richly  realistic  picture  of  present-day 
Guatemala.  For  upper  teen-ages. 

Clark,  Denis 

Black  Lightning.  (Viking  1954)  5L  read 
by  George  Walsh.  APH 
Outstanding  among  animal  tales,  this  is 
the  life  story  of  a  black  leopard  born  in  a 
cave  in  Ceylon.  It  is  also  the  story  of  the 
whole  island,  the  jungle  and  its  animals, 
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the  towns  and  countryside  and  their  peo¬ 
ple.  For  ages  10-14. 

DeJong,  Meindert 

The  little  cow  and  the  turtle.  (Harper 
*955)  5r>  read  by  Burt  Blackwell.  APH 
(In  same  container:  The  Golden  Name 
Day) 

An  unusual  story  of  a  strange  little  cow 
who  did  not  give  much  milk  because  she 
was  always  wandering  off  in  search  of  ad¬ 
venture.  A  lovely  book  for  ages  7-11. 

Gaer,  Joseph 

The  adventures  of  Rama.  (Little,  Brown 
*954)  hr,  read  by  Kenneth  Meeker.  APH 
A  fine  retelling  of  the  great  Hindu  epic, 
the  Ramayana,  the  story  of  the  god  who 
came  in  the  mortal  form  of  Prince  Rama 
to  save  mankind  from  evil,  and  of  his  love 
for  Princess  Sita.  For  ages  12-14. 

The  fables  of  India.  (Little,  Brown  1955) 
6r,  read  by  William  Gladden.  APH 

A  collection  of  Indian  animal  tales,  rich 
in  source  material  for  the  storyteller  in 
search  of  animal  folklore.  Originally  told 
orally  to  instruct  the  young,  they  are  de¬ 
lightful  reading  for  ages  10  up,  and  well 
worth  any  fable-lover’s  attention. 

Haywood,  Carolyn 

Eddie  and  his  big  deals.  (Morrow  1955) 
3r,  read  by  Milton  Metz.  APH  (In  same 
container:  Junket) 

A  bright,  amusing  story  of  Eddie’s  en¬ 
tanglements  with  two  girls  and  a  “valu¬ 
able”  old  printing  press.  Fast  action  and 
plenty  of  humor  for  ages  7-9. 

Lansing,  E.  H. 

Deep  River  raft.  (Crowell  iqkk)  read 
by  William  Gladden.  APH 

Though  their  minds  were  on  the  new 
ri\er  raft  they  had  made,  Fred  Summers 
and  his  pal  Hank  suddenly  found  them¬ 
selves  involved  in  a  cattle  rustling  mystery. 

A  lighthearted  country  tale  for  ages  8-11. 

Lawrence,  Isabelle 

A  spy  in  Williamsburg.  (Rand  McNally 

*955)  6r,  read  by  Livingston  Gilbert 
APH 

Mystery-adventure  story  of  Williamsburg 


in  pre-Revolutionary  War  days.  A  skillful 
blend  of  fictional  plot  and  factual  back¬ 
ground,  for  ages  10-13. 

Lawson,  Robert 

Captain  Kidd's  cat.  (Little,  Brown  1956) 
5r,  read  by  Kenneth  Meeker.  APH 

A  cat’s  eye  view  of  Kidd’s  final,  disas¬ 
ter-ridden  voyage,  which  the  King  had  com¬ 
manded  to  suppress  piracy  in  the  Red  Sea. 
With  delectable  irreverance  the  author  ex¬ 
plodes  popular  legend,  providing  plenty  of 
fun  and  excitement  for  ages  10  up. 

Lindquist,  Jennie  D. 

The  golden  name  day.  (Harper  1955)  6r, 
read  by  Terry  Sales.  APH  (In  same  con¬ 
tainer:  The  Little  Cow  and  the  Turtle) 

A  lovely  story  of  spring  in  New  England, 
and  how  Nancy  discovered  the  Swedish- 
American  custom  of  having  a  special  name 
day.  For  ages  8-12. 

Rugh,  Belle  Dorman 

Crystal  mountain.  (Houghton  Mifflin 
J955)  8r,  read  by  Kenneth  Meeker.  APH 

A  delightful  adventure  story  of  modern 
Lebanon,  involving  a  family  of  American 
boys  and  a  lively  little  English  girl  with  a 
very  unusual  governess.  For  ages  9-12. 

Seredy,  Kate 

The  good  master.  (Viking  1955)  6r,  read 
by  Livingston  Gilbert.  APH,  re-recorded. 
Festivals,  gypsies  and  old  legends  figure 
in  this  story  of  a  lively  young  girl  from 
Budapest  who  goes  to  live  on  her  uncle’s 
farm.  A  colorful  story  of  the  customs  and 
people  of  the  Hungarian  plains,  for  ages 
10-12. 

Spykman,  E.  C. 

A  lemon  and  a  star.  (Harcourt  1955)  8r, 
read  by  Terry  Sales.  APH 

The  story  of  four  young  but  determined 
individualists,  whose  soaring  imaginations 
make  their  lives  a  perpetual  adventure.  A 
delightful  tale  of  turn-of-the-century  grow¬ 
ing  up,  for  ages  10-14. 

White,  Anne  H. 

Junket.  (Viking  1955)  6r,  read  by  Burt 
Blackwell.  APH  (In  same  container:  Ed¬ 
die  and  His  Big  Deals) 

Hilarious  story  of  how  a  remarkable 
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Airedale  managed  to  persuade  his  new 
owner  to  a  more  reasonable  point  of  view 
about  animals.  For  ages  8-12. 

Literature — American 
Spiller,  Robert  E. 

The  cycle  of  American  literature.  (Mac¬ 
millan  1955)  i6r,  read  by  Norman  Rose. 

AFB 

A  fresh  view  of  American  literature,  seen 
in  relation  to  the  total  growth  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  Rich  in  scholarship  and  critical  percep¬ 
tiveness,  this  is  a  cogent  survey  of  our  great 
authors  and  their  works,  and  how  they  fit 


lS 

into  the  larger  realm  of  all  Western  litera¬ 
ture. 

Presidents — U.  S. 

Rossiter,  Clinton 

The  American  presidency.  (Harcourt 

1956)  lor,  read  by  Kermit  Murdock.  AFB 

This  stimulating  appraisal  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  highest  executive  office  discusses  the 
powers  and  limitations  of  the  president,  his 
role  through  history,  and  the  modifications 
made  by  recent  presidents.  The  author  also 
analyzes  the  character  and  quality  of  our 
last  three  presidents.  A  valuable  book  and 
a  fine  piece  of  writing. 
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GRAY  FOX.  By  Burke  Davis.  New  York: 

Rinehart  Sc  Co.  $6 

By  T.  Harry  Williams 

(From  the  New  York  Times  Book  Review , 
April  29,  1956) 

The  monolithic  character  of  Robert  E. 
Lee  continues  to  fascinate  and  to  mystify 
biographers.  Already  enshrined  in  absorb¬ 
ing  detail  in  the  massive  volumes  of  the 
late  Douglas  S.  Freeman,  the  great  captain 
of  the  Confederacy  is  now  attracting  the 
attention  of  single-volume  writers.  Here 
we  have  Gray  Fox,  by  Burke  Davis,  and 
with  the  approach  of  the  centennial  years 
of  the  Civil  War  it  seems  safe  to  predict 
that  others  are  on  the  way. 

Mr.  Davis  practices  a  relatively  new 
technique  in  historical  writing — the  con¬ 
centration  of  an  immense  amount  of  con¬ 
temporary  descriptive  material  on  a  single 
individual  or  event.  Borrowed  from  the  us¬ 
ages  of  journalism  and  television,  this  strat¬ 
agem  invokes  for  the  reader  an  unusual 
sense  of  immediacy  and  closeness  to  the 
scenes  described.  It  is  the  “you-are-there” 
procedure  applied  to  history  and  biog¬ 
raphy.  “Narrative  propulsion’’  is  the  apt 
term  used  by  the  author  to  characterize  his 
system  of  presentation  .  .  . 

The  book  begins  with  Lee's  decision  to 


go  with  his  state  in  the  secession  crisis,  and 
it  ends  with  his  departure  for  home  after 
Appomattox.  According  to  the  author,  his 
purpose  is  to  rescue  Lee  from  the  myth  in 
which  he  is  enclosed — the  gentleman-sol¬ 
dier,  the  generous,  gentle  man — and  to 
show  him  for  what  he  was — “the  fiercest  of 
the  great  captains’’  and  a  human  individual 
who  can  be  understood  bv  living  Ameri- 
cans. 

And  Mr.  Davis  tries  hard  to  achieve  his 
aim.  We  have  revealing  pictures  of  Lee 
losing  his  temper  when  his  plans  go  wrong, 
storming  at  subordinates  and  measuring  his 
deficiencies  in  moments  of  failure.  The  au¬ 
thor  understands  also  what  Longstreet 
knew  so  well  about  his  chief:  that  Lee's 
strongest  instinct  was  for  combat,  that  for 
him  war,  the  clash  of  armed  men,  had  some 
terrible  fascination.  Still  an  impression  of 
Lee  as  a  flesh  and  blood  figure  does  not 
quite  come  through;  the  “Gray  Fox”  is 
still  the  Lee  of  West  Point  days  when  he 
was  known  as  the  “Marble  Model.”  For 
this  Mr.  Davis  is  not  to  be  criticized.  Lee 
was  a  man  who  imposed  on  himself  an 
iron  discipline,  who  for  some  reason  lived 
always  under  terrific  wraps  which  he  was 
afraid  to  loosen.  No  biographer  has  quite 
penetrated  to  the  depth  of  his  personality, 
none  perhaps  ever  will.  Mr.  Davis  has  come 
as  close  as  any. 
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In  describing  Lee  as  a  general,  the  au¬ 
thor’s  viewpoint  is  one  of  reasoned  admira¬ 
tion.  He  sees  that  Lee’s  greatest  quality  as 
a  field  general  was  his  audacity,  his  will¬ 
ingness  to  take  risks  to  achieve  victory.  As 
the  leader  of  the  weaker  side,  Lee  was  jus¬ 
tified  in  the  dangerous  innovations  he  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  Seven  Days  and  at  Second 
Manassas  and  Chancellorsville.  Here  the 
term  “Gray  Fox’’  is  extremely  accurate  as 
a  characterization  of  Lee  .  .  . 

Like  other  students  of  Lee's  career,  Mr. 
Davis  emphasizes  that  one  of  the  general’s 
greatest  weaknesses  was  his  reluctance  to 
get  tough  with  difficult  subordinates  like 
Longstreet.  Mr.  Davis'  treatment  of  the  lat¬ 
ter  officer  at  Gettysburg  is  largely  in  the 
older  tradition  that  makes  Longstreet  the 
villain  of  the  piece,  a  view  that  in  recent 

Eccentric 

A  DIFFICULT  YOUNG  MAN.  By  Martin 
Boyd.  New  York:  Reynal  &  Co.  $3.50 

By  James  Stern 

(From  the  New  York  Times  Book  Review, 
April  15,  1956) 

In  this  Anglo-Australian  family  chronicle 
(1892-1911),  there  is  an  ancestor  of  Span¬ 
ish  blood  who  indulged  in  strangling  altar 
boys.  If  this  sounds  a  trifle  extreme,  it  is 
the  only  implausible  piece  of  romanticism 
in  a  wise,  amusing,  gloriously  quotable 
book — the  kind  of  book  that  makes  one 
want  to  go  out  and  buy  everything  the  au¬ 
thor  has  written.  And  according  to  the  pub¬ 
lisher,  A  Difficult  Young  Man  is  Mr.  Mar¬ 
tin  Boyd’s  sixth  work  of  fiction  (his  Lu¬ 
cinda  Brayford  is  available  as  a  Talking 
Book). 

Of  its  many  virtues  this  novel’s  rarest, 

I  think,  lies  in  its  style,  which  is,  in  the 
best  sense  of  the  word,  confidential.  One  is 
aware  less  of  reading  a  book  than  of  ab- 


years  has  been  subjected  to  serious  revision. 

The  author’s  “narrative  propulsion”  tech¬ 
nique  is  employed  to  describe  each  battle. 
His  method  is  to  depict  briefly  the  back¬ 
ground  and  then  to  introduce  a  participant 
who  tells  what  he  saw.  Thus,  the  engage¬ 
ment  at  Five  Forks  is  largely  related  by  a 
reporter,  George  Alfred  Townsend.  For 
every  important  episode  in  Lee's  wartime 
career  there  is  a  similar  sketch.  The  book 
becomes,  in  effect,  a  huge  sketch  of  the  war; 
it  is,  fundamentally,  an  immense  piece  of 
skilled  historical  reporting.  If  this  form  of 
presentation  lacks  a  certain  depth,  if  it 
does  not  relate  the  subject  to  a  cultural 
framework,  it  does,  nevertheless,  make  for 
vivid  writing  and  exciting  reading.  The 
readers  of  Gray  Fox  will  feel  that  they  were 
really  there. 

Victorians 

sorbing  a  long,  intimate  letter  from  an  ur¬ 
bane,  highly  civilized  observer  of  life. 

In  conventional  English  and  Australian 
circles  of  late-Victorian  and  Edwardian 
times  the  Langtons — Laura,  Steven  and 
their  three  sons — were  considered  eccentric. 
But  as  Guy,  the  second  son  and  the  narra¬ 
tor,  observes:  “Every  family  is  eccentric 
when  one  knows  it  intimately.”  It  is  proba¬ 
ble  that  Dominic,  the  eldest  Langton  child, 
would  be  considered  odd,  as  well  as  diffi¬ 
cult,  anywhere,  even  today.  He  was  con¬ 
stantly  getting  himself  into  trouble;  but 
rarely  for  any  sin  consciously  committed 
by  himself.  He  was  expelled  from  an  Eng¬ 
lish  school  by  a  grossly  unjust  headmaster; 
he  rode  a  horse  to  death  as  a  result  of  be¬ 
ing  accused  of  something  he  had  not  done; 
and  he  prevented  a  wedding  from  taking 
place  at  the  last  moment  simply  by  appear¬ 
ing,  with  his  “dark,  dynamic  good  looks,” 
before  the  bride — with  whom  he  instantly 
eloped  and  married. 

Of  the  countless  Langton  cousins,  those 
who  disliked  Dominic  claimed  that  he  had 
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inherited  the  worst  instincts  of  his  Span¬ 
ish  ancestors;  others  maintained  that  he  had 
been  spoiled  by  his  un-Victorian,  freedom- 
loving  parents;  while  the  author — having 
stated  that  Dominic  suffered  from  “a  sav- 
age  pride”  and  “a  sense  of  exclusion  from 
human  society” — says  that  one  of  the  ob¬ 
jects  of  his  book  is  “to  discover  if  Domi¬ 
nic  was  really  mad.” 

Left,  as  the  reader  is,  to  judge  for  him¬ 
self  what  he  thinks  was  wrong  with  Domi¬ 


nic,  it  never  occurred  to  this  one  that  the 
handsome,  impulsive  young  Englishman 
would  today  have  been  a  catch  for  the  psy¬ 
chiatrist.  Rather  I  would  suggest  that  he 
was  one  of  those  people  who  consciously  do 
no  evil,  but  one  upon  whom  evil  falls.  Add 
to  this  that  Mr.  Boyd  has  cast  his  hero  in  a 
romantic  glow,  and  Mr.  Boyd  will  answer 
wisely,  as  he  does  when  speaking  of  the 
Langtons'  Irish  cousins:  “Everyone  roman¬ 
ticizes  what  interests  him.” 
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Adventure  &  Adventurers 

Thomas,  Lowell,  ed. 

Great  true  adventures.  (Hawthorn  1955) 

2 or,  read  by  George  Walsh.  APH 

Twenty-nine  of  the  world’s  greatest  ad¬ 
ventures  from  ancient  times  to  the  present, 
selected  by  the  noted  news  commentator, 
author,  explorer  and  adventurer.  From 
Joshua’s  mission  to  Jericho  to  Herzog’s 
assault  on  Annapurna,  these  are  stories  of 
daring  men  at  the  peak  of  their  powers  who 
have  met  and  challenged  man  and  nature. 


Blind,  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

Blind,  London,  England. 

Biography 

Carey,  Ernestine  G. 

Rings  around  us.  (Little,  Brown  1956) 
7r,  read  by  Terry  Sales.  APH 

A  light-hearted  chronicle  of  the  life  of 
the  author’s  family,  sometimes  hilarious, 
sometimes  tender,  and  always  very  human. 
Pleasant  reading  for  teen-agers  as  well  as 
their  parents. 

Forster,  E.  M. 

Marianne  Thornton.  (Harcourt  1956)  i7r, 
read  by  Alexander  Scourby.  AFB 

An  engaging  portrait  of  the  author’s 
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great-aunt  and  the  era  in  which  she  lived, 
based  on  her  own  letters  and  other  family 
papers.  From  this  material  emerges  a 
charming  and  intelligent  woman,  a  gracious 
family,  and  a  vivid  social  history  of  nine¬ 
teenth-century  England. 

Tharp,  Louise  Hall 

Three  saints  and  a  sinner.  (Little,  Brown 
1956)  25T,  read  by  Kermit  Murdock.  AFB 

Reviewed  on  page  20. 

Truman,  Margaret,  with 
Cousins,  Margaret 

Souvenir.  (McGraw-Hill  1956)  2ir,  read 
by  Dale  Carter.  APH 

A  popular  White  House  daughter  tells 
the  story  of  her  life,  from  school  days  in 
Independence  to  her  engagement  in  March, 
1956.  It  is  a  gracefully  written  story  of  an 
unaffected  girl,  drawn  by  chance  into  the 
world  spotlight,  who  managed  to  remain 
herself,  to  build  her  own  career  in  music, 
and  to  make  friends  everywhere. 

Fiction 

D elmar,  Vina 

Beloved.  (Harcourt  1956)  2or,  read  by 
Burt  Blackwell.  APH 

A  romantic  biography  of  Judah  P.  Benja¬ 
min,  who  served  as  Governor  of  Louisiana 
and,  during  the  Civil  War,  as  Secretary  of 
State  of  the  Confederacy.  It  is  the  story  of 
his  rise  to  legal  and  social  success  in  the  face 
of  prejudice,  disaster  and  personal  tragedy, 
and  of  his  intense  love  for  his  notoriously 
unfaithful  wife. 

Gipson,  Fred 

Old  Yeller.  (Harper  1956)  5r,  read  by 
James  Van  Sickle.  APH 

A  heart-warming  story  of  a  Texas  farm 
boy  of  the  1 860s,  who  learns  in  a  brief  span 
of  time,  with  the  help  of  a  big,  ugly  dog, 
what  it  means  to  be  the  man  of  the  house. 
At  home  in  the  background  of  the  Texas 
frontier,  the  author  tells  his  story  of  grow¬ 
ing  up  with  deeply  moving  simplicity. 

Ritner,  Ann 

Summer  brings  gifts.  (Lippincott  1956) 
i2r,  read  by  Terry  Sales.  APH 

A  nostalgic  journey  into  the  happy  life 
of  a  Colorado  family  in  the  summer  of  1913, 


and  the  changes  in  their  lives  during  a 
brief  but  eventful  period. 

Shellabarger,  Samuel 

Tolbecken.  (Little,  Brown  1956)  i8r,  read 
by  Livingston  Gilbert.  APH 

An  absorbing  chronicle  of  an  old  Ameri¬ 
can  family,  from  the  deep-rooted  security  of 
1898  to  the  postwar  conflicts  of  1920.  The 
story  depicts  the  clash  of  generations  and 
the  impact  of  modern  life  on  tradition  pri¬ 
marily  through  the  grandson’s  struggle  to 
find  his  roots  in  a  world  of  change. 

Stevenson,  Robert  Louis 

The  strange  case  of  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr. 
Hyde.  (1886)  $r,  read  by  Felix  Deebank. 
AFB 

Famous  psychological  novel  of  the  war 
waged  between  good  and  evil  within  the 
human  personality.  It  is  the  story  of  a  kindly 
and  respected  physician  who  discovers  a 
drug  which  has  the  power  to  release  his 
suppressed  tendencies  toward  evil,  leading 
him  to  commit  diabolical  crimes  when  un¬ 
der  its  influence. 

Streeter,  Edward 

Merry  Christmas ,  Mr.  Baxter.  (Harper 
1956)  6r,  read  by  Kermit  Murdock.  AFB 

A  gay  family  comedy  about  a  Christmas 
season  that  started  on  a  budget  and  ended 
in  the  usual  spree.  Determined  to  be  sane 
and  sensible  about  the  whole  thing,  father 
ultimately  succumbs  to  the  true  spirit  be¬ 
neath  the  commercialized  uproar. 

History 

Day,  Arthur  G. 

Hawaii  and  its  people.  (Duell  1955)  i7r, 
read  by  Paul  Clark.  APH 

A  readable,  well-researched  history  of 
Hawaii  and  its  inhabitants  from  the  days 
of  its  discovery  to  the  present.  The  author, 
a  professor  at  the  University  of  Hawaii,  has 
covered  not  only  the  chronology  of  Hawai¬ 
ian  history,  but  the  cultural,  economic  and 
social  development  of  the  islands  as  well. 

Juvenile  Fiction 

Arnold,  Elliott 

White  Falcon.  (Knopf  1955)  8r,  read  by 

William  Gladden.  APH 

Based  on  fact,  this  is  the  dramatic  story 
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of  John  Tanner,  who  was  captured  as  a 
child  by  Indians  in  the  1700s  and  became  a 
leader  of  great  valor  and  integrity  among 
his  adopted  people.  For  teen-ages. 

Rich,  Louise  Dickinson 

Trail  to  the  North.  (Lippincott  1952)  7r, 
read  by  George  Walsh.  APH 

An  exciting  story  of  a  manhunt  deep  in 
the  winter  woods  of  Maine,  with  fine  hu¬ 
man  values  beyond  the  action  and  adven¬ 
ture.  For  teen-ages. 

Juvenile  Non-Fiction 
Cole,  William,  ed. 

Humorous  poetry  for  children.  (World 
J955)  6r,  read  by  Milton  Metz  and  Wil¬ 
liam  Gladden.  APH 

A  delightful  anthology  of  humorous 
poems  and  limericks  drawn  from  the  works 
of  a  large  and  distinguished  group  of  poets 
and  humorists.  Ranging  from  the  ridiculous 
and  nonsensical  to  the  satirical  and  witty, 
this  is  a  welcome  collection  for  teen-ages 
and  adults  as  well  as  the  very  young  set. 

Parker,  Elinor,  comp. 

100  poems  about  people.  (Crowell  1955) 
5r,  read  by  Burt  Blackwell,  Dale  Carter 
and  Joe  Hamilton.  APH 

An  excellent  anthology  of  poems  about 
people,  real  and  fictional,  from  many  pe¬ 
riods  and  places,  representing  the  great 
American  and  English  poets  from  Chaucer 
to  Sandburg.  For  ages  10-15. 

Politics  8c  Government 

Brown,  John  Mason 

Through  these  men.  (Harper  1956)  i9r, 
read  by  John  Cannon.  AFB 

The  famous  drama  critic  turned  political 
writer  presents  a  provocative  picture  of  our 


times  in  terms  of  the  leading  personalities 
and  events  which  have  shaped  them.  This 
collection  of  articles,  written  after  the  au¬ 
thor  covered  the  1952  political  conventions 
for  the  Saturday  Review,  includes  percep¬ 
tive  profiles  of  Eisenhower,  Stevenson,  Tru¬ 
man,  Lodge  and  others. 

Useful  Arts 
Schindler,  John  A. 

How  to  live  365  days  a  year.  (Prentice- 
Hall  1954)  nr,  read  by  William  Gladden. 
APH 

A  practical  guide  to  better  daily  living 
through  an  understanding  of  mental  hy¬ 
giene  and  psychosomatic  medicine,  with 
numerous  case  histories  from  the  author’s 
own  practice.  Written  in  lively  style,  the 
book  is  designed  to  help  the  layman  recog¬ 
nize  and  combat  the  debilitating  effects  of 
fear,  anxiety  and  disappointment. 

Spock,  Benjamin  8c  Lowenberg,  Miriam 
Feeding  your  baby  and  child.  (Duell  1955) 
lor,  read  by  Terry  Sales.  APH 

A  lively  and  authoritative  guide  to  mod¬ 
ern  baby  and  child  feeding,  beginning  with 
the  mother’s  diet  during  pregnancy  and 
covering  the  procedures  and  problems  of 
infancy  and  early  childhood.  The  book  also 
includes  menus,  recipes,  party  meals  and 
diet  during  illness. 

Writing 

Brean,  Herbert,  ed. 

The  mystery  writers  handbook.  (Harper 
1956)  i4r,  read  by  Milton  Metz.  APH 
Shop  talk  on  the  tools  and  techniques, 
the  strategies  and  stumbling  blocks  of  the 
mystery-writing  trade  by  some  of  its  best- 
known  exponents.  Such  subjects  as  plot, 
suspense,  dialogue  and  story  markets  are 
discussed  in  a  way  that  will  interest  the 
mystery  fan  as  well  as  present  and  potential 
writers  in  the  field. 
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REVIEW 


THREE  SAINTS  AND  A  SINNER.  By 
Louise  Hall  Tharp.  Boston:  Little,  Brown 
&  Co.  $5 

By  Raymond  Walters,  Jr. 

(From  the  Saturday  Review, 
September  29,  1956) 

The  favorite  females  of  biographers  have 
always  been  consorts  of  the  great,  actresses, 
courtesans,  salon-keepers,  and  others,  whose 
lives  do  not  fall  into  the  normal  rut.  The 
woman  who  must  devote  most  of  her  ener¬ 
gies  to  coping  with  home,  husband,  and 
offspring  gets  very  short  shrift. 

One  writer  who  has  concocted  a  fasci¬ 
nating  new  twist  to  feminine  biography  is 
Louise  Hall  Tharp.  Half  a  dozen  years  ago 
in  a  book  called  The  Peabody  Sisters  of 
Salem  Mrs.  Tharp  told  the  story  of  three 
girls  who  were  respectively  Mrs.  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne,  Mrs.  Horace  Mann,  and  Eliza¬ 
beth  Peabody,  an  educator  and  yeomanlike 
worker  in  the  worthy  causes  with  which  the 
nineteenth  century  abounded.  The  first  two 
lived  normal  married  lives  but  were  not 
content  to  bask  in  the  reflected  glory  of 
their  menfolk.  All  three  were  fascinating 
and  complex  personalities.  And  they  lived 
out  their  lives  in  places  where  people  were 
doing  colorful  and  sometimes  important 
things,  all  of  which  fell  into  their  ken. 

Subsequently  Mrs.  Tharp  applied  the 
same  literary  techniques — the  deep  probing 
into  original  sources,  the  careful,  scholarly 
regard  for  facts  in  the  writing,  the  keen 
feminine  interest  in  the  subtleties  of  per¬ 
sonality,  nuances  of  manners,  and  details 
of  decor — to  a  joint  biography  of  Horace 
and  Mary  Mann.  Until  Victory  was  a  fine 
book  in  its  way,  but  it  paid  too  much  at¬ 
tention  to  Horace  to  be  a  complete  success 
with  the  ladies  and  too  much  to  Mary  to 
satisfy  those  earnest  males  seeking  an  ob¬ 
jective  appraisal  of  the  educational  reforms 
that  made  Dr.  Mann  so  important. 

Now  Mrs.  Tharp  has  found  another 
family  of  girls  and  a  series  of  settings  worthy 
of  her  uncommon  talents.  In  Three  Saints 
and  a  Sinner  she  applies  the  same  tech¬ 


niques  as  in  her  earlier  books  and  the  same 
general  strengths  and  weaknesses  result.  But 
it  is  by  all  odds  her  best  book  to  date. 

Some  years  ago  Mrs.  Tharp  wrote  a  book 
for  girls  about  Julia  Ward  Howe,  who  is 
best  remembered  as  author  of  “The  Battle 
Hymn  of  the  Republic"  and  as  wife  of  the 
New  England  reformer  and  philanthropist 
Dr.  Samuel  Gridley  Howe.  In  Three  Saints 
and  a  Sinner  Mrs.  Howe  is  just  one  (albeit 
the  major)  personality.  The  two  other 
“saints”  are  her  attractive  sisters  Louisa 
and  Annie;  the  “sinner"  is  one  of  the  most 
engaging  rascals  in  American  history,  their 
brother  Sam  Ward.  This  is,  from  start  to 
finish,  a  feminine  approach  to  history;  even 
Sam  Ward  is  seen  always  through  a  woman’s 
eyes.  Yet  because  of  the  fabulous  Sam  a 
good  many  men  are  going  to  be  borrowing 
their  wives’  copies  of  Mrs.  Tharp’s  book. 

The  story  of  the  Wards  is  not  an  easy  one 
to  tell.  For  two  decades  early  in  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  the  four  children  shared  the 
same  roof  in  New  York  City’s  Bond  Street, 
orphans  of  an  old  and  most  comfortably 
fixed  banking  family,  warded  over  by  their 
goutish  Uncle  John.  Young  men  with  names 
that  were  to  become  impressive  passed 
through  their  parlor — Henry  Wadsworth 
Longfellow,  Charles  Sumner;  the  list  is 
lengthy. 

But  as  soon  as  Julia  of  the  red  hair  and 
blue  eyes  and  the  acute  intellect,  that  she 
was  clever  enough  to  conceal  beneath  girlish 
charms,  moved  up  to  South  Boston  to  be 
wife  to  the  famous  head  of  the  Perkins  In¬ 
stitute  for  the  Blind  the  subjects  of  this 
multiple  biography  started  going  their  sepa¬ 
rate  ways.  Mrs.  Tharp  is  so  skilful  a  narrator 
that  no  matter  how  tangled  in  place  and 
time  and  personalities  her  story  becomes 
she  manages  to  keep  it  all  quite  straight  in 
her  reader’s  mind. 

On  the  surface  Julia  made  the  best  of 
the  three  girls.  “The  Chev,"  as  she  called 
her  husband,  was  tall,  handsome,  masterful, 
dedicated  to  noble  causes.  She  bore  him  five 
children,  one  of  whom,  Maud  Howe  Elliott, 
became  one  of  the  great  beauties  of  her 
time.  Still,  the  marriage  taxed  her  mettle. 
Dr.  Howe  was  a  vociferous  champion  of 
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women's  rights,  but  it  was  in  spite  of  every 
discouragement  he  could  throw  in  her  way 
that  Julia  became  one  of  the  best  known 
and  beloved  poets,  essayists,  editors,  and 
lecturers  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Their 
devotion  to  each  other  was  enduring  if  not 
unflagging.  Twice  she  refused  “the  Chev,” 
eighteen  years  her  senior,  a  divorce  so  that 
he  might  marry  a  younger  woman  only  be¬ 
cause  he  insisted  that  he  must  also  have 
custody  of  two  of  the  children.  It  was  shortly 
before  Dr.  Howe's  death  that  she  recorded 
in  her  journal  “some  sad  revelations’’  he 
had  made  to  her  “about  my  sex  which 
greatly  astonishes  me.  From  these  I  learn 
that  women  are  not  only  sensual  but  lustful, 
and  that  men  are  attracted,  rather  than 
shocked  by  this  trait.  The  privacy  of  offices 
. . .  is  eagerly  made  available  by  these  women 
for  the  vilest  purposes.” 

Dark  Louisa,  “the  beautiful  Miss  Ward,” 
married  twice,  both  times  to  artists.  The 
dashing  Thomas  Crawford,  whose  sculpture 
in  the  Capitol  at  Washington  was  much 
admired,  carried  her  off  to  Rome,  where  he 
maintained  a  studio,  and  with  him  she  re¬ 
sided  in  restored  palaces  of  the  ancients 
and  served  as  a  focal  point  for  the  American 
colony.  Her  second  husband,  Luther  Terry, 
was  another  expatriate,  a  painter  whose 
fortunes  were  leaner.  But  Louisa’s  son  F. 
Marion  Crawford  (“the  first  novelist  to 
make  a  million  dollars”)  made  her  last  days 
comfortable  at  his  luxurious  villa  at  Sor¬ 
rento. 

Shy,  elfin  “little  Annie”  also  developed 
unexpected  strengths  of  character  through 
the  years.  Adolph  Mailliard,  whom  gossip 
said  was  the  grandson  of  ex-King  Joseph 
Bonaparte,  took  her  to  live  on  the  estate 

About  the  Author  . . . 

Back  in  1940  or  so  Mrs.  Louise  Hall 
Tharp,  a  small  and  lively  lady  who  had 
literary  leanings  and  who  had  done  a  stint 
at  editing  a  Girl  Scout  magazine,  took  a 
look  at  her  own  two  young  sons  and  was 
alarmed  by  the  fact  that  the  boys  showed 
far  more  interest  in  kayaks  and  snakes  than 
they  did  in  literary  affairs.  Promptly  she 
set  out  to  remedy  the  situation  by  writing 
a  boys’  book  for  her  boys.  It  was  entitled 
Lords  and  Gentlemen,  and  it  did  very  well 


at  Bordentown,  N.  J.,  that  had  been  planned 
as  a  refuge  for  the  Bonapartes.  Here,  amid 
the  redolence  of  a  lost  cause,  the  courtly 
Adolph  raised  horses  while  Annie  raised  a 
family.  In  middle  life,  after  her  husband 
had  allowed  most  of  his  inheritance  to  slip 
through  his  fingers,  “timid  Annie”  packed 
up  her  spouse  and  children  and  began  life 
anew  as  a  pioneer  on  a  California  ranch. 

All  that  Mrs.  Tharp  tells  us  about  the 
girls’  older  brother  Sam  only  makes  us  hun¬ 
ger  for  more.  Sam  Ward  was  married  twice 
— once  to  an  Astor — but  he  never  let 
domestic  obligations  cramp  his  style.  He 
roamed  over  the  world,  mingling  with  the 
famous  and  the  infamous — in  California 
during  the  gold  rush,  in  Latin  America,  in 
England,  and  on  the  Continent — in  pursuit 
of  quick  wealth,  good  food  and  drink,  the 
excitement  of  the  turf,  and  other  pleasures. 
His  English  clothes,  his  engaging  manners, 
his  fund  of  good  stories  that  he  was  pre¬ 
pared  to  tell  in  every  civilized  tongue  opened 
doors  and  created  opportunities  wherever 
he  went.  He  achieved  his  greatest  renown 
as  a  fixer  in  Washington  just  before  the 
Civil  War,  when  the  press  accorded  him  the 
title  “King  of  the  Lobby.”  He  swiftly  ran 
through  the  Ward  family  estates,  including 
those  left  in  trust  for  his  sisters,  then  made 
and  lost  two  other  fortunes.  But  how  could 
anyone  dislike  a  man  who,  on  returning 
home  late  one  night  from  years  in  the  gold 
fields,  announced  his  arrival  to  his  sleeping 
wife  by  pelting  her  bedroom  window  with 
gold  pieces?  Who  can’t  help  admire  a  man, 
aged  and  living  on  the  charity  of  friends 
in  Rome,  who  begs:  “Give  me  a  clean  shirt 
and  a  shilling  and  I  am  ready  to  start  life 
all  over  again!” 


for  both  Mrs.  Tharp  and  the  boys — so  well, 
in  fact,  that  in  the  next  six  years  she  turned 
out  seven  additional  juveniles. 

Then  Mrs.  Tharp  happened  to  read  Van 
Wyck  Brooks’s  The  Flowering  of  New  Eng¬ 
land,  became  fascinated  by  references  in 
that  book  to  the  transcendentalist  and 
ubiquitous  Peabody  sisters  of  New  England, 
and  decided  that  her  books  should  grow  up. 
The  result  was  The  Peabody  Sisters  of  Salem, 
a  very  adult  best-seller  and  Book-of-the- 
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Month  Club  selection  in  1950.  Presumably 
it  helped  Mrs.  Tharp  financially  to  accom¬ 
plish  her  triple  role  as  wife,  mother,  and 
author — a  role  which  she  admits  has  also 
been  made  easier  by  the  fact  that  her  hus¬ 
band,  an  insurance  executive,  and  her  two 
now-grown  sons  have  kept  to  a  minimum 
her  two  pet  peeves:  general  housekeeping 
and  laundry. 

Naturally  enough,  Mrs.  Tharp  is  finding 
more  time  these  days  for  writing  and  for 
research.  She  is  frequently  to  be  found  in 
the  libraries  of  the  New  York  Genealogical 
and  Biographical  Society  and  the  New  York 


Historical  Society,  but  recently  she  admitted, 
“I  haven’t  made  up  my  mind  what  I'm 
going  to  do  next.  I  want  to  do  something 
that’s  just  plain  fun.  Perhaps  it  will  be 
something  in  historical  fiction.  But  I  love 
research  and  I  won’t  give  up  research  and  so 
my  fiction  may  come  out  so  close  to  the 
truth  that  it  won’t  rate  as  fiction.”  Then 
she  laughed  at  herself.  “Oh,  dear,”  she  said, 
“I  know  this  sounds  senseless,  but  that’s 
the  way  it  is.  Just  say  that  at  the  moment 
I’m  still  looking  around  for  a  good  idea.” 

— John  Haverstick 
The  Saturday  Review 


HAVE  YOU  READ.  .  .  . 

If  your  taste  runs  to  good  biographies  you’ll  want  to  be  sure  you  haven’t  missed  any 
of  the  1956  releases  listed  below.  They  are  all  available  from  your  regular  distributing 
library. 


Aleichem,  Sholom 

The  great  fair.  (Noonday  1955)  i3r,  read 
by  Norman  Rose.  AFB 

The  story  of  the  author’s  early  years,  told 
in  a  series  of  interconnected  tales  filled  with 
the  humor  and  pathos  for  which  he  is  noted. 

Clifford,  James  L. 

Young  Sam  Johnson.  (McGraw-Hill  1955) 
2or,  read  by  Noel  Leslie.  AFB 

A  rewarding  portrait  of  Johnson  as  a 
young  man,  from  his  early  years  in  his  na¬ 
tive  Lichfield  to  his  work  on  the  Dictionary 
and  other  books  in  London. 

Freeman,  Douglas  S. 

George  Washington.  Vol.  VI:  Patriot  and 
President.  (Scribner  1954)  26r,  read  by 
Walter  Gerard.  APH 

Covers  Washington’s  career  from  his  re¬ 
turn  to  Mount  Vernon  at  the  end  of  the 
War  for  Independence  to  his  re-election  to 
the  Presidency  in  1793. 

Havighurst,  Walter 
Annie  Oakley  of  the  Wild  West.  (Mac¬ 
millan  1954)  i2r,  read  by  Terry  Sales. 
APH 

A  delightful,  well-documented  biography 


of  the  famous  American  markswoman  who 
traveled  with  Buffalo  Bill’s  Wild  West  Show 
in  this  country  and  abroad. 

Ho  are,  Geoffrey 

The  missing  Macleans.  (Viking  1955)  tor, 
read  by  George  Walsh.  APH 

An  account  of  the  mysterious  disappear¬ 
ance  of  a  British  diplomat  and  his  family 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain  in  1951. 

Hope,  Bob 

Have  tux,  will  travel,  as  told  to  Pete 
Martin.  (Simon  Sc  Schuster  1954)  i3r,  read 
by  Bud  Abbott.  APH 

An  entertaining  biography  of  the  popular 
comedian,  full  of  energy,  anecdotes,  and 
the  nostalgia  of  vaudeville’s  early  days. 

Keller,  Helen 

Teacher:  Anne  Sullivan  Macy.  (Double¬ 
day  1955)  1  ir,  read  by  Ethel  Everett.  AFB 
The  remarkable  story  of  Helen  Keller’s 
great  teacher  and  closest  friend  for  fifty 
memorable  years. 

Leslie,  Anita 

The  remarkable  Mr.  Jerome.  (Holt  1954) 
i6r,  read  by  William  Gladden.  APH 

An  intimate  portrait  of  English  aristoc- 
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racy  in  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  focussed  on  the  life  of  Leonard 
Jerome,  millionaire  sportsman  and  grand¬ 
father  of  Sir  Winston  Churchill. 

Moore,  Ruth  E. 

Charles  Darwin.  (Knopf  1955)  gr,  read  by 
Kenneth  Meeker.  APH 

A  clear  account  of  the  life,  ideas  and 
writings  of  Darwin,  with  particular  atten¬ 
tion  to  his  five-year  voyage  around  the 
world  and  to  his  theories  in  Origin  of  the 
Species  and  The  Descent  of  Man. 

Morison,  Samuel  E. 

Christopher  Columbus,  mariner.  (Little, 
Brown  1955)  i2r,  read  by  John  Knight. 
AFB 

Condensed  and  revised  version  of  the 
author’s  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  Admiral  of 
the  Ocean  Sea,  definitive  biography  of  the 
great  mariner. 


Pearson,  Hesketh 

Sir  Walter  Scott.  (Harper  1954)  i8r,  read 
by  Noel  Leslie.  AFB 

A  skillful  portrait  of  the  celebrated  Scot¬ 
tish  poet  and  novelist.  Here  are  both  sides 
of  the  extraordinary  man:  the  great  ro¬ 
mantic  and  the  great-hearted  gentleman  of 
uncompromising  honor. 

Sandburg,  Carl 

Prairie-town  boy.  (Harcourt  1953)  8r, 
read  by  Tony  Randall.  AFB 

The  distinguished  American  poet  writes 
with  vigor  and  warmth  of  his  early  years  in 
the  midwest. 

Sheean,  Vincent 

Mahatma  Gandhi.  (Knopf  1955)  9r,  read 
by  Milton  Metz.  APH 

A  clear  and  objective  study  of  the  life 
and  works  of  Gandhi,  successfully  communi¬ 
cating  the  magnetism  of  the  man.  Excellent 
for  teen-ages  as  well  as  adults. 
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Biography 

Allen,  Fred 

Much  ado  about  me.  (Little  1956)  2or, 
read  by  Ian  Martin.  AFB 

This  fascinating  theatrical  memoir,  fin¬ 
ished  shortly  before  the  author's  death,  re¬ 
creates  the  whole  gaudy  era  of  vaudeville 
in  which  the  brilliant  humorist  rose  to  na¬ 
tional  fame.  Wry,  nostalgic  and  magnifi¬ 
cently  funny,  it  follows  the  hectic  route  of 
a  smalltime  entertainer  from  Boston  to 
Brisbane  and  up  to  Broadway  stardom  as 
one  of  America’s  wittiest  comedians. 


Cowles,  Virginia 

Gay  monarch.  (Harper  1956)  igr,  read 
by  Felix  Deebank.  AFB 

The  life,  personality  and  era  of  Edward 
VII,  based  largely  on  the  memoirs  and  let¬ 
ters  of  the  day.  Wild  as  a  youth,  Victoria’s 
eldest  son  later  carried  out  his  royal  du¬ 
ties  with  adequate  diligence,  but  much  of 
his  energy  went  into  his  role  as  the  leader 
of  fashionable  society  throughout  Europe. 
This  is  an  amusing,  anecdotal,  and  some¬ 
times  moving  chronicle  of  a  florid  person¬ 
ality  and  the  frankly  hedonistic  society 
over  which  he  presided. 
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Green,  Constance  McL. 

Eli  Whitney  and  the  birth  of  American 
technology.  (Little  1956)  gr,  read  by  Ken 
Meeker.  APH 

This  brief  biography  of  Eli  Whitney 
traces  both  the  historical  roots  and  broad 
significance  of  his  invention  of  the  cotton 
gin  and  of  his  less  familiar  achievements 
in  the  design  and  manufacture  of  firearms. 
Admirably  balancing  personal  details  and 
technical  elements,  the  author  emphasizes 
the  great  significance  of  Whitney’s  mass 
production  techniques  on  the  U.  S.  indus¬ 
trial  revolution. 

Moody,  Ralph 

The  home  ranch.  (Norton  1956)  i2r,  read 
by  William  Gladden.  APH 

Boyhood  recollections  of  the  author’s 
twelfth  year,  which  he  spent  trying  to  do 
a  man’s  work  at  a  man’s  pay  (one  dollar 
a  day)  on  a  Colorado  stock  and  dairy  ranch. 
Natural  humor,  the  glow  of  retrospect,  and 
colorful  details  of  ranch  life  make  this  a 
delightful  true  western  for  all  ages. 

Little  Britches.  (Norton  1950)  9r,  read 
by  William  Gladden.  APH 

Chronologically,  this  precedes  The  Home 
Ranch  (see  above).  When  the  author  was 
eight  years  old  his  family  moved  to  Colo¬ 
rado  because  the  father  was  threatened 
with  tuberculosis.  This  is  an  appealing 
account  of  their  three-year  effort  to  make 
a  go  of  ranch  life,  and  of  the  relationship 
that  developed  between  an  unusual  father 
and  an  irrepressible  son. 

Prescott,  Orville 

The  five-dollar  gold  piece.  (Random 
House  1956)  nr,  read  by  John  Cannon. 
AFB 

A  fine  combination  of  autobiography  and 
expert  shop  talk  by  the  eminent  book  re¬ 
viewer  of  the  New  York  Times,  who  dates 
his  career  in  letters  back  to  his  sixth  year 
when  his  grandfather  offered  him  a  five- 
dollar  gold  piece  if  he  would  learn  to  read. 
This  informal  account  is,  in  the  words  of 
the  author,  “roughly  two-thirds  light-hearted 
anecdotal  autobiography  and  one-third  se¬ 
rious  opinion.” 


Wagenknecht,  Edward 

Longfellow:  a  full-length  portrait.  (Long¬ 
mans  1955)  2or,  read  by  John  Brewster. 
AFB 

A  definitive  biography  of  the  nineteenth- 
century  poet  based  on  family  letters,  memo¬ 
randa  and  journals  as  well  as  on  published 
material.  After  an  introductory  chapter  of 
simple  chronology  the  author  discusses  his 
subject’s  mind,  talent,  temperament,  finan¬ 
cial  success,  family,  associates  and  literary 
friendships,  with  an  especially  good  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  character  and  personality  of 
Longfellow’s  beloved  second  wife,  Fanny 
Appleton  Longfellow. 

Description  &  Travel 

Jones,  Dorothea 

Washington  is  wonderful.  (Harper  1956) 
i5r,  read  by  Dale  Carter.  APH 

A  past  and  present  view  of  our  capital 
and  its  attractions  both  for  the  tourist  pass¬ 
ing  through  and  for  the  visitor  who  decides 
to  stay.  A  long-time  resident  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  the  author  is  steeped  in  its  history,  art, 
politics,  landmarks,  and  little  known  points 
of  interest,  and  her  book  is  packed  with 
interesting  anecdotes  about  one  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  most  beautiful  cities. 

Fiction 

Baron,  Alexander 

Queen  of  the  east.  (Ives  Washburn  1956) 
i5r,  read  by  Burt  Blackwell.  APH 

Historical  novel  based  on  the  conflict 
between  the  fabulous  Queen  Zenobia  of 
Palmyra  and  the  Roman  emperor,  Aurel- 
ian,  in  the  third  century  A.D.  The  luxury 
and  misery  of  Rome,  the  splendor  of  Pal¬ 
myra  and  the  armies  in  battle  are  woven 
into  a  brilliant  panorama  of  the  early  days 
of  Rome’s  decline,  when  a  challenge  to  her 
power  had  become  possible. 

Burnett,  W.  R. 

Pale  moon.  (Knopf  1956)  nr,  read  by 
Karl  Weber.  AFB 

An  adventure-romance  of  the  Southwest 
in  1889,  and  a  stranger  who  becomes  en¬ 
meshed  in  the  affairs  of  an  offbeat  family 
of  empire  builders.  Doan  Packer  comes  to 
the  aid  of  young  Opal  after  the  murder 
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of  her  father,  but  a  subtle  struggle  be¬ 
tween  them  grows  out  of  their  love. 

Daly,  Maureen 

Seventeenth  summer.  (Dodd  1942)  gr, 
read  by  Terry  Sales.  APH 

A  charming  story  of  first  love,  told  with 
delicacy  and  a  sensitive  appreciation  of 
the  joys  and  heartaches  of  youth.  That  sum¬ 
mer  was  a  time  of  enchantment  for  Angie 
and  Jack,  who  realized  when  it  was  over 
that  there  could  never  again  be  anything 
quite  so  wonderful.  Expertly  written,  the 
book  vividly  evokes  the  breathless,  expect¬ 
ant  sense  of  a  seventeen-year-old  that  the 
world  has  just  opened  its  doors  to  her. 

Dodge,  David 

Angel’s  ransom.  (Random  House  1956) 
lor,  read  by  Livingston  Gilbert.  APH 

Suspense-thriller  of  the  daring  kidnap¬ 
ping  of  an  international  playboy  and  his 
guests  aboard  a  luxury  yacht  off  the  coast 
of  Monaco.  For  three  days  tension  mounts 
as  Captain  Sam  Blake  desperately  plots  a 
way  out  of  an  impossible  situation. 

Earl,  Lawrence 

The  frozen  jungle.  (Knopf  1955)  nr, 
read  by  Jim  Van  Sickle.  APH 

A  gripping  novel  of  a  group  of  plane 
crash  survivors  marooned  in  the  vast,  un¬ 
mapped  wilderness  of  Labrador.  This  is  the 
story  of  their  psychological  conflicts,  their 
struggles  against  starvation  and  cold,  and 
the  resourcefulness  that  saw  them  through 
nine  desperate  winter  months. 

Guthrie,  Jr.,  A.B. 

These  thousand  hills.  (Houghton  1956) 
i4r,  read  by  Jim  Van  Sickle.  APH 

A  colorful  novel  of  the  cattle  kingdom 
of  the  early  West,  focussed  on  the  struggle 
of  Lat  Evans  to  achieve  his  dream  of  a 
ranch  and  security.  Here  the  author  of 
The  Way  West  (available  as  Talking  Book) 
recreates  a  rugged,  gaudy  era  with  char¬ 
acters,  backgrounds  and  dialogue  that  ring 
with  authenticity. 

Hulme,  Kathryn 

The  nun’s  story.  (Little  1956)  i8r,  read 
by  Carmen  Mathews.  AFB 

A  sensitive  portrayal,  based  on  fact,  of 


the  spiritual  struggles  of  a  Belgian  nun, 
from  her  postulant's  vows  to  her  difficult 
decision  to  leave  the  cloistered  life  seven¬ 
teen  years  later.  It  is  a  powerful  story  of 
dedication  and  self-denial;  of  convent  life, 
with  its  rigors  and  compensations;  of  Sis¬ 
ter  Luke's  service  as  a  nurse  in  a  Congo 
mission  and  in  occupied  Holland,  and  of 
her  ultimate  realization  that  she  could  no 
longer  live  within  the  inflexible  authority 
of  the  religious  life. 

Innes,  Hammond,  pseud. 

The  wreck  of  the  Mary  Deare.  (Knopf 
1956)  i4r,  read  by  Jim  Van  Sickle.  APH 

A  gripping  adventure  of  the  sea,  woven 
about  the  mysterious  reappearance  of  a  war- 
scarred  freighter,  apparently  unmanned,  in 
the  English  Channel.  Highly  suspenseful 
from  start  to  climax,  the  narrative  unfolds 
a  stormy  tale  of  conspiracy,  murder  and 
heroism  against  a  vivid  and  authentic  back¬ 
ground  of  1  laritime  life. 

Keyes,  Fran.es  Parkinson 
Blue  cameUa.  (Messner  1957)  i8r,  read 
by  Dale  Carter.  APH 

A  romantic  novel  of  the  rice-growing  sec¬ 
tions  of  southwestern  Louisiana  in  the  late 
1800s,  where  an  Illinois  family,  lured  by 
advertisements  of  cheap  land,  decided  to 
settle.  This  is  the  story  of  their  pioneer  life 
in  the  Cajun  countrv,  of  their  struggle  to 
succeed  as  rice  farmers,  and  of  their  daugh¬ 
ter’s  growth  to  womanhood.  A  colorful 
piece  of  Americana  by  the  author  of  Joy 
Street  and  Steamboat  Gothic  (available  as 
Talking  Books). 

Moore,  Ruth 

Speak  to  the  winds.  (Morrow  1956)  2ir, 
read  by  Livingston  Gilbert.  APH 

A  fine  regional  novel  of  a  small  island 
off  the  coast  of  Maine,  where  a  feud  set 
off  by  a  trivial  incident  grows  to  tragic  pro¬ 
portions.  Chin  Island  becomes  a  micro¬ 
cosm  in  which  decency  struggles  against 
malice  as,  one  by  one,  the  islanders  take 
sides  in  the  conflict.  An  outstanding  re¬ 
gional  writer,  the  author  recreates  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  speech  of  her  Down-East  neigh¬ 
bors  with  uncanny  accuracy. 
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Queen,  Ellery,  pseud. 

Inspector  Queen's  own  case.  (Simon  8c 

Schuster  1956)  tor,  read  by  Milton  Metz. 

APH 

Half  detection,  half  thriller,  this  is  an 
unusual  departure  from  the  Queen  tradi¬ 
tion  on  two  counts.  For  the  first  time,  the 
murder  mystery  is  investigated  and  solved 
entirely  by  Inspector  Richard  Queen,  with¬ 
out  a  clue  of  help  from  his  celebrated  son. 
In  addition,  the  story  goes  beyond  detec¬ 
tion  to  deal  compassionately  with  the  frus¬ 
trations  suffered  by  the  able  though  re¬ 
tired. 

Sayers,  Dorothy  L. 

Whose  body?  (Harper  1923)  9r,  read  by 

Noel  Leslie.  AFB 

Murder  mystery  involving  the  sleuthing 
talents  of  Lord  Peter,  distinguished  man- 
about-town  who  turned  to  detection  as  a 
hobby.  Advised  by  his  valet  that  a  body 
had  been  found  in  the  bathtub  of  a  nearby 
flat,  Lord  Peter  passes  up  the  rare-book 
auction  to  which  he  had  been  heading  and 
launches  a  sensational  investigation  of 
whose  body  was  lying  in  the  tub. 

Wentworth,  Patricia 

The  gazebo.  (Lippincott  1955)  14^  read 

by  Dale  Carter.  APH 

The  talents  of  the  engaging  spinster 
sleuth,  Miss  Silver,  are  agreeably  employed 
in  this  story  about  the  murder  of  a  lady 
who  certainly  deserved  it.  Essentially  it  is 
the  story  of  a  girl’s  last  chance  to  escape 
a  parasitic  invalid”  mother.  Ingenious  de¬ 
tection  reveals  an  unusually  credible  and 
well-drawn  murderer. 

West,  Rebecca 

The  fountain  overflows.  (Viking  1956) 

25r,  read  by  Kay  Parker.  AFB 

A  crowded,  colorful  chronicle  of  an  ar¬ 
tistically-inclined  London  family  of  fifty 
years  ago,  from  the  perceptive  viewpoint 
of  one  of  the  daughters.  It  is  the  story  of 
an  unusual  household  pervaded  by  an  at¬ 
mosphere  of  music,  literature,  politics, 
money  troubles  and  an  array  of  talents  in 
varying  degrees,  set  in  a  brilliantly  evoked 
background  of  Edwardian  England. 


History 

Forester,  C.  S. 

The  age  of  fighting  sail.  (Doubleday 
1956)  i6r,  read  by  Alexander  Scourby. 
AFB 

A  history  of  naval  combat  in  the  War  of 
1812  by  the  English  author  of  the  Captain 
Hornblower  novels  ( Beat  to  Quarters ,  Ship 
of  the  Line,  Flying  Colours)  and  many 
other  Talking  Book  titles.  Told  in  an  on- 
the-spot  manner,  this  vivid  report  brings 
to  life  the  sailing  vessels,  their  masters  and 
men,  and  the  complex  political  drama  of 
the  young  colonies. 

Holbrook,  Stewart  H. 

The  Columbia.  (Rinehart  1956)  i6r,  read 
by  Eugene  Earl.  AFB 

A  lively  chronicle  of  the  Columbia  River 
by  a  favorite  (though  adopted)  son  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest.  Filled  with  colorful  de¬ 
tails,  personalities  and  anecdotes,  the  book 
covers  such  highlights  as  the  fur-trading 
days,  the  steamboat  era,  railroading,  lum¬ 
bering,  the  salmon  industry,  and  modem 
water  power  developments. 

Pratt,  Fletcher 

The  battles  that  changed  history.  (Han¬ 
over  1956)  i6r,  read  by  George  Walsh. 
APH 

An  eminent  historian  presents  a  brilliant 
resume  of  the  most  important  battles  of 
the  world,  from  the  ancient  days  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  down  to  World  War 
II.  Although  history  is  filled  with  impor¬ 
tant  battles,  those  included  here  represent 
the  author’s  selection  of  the  truly  crucial 
ones:  those  which  marked  positive  deci¬ 
sions  in  the  course  of  the  world;  those 
which  influenced  our  heritage  and  shaped 
our  civilizatiton. 

Civil  war  on  western  waters.  (Holt  1956) 
i2r,  read  by  Ken  Meeker.  APH 

A  graphic,  well-documented  history  of 
the  naval  war  on  the  Mississippi  River  and 
its  tributaries,  from  the  conception  of  the 
Confederate  and  Union  river  navies  to  the 
eventual  surrender  of  Vicksburg,  last  strong¬ 
hold  of  Confederate  strength.  From  many 
sources  the  author  has  assembled  and 
brought  into  focus  the  chain  of  dramatic 
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events  that  led  to  Union  control  of  the 
strategic  waterways. 

Juvenile  Fiction 

Stolz,  Mary 

Pray  love,  remember.  (Harper  1954)  9r, 
read  by  Terry  Sales.  APH 

A  fine  novel  of  a  young  girl  who  wanted 
passionately  to  escape  her  lower  middle- 
class  family  and  the  dreary  future  their 
small  town  offered.  For  one  summer  she 
became  governess  to  the  difficult  little 
daughter  of  a  wealthy  family,  and  that 
summer  was  the  turning  point  in  her  life. 
For  teen-ages. 

Juvenile  Non-Fiction 

Gould,  Jean 

Young  mariner  Melville.  (Dodd  1956)  i3r, 
read  by  Ken  Meeker.  APH 

An  excellent  biography  of  the  author  of 
Moby  Dick  (available  as  Talking  Book), 
who  drew  from  his  own  adventurous  life 
in  writing  his  great  South  Sea  novels.  This 
valuable  book  will  bring  to  young  readers 
an  increased  enjoyment  and  understanding 
of  Melville’s  work.  For  upper  teen-ages. 

Morison,  Samuel  Eliot 

The  story  of  the  “old  colony”  of  New 
Plymouth.  (Knopf  1956)  i2r,  read  by 
Alexander  Scourby.  AFB 

A  spirited  account  of  the  first  years  of 
the  Pilgrims  in  the  new  world  by  the  au¬ 
thor  of  Admiral  of  the  Ocean  Sea,  Christo¬ 
pher  Columbus,  Mariner,  and  other  Talk¬ 
ing  Book  titles.  From  the  beginnings  of  the 
Separatist  movement  in  England  to  the 
annexation  of  Plymouth  by  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Bay  Colony  in  1692,  the  chronology 
of  events  is  seasoned  with  colorful  details 
of  Pilgrim  life.  A  fine  book  for  ages  13  up. 

Mountaineering 
Hunt,  Sir  John 

The  ascent  of  Everest.  American  title: 
The  conquest  of  Everest.  (London:  Hod- 
der  &  Stoughton  1953)  23r,  read  by  Alvar 
Lidell.  RNIB 

A  complete  report  of  the  first  successful 
expedition  to  the  peak  of  the  world’s  high¬ 
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est  mountain  in  May  1953,  written  with 
eloquent  simplicity  by  its  leader.  Detailed 
in  its  descriptions  of  the  preparations,  ex¬ 
plorations  and  the  perilous  ascent,  this  stir¬ 
ring  account  of  magnificent  achievement 
is  a  valuable  addition  to  mountaineering 
records. 

Natural  History 

Bank,  II,  Ted 

Birthplace  of  the  winds.  (Crowell  1956) 
nr,  read  by  Milton  Metz.  APH 

An  engaging  account  of  a  two-man  scien¬ 
tific  expedition  to  the  Aleutian  Islands  in 
1948.  Known  as  “operation  shoestring,”  the 
expedition  revealed  important  botanical 
discoveries  and  a  fascinating  view  of  the 
life  and  culture  of  a  vanishing  civilization. 

Long,  William  J. 

The  spirit  of  the  wild.  (Doubleday  1956) 
i2r,  read  by  Alexander  Scourby.  AFB 

Seventeen  essays  on  American  wildlife, 
selected  posthumously  from  the  writings  of 
a  naturalist-hunter  popular  fifty  years  ago. 
Articles  on  the  ways  of  such  animals  as  the 
fox,  deer,  wolf,  mountain  lion  and  beaver 
are  followed  by  more  general  essays  on  ani¬ 
mal  psychology,  illustrating  the  author’s  be¬ 
lief  in  the  intelligence  and  individuality  of 
every  wild  creature. 

Scherman,  Katharine 

Spring  on  an  Arctic  island.  (Little  1956) 
i6r,  read  by  Helen  Harrelson.  AFB 

A  city-bred  journalist  and  amateur  orni¬ 
thologist,  the  author  was  a  member  of  a 
small  scientific  expedition  to  a  remote  Arc¬ 
tic  island  in  1954.  In  this  vivid  personal 
record,  daily  observations  of  the  changing 
bird,  plant  and  animal  life  of  the  tundra 
are  interwoven  with  the  customs  and  leg¬ 
ends  of  the  Ice  Age  Eskimos,  with  the 
group’s  scientific  findings  incorporated  in 
the  narrative. 

Religion 

Barton,  Bruce 

The  Man  and  the  Book  nobody  knows. 
(Bobbs  1956)  i5r,  read  by  Paul  Clark. 
APH 

In  the  belief  that  the  greatest  life  and 
the  greatest  book  in  history  may  be  re- 
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discovered  in  every  generation,  the  author 
has  recorded  in  this  book  what  he  discov¬ 
ered  for  himself  of  the  Bible.  Here  he  re¬ 
veals  his  discovery  of  Jesus  as  eternally  the 
contemporary  of  man  by  relating  the  events 
of  His  life  to  the  present,  and  discusses 
many  aspects  of  the  Bible’s  wonders  and 
wisdom. 

Potter,  Charles  Francis 

The  faiths  men  live  by.  (Prentice  1954) 
i8r,  read  by  Paul  Clark.  APH 

A  valuable  survey  of  the  religions  of  the 
world,  from  their  ancient  origins  to  the 
present.  With  complete  objectivity  the  au¬ 
thor,  a  noted  clergyman,  explains  and  com¬ 
pares  more  than  fifty  religions,  describing 
the  beliefs,  rituals,  customs  and  present 
strengths  of  each. 

Space  Ships 

Leslie,  Desmond  &  Adamski,  George 
Flying  saucers  have  landed.  (British  Book 
Centre  1954)  i5r,  read  by  Robert  Glad- 
well.  RNIB 

The  authors  provide  affadavits  concern¬ 


ing  flying  saucers  observed  recently.  It  is 
their  contention  that  similar  phenomena 
were  seen  in  ancient  times. 

Sports 

Liebling,  A.  J. 

The  sweet  science.  (Viking  1956)  i4r, 

read  by  Leon  Janney.  AFB 

A  collection  of  articles  dealing  in  fine 
literary  style  with  boxers  and  boxing  in  the 
U.  S.,  by  a  noted  chronicler,  devotee  and 
erstwhile  amateur  practitioner  of  the 
manly  art.  Full  of  vivid  highlights  and  fas¬ 
cinating  sidelights,  this  is  fine  fare  not  only 
for  the  fight  fans  but  for  all  who  delight  in 
the  art  of  good  writing. 

Smith,  Ira  L. 

Baseball's  famous  first  basemen.  (Barnes 

1956)  15r»  read  by  George  Walsh.  APH 

A  baseball  cultist  and  chronologer  spot¬ 
lights  thirty-six  of  the  game’s  most  colorful 
first  basemen,  from  Cap  Anson  of  the  1870s 
to  the  stars  of  today,  with  a  brief  sketch, 
anecdotes  and  statistics  on  each. 
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Norman  F.  Kuhlmeyer 
233  23rd  Avenue 
San  Mateo,  Calif. 

Kuhlmeyer,  Norman  F. 

Bible  millennium  and  Bible  hope,  lr 

Xavier  Society  for  the  Blind 
154  East  23rd  Street 
New  York  10,  N.  Y. 


The  lives  of  the  saints.  8r  RCA 
The  New  Testament,  revised  Challoner- 
Rheims  version  4or.  RCA 

The  Psalms,  revised  ed.  i4r  RCA 
Thomas  A  Kempis 

The  imitation  of  Christ.  Books  1,  2,  3,  4. 
i3r  RCA 

Noll,  John  F.  &  Fallon,  Lester 

Father  Smith  instructs  Jackson.  i6r  RCA 


LONGER  PLAYING  RECORDS 


Talking  Book  readers,  accustomed  to 
turning  or  changing  records  after  a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  twenty  minutes’  reading  time,  will 
soon  be  making  fewer  treks  to  the  phono¬ 
graph  during  the  course  of  a  book.  A  new 
recording  process  developed  by  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Foundation  for  the  Blind  and  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  production  of  Gay  Monarch 
(announced  in  this  issue)  has  added  ap¬ 


proximately  thirty-three  per  cent  more 
reading  material  to  each  side  of  the  record, 
so  that  the  new  maximum  playing  time  per 
side  will  be  twenty-seven  minutes. 

Records  already  in  production  at  the 
time  the  new  process  was  introduced  will 
be  completed  on  the  shorter  play  discs,  but 
within  the  next  couple  of  months,  all  new 
titles  will  be  on  the  longer  playing  records. 
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Current  best-selling  books  are  being 
made  available  to  blind  persons  in  tape- 
recorded  form  by  Best  Selling  Books  for 
the  Blind,  Inc.,  a  non-profit  membership 
corporation  in  Maryland. 

The  books,  chosen  from  the  best-seller 
lists  in  the  New  York  Times,  are  selected 
after  consultation  with  the  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress,  in  order  to  avoid  duplication  of  Talk¬ 
ing  Books.  They  are  not  available  to  the 
general  blind  public  in  any  other  recorded 
form.  Distribution  of  the  books  is  on  a 
rental  basis,  with  a  charge  slightly  higher 
than  the  list  price  of  the  book  for  two 
weeks’  use  of  the  tapes. 

There  is  no  censorship  or  condensation 
of  the  texts,  and  the  only  editing  is  in  the 


EST-SELLERS 

form  of  occasional  interpolations  at  such 
times  as  illustrations  should  be  described 
for  the  benefit  of  the  blind  reader. 

Currently  available  books  are  Peyton 
Place,  by  Grace  Metalious;  Compulsion,  by 
Meyer  Levin;  The  Organization  Man,  by 
William  H.  Whyte,  Jr.;  The  Last  Parallel, 
by  Martin  Russ;  and  The  Last  Angry  Man, 
by  Gerald  Green. 

A  new  book  will  be  released  by  the  cor¬ 
poration  every  two  weeks. 

Full  details  and  applications  for  mem¬ 
bership  may  be  obtained  from  Best  Selling 
Books  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  Phoenix,  Mary¬ 
land.  Inquiries  are  welcomed  from  all  in¬ 
terested  persons,  whether  present  owners  of 
tape  recorders  or  not. 


RELIGIOUS  RECORD  COLLECTION 


More  than  400  half-hour  religious  re¬ 
cordings  are  available  on  loan  from  the 
collection  of  De  Paul  Institute,  Castlegate 
Avenue,  Pittsburgh  26,  Pennsylvania.  The 
programs,  most  of  which  are  dubbed  from 


tape  recordings  of  radio  programs,  include 
dramatizations  of  the  life  of  Christ,  of  the 
lives  of  the  saints,  and  of  subjects  of  cur¬ 
rent  interest.  Full  information  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  De  Paul  Institute. 
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NEW  TALKING  BOOKS 

The  following  Talking  Books,  recently  recorded  for  the  Library  of  Congress,  may  now 
be  borrowed  from  your  regular  distributing  library. 

AFB — American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

APH — American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

RNIB — Royal  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  London,  England. 


Biography 

Duckett,  Eleanor  Shipley 

Alfred  the  Great.  (University  of  Chicago 
i956)  7r,  read  by  Paul  Clark.  APH 

This  biography  of  the  ninth-century  Eng¬ 
lish  king  is  a  fascinating  portrait  of  an  en¬ 
lightened  monarch  in  an  age  of  superstition 
and  ignorance.  Lawgiver,  educator,  soldier, 
author  and  translator,  King  Alfred  is  shown 
as  a  many-sided  man  who  in  large  measure 
brought  about  the  goal  of  a  united  England. 

Moody,  Ralph 

Man  of  the  family.  (Norton  1951)  gr,  read 
by  William  Gladden.  APH 

This  section  of  the  author’s  story  of  his 


boyhood  on  a  ranch  falls  between  the  pe¬ 
riods  covered  in  Little  Britches  and  The 
Home  Ranch  (TBT  July  1957).  In  similar 
frank,  heart-warming  style,  it  describes  the 
boy’s  struggle  to  help  his  mother  after  the 
death  of  the  head  of  the  family.  This  is  an 
affectionate  portrait  of  the  ranch-town  folk, 
and  a  fine  tribute  to  a  remarkable  woman. 

Teller,  Walter  M agnes 

The  search  for  Captain  Slocum.  (Scribner 

1956)  lor,  read  by  George  Walsh.  APH 

A  well-documented  biography  of  Captain 
Joshua  Slocum,  who  in  1896,  at  the  age  of 
fifty-one,  set  sail  around  the  world  in  a 
small  sloop,  returning  three  years,  two 
months  and  two  days  later.  This  book  is  an 
attempt  to  rediscover  the  mind,  the  per- 
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sonality  and  the  behavior  of  a  strange  and 
lonely  adventurer  in  the  last  days  of  the 
sailing  age. 

Diamonds 

Hahn,  Emily 

Diamond.  (Doubleday  1956)  lor,  read  by 
Milton  Metz.  APH 

The  fascinating  story  of  the  South  Afri¬ 
can  diamond  industry  from  the  first  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  gems  at  Kimberley  to  the 
amalgamation  of  the  giant  De  Beers  monop¬ 
oly.  The  author,  who  holds  a  degree  in 
mining  engineering,  traveled  more  than 
20,000  miles  gathering  material  for  this 
book,  which  follows  the  diamond  from  mine 
to  market  and  tells  of  the  men  who  have 
gone  in  search  of  the  precious  stones. 

Drama 

Chute,  Marchette 

Stories  from  Shakespeare.  (World  1956) 
i4r,  read  by  Burt  Blackwell.  APH 

The  stories  of  Shakespeare's  plays  su¬ 
perbly  retold  to  give  readers  of  all  ages  a 
preliminary  acquaintance  with  the  works  of 
the  Bard.  Not  intended  as  a  substitute  for 
the  reading  of  the  plays,  this  book  skillfully 
guides  the  new  reader  through  the  complex¬ 
ities  of  characterization  and  plot  structure, 
paving  the  way  toward  a  fuller  enjoyment 
of  the  original  versions. 

Fiction 

Canfield,  Dorothy 

A  harvest  of  stories.  (Harcourt  1956)  28r, 
read  by  Ethel  Everett.  AFB 

Twenty-eight  short  stories  chosen  from 
the  author’s  work  over  a  half  a  century. 
Widely  varied  in  appeal,  these  stories  all 
penetrate  beneath  the  surface  of  apparently 
ordinary  lives  to  disclose  hidden  drama, 
richly  illustrating  the  author’s  belief  that 
the  short  story,  a  novel  condensed  to  its 
bare  essentials,  must  grapple  with  some 
problem  of  living. 

Disney,  Doris  Miles 

Unappointed  rounds.  (Doubleday  1956) 
8r,  read  by  Milton  Metz.  APH 

This  detective  story  of  blackmail  and 


murder  takes  the  reader  into  the  fascinat¬ 
ing,  little-known  world  of  postal  detection. 
The  beautiful  young  blackmail  victim  who 
had  refused  the  help  of  the  postal  inspector 
swiftly  decided  to  exchange  privacy  for  pro¬ 
tection  when  a  battered  corpse  was  discov¬ 
ered  in  her  backyard. 

DU  Maurier,  Daphne 

The  scapegoat.  (Doubleday  1957)  i5r, 
read  by  John  Brewster.  AFB 

An  exciting  novel  of  impersonation,  in 
which  an  Englishman  is  trapped  by  his  ex¬ 
act  double,  a  Frenchman,  into  an  exchange 
of  identities.  In  his  new  role  John,  who 
had  been  searching  for  some  meaning  in  his 
empty  existence,  finds  himself  the  master 
of  a  chateau  dominated  by  a  mysterious 
force  of  evil;  while  his  counterpart,  who 
was  trying  to  flee  responsibility,  amuses 
himself  in  England  at  John’s  expense. 

Eliot,  George,  pseud. 

Adam  Bede.  American  ed.  (Dodd  1926) 
47r,  read  by  Franklin  Engelmann.  Sound 
Recording  Committee,  London. 

This  famous  novel  of  life  in  an  English 
village  a  century  ago  is  primarily  a  multiple 
character  study  of  the  people  on  a  farm  in 
the  Midlands.  It  tells  of  a  young  carpen¬ 
ter’s  ill-fated  first  love,  and  of  his  eventual 
marriage  to  a  Methodist  preacher.  The 
character  of  the  hero  is  patterned  after  the 
author’s  father. 

Guthrie,  Jr.,  A.  B. 

The  big  sky.  (Houghton  1947)  24r,  read 
by  Alexander  Scourby.  AFB 

A  magnificent  novel  of  the  opening  of 
the  American  West  during  the  years  1839  to 
1843,  vividly  portraying  the  men  who  pre¬ 
ceded  the  home-making  pioneers  into  the 
savage  wilderness.  The  chief  character  is 
a  Kentucky  mountain  boy  who  tried  to  kill 
his  vicious  father,  then  stole  his  gun  and 
headed  for  the  West. 

Irving,  Washington 

The  sketch  book.  (Ginn  1901)  22r,  read 
by  Joe  Hamilton.  APH 

A  collection  of  stories  by  the  author 
known  as  “The  Father  of  American  Litera¬ 
ture,”  including  Rip  Van  Winkle ,  The  Leg- 
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end  of  Sleepy  Hollow ,  and  other  sketches  panion,  who  nevertheless  triumphed  at  the 
dealing  primarily  with  English  life.  finish. 


Marquand,  John  P. 

Mr.  Moto’s  three  aces.  (Little  1938)  28r, 
read  by  William  Gladden.  APH 

Three  full-length  mystery  thrillers  fea¬ 
turing  the  inscrutable  Japanese  secret  serv¬ 
ice  agent,  Mr.  Moto.  Thank  You,  Mr.  Moto 
is  the  story  of  two  Americans  swept  into 
the  intrigues  of  ancient  Peking.  Think  Fast, 
Mr.  Moto  has  to  do  with  gambling  and 
Chinese  outlaws  in  Honolulu.  Mr.  Moto  Is 
So  Sorry  concerns  a  mysterious  cigarette 
case  desperately  sought  by  the  armies  of 
Russia  and  Japan. 

Sharp,  Margery 

Gipsy  in  the  parlour.  (Little  1954)  i2r, 
read  by  Jean  Metcalf.  Sound  Recording 
Committee,  London. 

An  amusing  novel  of  a  Devon  farm  in 
Victorian  England,  where  three  brothers 
lived  happily  under  the  benevolent  rule  of 
their  large,  overpowering  wives  until  a 
fourth  brother  brought  home  a  pallid  little 
fiancee  who  clearly  could  never  fit  into  the 
scheme  of  their  lives.  The  story  of  how 
the  fiancee  was  disposed  of  is  a  fine  blend 
of  humor,  mystery  and  first-rate  narrative. 

Stout,  Rex 

Might  as  well  be  dead.  (Viking  1956)  8r, 
read  by  James  Van  Sickle.  APH 

That  outsized  private  eye,  Nero  Wolfe, 
applies  his  mental  prowess  to  a  complex 
chain  of  crimes  ranging  from  embezzlement 
to  murder  to  a  giant  national  scandal.  Nero 
and  Archie  succeed  in  tracking  down  the 
innocent  man  accused  of  theft,  but  the 
trouble  really  starts  when  they  find  him. 

Verne,  Jules 

Around  the  world  in  eighty  days.  (Dodd 
1956)  8r,  read  by  Alexander  Scourby. 
AFB 

The  adventurous  travels  of  Phileas  Fogg, 
an  English  gentleman  who  on  a  wager  un¬ 
dertook  to  circle  the  globe  in  what  was 
then  considered  the  incredibly  short  time  of 
eighty  days.  Natural  physical  difficulties,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  hazards  deliberately  planted 
in  his  path  by  his  enemy,  made  the  trip  a 
true  gauntlet  of  peril  for  Fogg  and  his  com- 


Folklore 

Withers,  Carl 

A  rocket  in  my  pocket.  (Holt  1948)  2r, 
read  by  Terry  Sales.  APH 

A  collection  of  more  than  400  rhymes, 
chants,  jingles,  riddles  and  other  verbal 
nonsense  used  by  children  in  various  parts 
of  the  United  States,  with  notes  on  their 
sources  and  social  significance.  This  delight¬ 
ful  book,  compiled  and  edited  by  an 
anthropologist  and  folklorist,  is  a  by-prod¬ 
uct  of  a  large  research  project  on  the  folk¬ 
lore  of  American  children. 

Human  Relations 

Overstreet,  Harry  and  Bonaro 

The  mind  goes  forth.  (Norton  195®)  1^r» 
read  by  John  Brewster.  AFB 

An  arresting  study  of  mutual  understand¬ 
ing  among  human  beings  and  how  it  can  be 
achieved.  The  authors  conceive  of  un¬ 
derstanding  as  a  freedom-making  process, 
within  the  reach  of  everyone,  which  liber¬ 
ates  individuals,  groups  and  nations  from 
the  hostilities  and  extremisms  that  separate 
man  from  man. 

Humor 

White,  E.  B.  and  Katharine  S. 

Selections  from  A  subtreasury  of  Ameri¬ 
can  humor.  (Coward-McCann  1941)  7r> 
read  by  various  readers.  AFB 

A  choice  assortment  of  humorous  writings 
from  past  and  present  American  literature. 
Robert  Benchley,  Will  Cuppy,  Ring  Lard- 
ner,  H.  L.  Mencken,  Ogden  Nash,  James 
Thurber  and  Mark  Twain  are  among  the 
authors  represented  in  this  delightful  col¬ 
lection  of  wit  and  wisdom. 

Juvenile  Fiction 

Andersen,  Hans  Christian 

Fairy  tales  and  stories.  (Macmillan  1953) 
yr,  read  by  Milton  Metz.  APH 

The  most  famous  of  Andersen’s  beloved 
fairy  tales,  first  published  more  than  a  cen¬ 
tury  ago.  These  versions  have  been  care- 
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fully  compared  with  early  tellings  to  pre¬ 
serve  their  original  flavor  and  many  of  the 
phrases  of  Andersen's  own  day.  For  ages 
10-12. 

Burman,  Ben  Lucien 

Seven  stars  for  Catfish  Bend.  (Funk  1956) 
2r,  read  by  George  Walsh.  APH  (In  same 
container:  Cobblers'  Knob) 

It  was  a  bad  day  for  the  animals  of  Cat¬ 
fish  Bend  when  the  state  turned  their 
swampland  over  to  a  hunting  club.  How 
the  animals  vanquished  the  invading  hunt¬ 
ers  is  a  hilarious  tale  for  ages  8-13,  with 
some  good  subtle  satire  for  adults. 

Fanchiotti,  Margherita 
A  bow  in  the  cloud.  (Oxford  1954)  7r, 
read  by  Burt  Blackwell.  APH 

An  imaginative  retelling  of  the  story  of 
Noah  and  the  Ark  from  the  viewpoint  of 
four  children  who  take  refuge  on  the  Ark 
with  Noah's  children  and  the  animals.  Vivid 
word  pictures  give  reality,  human  interest 
and  a  sense  of  adventure  to  this  tale  of  long 
ago.  For  ages  9-13. 

Jewett,  Eleanore  M. 

Cobblers’  Knob.  (Viking  1956)  4r,  read 
by  Terry  Sales.  APH  (In  same  container: 
Seven  Stars  for  Catfish  Bend) 

A  small  girl,  exploring  a  haunted  house 
on  a  dare,  discovers  in  the  cobwebby  rooms 
something  much  more  exciting  than  the 
ghost  she  expected  to  encounter.  Absorbing 
reading  for  ages  9-12. 

Juvenile  Non-Fiction 

Life 

The  world  we  live  in.  (Simon  8c  Schuster 
1956)  5r>  read  by  Livingston  Gilbert. 
APH 

A  wealth  of  information  on  the  natural 
history  of  Earth,  covering  land  and  sea, 
stars  and  planets  in  dramatic,  popular  style. 
These  articles,  originally  published  in  Life 


magazine  between  1952  and  1954,  have 
been  condensed  and  adapted  in  this  edition 
for  ages  10-13. 

Poetry 

Longfellow,  Henry  Wadsworth 

Tales  of  a  wayside  inn.  (Allyn  &  Bacon 
1925)  lor,  read  by  Burt  Blackwell.  APH, 
re-recorded 

A  series  of  stories  in  verse  by  the  popular 
nineteenth-century  poet,  supposedly  as  told 
by  different  persons  at  the  Red  Horse  Inn 
at  Sudbury,  Mass.,  a  favorite  place  for 
parties  from  Harvard  College.  Longfellow 
derived  most  of  the  stories  from  his  wide 
reading — many  of  them  from  the  legends 
of  continental  Europe,  a  few  from  Ameri¬ 
can  sources. 

U.  S. — Politics  &  Government 

White,  William  S. 

Citadel.  (Harper  1957)  7r,  read  by  Paul 
Clark.  APH 
Reviewed  on  page  37. 

OTHER  RECORDINGS 

The  following  tape  recordings  are  avail¬ 
able  for  rent  to  members  of  Best  Selling 
Books  for  the  Blind,  Inc.  (Membership  in¬ 
formation  may  be  obtained  directly  from 
Best  Selling  Books  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  Sweet 
Air  and  Blenheim  Rds.,  Phoenix,  Md.) 

Bissell,  Richard 

Say,  darling.  A  satirical  novel  about  show 
business  in  New  York  city  and  nearby  Con¬ 
necticut,  focussed  on  an  Indiana  author 
who  comes  to  New  York  to  make  his  best¬ 
selling  novel  into  a  musical. 

Michener,  James 

The  bridge  at  Andau.  A  vivid  documen¬ 
tary  account  of  the  revolt  of  the  Hungarian 
people  against  the  communists  in  the  fall 
of  1956,  and  the  flight  of  some  20,000  ref¬ 
ugees  across  the  frail  bridge  at  Andau. 


A  recorded  quarterly  edition  of  Talking  Book  Topics  is  available  at  an  annual 
subscription  price  of  $1.00  from  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind.  This  edi¬ 
tion  is  published  in  March,  June,  September  and  December. 
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REVIEW 


Inside  the  Senate 


CITADEL.  By  William  S.  White.  New 

York:  Harper.  $3.75. 

By  Sidney  Hyman 
(From  the  Saturday  Review, 
February  2,  1957) 

William  S.  White  of  The  New  York 
Times  has  long  served  his  readers  with  a 
daily  epiphany,  making  plain  what  is  hid¬ 
den  behind  changing  Senate  surfaces.  Now, 
in  a  book  called  Citadel,  his  aim  is  to  state 
and  judge  the  timeless  forces  active  in  the 
Senate — an  “institution  that  lives  in  an  un¬ 
ending  yesterday  where  the  past  is  never 
gone,  the  present  never  quite  decisive,  and 
the  future  rarely  visible.” 

In  the  concepts  it  puts  forward  Citadel  is 
the  most  revealing  single  book  ever  written 
about  the  Senate.  In  its  esthetic  aspects  also, 
the  form  and  movement  of  Mr.  White’s 
story  is  everywhere  luminous;  it  glows  with 
a  special  light  whenever  he  touches — with 
affectionate  irony — the  figure  of  the  South¬ 
erner  in  the  Senate. 

But  to  place  a  full  value  on  the  book 
one  should  add  that  Mr.  White's  command 
of  his  material  is  not  confined  to  the  image 
of  the  Senate  he  reconstructs.  The  Senate, 
rather,  is  his  metaphor  for  an  inspired  essay 
about  American  Constitutional  morality — 
the  condition  of  its  strength,  how  it  is  af¬ 
fected  by  time  itself,  the  nature  of  its 
paradoxes,  its  built-in  risks,  and  the  dangers 
now  facing  it.  Indeed,  to  miss  this  moral- 
Constitutional  concern  is  to  miss  the  cogent 
reason  why  Mr.  White  calls  the  Senate  a 
Citadel,  and  why  he  expects  it  to  be  worthy 
of  the  title. 

In  Mr.  White’s  outlook  the  institutional 
form  of  the  Senate  both  explains  and  com¬ 


ments  on  the  actors  who  embody  it  in  any 
hour.  There  is,  for  example,  the  formal  fact 
of  Senate  equality  of  state  representation  re¬ 
gardless  of  size,  and  the  Senate  seniority 
system  regardless  of  merit.  There  is  the 
right  of  unlimited  debate  regardless  of  sub¬ 
ject  matter,  and  the  right  of  a  committee 
chairman  regardless  of  his  virtue.  There  is 
the  fierce  trust  in  precedent  because  it  is  a 
precedent,  the  love  of  small  things  because 
of  their  smallness,  and  the  Senate’s  general 
readiness  to  respect  the  absolute  minority 
of  one  man — provided  the  one  man  has 
“character.” 

These  details  of  Senate  form  produce  a 
general  “Senate  type” — which  subdivides  in 
many  ways,  but  most  importantly,  into  Sen¬ 
ate  types  that  do  or  don’t  belong  to  the 
Inner  Club,  formed  of  men  who  give  the 
Senate  its  real  direction.  Still,  for  all  Senate 
members,  the  very  form  of  the  Senate  opens 
the  road  to  gross  abuses  of  personal  power, 
to  disorder,  to  arrogance  toward  the  House 
and  the  Executive.  This  Mr.  White  states 
and  documents,  sometimes  with  restrained 
contempt  and  sometimes  by  a  comic  repre¬ 
sentation  that  purifies  the  truly  serious  and 
somehow  draws  the  reader  closer  to  its 
solemnity. 

But  he  does  not  stop  with  an  indictment. 
Mr.  White  goes  on  to  observe,  with  power¬ 
ful  documentary  support,  that  the  same 
Senate  forms  which  invite  abuse  can  also 
be  enlisted  in  the  service  of  the  highest  of 
moral-Constitutional  causes.  What  is  it?  It 
is  to  uphold  Calhoun’s  Doctrine  of  the  Con¬ 
current  Majority  (cleansed  of  its  original 
identity  with  the  defense  of  slavery).  For 
it  is  this  doctrine  which  represents  true 
constitutionalism,  based  not  on  the  un¬ 
checked  rule  of  numbers,  but  on  a  concur- 
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rence  of  majority  and  minority  interests. 

In  Mr.  White’s  interpretation  of  that  doc¬ 
trine — and  it  is  one  with  which  this  re¬ 
viewer  is  in  full  accord — it  is  the  Senate’s 
duty  to  see  to  it  that  policies  and  laws  that 
are  quite  literally  intolerable  (and  not 
merely  repugnant)  shall  not  be  pressed  on 
any  minority  by  any  majority,  however 
great.  It  is  the  Senate’s  duty  to  uphold  the 
rights  even  of  the  absolute  minority  of  one 
man — to  keep  all  pressure  points  on  minori¬ 
ties  within  Constitutional  bounds — and  to 
search  constantly  for  ways  in  which  a  work¬ 
able  modus  vivendi  between  majority  and 
minority  interests  can  be  achieved.  When  it 
does  this  moral-Constitutional  work,  it  be¬ 
comes  the  citadel  of  the  American  idea  of 
fair  play. 

There  are  many  individual  heroes  in  Mr. 
White's  demonstration  of  Constitutional 
morality  working  at  its  best.  But  the  figure 
who  draws  his  special  attention  is  Senator 
Richard  Russell  of  Georgia — “incomparably 
the  truest  current  Senate  type,  and  incom¬ 
parably  the  most  influential  man  on  the 
inner  life  of  the  Senate.”  Known  to  North¬ 
ern  liberals  as  the  field  marshal  of  the 
Southern  Senators,  and  suspected  by  some 
on  that  account.  Senator  Russell  neverthe¬ 
less  has  a  clear  and  everlasting  title  to  the 
gratitude  of  the  nation.  For  it  was  he  who 
quietly  yet  heroically  summoned  the  Senate 
to  the  defense  of  the  Constitution  in  the  in¬ 
flamed  hour  following  General  MacArthur’s 
removal  from  his  Far  Eastern  Command.  It 
was  Senator  Russell,  above  all  other  men, 
who  broke  the  back  of  public  hysteria  and 
reaffirmed  the  authority  of  the  Constitu¬ 


tional  idea  that  the  civil  order  is  supreme 
over  the  military  order. 

The  very  great  danger  to  our  Constitu¬ 
tional  morality,  as  Mr.  White  sees  it,  is  the 
danger  the  Senate  puts  itself  in  when  it 
abuses  the  right  of  immunity  from  slander 
and  libel  action,  and  when  it  abuses  the 
Twelfth  Amendment  in  the  conduct  of  its 
investigations.  This  last  abuse,  he  reminds 
us,  is  one  of  which  “liberals”  and  “conserva¬ 
tives”  are  equally  guilty;  the  first,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  in  the  course  of  the  Kefauver  crime 
investigations;  the  second,  in  the  case  of  the 
McCarthy  and  McCarran  investigations  into 
Communism.  Both  investigations  violated 
the  rights  of  individuals.  Whether  good  or 
bad  individuals  were  abused  is  beside  the 
point.  The  point  is  that  the  “liberals”  were 
silent  when  Senator  Kefauver  ignored  the 
Constitutional  rights  of  criminals;  the  “con¬ 
servatives”  were  silent  when  Senators  Mc¬ 
Carthy  and  McCarran  ignored  the  rights  of 
individuals  suspected  of  Communism.  And, 
worst  of  all,  there  was  “the  shame  of  the 
Senate  itself,  as  a  guardian  of  the  great  Con¬ 
stitutional  tradition,  in  condoning  what  it 
[knew]  was  not  right.”  Stick  to  your  knit¬ 
ting,  Mr.  White  says  to  the  Senate,  and  the 
Republic  will  be  well  served  in  ways  no 
other  arm  of  the  Government  except  the 
Senate  can  serve  it.  Wander  from  your  knit¬ 
ting,  and  the  great,  greasy  sea  of  conformity, 
of  soulless  Bigness,  of  anti-individualism — 
indeed,  of  anti-politics — will  be  upon  us. 

The  next  best  thing  to  having  a  man  like 
William  S.  White  in  the  Senate,  is  to  have 
him  writing  about  it. 
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Borland,  Hal 

High,  wide  and  lonesome.  (Lippincott 

1956)  gr,  read  by  Karl  Weber.  AFB 

A  rich  account  of  the  author’s  boyhood 
on  the  high  prairies  of  eastern  Colorado 
where  his  father,  a  printer  by  trade,  took 
up  a  homestead  in  1910.  Nine-year-old  Hal 
helped  to  build  the  sod-and-timber  house 
where,  despite  blizzard,  drought,  sickness 
and  accident,  the  family  managed  to  prove 
their  title  to  the  land  and  enjoy  the  fruits 
of  pioneer  life. 

Bretz,  Alice 

1  begin  again.  (McGraw  1940)  7r,  read  by 

Dale  Carter.  APH,  re-recorded 


The  author,  a  New  York  woman,  lost 
her  sight  after  a  severe  illness.  In  this  in¬ 
tensely  interesting  account  of  her  life  since 
then,  she  describes  with  charm  and  humor 
her  experiences  in  learning  to  remain  in¬ 
dependent  in  spite  of  her  handicap. 

Fosdick,  Harry  Emerson 

The  living  of  these  days.  (Harper  1956) 
i2r,  read  by  the  author  and  Delmar 
Nuetzman.  AFB 

Memoirs  of  the  noted  American  preacher 
who  took  the  Modernist  side  in  the  stormy 
Fundamentalist  controversy  of  the  1920’s. 
Tracing  his  life  from  his  happy  rural  youth 
through  his  work  with  New  York’s  River¬ 
side  Church,  the  author  reveals  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  his  eclectic  liberal  theology,  and 
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affords  valuable  insights  into  the  religious 
transitions  of  the  first  part  of  the  twentieth 
century. 

Kane,  Harnett  T.,  with  Henry,  Inez 
Miracle  in  the  mountains.  (Doubleday 
1956)  i2r,  read  by  Dale  Carter.  APH 

The  remarkable  story  of  Martha  Berry 
and  the  school  she  founded  to  bring  educa¬ 
tion  to  the  mountain  people  of  her  native 
Georgia.  It  is  the  story  of  how  a  small, 
pretty  woman,  born  to  plantation  wealth, 
came  to  create  a  unique  educational  insti¬ 
tution  on  30,000  acres  of  forest,  mountains, 
fields  and  lakes,  giving  to  thousands  of 
mountain  children  the  chance  to  earn  an 
education. 

Crime  &  Criminals 

Whitehead,  Don 

The  FBI  story.  (Random  House  1956) 
i8r,  read  by  Livingston  Gilbert.  APH 

Reviewed  on  page  45. 

Description  &  Travel 

Burman,  Ben  Lucien 
It’s  a  big  country.  (Reynal  1956)  yr,  read 
by  George  Walsh.  APH 

In  ten  picturesque  travel  sketches  the 
author  describes  the  unusual  characters  and 
regions  he  has  discovered  in  remote  areas 
beyond  America’s  traveled  highways.  Cajun 
voodooists,  Seminole  medicine  men,  tow- 
boatmen  on  the  Missouri,  beachcombers 
on  Cape  Hatteras  and  others  figure  in  the 
richly  authentic  collection  of  Americana. 

Drama 

Sheridan,  Richard  Brinsley 

The  school  for  scandal.  (Recorded  from 
Angel  Records  album)  3r  AFB 

Dame  Edith  Evans,  Cecil  Parker  and 
Claire  Bloom  head  the  cast  in  this  record¬ 
ing  of  the  famous  eighteenth-century  com¬ 
edy  of  scandal-mongering  and  romantic 
intrigue. 

Essays  8c  Sketches 
Cary,  Joyce 

A  house  of  children.  (Harper  1956)  9r, 
read  by  Donald  Madden.  AFB 


Semiautobiographical  scenes  from  a  series 
of  idyllic  childhood  summers  on  the  coast 
of  Ireland  in  the  1890’s.  In  their  aunt’s 
house  by  the  sea  a  bevy  of  cousins  created 
their  own  enchanted  world  of  adventure 
and  discovery,  only  rarely  invaded  by  out¬ 
side  problems  and  adult  affairs.  A  sensitive, 
tenderly  humorous  memoir  which  bril¬ 
liantly  recaptures  the  past  by  recreating  it. 

Fiction 

Douglas,  Lloyd  C. 

Disputed  passage.  (Grosset  1939)  i8r, 
read  by  Burt  Blackwell.  APH,  re-recorded 

The  story  of  two  doctors  who  find  their 
obligation  to  science  more  important  than 
their  bitter  personal  feud,  which  began 
when  one  was  a  student,  the  other  a  great 
surgeon.  The  background  of  the  novel  is  a 
medical  school  and  hospital. 

Ford,  Leslie,  pseud. 

The  girl  from  the  Mimosa  club.  (Scribner 
1 957)  7r>  read  by  James  Van  Sickle.  APH 

Murder  mystery  woven  about  the  strange 
relationships  behind  the  elegant  facade  of 
a  prominent  Baltimore  family.  The  hero, 
a  rising  young  lawyer,  finds  his  new  ro¬ 
mance  complicated  by  the  lady’s  mysterious 
involvement  with  the  murder  as  the  tense 
plot  rushes  toward  a  gripping  courtroom 
climax. 

Howe,  Helen 

The  success.  (Simon  8c  Schuster  1956)  i4r, 
read  by  Anne  Seymour.  AFB 

Reviewed  on  page  45. 

Kendrick,  Baynard 

Reservations  for  death.  (Morrow  1956) 
7r,  read  by  James  Van  Sickle.  APH 

This  well-spun  detective  story  finds  Dun¬ 
can  Maclain,  famed  blind  sleuth,  involved 
in  a  chain  of  violence  set  off  by  the  lust 
for  great  wealth  and  power.  Some  fascinat¬ 
ing  material  on  electronic  eavesdropping 
adds  to  the  interest  of  this  exciting  melo¬ 
drama. 

Wodehouse,  P.  G. 

The  butler  did  it.  (Simon  8c  Schuster 
1957)  6r,  read  by  Noel  Leslie.  AFB 

This  sparkling  tale,  written  by  a  master 
of  inspired  nonsense,  deals  with  a  secret 
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matrimonial  tontine  set  up  by  a  group  of 
millionaires  for  their  sons.  Twenty-five 
years  later  a  trio  of  elderly  Robin  Hoods 
undertake  to  divert  the  proceeds  from  the 
rightful  beneficiary,  an  unalloyed  bounder, 
into  more  worthy  hands. 

Juvenile  Fiction 

Cameron,  Eleanor 

Stowaway  to  the  Mushroom  planet.  (Lit¬ 
tle  1956)  5r,  read  by  Milton  Metz.  APH 
(In  same  container:  The  Last  Battle) 

A  delightful  science-fiction  tale  about  an 
adventurous  trip  to  a  secret  planet  in  a 
space  ship  built  by  two  boys.  An  expert 
blend  of  fact  and  fantasy,  for  ages  9-12. 

Cleary,  Beverly 

Fifteen.  (Morrow  1956)  6r,  read  by  Terry 
Sales.  APH  (In  same  container:  Mozart) 

Fifteen-year-old  Jane  Purdy  despaired  of 
ever  having  a  real  boy  friend  until  one 
evening  an  attractive  “older  man”  of  six¬ 
teen  called  her  on  the  telephone.  An  amus¬ 
ing,  perceptive  story  of  the  trials  of  adoles¬ 
cence,  for  ages  11-14. 

Dahl,  Borghild 

The  daughter.  (Dutton  1956)  §r,  read  by 
Terry  Sales.  APH 

On  a  country  estate  in  nineteenth-century 
Norway,  young  Elise  Haalands  inwardly 
rebels  against  the  rigid  traditions  strictly 
enforced  by  her  mother.  How  Elise  comes 
to  appreciate  the  high  standards  set  for  her 
makes  a  revealing  picture  of  a  way  of  life. 
For  ages  12-15. 

Kingsley,  Charles 

The  water-babies.  (Dutton  1957)  8r,  read 
by  Burt  Blackwell.  APH 

Classic  tale  of  how  a  chimney  sweep  from 
a  drab  West  Riding  mill-town  discovers  the 
wonderful  world  of  nature.  Going  out  to 
his  morning’s  work,  Tom  walks  into  a 
magical  place  where  a  pageant  and  a  para¬ 
ble  are  unfolded  for  him.  For  ages  10-11. 

Lewis,  C.  S. 

The  last  battle.  (Macmillan  1956)  5r,  read 
by  Milton  Metz.  APH  (In  same  con¬ 
tainer:  Stowaway  to  the  Mushroom 
Planet) 
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The  story  of  the  last  battle  of  the  last 
king  of  Narnia,  and  the  children  from  the 
land  beyond  the  world’s  end  who  came  to 
fight  for  the  noble  cause.  Humor  and  ex¬ 
citement  are  fused  with  beauty  and  deep 
principle  in  a  brilliantly  imaginative  tale. 
For  ages  10-14. 

Juvenile  Non-Fiction 

Komroff,  Manuel 

Mozart.  (Knopf  1956)  5r,  read  by  Milton 

Metz.  APH  (In  same  container:  Fifteen) 

This  excellent  biography  of  the  great 
composer  portrays  his  personality,  creative¬ 
ness,  struggles  and  accomplishments  with 
understanding  and  accuracy,  and  clearly 
communicates  his  remarkable  contribution 
to  music.  For  ages  12-14. 

History 

Van  Every,  Dale 

Men  of  the  western  waters.  (Houghton 

1956)  lor,  read  by  George  Walsh.  APH 

A  readable  account  of  the  westward 
movement  after  the  Revolutionary  War, 
focussed  on  the  critical  years  between  the 
surrender  of  Cornwallis  in  1781  and  the 
Battle  of  the  Fallen  Timbers  in  1794.  This 
study  describes  the  character  of  the  men 
and  women  who  went  west,  the  hazards  of 
Indians  and  unreliable  land  companies, 
and  the  uncertainty  of  government  protec¬ 
tion  during  the  push  through  the  Appa¬ 
lachians  and  into  the  Ohio  Valley. 

Science 

Compton,  Arthur  Holly 

Atomic  quest.  (Oxford  1956)  i4r,  read 

by  John  Cannon.  AFB 

As  director  of  the  Metallurgical  Labora¬ 
tory  of  the  Manhattan  Project,  the  author 
was  at  the  hub  of  activity  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  first  atomic  bomb.  In  this  en¬ 
grossing  personal  chronicle  of  those  years 
Dr.  Compton  describes  the  gruelling  work 
of  the  distinguished  scientists  engaged  in 
the  project,  and  their  doubts,  hopes  and 
fears  concerning  the  use  of  the  bomb.  The 
final  chapters  explore  the  peacetime  uses 
of  atomic  energy  and  the  moral,  religious 
and  political  implications  of  the  bomb  in 
world  affairs. 
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Moore,  Ruth  E. 

The  earth  we  live  on.  (Knopf  1956)  17T, 

read  by  Robert  Donley.  AFB 

A  colorfully  written  survey  of  the  prog¬ 
ress  man  has  made  in  solving  the  riddles  of 
the  nature  and  origin  of  the  earth,  from 
the  days  of  Hesiod  and  Aristotle  to  the 
atomic  scientists  of  the  twentieth  century. 
Concentrating  on  the  drama  of  the  scientist 
at  work,  the  author  succeeds  in  giving  the 
layman  a  remarkably  good  picture  of  the 
quest  for  knowledge  and  the  personalities 
of  the  men  involved  in  it. 

U.  S. — Foreign  Policy 

Millikan,  Max  F.  8c  Rostow,  W.  W. 

A  proposal.  (Harper  1957)  5r,  read  by 

Paul  Clark.  APH 

Sub-titled  “Key  to  an  Effective  Foreign 
Policy,”  this  is  a  proposed  program  of 
American  economic  assistance  for  the  un¬ 
der-developed  nations  of  the  world.  With 
clarity  and  logic,  the  authors  set  forth  a 
plan  in  which  the  United  States  and  the 
other  industrialized  nations  would  share  in 
a  world-wide  economic  assistance  program 
with  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  evolu¬ 
tion  of  free  democratic  nations. 

TAPE  RECORDINGS  FOR  RENT 

The  following  tape  recordings  are  avail¬ 
able  for  rent  to  members  of  Best  Selling 
Books  for  the  Blind,  Inc.  (Membership  in¬ 
formation  may  be  obtained  directly  from 
Best  Selling  Books  for  the  Blind,  Inc., 
Sweet  Air  and  Blenheim  Rds.,  Phoenix, 
Md.) 

Cheever,  John 

The  Wapshot  chronicle.  (Harper  1957) 
A  family  chronicle,  by  turn  humorous, 
ironic  and  poignant,  this  is  also  a  picture 
of  life  in  an  old  New  England  town  during 
the  first  half  of  the  twentieth  century. 

Faulkner,  William 

The  town.  (Random  House  1957)  Deep 
South  saga  of  the  white  trash  Snopes  fam¬ 
ily’s  infiltration  into  Jefferson,  Miss.,  and 
the  scandal  that  had  the  town  on  tenter¬ 
hooks  for  eighteen  years. 


Lord,  Walter 

Day  of  infamy.  (Holt  1957)  A  fascinating 
reconstruction  of  the  events  immediately 
preceding  Pearl  Harbor,  and  the  actual  at¬ 
tack  on  December  7,  1941. 

Marquand,  John  P. 

Life  at  Happy  Knoll.  (Little  1957)  This 
ironic  social  comedy  depicts  through  a  series 
of  letters  the  petty  tribulations  of  a  sub¬ 
urban  country  club. 

Peale,  Norman  Vincent 

Stay  alive  all  your  life.  (Prentice  1957) 
According  to  the  author,  this  book  “at¬ 
tempts  to  show  you  how  to  put  .  .  .  positive 
thoughts  into  action,  and  by  believing  and 
having  faith  in  their  power,  succeed  in 
achieving  what  you  want  out  of  life.” 

Wylie,  Philip 

The  innocent  ambassadors.  (Rinehart 
1957)  An  account  of  a  trip  that  started  out 
as  a  flight  to  Hawaii  to  see  a  first  grand¬ 
child  and  turned  into  a  trip  around  the 
world. 


OTHER  RECORDINGS 

Norman  F.  Kuhlmeyer 
233  23rd  Avenue 
San  Mateo,  Calif. 

Kuhlmeyer,  Norman  F. 

Bible  millennium  and  Bible  hope,  lr 

Xavier  Society  for  the  Blind 
154  East  23rd  Street 
New  York  10,  N.  Y. 

The  lives  of  the  saints.  8r  RCA 
The  New  Testament,  revised  Challoner- 
Rheims  version.  4or  RCA 
The  Psalms,  revised  ed.  i4r  RCA 

Thomas  a  Kempis 

The  imitation  of  Christ.  Books  1,  2,  3,  4. 
i3r  RCA 

Noll,  John  F.  8c  Fallon,  Lester 

Father  Smith  instructs  Jackson.  i6r  RCA 
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THE  FBI  STORY:  A  Report  to  the  People. 

By  Don  Whitehead.  New  York: 

Random  House.  $4.95 

By  Cabel  Phillips 

(From  the  New  York  Times  Book  Review , 
December  16,  1956) 

The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  is 
the  stuff  of  which  potboilers  are  made,  and 
the  output  over  the  last  two  decades  in 
magazines,  comic  strips,  radio  and  televi¬ 
sion  serials  and  movie  thrillers  has  been 
enormous.  There  is  more  than  a  suspicion, 
too,  that  this  has  been  deliberately  en¬ 
couraged  at  the  bureau's  top  level,  for  in 
the  extravagant  romanticization  of  the 
G-Man  which  has  ensued  lies  a  good  part 
of  the  explanation  for  the  unparalleled 
popularity  and  public  confidence  which 
the  FBI  enjoys  today. 

This  highly  readable  book  of  Don  White¬ 
head's  does  nothing  to  destroy  the  aura  of 
mystery  and  high  adventure  which  sur¬ 
rounds  the  FBI,  but  it  does  offer  a  pleasing 
and  reassuring  change  of  pace  in  the  litera¬ 
ture  about  it.  It  is  the  nearest  thing  extant 
to  a  sober  and  definitive  history  of  probably 
the  most  efficient  police  and  intelligence 
agency  in  the  world.  And  while  it  is 
freighted  with  enough  gunfire  and  der¬ 
ring-do  to  suit  the  most  discriminating 
mystery  fan,  the  book  as  a  whole  is  written 
with  the  restraint  and  respect  for  facts 
which  one  expects  of  a  first-class  journalist 
like  Mr.  Whitehead. 

The  FBI  rose  from  rather  seamy  begin¬ 
nings  in  the  wake  of  World  War  I.  As  a 
loosely  disciplined  detective  bureau  with 
tenuous  and  inhospitable  moorings  in  the 
Justice  Department,  it  was  a  dumping 
ground  for  patronage  hacks  and  the  tool 
of  a  variety  of  unscrupulous  politicians. 
President  Coolidge,  in  March,  1924,  named 
Harlan  Fiske  Stone,  one  of  the  nation’s 
outstanding  lawyers,  to  succeed  the  dis¬ 
credited  Harry  Daugherty  as  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral  and  to  institute  a  thorough  clean-up  of 
the  “Department  of  Easy  Virtue,"  as  the 
Justice  Department  was  then,  with  good 
reason,  generally  known.  One  of  the  earliest 
casualties  of  this  operation  was  William  J. 
Burns,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Investigation 


(the  FBI’s  lineal  ancestor),  and  his  replace¬ 
ment  by  a  vigorous  and  alert  young  depart¬ 
mental  attorney,  twenty-nine-year-old  John 
Edgar  Hoover. 

Mr.  Whitehead’s  chronicle,  beginning 
well  before  the  Hoover  era,  follows  the  FBI 
story  step  by  step  through  its  chaotic  and 
often  disreputable  early  years;  through  its 
regeneration  under  Stone  and  Hoover,  and 
to  its  gradual  acquisition  of  full  legal  stat¬ 
ure  and  official  respectability  in  the  decade 
of  the  Thirties.  Each  step  in  the  process  is 
highlighted  by  the  dramatic  exploits  of 
early  and  contemporary  G-Men,  many  of 
which  are  now  part  of  the  national  folklore 
— the  break-up  of  the  Karpis  gang;  the 
capture  of  John  Dillinger;  the  solving  of 
the  Lindbergh  kidnapping;  the  spectacu¬ 
larly  successful  counter-espionage  activities 
of  the  FBI  during  World  War  II;  the  cam¬ 
paign  against  Communist  subversion  at 
home  in  the  post-war  years,  and  so  on. 

Some  of  the  material  has  never  been 
published  before,  such  as  the  fact  that  the 
FBI’s  first  inkling  of  the  atom  bomb  project 
came,  in  1943,  not  through  official  sources 
but  from  its  undercover  work  among  Com¬ 
munist  sympathizers  on  the  West  Coast. 

Mr.  Whitehead,  who  heads  The  New 
York  Herald  Tribune's  Washington  bureau, 
makes  it  clear  that  the  FBI  is  a  one-man 
organization,  molded  in  the  moral  and  ad¬ 
ministrative  image  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  its 
director  for  more  than  thirty-two  years. 
Loyalty  and  discipline  are  the  two  prime 
requisites  of  a  successful  G-Man.  If  there 
are  some  dangers  implicit  in  this  authori¬ 
tarian  concept — as  some  contend — there  is 
the  compensating  advantage  that  the  FBI 
has  evolved  into  a  strongly  protective  arm 
of  Government  and  one  whose  integrity  has 
not  been  successfully  challenged. 

THE  SUCCESS.  By  Helen  Howe.  New 
York:  Simon  &  Schuster,  1956.  $3.95 

By  James  Kelly 
(From  the  Saturday  Review , 

October  6,  1956) 

Where  women  are  concerned,  Helen 
Flowe  makes  clear  in  her  novel  The  Success, 
it  takes  one  to  know  one.  Invading  the 
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Apley  territory  to  the  north  and  following 
the  proper-Bostonian  itinerary  of  Henry 
James  (with  side  trips  to  Manhattan  and 
Hollywood),  Miss  Howe  keeps  her  feminine 
eye  peeled.  Through  the  prototype  person 
of  Maggie  Fraser,  a  restless  Old  Family  girl 
whom  we  accompany  from  Vassar  ’22 
through  a  Brahmin  marriage,  divorce,  and 
goal-line  stand  in  the  commercial  world  of 
radio,  we  get  a  new  look  at  the  individual 
confusedly  rebelling  against  an  ivy-covered 
way  of  life. 

The  fact  that  Maggie  is  an  empty,  gaily 
immature  woman  who  runs  the  whole 
course  of  illusion,  delusion,  and  confusion 
before  she  is  through  perhaps  weakens  the 
novel’s  central  issue.  Since  it  is  proved 
time  after  time  that  her  sense  of  values  is 
weak  and  that  she  places  public  acclaim  far 
ahead  of  achievement  as  a  wife,  mother, 
and  friend,  one  cannot  put  much  faith  in 
her  judgment  as  a  critic  of  the  social  and 
cultural  system  from  which  she  sprang. 
Nevertheless,  the  reader  at  the  point  of 
boredom,  surfeited  with  too-rich  a  souffle 
of  New  England  family  protocol  and  too 
voluble  a  guide  (however  well  informed), 
may  suddenly  realize  that  The  Success  is  a 
triumphant  novel.  If  this  is  the  way  things 
are  this  is  the  way  they  come  through  the 
author’s  eye,  ear,  and  bright  exposition.  A 
practising  monologist  of  some  renown,  Miss 
Howe  manages  sardonic  visual  scenes  of 
females  at  bay  which  will  interest  most 
women  and  educate  most  men.  .  .  . 

The  writing  is  rippling  and  shrewd,  al¬ 
ways  articulate  and  controlled.  Yet  dullish 
Beacon  Hill  residents,  neo-sophisticates  of 
New  York's  moneyed  set,  and  tigerish  deni¬ 
zens  of  filmland  come  through  to  us  as  types 
rather  than  as  people.  They  are  studied 
labels,  carefully  and  separately  filed  in  the 
author's  mind.  They  meet,  but  they  do  not 
entwine  in  a  plot  which  was  put  together 
chiefly  as  a  showcase  for  them.  We  are 
utterly  convinced  that  Miss  Howe  is  a 
superlative  guide  for  Inside  Femininity, 
fully  equipped  with  special  knowledge  and 


a  pointer.  Here  is  the  dilemma  of  vacuum 
wife-life,  where  personal  success  is  meas¬ 
ured  in  terms  of  audience  reaction.  We  are 
not  quite  so  sure  that  anything  new  or 
arresting  has  been  revealed  about  time-set 
mores  common  to  Boston  and  Philadelphia 
beyond  what  Messrs.  Marquand  and  Mor- 
ley  have  already  passed  along. 

“Maggie  was  a  wife.  Maggie  was  a 
mother.  But  still  Maggie  knew  that  there 
were  energies  within  her  straining  to  be  un¬ 
leashed.  .  .  .  Never  suspicious,  rarely  per¬ 
ceptive,  Maggie  was  vulnerable  as  the  stu¬ 
pid  and  selfish  are  always  vulnerable  in 
the  hands  of  the  clever,  conscious  mischief- 
maker.”  Beginning  with  her  marriage  to 
Dexter  Bradfield,  scion  of  the  most  adamant 
Old  Family  ever  to  nestle  in  the  shadow  of 
Harvard,  Maggie  finds  herself  an  outsider. 
Motherhood  and  do-good  clubs  don’t  help. 
Attempts  to  marry  off  spinster  Vassar  class¬ 
mates  are  temporary  diversions.  Not  even 
a  passionless  divorce  and  marriage  to  an 
ambitious  adman-novelist  named  Raymond 
Masters  results  in  peace  of  mind.  Even 
though  Ray’s  job  as  Hollywood  writer  gives 
the  reader  some  coruscating  portraits  of 
starlets,  Big  Producers,  and  Famous  Artists 
who  live,  work,  and  play  as  far  away  from 
the  Charles  River  as  it  is  possible  to  get. 
Finally,  in  the  few  years  following  the  war, 
Maggie  finds  herself  as  a  full-fledged  radio 
“name.”  She  is  happy  and  proud  in  the 
midst  of  tragedy  among  her  friends  and 
family.  And  when  she  must  choose  between 
her  career  and  obscure  family  obligations 
to  husband  and  daughter  she  proves  (realis¬ 
tically)  that  she  has  not  learned  a  thing. 
To  end  the  saga  of  Maggie  with  any  hap¬ 
pier  conclusion  would  have  been  false  and 
theatrical  after  what  has  gone  before. 

So  the  ironically  titled  The  Success  is 
quite  a  novel  with  a  little  something  for 
everybody.  But  the  one  getting  the  most 
from  it  will  be  the  jaundiced,  non-poetic 
male  who  has  always  felt  an  urge  to  listen 
in  on  “the  largest  secret  society  in  the 
world — two  married  women  alone  together.” 
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HAVE  YOU  READ  .  .  . 


Following  is  a  refresher  list  of  titles  announced  in  past  issues  of  Talking  Book  Topics. 
All  books  listed  are  available  from  the  twenty-eight  distributing  libraries  for  the  blind. 


Biography 

An  alcoholic  to  his  sons ;  as  told  to  Henry 
Beetle  Hough.  (Simon  &  Schuster  1954) 
i3r,  read  by  Paul  Clark.  APH 

An  unusual  literary  venture,  which  suc¬ 
cessfully  translates  into  first-person  terms 
another  man’s  agonizing  descent  into  the 
world  of  uncontrollable  drink,  and  the  be¬ 
ginnings  of  his  regeneration. 


Aldrich,  Richard  S. 

Gertrude  Lawrence  as  Mrs.  A.  (Pickering 

1954)  22r,  read  by  Alexander  Scourby. 

AFB 

An  intimate  portrait  of  the  unforgettable 
star,  and  a  frank  and  delightful  record  of 
her  marriage  to  the  author.  Filled  with 
choice  anecdotes  and  incidents,  it  brings 
into  close  range  the  brilliance  and  warmth 
of  the  radiant  personality  whom  Noel 
Coward  once  aptly  described  as  “seven 
women  under  one  hat”. 


Barkley,  Alben  W. 

That  reminds  me.  (Doubleday  1954)  171*, 
read  by  Bud  Abbott.  APH 

A  glowing  autobiography  of  the  beloved 
Veep,  covering  his  whole  life  but  devoted 
mainly  to  his  forty-seven  years  in  public 
service.  His  honors,  disappointments  and 
humor  are  interwoven  with  modesty,  frank¬ 
ness  and  wit. 


Buck,  Pearl 

My  several  worlds.  (Day  1954)  33r,  read 
by  Ethel  Everett.  AFB 

A  work  of  deep  humanity,  this  is  the 
autobiography  of  the  first  American  woman 
to  win  the  Nobel  prize.  In  this,  her  finest 
achievement,  the  author  describes  the  pat¬ 
terns  of  her  life  with  emphasis  on  her  early 
years  in  China,  where  her  parents  were 


missionaries.  Written  with  candor,  simplic¬ 
ity  and  humility,  the  book  faithfully  mirrors 
the  mind  and  heart  and  strength  of  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  woman. 


Cavannah,  Frances,  ed. 

We  came  to  America.  (Macrae  Smith 

1954)  i2r,  read  by  Milton  Metz.  APFI 

A  brilliantly  selected  anthology  of  the 
experiences  of  twenty-five  immigrants  from 
as  many  countries.  Some  won  fame;  others 
live  obscurely;  but  all  realized  hopes  which 
had  sent  them  to  America. 


Cochran,  Jacqueline 
Stars  at  noon.  (Little,  Brown  1954)  13L 
read  by  Dale  Carter.  APH 

A  sparkling  autobiography  of  the  great 
aviatrix,  from  her  poverty-stricken  youth 
in  Florida  to  her  present  peak  of  success. 
Dominated  by  Miss  Cochran’s  own  zest  for 
living,  it  gives  a  wealth  of  information 
about  world  conditions  and  aviation. 


Maurois,  Andre 

Alexandre  Dumas.  (Knopf  1954)  9r,  read 

by  Alexander  Scourby.  AFB 

A  vivacious  and  wholly  admirable  biog¬ 
raphy  of  the  prolific  French  author,  who  is 
said  to  have  written  between  five  and  six 
hundred  volumes.  His  adventurous  life  has 
often  been  told,  but  never  with  the  concise 
skill,  the  adroitness,  and  the  vividness  dis¬ 
played  in  this  book. 

Ross,  Ishbel 

Rebel  Rose.  (Harper  1954)  i4r,  read  by 

Terry  Sales.  APH 

Biography  of  of  a  melodramatic  and  dan¬ 
gerous  woman,  Rose  O’Neal  Greenhow,  a 
famous  Washington  hostess  and  spy  for  the 
Confederacy  during  the  Civil  War. 
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Allen,  T.  D.  pseud. 

Troubled  border.  (Harper  1954)  i4r, 
read  by  Livingston  Gilbert.  APH 

This  interesting  historical  novel  spot¬ 
lights  the  old  Pacific  Northwest  and  the 
life  of  John  McLoughlin,  chief  factor  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  at  Fort  Vancouver. 
A  good  introduction  to  the  history  of  the 
region  and  what  made  it  tick. 

De  La  Roche,  Mazo 

Variable  winds  at  Jalna.  (Little,  Brown 
1954)  i6r,  read  by  William  Gladden.  APH 

More  about  the  Whiteoak  family  and 
their  secure  and  horsey  world  which  is 
Jalna.  This  section  of  the  saga  centers 
around  young  Adeline  and  her  romance. 

Finletter,  Gretchen 

The  dinner  party.  (Harper  lq^)  or,  read 
by  Kay  Parker.  AFB 

Five  months  in  a  family  life  complicated 
by  the  antics  of  three  daughters,  the  neigh¬ 
bors,  and  a  cook  with  romantic  ideas.  Writ¬ 
ten  with  subtle  skill,  its  diary  form  has  a 
fine  flexibility  in  skimming  the  familiar  and 
funny  surfaces  and  in  penetrating  the  mind 
and  emotions  of  one  family. 

Heyer,  Georgette 

The  toll  gate.  (Putnam  1954)  i5r,  read 
by  Burt  Blackwell.  APH 

A  romantic  adventure  of  Regency  Eng¬ 
land,  written  in  the  vernacular  of  the  day. 
Mrs.  Heyer  is  a  witty  writer  and  an  expert 
at  this  kind  of  story. 

MacInnes,  Helen 

Pray  for  a  brave  heart.  (Harcourt  1955) 
i4r,  read  by  Norman  Rose.  AFB 

International  intrigue  at  its  most  liter¬ 
ate.  Intricately  plotted  and  peopled,  it’s  as 
successful  for  its  expert  national  portraits 
as  for  its  deft  treatment  of  a  cold  war  in¬ 
cident. 

Mason,  Van  Wyck 

Blue  hurricane.  (Lippincott  1954)  2ir, 
read  by  George  Patterson.  APH 

An  historical  novel  of  vengeance  and 
love,  set  in  the  River  War  of  1861-2. 
Though  somewhat  melodramatic  in  parts, 


it  is  a  vivid  adventure  yarn  woven  with  a 
mass  of  factual  data. 

Stone,  Irving 

Love  is  eternal.  (Doubleday  1954)  29r, 
read  by  Terry  Sales.  APH 

A  biographical  novel  of  the  marriage  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  and  Mary  Todd,  retold 
in  vigorous,  dramatic  prose.  Debates,  poli¬ 
ticking,  battles,  and  many  of  Lincoln’s  most 
famous  stories  and  quips  are  skillfully 
woven  into  the  domestic  scene. 

Wilder,  Laura  Ingalls 
Little  house  in  the  Big  Woods.  (Harper 
1932)  4r,  read  by  Terry  Sales.  APH 

An  excellent  group  of  stories  based  on 
the  author’s  life  in  Wisconsin  in  the  1800s. 
Their  authentic  background,  sensitive  char¬ 
acterization,  integrity  and  spirit  of  inde¬ 
pendence  make  them  an  invaluable  addi¬ 
tion  to  our  list  of  genuinely  American 
stories. 

Flight 

Stillson,  Blanche 

Wings.  (Bobbs-Merrill  1954)  i3r,  read  by 
Paul  Clark.  APH 

A  fine  book  about  the  three  great  flying 
orders — insects,  birds,  and  men — spanning 
a  quarter  of  a  billion  years.  A  valuable  ref¬ 
erence  book,  it  also  has  fine  literary  and 
philosophic  qualities. 

History 

Abernethy,  Thomas  P. 

The  Burr  conspiracy.  (Oxford  1954)  15L 
read  by  William  Gladden.  APH 

A  fresh  and  independent  investigation 
of  the  conspiracy  spearheaded  by  Aaron 
Burr,  which  attempted  to  separate  the  west¬ 
ern  part  of  the  United  States  from  the  east¬ 
ern. 

Costain,  Thomas  B. 

The  white  and  the  gold.  (Doubleday 
1954)  27r>  read  by  Walter  Gerard.  APH 

This  is  the  first  in  a  projected  series  on 
the  history  of  Canada,  and  covers  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  the  French  empire  in  North 
America  through  the  end  of  the  17th  cen¬ 
tury.  An  inherently  romantic,  colorful  story, 
told  in  terms  of  the  people  who  lived  it, 
this  is  rich  fare  for  the  popular  historian. 
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This  is  an  index  of  all  the  Talking  Books  recorded  for  the  Library  of  Congress  and 
placed  in  the  distributing  libraries  during  1957.  Fuller  information  about  these  books 
appears  in  this  year's  issues  of  Talking  Book  Topics  on  the  page  number  indicated.  For  the 
convenience  of  readers  we  have  also  indicated  the  month  of  the  issue  in  which  the  book 
was  announced  (Ja,  January;  Mr,  March;  M,  May;  j,  July;  S,  September;  N,  November). 


Adam  Bede.  (Eliot),  S,  34 
The  adventures  of  Rama.  (Gaer),  Mr,  12 
The  age  of  fighting  sail.  (Forester),  J,  28 
Aldrich,  Bess  Streeter.  A  lantern  in  her 
hand ,  Ja,  2 

Alfred  the  Great.  (Duckett),  S,  33 
Allen,  Fred.  Much  ado  about  me,  J,  25 
Allen,  Merritt  Parmelee.  The  white  feather, 

Ja,  3 

Always  a  river.  (Mayrant),  Mr,  10 

The  American  presidency.  (Rossiter),  Mr, 

Andersen,  Hans  Christian.  Fairy  tales  and 
stories,  S,  35 

Angel’s  ransom.  (Dodge),  J,  27 
Arnold,  Elliot.  White  Falcon,  M,  18 
Around  the  world  in  eighty  days.  (Verne), 
s.  35 

The  ascent  of  Everest.  (Hunt),  J,  29 
Atomic  quest.  (Compton),  N,  43 
Autobiography.  (Franklin),  Ja,  1 
Bailey,  Carolyn  S.  Miss  Hickory,  Ja,  3 
Bank,  II,  Ted.  Birthplace  of  the  winds,  J, 
29 

Barnes,  Margaret  Campbell.  Mary  of  Caris- 
brooke,  Mr,  10 

Baron,  Alexander.  Queen  of  the  east,  J,  26 
Barton,  Bruce.  The  Man  and  the  Book 
nobody  knows,  J,  29 

Baseball’s  famous  first  basemen.  (Smith), 

j.  3° 

The  battles  that  changed  history.  (Pratt), 
J,  28 

Beloved.  (Delmar),  M,  18 
Ben  Franklin:  an  affectionate  portrait. 
(Keyes),  Ja,  2 

Bennett,  John.  Master  Skylark,  Mr,  11 
The  big  sky.  (Guthrie),  S,  34 
Birthplace  of  the  winds.  (Bank),  J,  29 
Black  Lightning.  (Clark),  Mr,  11 
Blue  camellia.  (Keyes),  J,  27 
Blue  canyon  horse.  (Clark),  Ja,  3 
The  blue  mustang.  (Fisher),  Mr,  10 
Borland,  Hal.  High,  wide  and  lonesome, 
N,  41 

Boston,  Lucy  M.  The  children  of  Green 
Knowe,  Mr,  11 


A  bow  in  the  cloud.  (Fanchiotti),  S,  36 
Boyd,  Martin.  A  difficult  young  man,  Mr, 
10,  14 

Brean,  Herbert,  ed.  The  mystery  writer’s 
handbook,  M,  19 
Bretz,  Alice.  1  begin  again,  N,  41 
Brown,  John  Mason.  Through  these  men, 

M,  19 

Burman,  Ben  Lucien.  It’s  a  big  country, 

N,  42 

- .  Seven  stars  for  Catfish  Bend,  S,  36 

Burnett,  W.  R.  Pale  moon,  J,  26 
The  butler  did  it.  (Wodehouse),  N,  42 
Cameron,  Eleanor.  Stowaway  to  the  Mush¬ 
room  planet,  N,  43 

Canfield,  Dorothy.  A  harvest  of  stories,  S,  34 
Captain  Kidd’s  cat.  (Lawson),  Mr,  12 
Carey,  Ernestine  G.  Rings  around  us,  M,  17 
Carpenter,  Frances.  Wonder  tales  of  dogs 
and  cats,  Mr,  11 

Carry  on,  Mr.  Bowditch.  (Latham),  Ja,  4 
Cary,  Joyce.  A  house  of  children,  N,  42 
Ceram,  C.  W.,  pseud.  See  Marek,  Kurt  W. 
Charlotte  and  Dr.  James.  (McCrone),  Mr, 
10 

The  children  of  Green  Knowe.  (Boston), 
Mr,  11 

Churchill,  Winston  Spencer.  The  Second 
World  War.  Vol.  6;  Triumph  and  trag¬ 
edy,  Mr,  1 1 

Chute,  Beatrice  Joy.  Greenwillow,  Mr,  10 
Chute,  Marchette.  The  innocent  wayfaring, 
Mr,  11 

- .  Stories  from  Shakespeare,  S,  34 

Citadel.  (White),  S,  36,  37 

Civil  war  on  western  waters.  (Pratt),  J,  28 

Clark,  Ann  Nolan.  Blue  canyon  horse,  Ja,  3 

- .  Santiago,  Mr,  11 

Clark,  Denis.  Black  Lightning,  Mr,  11 
Clarke,  Arthur  C.  The  coast  of  coral,  Mr,  10 
Cleary,  Beverly.  Fifteen,  N,  43 
The  coast  of  coral.  (Clarke),  Mr,  10 
Cobblers’  Knob.  (Jewett),  S,  36 
Cole,  William,  ed.  Humorous  poetry  for 
children,  M,  19 

The  Columbia.  (Holbrook),  J,  28 
Compton,  Arthur  Holly.  Atomic  quest,  N,  43 
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Cousins,  Margaret,  jt,  au.  See  Truman,  Mar¬ 
garet 

Cowles,  Virginia.  Gay  monarch ,  J,  25 
Crystal  mountain.  (Rugh),  Mr,  12 
The  cycle  of  American  literature.  (Spiller), 
Mr,  13 

Dahl,  Borghild.  The  daughter ,  N,  43 
Daly,  Maureen.  Seventeenth  summer ,  J,  27 
The  daughter.  (Dahl),  N,  43 
Davenport,  Marcia.  Mozart,  Mr,  9 
Davis,  Burke.  Gray  Fox,  Mr,  9,  13 
Day,  Arthur  G.  Hawaii  and  its  people,  M,  18 
Day,  Clarence.  Life  with  father,  Ja,  2 

- .  Life  with  mother,  Ja,  2 

Deep  River  raft.  (Lansing),  Mr,  12 
Dejong,  Meindert.  The  little  cow  and  the 
turtle,  Mr,  12 

Delmar,  Vina.  Beloved,  M,  18 
DeVoto,  Bernard.  The  easy  chair,  Ja,  2 
Diamond.  (Hahn),  S,  34 
A  difficult  young  man.  (Boyd),  Mr,  10,  14 
Disney,  Doris  Miles.  Unappointed  rounds, 
S,  34 

Disputed  passage.  (Douglas),  N,  42 
Dodge,  David.  Angel's  ransom,  J,  27 
Douglas,  Lloyd  Cassel.  Disputed  passage, 
N,  42 

Douglas,  William  O.  Russian  journey,  Mr, 
10 

Doyle,  Sir  Arthur  Conan.  The  return  of 
Sherlock  Holmes,  Ja,  2 
Duckett,  Eleanor  Shipley.  Alfred  the  Great, 

S,  33 

du  Maurier,  Daphne.  The  scapegoat,  S,  34 
Earl,  Lawrence.  The  frozen  jungle,  J,  27 
The  earth  we  live  on.  (Moore),  N,  44 
The  easy  chair.  (DeVoto),  Ja,  2 
Eddie  and  his  big  deals.  (Haywood),  Mr,  12 
Eleanor  the  queen.  (Lofts),  Ja,  4 
Eli  Whitney  and  the  birth  of  American 
technology.  (Green),  J,  26 
Eliot,  George,  pseud.  Adam  Bede,  S,  34 
Emily  Dickinson.  (Johnson),  Mr,  9 
The  fables  of  India.  (Gaer),  Mr,  12 
Fairy  tales  and  stories.  (Andersen),  S,  35 
The  faiths  men  live  by.  (Potter),  J,  30 
Fanchiotti,  Margherita.  A  bow  in  the  cloud, 
S,  36 

Far  away  and  long  ago.  (Hudson),  Ja,  2 
Faulkner,  William.  Go  down ,  Moses,  Ja,  2 
The  FBI  story.  (Whitehead),  N,  42,  45 
Feeding  your  baby  and  child.  (Spock  8c 
Lowenberg),  M,  19 
Fifteen.  (Cleary),  N,  43 


Fisher,  Clay.  The  blue  mustang,  Mr,  10 
Fisher,  Dorothy  Canfield.  See  Canfield, 
Dorothy 

The  five-dollar  gold  piece.  (Prescott),  J,  26 
Flying  saucers  have  landed.  (Leslie  &  Adam- 
^  ski),  J,  30 

Ford,  Leslie,  pseud.  The  girl  from  the  Mi¬ 
mosa  club,  N,  42 

Forester,  Cecil  Scott.  The  age  of  fighting 
sail,  J,  28 

Forster,  Edward  Morgan.  Marianne  Thorn¬ 
ton,  M,  17 

Fosdick,  Harry  Emerson.  The  living  of  these 
days,  N,  41 

The  fountain  overflows.  (West),  J,  28 
Fox,  John.  The  little  shepherd  of  Kingdom 
Come,  Ja,  2 

Frankel,  Charles,  ed.  The  uses  of  philoso¬ 
phy,  Ja,  4 

Franklin,  Benjamin.  Autobiography,  Ja,  1 
The  frozen  jungle.  (Earl),  J,  27 
Gaer,  Joseph.  The  adventures  of  Rama,  Mr, 
12 

- .  The  fables  of  India,  Mr,  12 

Gay  monarch.  (Cowles),  J,  25 
The  gazebo.  (Wentworth),  J,  28 
Geer,  Andrew  C.  Reckless,  pride  of  the  Ma¬ 
rines,  Ja,  1 

Geisel,  Theodore.  Horton  hatches  the  egg, 
Ja,  4 

Gipson,  Fred.  Old  Yeller ,  M,  18 

- .  The  trail-driving  rooster,  Ja,  4 

Gipsy  in  the  parlour.  (Sharp),  S,  35 
The  girl  from  the  Mimosa  club.  (Ford), 
N,  42 

The  girl  he  left  behind.  (Hargrove),  Mr,  10 
Go  down,  Moses.  (Faulkner),  Ja,  2 
The  golden  name  day.  (Lindquist),  Mr,  12 
The  good  master.  (Seredy),  Mr,  12 
Goudge,  Elizabeth.  The  rosemary  tree,  Mr, 
10 

Gould,  Jean.  Young  mariner  Melville,  J,  29 
Gray  Fox.  (Davis),  Mr,  9,  13 
Great  true  adventures.  (Thomas),  M,  17 
Green,  Constance  W.  Eli  Whitney  and  the 
birth  of  American  technology,  J,  26 
Greenwillow.  (Chute),  Mr,  10 
Grey,  Zane.  Raiders  of  Spanish  Peaks,  Ja,  3 
Guthrie,  Jr.,  Alfred  B.  The  big  sky,  S,  34 

- .  These  thousand  hills,  J,  27 

Hahn,  Emily.  Diamond,  S,  34 
Hale,  Lucretia.  The  Peterkin  papers,  Ja,  4 
Hargrove,  Marion.  The  girl  he  left  behind , 
Mr,  10 
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A  harvest  of  stories.  (Canfield),  S,  34 
Hawaii  and  its  people.  (Day),  M,  18 
Haywood,  Carolyn.  Eddie  and  his  big  deals, 
Mr,  12 

Hersey,  John.  A  single  pebble,  Ja,  3,  5 
High,  wide  and  lonesome.  (Borland),  N,  41 
Holbrook,  Stewart  H.  The  Columbia,  J,  28 
The  home  ranch.  (Moody),  J,  26 
Horgan,  Paul.  The  saintmaker’s  Christmas 
Eve,  Ja,  3 

Horton  hatches  the  egg.  (Geisel),  Ja,  4 

A  house  of  children.  (Cary),  N,  42 

How  to  live  365  days  a  year.  (Schindler), 

M,  19 

Howe,  Helen.  The  success,  N,  42,  45 
Hudson,  W.  H.  Far  away  and  long  ago,  Ja,  2 
Hulme,  Kathryn.  The  nun’s  story,  J,  27 
Humorous  poetry  for  children.  (Cole),  M,  19 
Hunt,  Mabel  Leigh.  Miss  Jellytot’s  visit, 
Ja,  4 

Hunt,  Sir  John.  The  ascent  of  Everest,  J,  29 
1  begin  again.  (Bretz),  N,  41 
Innes,  Hammond,  pseud.  The  wreck  of  the 
Mary  Deare,  J,  27 

The  innocent  wayfaring.  (Chute),  Mr,  11 
Inspector  Queen’s  own  case.  (Queen),  J,  28 
Irving,  Washington.  The  sketch  book,  S,  34 
It’s  a  big  country.  (Burman),  N,  42 
Jewett,  Eleanore  M.  Cobblers’  Knob,  S,  36 
Johnson,  Thomas  H.  Emily  Dickinson,  Mr,  9 
Jones,  Dorothea.  Washington  is  wonderful, 
J,  26 

Junket.  (White),  Mr,  12 
Kane,  Harnett  T.  with  Henry,  Inez.  Miracle 
in  the  mountains,  N,  42 
Kendrick,  Baynard.  Reservations  for  death, 

N,  42 

Kennedy,  John  F.  Profiles  in  courage,  Ja,  5 
Keyes,  Frances  Parkinson.  Blue  camellia, 

j.  27 

Keyes,  Nelson  Beecher.  Ben  Franklin:  an 
affectionate  portrait,  Ja,  2 
Kingsley,  Charles.  The  water-babies,  N,  43 
Komroff,  Manuel.  Mozart,  N,  43 
Lamb,  Harold.  New  found  world,  Ja,  3 
Lansing,  E.  H.  Deep  River  raft,  Mr,  12 
A  lantern  in  her  hand.  (Aldrich),  Ja,  2 
The  last  battle.  (Lewis),  N,  43 
Latham,  Jean  Lee.  Carry  on,  Mr.  Bowditch, 

Ja,  4 

Lawrence,  Isabelle.  A  spy  in  Williamsburg, 
Mr,  12 

Lawson,  Robert.  Captain  Kidd’s  cat,  Mr,  12 
A  lemon  and  a  star.  (Spykman),  Mr,  12 
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Leslie,  Desmond  8c  Adamski,  George.  Flying 
saucers  have  landed,  J,  30 
Lewis,  Clive  Staples.  The  last  battle,  N,  43 
Liebling,  A.  J.  The  sweet  science,  J,  30 
Life.  The  world  we  live  in,  S,  36 
Life  with  father.  (Day),  Ja,  2 
Life  with  mother.  (Day),  Ja,  2 
Lincoln,  Joseph  C.  The  rise  of  Roscoe  Paine, 
Ja,  3 

Lincoln’s  sons.  (Randall),  Mr,  9 
Lindquist,  Jennie  D.  The  golden  name  day, 
Mr,  12 

Little  Britches.  (Moody),  J,  26 
The  little  cow  and  the  turtle.  (Dejong),  Mr, 
12 

A  little  rebellion.  (Starkey),  Ja,  3 
The  little  shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come. 
(Fox),  Ja,  2 

The  living  of  these  days.  (Fosdick),  N,  41 
Lofts,  Norah.  Eleanor  the  queen,  Ja,  4 
Long,  William  J.  The  spirit  of  the  wild, 

j-  29 

Longfellow:  a  full-length  portrait.  (Wagen- 
knecht),  J,  26 

Longfellow,  Henry  Wadsworth.  Tales  of  a 
wayside  inn,  S,  36 

Lowenberg,  Miriam,  jt.  au.  See  Spock,  Ben¬ 
jamin 

McCrone,  Guy.  Charlotte  and  Dr.  James, 
Mr,  10 

Man  of  the  family.  (Moody),  S,  33 
The  Man  and  the  Book  nobody  knows. 
(Barton),  J,  29 

Marek,  Kurt  W.  (Ceram  C.  W.,  pseud.)  The 
secret  of  the  Hittites,  Ja,  3 
Marianne  Thornton.  (Forster),  M,  17 
Marquand,  John  P.  Mr.  Moto’s  three  aces, 

s,  35 

Mary  of  Carisbrooke.  (Barnes),  Mr,  10 
Master  Skylark.  (Bennett),  Mr,  1 1 
Mayrant,  Drayton,  pseud.  Always  a  river, 
Mr,  10 

Men  of  the  western  waters.  (Van  Every), 
N,  43 

Merry  Christmas,  Mr.  Baxter.  (Streeter),  M, 
18 

Might  as  well  be  dead.  (Stout),  S,  35 
Millikan,  Max  Franklin  8c  Rostow,  Walt 
Whitman.  A  proposal,  N,  44 
The  mind  goes  forth.  (Overstreet),  S,  35 
Miracle  in  the  mountains.  (Kane  8c  Henry), 
N,  42 

Miss  Hickory.  (Bailey),  Ja,  3 
Miss  Jellytot’s  visit.  (Hunt),  Ja,  4 
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Mr.  Moto’s  three  aces.  (Marquand),  S,  35 
Moody,  Ralph.  Little  Britches,  J,  26 

- .  The  home  ranch,  [,  26 

- .  Man  of  the  family,  S,  33 

Moore,  Ruth.  Speak  to  the  winds,  J,  27 
Moore,  Ruth  E.  The  earth  we  live  on,  N,  44 
Morison,  Samuel  Eliot.  The  story  of  the 
“old  colony ”  of  New  Plymouth,  J,  29 
Mozart.  (Davenport),  Mr,  9 
Mozart.  (Komroff),  N,  43 
Much  ado  about  me.  (Allen),  J,  25 
The  mystery  writer’s  handbook.  (Brean), 
M,  19 

New  found  world.  (Lamb),  Ja,  3 
The  nun’s  story.  (Hulme),  },  27 
Old  Yeller.  (Gipson),  M,  18 
700  poems  about  people.  (Parker),  M,  19 
Overstreet,  Harry  and  Bonaro.  The  mind 
goes  forth,  S,  35 
Pale  moon.  (Burnett),  J,  26 
Parker,  Elinor,  comp.  100  poems  about  peo¬ 
ple,  M,  19 

The  Peterkin  papers.  (Hale),  Ja,  4 
Potter,  Charles  F.  The  faiths  men  live  by, 

j.  30 

Pourrat,  Henri.  A  treasury  of  French  tales, 
Mr,  11 

Pratt,  Fletcher.  The  battles  that  changed 
history,  J,  28 

- .  Civil  war  on  western  waters,  J,  28 

Pray  love,  remember.  (Stolz),  J,  29 
Prescott,  Orville.  The  five-dollar  gold  piece, 
J,  26 

Profiles  in  courage.  (Kennedy),  Ja,  5 
A  proposal.  (Millikan  8c  Rostow),  N,  44 
Queen,  Ellery,  pseud.  Inspector  Queen’s 
own  case,  J,  28 

Queen  of  the  east.  (Baron),  J,  26 
The  queen’s  cross.  (Schoonover),  Ja,  4 
Raiders  of  Spanish  Peaks.  (Gray),  Ja,  3 
Randall,  Ruth  Painter.  Lincoln’s  sons,  Mr,  9 
Reckless,  pride  of  the  Marines.  (Geer),  Ja,  1 
Reservations  for  death.  (Kendrick),  N,  42 
The  return  of  Sherlock  Holmes.  (Doyle), 
Ja,  2 

Rich,  Louise  Dickinson.  Trail  to  the  North, 
M,  19 

Rings  around  us.  (Carey),  M,  17 
The  rise  of  Roscoe  Paine.  (Lincoln),  Ja,  3 
Ritner,  Ann.  Summer  brings  gifts,  M,  18 
A  rocket  in  my  pocket.  (Withers),  S,  35 
The  rosemary  tree.  (Goudge),  Mr,  10 
Rossiter,  Clinton.  The  American  presidency, 
Mr,  13 


Rugh,  Belle  Dorman.  Crystal  mountain,  Mr, 
12 

Russian  journey.  (Douglas),  Mr,  10 
The  saintmaker’s  Christmas  Eve.  (Horgan), 
Ja.  3 

Santiago.  (Clark),  Mr,  11 
Sayers,  Dorothy  L.  Whose  body?  J,  28 
The  scapegoat,  (du  Maurier),  S,  34 
Scherman,  Katherine.  Spring  on  an  Arctic 
island,  J,  29 

Schindler,  John  A.  How  to  live  365  days  a 
year,  M,  19 

The  school  for  scandal.  (Sheridan),  N,  42 
Schoonover,  Lawrence.  The  queen’s  cross, 
Ja,  4 

The  search  for  Captain  Slocum.  (Teller), 

S,  33 

The  Second  World  War.  Vol.  6;  Triumph 
and  tragedy.  (Churchill),  Mr,  11 
The  secret  of  the  Hittites.  (Marek),  Ja,  3 
Seredy,  Kate.  The  good  master,  Mr,  12 
Seuss,  Dr.  See  Geisel,  Theodore 
Seven  stars  for  Catfsh  Bend.  (Burman),  S,  36 
Seventeenth  summer.  (Daly),  J,  27 
Sharp,  Margery.  Gipsy  in  the  parlour ,  S,  35 
Shellabarger,  Samuel.  Tolbecken,  M,  18 
Sheridan,  Richard  Brinsley.  The  school  for 
scandal,  N,  42 

Shotwell,  James  T.  The  United  States  in 
history,  Mr,  11 

A  single  pebble.  (Hersey),  Ja,  3,  5 
The  sketch  book.  (Irving),  S,  34 
Smith,  Ira  L.  Baseball’s  famous  first  base- 
men,  J,  30 

Souvenir.  (Truman  8:  Cousins),  M,  18 
Speak  to  the  winds.  (Moore),  J,  27 
Spiller,  Robert  E.  The  cycle  of  American 
literature,  Mr,  13 

The  spirit  of  the  wild.  (Long),  J,  29 
Spock,  Benjamin  8c  Lowenberg,  Miriam. 

Feeding  your  baby  and  child,  M,  19 
Spring  on  an  Arctic  island.  (Scherman),  J,  29 
A  spy  in  Williamsburg.  (Lawrence),  Mr,  12 
Spykman,  E.  C.  A  lemon  and  a  star,  Mr,  12 
Starkey,  Marion  L.  A  little  rebellion,  Ja,  3 
Stevenson,  Robert  Louis.  The  strange  case 
of  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde,  M,  18 
Stolz,  Mary.  Pray  love,  remember,  J,  29 
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RELIGION 

Bishop,  Jim 

The  day  Christ  died.  Harper,  1957.  Read 
by  Alexander  Scourby.  AFB,  1957.  i6r. 

A  detailed  account  of  Jesus'  last  day,  be¬ 
ginning  with  the  Last  Supper  in  the  late 
afternoon  of  April  6  and  ending  with  the 
removal  of  Jesus  from  the  cross  the  follow¬ 
ing  day.  The  Gospels  are  used  as  the  basis 
for  this  re-creation,  with  illuminating  detail 
on  the  Jewish  and  Roman  worlds  of  the 
time  drawn  from  other  sources. 

Daniel-Rops,  Henry 

The  book  of  books;  the  story  of  the  Old 
Testament.  P.  J.  Kenedy,  1956.  Read  by 
George  Walsh.  APH,  1957.  6r. 


The  author  outlines  in  simple  terms  the 
Biblical  accounts  of  the  ancient  Hebrew 
tribes  and  their  wanderings,  the  leaders 
and  prophets  of  old,  and  such  stories  as 
those  of  Adam  and  Eve,  Joseph  and  his 
brethren,  Noah's  ark,  Jonah  and  the  whale, 
David  and  Goliath,  and  the  coming  of 
Christ. 

The  book  of  life;  the  story  of  the  New 
Testament.  P.  J.  Kenedy,  1956.  Read  by 
George  Walsh.  APH,  1957.  6r. 

The  life,  work  and  travels  of  Jesus  Christ 
in  Galilee  and  Judea  as  recorded  by  the 
four  Evangelists,  with  lucid  explanations  of 
parables  and  miracles  and  how  the  Gospels 
(meaning  “good  news")  came  to  be  written. 
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BIOLOGY 

Platt,  Rutherford 

The  river  of  life.  Simon  8c  Schuster,  1956. 
Read  by  Alexander  Scourby.  AFB,  1957* 
131-. 

A  semi-poetic  chronicle  of  the  earth’s  liv¬ 
ing  things  and  their  miraculous  power  to 
survive  and  multiply.  The  theme  of  the 
book  is  that  all  creatures,  despite  their  di¬ 
versity,  are  part  of  the  unified  rhythm  of 
nature. 

ENGINEERING 

Clarke,  Arthur  Charles 

The  making  of  a  moon.  Harper,  1957* 
Read  by  Robert  Donley.  AFB,  1957.  7r. 

In  this  lively  account  of  Project  Van¬ 
guard,  the  United  States’  earth  satellite  pro¬ 
gram,  the  author  explains  how  the  satellites 
are  being  constructed,  what  equipment  they 
will  carry,  how  they  will  be  launched,  and 
what  they  can  be  expected  to  contribute  to 
our  knowledge  of  the  earth,  the  solar  sys¬ 
tem,  and  the  universe.  The  book  contains 
a  brief  history  of  rockets  and  artificial  satel¬ 
lite  research. 

LITERATURE 

Perelman,  Sidney  Joseph 

The  road  to  Miltown ,  or,  Under  the 
spreading  atrophy.  Simon  8c  Schuster, 
1957.  Read  by  Leon  Janney.  AFB,  1957. 
lor. 

A  collection  of  satirical  essays  by  a  mas¬ 
ter  contemporary  humorist.  Commercial  ad¬ 
vertising,  pseudo-scientific  interviews,  the 
plots  of  silent  movies,  and  other  parapher¬ 
nalia  of  modern  life  are  hilariously  exposed 
to  the  author’s  acid  wit,  ironic  exaggeration 
and  cutting  understatement.  Chapter  titles 
are  a  delight  in  themselves. 

Shaw,  George  Bernard 

Pygmalion.  Penguin,  1951.  Read  by  Bram- 
well  Fletcher.  AFB,  1957.  6r. 

The  popular  play,  drawn  from  Greek 
legend,  about  a  cockney  flower-girl  who  is 
transformed  into  a  charming  woman  of  the 
world  through  three  months’  expert  train¬ 
ing  in  phonetics,  and  is  successfully  ex¬ 
hibited  in  a  London  drawing  room.  The 


play  is  the  basis  for  the  current  hit  Broad¬ 
way  musical,  My  Fair  Lady.  The  reader, 
Bramwell  Fletcher,  is  understudy  in  the  role 
of  Professor  Higgins. 

DESCRIPTION  &  TRAVEL 

Kimbrough,  Emily 

Water,  water  everywhere.  Harper,  1956. 

Read  by  Terry  Sales.  APH,  1957.  i3r. 

Another  of  the  diverting  Kimbrough 
travelogues,  this  time  to  Greece  and  home 
via  Italy,  Yugoslavia  and  England.  Old 
World  views,  historical  sidelights  and  amus¬ 
ing  incidents  are  combined  with  the  au¬ 
thor’s  unfailing  good  humor  and  gaiety. 

BIOGRAPHY 

Brooks,  Van  Wyck 

Days  of  the  phoenix;  the  nineteen-twen¬ 
ties  I  remember.  Dutton,  1957*  Read  by 
Norman  Rose.  AFB,  1957*  7r* 

The  distinguished  literary  historian  writes 
of  his  life  in  New  York  City  and  Westport, 
Conn.,  in  the  1920's,  focussing  on  major  and 
minor  authors  of  the  period  and  on  the 
changing  pattern  of  American  literature. 
The  author’s  description  of  his  mental 
breakdown  and  subsequent  recovery  con¬ 
cludes  the  memoirs.  This  is  a  continuation 
of  the  autobiographical  Scenes  and  Por¬ 
traits:  Memories  of  Childhood  and  Youth 
(TBT  Sept.  1954). 

Chesterton,  Gilbert  K. 

St.  Francis  of  Assisi.  Doubleday,  1924. 

Read  by  John  Brewster.  AFB,  1957.  5r. 

Biography  of  the  beloved  St.  Francis, 
whom  the  author  calls  “the  world’s  one  sin¬ 
cere  democrat”  and  “divine  demagogue,” 
and  of  whom  he  writes,  “He  was  a  poet 
whose  whole  life  was  a  poem.” 

Griffin,  John  Howard 

Out  of  darkness.  International  News 

Service,  1957.  Read  by  Alexander  Scourby. 

AFB,  1957.  lr. 

Ten  years  after  becoming  blind,  the  au¬ 
thor,  a  well-known  novelist,  suddenly  re¬ 
gained  his  sight,  seeing  his  wife  and  chil¬ 
dren  for  the  first  time.  In  this  series  of 
newspaper  articles  he  presents  the  full  story 
of  his  blindness  and  his  return  to  the  world 
of  the  seeing. 
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Putnam,  Peter 

Cast  off  the  darkness.  Harcourt,  1957. 

Read  by  Alexander  Scourby.  AFB,  1957. 

lor. 

Blinded  by  an  unsuccessful  suicide  at¬ 
tempt  while  he  was  a  Princeton  student  in 
1941,  the  author  is  now  happily  married, 
the  father  of  three  children,  and  an  ener¬ 
getic  leader  in  the  civic  and  religious  life 
of  his  community.  In  this  book,  he  tells 
with  dignity,  honesty  and  humor  the  story 
of  his  return  to  life  and  his  achievement  of 
a  new  freedom. 

West,  Jess  am  yn 

To  see  the  dream.  Harcourt,  1957.  Read 

by  Carmen  Mathews.  AFB,  1957.  i3r. 

Reviewed  on  page  6. 

FICTION 

Buck,  Pearl 

The  good  earth.  Day,  1931.  Read  by 

Ethel  Everett.  AFB,  1957.  i4r. 

Pulitzer  Prize  novel  about  a  Chinese 
peasant  and  his  passionate,  dogged  accumu¬ 
lation  of  more  and  more  land,  while 
weathering  famine,  drought  and  revolution. 
Written  with  great  dignity  and  simplicity, 
this  authentic  portrayal  of  Chinese  life  and 
character,  first  published  in  1931,  has  uni¬ 
versal  and  lasting  appeal. 

Dumas,  Alexandre 

The  man  in  the  iron  mask.  Dodd,  1944. 

Read  by  Alexander  Scourby.  AFB,  1957. 
i5r* 

Historical  romance  based  on  the  forty- 
year  imprisonment  of  a  mysterious  uniden¬ 
tified  individual  by  Louis  XIV.  The  novel, 
accepting  the  theory  that  the  prisoner  was 
the  king’s  twin  brother,  tells  of  a  plot  to 
kidnap  King  Louis  and  put  the  identical 
brother  on  the  throne  in  his  place. 

Elston,  Allan  Vaughan 

Last  stage  to  Aspen.  Lippincott,  1956. 

Read  by  Jim  Van  Sickle.  APH,  1957.  7r. 

Story  of  murder  and  adventure  in  a 
gaudy,  lawless  Colorado  silver  mining  town. 
Wes  Brian’s  life  as  a  crack  stagecoach  driver 
is  suddenly  beset  with  danger  and  tension 
when  his  mine  turns  out  to  be  a  bonanza. 


Ferber,  Edna 

Cimarron.  Doubleday,  1930.  Read  by 

Karl  Weber.  AFB,  1957.  i2r. 

The  story  of  a  crude  pioneer  town  on  a 
wild  and  reckless  strip  of  land  between 
Texas  and  Oklahoma,  from  the  opening  of 
the  territory  to  homesteaders  to  the  time 
when  oil  was  struck.  The  central  characters 
are  the  strongly  contrasting  figures  of  Yan¬ 
cey  Cravat,  whose  eloquence  and  ready 
guns  had  made  him  a  legend,  and  his  wife, 
an  elegant  daughter  of  Southern  aristocracy. 

Show  boat.  Doubleday,  1926.  Read  by 

Helen  Shields.  AFB,  1957.  i3r. 

A  moving,  colorful  chronicle  of  the  for¬ 
tunes  of  a  family  of  show  people,  beginning 
in  the  1860’s.  Most  of  the  action  takes  place 
on  the  Cotton  Blossom  Floating  Palace 
Theatre,  a  show  boat  towed  up  and  down 
the  Mississippi  and  her  tributaries,  bringing 
the  great  event  of  the  year  to  every  river 
town  and  landing  in  the  valley. 

Head,  Ann 

Fair  with  rain.  McGraw,  1957.  Read  by 

Helen  Shields.  AFB,  1957.  5r. 

The  chaotic  life  of  a  delightful  South 
Carolina  family,  especially  the  trials  of  the 
harassed  but  charming  mother,  who  is  the 
narrator.  The  engagement  and  marriage  of 
her  son,  a  junior  at  Princeton,  and  the 
problems  of  her  teen-age  daughter’s  first 
love  are  the  central  facts  of  the  plot. 

Hilton,  James 

Lost  horizon.  Morrow,  1933.  Read  by 

John  Brewster.  AFB,  1957.  8r. 

An  engrossing  fantasy  about  four  persons 
fleeing  the  consequences  of  some  shady  fi¬ 
nancial  deals,  who  are  spirited  away  by  a 
mysterious  Mongol  pilot  to  a  secret  lama¬ 
sery  in  Tibet,  a  place  dominated  by  a 
single  tremendous  idea.  From  this  novel  the 
name  Shangri-La  became  a  permanent  part 
of  the  English  language. 

London,  Jack 

White  Fang.  Macmillan,  1906.  Read  by 

Jim  Van  Sickle.  APH,  1957,  re-recorded. 

8r. 

This  rugged  tale  of  the  North  traces  the 
fortunes  of  a  dog,  which  is  part  wolf,  as  he 
is  gradually  won  into  the  ways  of  man- 
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trained  beasts.  After  his  last  blood-curdling 
fight  he  is  rescued  by  his  master,  through 
whose  kindness  he  learns  to  endure  the  re¬ 
straints  of  civilization. 

Richter,  Conrad 

The  lady.  Knopf,  1957.  Read  by  Bill  Lip- 
ton.  AFB,  1957.  5r. 

A  powerful  novel  of  malice,  violence  and 
revenge  in  northern  New  Mexico  in  the 
1880’s,  woven  about  the  strong  central  fig¬ 
ure  of  the  wealthy,  powerful  and  sparkling 
Dona  Ellen  and  her  feud  with  her  sister’s 
wicked  husband.  Excellent  local  color  and 
well-knit  characterizations. 

JUVENILE  FICTION 

Andersen,  Hans  Christian 
Andersen's  fairy  tales.  Grosset,  1945.  Read 
by  Burt  Blackwell.  APH,  1957.  nr. 

The  Danish  storyteller’s  famous  tales,  for 
ages  10-12. 

Annixter,  Jane  and  Paul,  pseud.  See  Com¬ 
fort,  Jane  Levington  8c  Annixter,  Paul 

Armstrong,  Richard 

Cold  hazard.  Houghton,  1955.  Read  by 
William  Gladden.  APH,  1957.  6r. 

A  gripping  novel  about  a  shipwreck  in 
the  North  Atlantic,  and  the  struggle  of  four 
young  apprentice  seamen  and  one  experi¬ 
enced  sailor  for  survival  in  an  open  boat 
and  later  on  a  desolate  island.  For  ages 
12-15. 

Bloch,  Marie  Halun 

Tony  of  the  ghost  towns.  Coward-Mc- 
Cann,  1956.  Read  by  Jim  Van  Sickle. 
APH,  1957.  gr.  (In  same  container: 
Jagendorf,  The  Priceless  Cats) 

In  search  of  a  place  to  call  his  own, 
twelve-year-old  Tony  decided  on  a  half- 
ruined  cabin  in  the  Colorado  ghost  town 
near  his  home,  where  he  found  some  mys¬ 
tery  and  a  more  exciting  life.  For  ages  9-12. 

Brown,  Palmer 

The  silver  nutmeg.  Harper,  1956.  Read 
by  Dale  Carter.  APH,  1957.  3r.  (In  same 
container:  Haywood,  Betsy's  Busy  Sum¬ 
mer) 

A  delightfully  logical  fantasy  about  Anna 
Lavinia’s  introduction  to  the  strange  new 
world  of  Dew  Pond  Hill,  where  everything 


was  upside-down  and  gravity  did  not  exist. 
For  ages  6-10. 

Cavanah,  Frances 

Two  loves  for  Jenny  Lind.  Macrae  Smith, 
1956.  Read  by  Dale  Carter.  APH,  1957. 
6r.  (In  same  container:  Miers,  Rebel's 
Roost) 

Biographical  novel  about  the  brilliant 
Swedish  singing  star  who  in  1850,  under 
the  management  of  P.  T.  Barnum,  took 
American  audiences  by  storm.  This  book 
tells  not  only  of  her  professional  triumphs 
but  also  of  her  personal  life  and  of  her 
growing  love  for  her  accompanist,  Otto 
Goldschmidt,  who  later  became  her  hus¬ 
band.  For  ages  12-16. 

Comfort,  Jane  Levington  &  Annixter, 
Paul,  pseud. 

The  runner.  Holiday,  1956.  Read  by  Wil¬ 
liam  Gladden.  APH,  1957.  5r.  (In  same 
container:  Treece,  Vikings  Dawn) 

Clem  Mayfield,  still  recovering  from  po¬ 
lio,  secretly  captures  and  tames  a  beautiful 
wild  stallion  while  working  on  his  uncle’s 
polo-pony  breeding  and  training  ranch  in 
Wyoming.  A  refreshingly  different  horse 
story,  forages  12-15. 

Finney,  Gertrude  E. 

Is  this  my  love.  Longmans,  1956.  Read 
by  Dale  Carter.  APH,  1957.  7r. 

Story  of  a  gently  bred  English  girl  who 
joined  the  maids  sent  out  to  become  the 
brides  of  the  Jamestown  settlers.  A  sympa¬ 
thetic  handling  of  romance  as  it  was  four 
centuries  ago  in  a  colorful  period  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  history.  For  ages  12-16. 

Frost,  Frances 

Fireworks  for  Windy  Foot.  Whittlesey, 
1956.  Read  by  Milton  Metz.  APH,  1957. 
4r.  (In  same  container:  Sawyer,  The  En¬ 
chanted  Schoolhouse) 

Story  of  a  wonderful  summer  when  Toby 
Clark  finds  a  new  friend  and  makes  an  im¬ 
portant  discovery  about  the  real  meaning 
of  being  an  American.  For  ages  8-12. 

Haywood,  Carolyn 

Betsy's  busy  summer.  Morrow,  1956.  Read 
by  Dale  Carter,  APH,  1957.  3r.  (In  same 
container:  Brown,  The  Silver  Nutmeg) 

Amusing  episodes  from  Betsy’s  full  and 
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happy  summer,  with  several  nicely  handled 
lessons  in  good  behavior  tucked  among  the 
good  times.  For  ages  8-12. 

Lewis,  Clive  Staples 

The  horse  and  his  hoy.  Macmillan,  1954. 
Read  by  Milton  Metz.  APH,  1957.  6r. 

In  this  tale  of  the  mythical  land  of  Nar¬ 
nia,  a  talking  horse  and  his  companion,  a 
young  boy,  flee  from  a  neighboring  coun¬ 
try  where  they  have  been  held  in  bondage. 
For  ages  10-14. 

Sawyer,  Ruth 

The  enchanted  schoolhouse.  Viking,  1956. 
Read  by  Jim  Van  Sickle.  APH,  1957.  3r. 
(In  same  container:  Frost,  Fireworks  for 
Windy  Foot ) 

Delightful  tale  of  how  an  Irish  lad  and  a 
fairyman  he  had  captured  turned  a  Maine 
town  topsy-turvy  with  magic  and  good  will, 
until  every  lad  and  lass  was  enchanted.  For 
ages  8-10. 

Sorensen,  Virginia 

Miracles  on  Maple  Hill.  Harcourt,  1956. 
Read  by  Terry  Sales.  APH,  1957.  6r.  (In 
same  container:  Jagendorf,  The  Gypsies’ 
Fiddle) 

Story  of  the  miracles  of  the  seasons  which 
finally  bring  good  luck  to  a  family  who 
have  gone  to  live  in  the  country  to  bene¬ 
fit  the  father’s  health.  A  Newbery  Medal 
book.  For  ages  9-12. 

Treece,  Henry 

Vikings  dawn.  Criterion,  1956.  Read  by 
Milton  Metz.  APH,  1957.  5r.  (In  same 
container:  Annixter,  The  Runner) 


Vividly  detailed  saga  of  an  early  Viking 
voyage  to  Britain,  relentlessly  realistic  in 
its  tragic  and  heroic  outcomes.  For  ages  11- 
14. 

JUVENILE  NON-FICTION 

Jagendorf,  Moritz  Adolf 

The  priceless  cats,  and  other  Italian  folk 
stories.  Vanguard,  1956.  Read  by  William 
Gladden.  APH,  1957.  3r.  (In  same  con¬ 
tainer:  Bloch,  Tony  of  the  Ghost  Towns) 

A  jolly  collection  of  folk  tales  about  all 
kinds  of  people  in  every  corner  of  Italy. 
Excellent  for  the  story  teller  and  for  ages 
9-12. 

Jagendorf,  Moritz  Adolf  8c  Tillhagen, 
Carl  Herman 

The  gypsies’  fiddle,  and  other  gypsy  tales. 
Vanguard,  1956.  Read  by  William  Glad¬ 
den.  APH,  1957.  4r.  (In  same  container: 
Sorensen,  Miracles  on  Maple  Hill) 

Nineteen  gypsy  folk  tales  as  told  by  the 
gypsy  storyteller,  Taikon.  The  stories  have 
an  individual  flavor  and  humor  and  reveal 
many  gypsy  characteristics.  For  ages  9-12. 

Miers,  Earl  Schenck 
Rebel’s  roost.  Colonial  Williamsburg, 

1956.  Read  by  Jim  Van  Sickle.  APH, 

1957.  4r*  (In  same  container:  Cavanah, 
Two  Loves  for  Jenny  Lind) 

The  story  of  Old  Williamsburg,  Virginia, 
in  the  stirring  days  when  the  ideals  of  lib¬ 
erty,  democracy  and  national  union  were 
struggling  to  be  born.  Each  chapter  tells  of 
the  historic  contribution  made  by  a  cele¬ 
brated  or  forgotten  hero.  For  ages  12-16. 
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REVIEW 

Sojourn  in  an  Alien  Land 


TO  SEE  THE  DREAM.  By  Jessamyn  West. 

New  York:  Harcourt,  Brace  8c  Co.  $3.95 

By  Don  Mankiewicz* 

(From  the  New  York  Times  Book  Revieiu , 
February  10,  1957) 

In  To  See  the  Dream  Jessamyn  West 
proves  again  that  in  addition  to  her  almost 
incredible  technical  proficiency  her  writing 
is  refreshingly  and  almost  frighteningly 
perceptive. 

In  essence,  this  is  the  story  of  Miss  West's 
writing  of  the  screenplay  of  The  Friendly 
Persuasion ,  a  motion  picture  based  on  her 
own  novel  of  the  same  name.  That  would 
be  sufficient  subject-matter  in  itself  for,  as 
she  points  out,  original  writing  is  much  like 
giving  birth,  and  to  recast  what  was  written 
for  one  medium  into  another,  a  totally  dis¬ 
similar  one,  is  not  much  different  from  giv¬ 
ing  birth  to  the  same  offspring  twice  and 
has,  therefore,  at  least  an  inherently  mor¬ 
bid  fascination. 

There  is  much  more  than  that  here.  To 
See  the  Dream  happens  to  deal  with  the 
ten  months  in  its  author's  life  when  she  was 
primarily  concerned  with  the  writing  and 
production  of  a  motion  picture,  but  it  cov¬ 
ers  everything  else  that  happened  to  her,  or 
that  she  thought  of,  or  was  reminded  of, 
during  that  period — or,  at  least,  as  much  as 
she  thought  fit  to  include  in  her  journal. 

The  journal  is  the  book,  and  it  is  real, 
obviously  put  down  day  by  day,  and  not 
heavily  rewritten.  It  retains,  therefore,  the 
freshness  that  only  first  thoughts  can  have; 
that  it  is  beautifully  written  only  proves 
that  Miss  West  can  get  the  right  word, 

♦Mr.  Mankiewicz  adapted  his  novel  Trial 

for  the  screen. 


phrase  or  sentence  structure,  first  crack  out 
of  the  box;  therefore  she  does  not  have  to 
sacrifice  immediacy  for  style  by  recasting 
her  impressions  in  more  literary  fashion. 
Anyone  who  has  ever  tried  journal-keeping 
can  only  be  awed. 

Like  any  record  of  a  traveler’s  sojourn 
in  an  alien  land  much  of  the  fascination  of 
Miss  West's  account  is  concerned  with  er¬ 
roneous  first  impressions  and  their  subse¬ 
quent  correction.  The  book  is  dedicated  in 
part  to  a  young  man  whom  Miss  West  ini¬ 
tially  visualized  (because  he  identified  him¬ 
self  on  the  telephone  as  a  “producer’s  as¬ 
sistant”)  as  a  cross  between  Charles  Laugh¬ 
ton  and  Groucho  Marx.  That  he  proved  to 
be  as  unlike  that  stereotype  as  Miss  West 
is  unlike  the  stereotypic  Quaker  is  sympto¬ 
matic  of  the  story  as  a  whole. 

The  cowboy  actor  turns  out  to  be  more 
sincere  and  less  phlegmatic  than  had  been 
assumed;  the  producer  is  less  self-assured 
than  he  at  first  appears  to  be;  the  author¬ 
ess  herself  is  less  all-knowing  than  she  might 
immediately  admit.  The  Friendly  Persua¬ 
sion,  when  finally  made,  reflects  the  work 
of  many  minds,  and  much  of  the  amalga¬ 
mation  has  been  made  with  pain.  And  yet 
the  viewpoint  of  the  picture  is  Miss  West’s 
no  less  so  for  the  fact  that  other  viewpoints 
are  necessarily  incorporated  in  it. 

And  mixed  in  with  an  account  of  how 
all  this  came  to  be  are  Miss  West’s  thoughts 
on  uncounted  subjects,  such  as  winds  (she 
prefers  a  California  version  of  the  mistral 
called  the  Sana  Ana);  migraine  headaches 
(she  suffers  from  them  so  frequently  their 
very  familiarity  becomes  almost  comfort¬ 
ing);  writing;  children;  and  left-handed¬ 
ness.  All  in  all.  To  See  the  Dream  is  a  re¬ 
markable  segment,  lifted  bodily  and  nearly 
whole  from  a  remarkable  life. 
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Talking  Books  are  available  only  from  your  regular  distributing  li¬ 
brary  for  the  blind. 

Check  the  titles  you  wish  to  borrow,  detach  the  list  and  mail  it  to 
your  Talking  Book  Library — not  to  the  Foundation ,  nor  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Printing  House.  For  additional  titles  consult  your  Catalog  of  Talk¬ 
ing  Books  for  the  Blind,  1934-1948;  Cumulative  Supplements  for 
1948-1953;  1954-1956;  and  1957. 


f~~l  Andersen — Andersen's  fairy  tales — nr,  APH 

□  Armstrong — Cold  hazard — 6r,  APH 

□  Bishop — The  day  Christ  died — i6r,  AFB 

□  1  Bloch — Tony  of  the  ghost  towns — 3r,  APH 

□  Brooks — Days  of  the  phoenix — 7r,  AFB 
Q]  2  Brown — The  silver  nutmeg — 3r,  APH 
Q  Buck — The  good  earth — i4r,  AFB 

Q  3Cavanah — Two  loves  for  Jenny  Lind — 6r,  APH 
Q  Chesterton — St.  Francis  of  Assisi — 5r,  AFB 
Q  Clarke — The  making  of  a  moon — jr,  AFB 
Q  4  Comfort  &  Annixter — The  runner — 5r,  APH 

Q  Daniel-Rops — The  hook  of  books;  the  story  of  the  Old  Testament — 6r,  APH 
1  Daniel-Rops — The  book  of  life ;  the  story  of  the  New  Testament — 6r,  APH 
Q  Dumas — The  man  in  the  iron  mask — i5r,  AFB 
r"|  Elston — Last  stage  to  Aspen — 7r,  APH 

□  Ferber — Cimarron — i2r,  AFB 
Ferber — Show  boat — i3r,  AFB 

□  Finney — Is  this  my  love — yr,  APH 

□  6  Frost — Fireworks  for  Windy  Foot — 4r,  APH 

□  Griffin — Out  of  darkness — lr,  AFB 

Q  2  Haywood — Betsy's  busy  summer — 3r,  APH 
Q  Head — Fair  with  rain — rye,  AFB 

□  Hilton — Lost  horizon — 8r,  AFB 

□  ijagendorf — The  priceless  cats — 3r,  APH 

□  6  Jagendorf  &  Tillhagen — The  gypsies'  fiddle — 4r,  APH 
|  |  Kimbrough — Water,  water  everywhere — i3r,  APH 

Q  Lewis — The  horse  and  his  boy — 6r,  APH 

□  London — White  Fang — 8r,  APH 
|  [  3Miers — Rebel's  roost — 4r,  APH 

□  Perelman — The  road  to  Miltown — lor,  AFB 


□  Platt — The  river  of  life — i§r,  AFB 

|~1  Putnam — Cast  off  the  darkness — lor,  AFB 

□  Richter — The  lady — 5r,  AFB 

I  |  5  Sawyer — The  enchanted  schoolhouse — ^r,  APH 

□  Shaw — Pygmalion — 6r,  AFB 

□  6 Sorensen— Miracles  on  Maple  Hill— 6 r,  APH 

□  4Treece — Vikings  dawn — 5r,  APH 

□  West — To  see  the  dream — igr,  AFB 

□  Ellery  Queen’s  Mystery  Magazine — November  and  December  1957,  APH 
I  I  Reader’s  Digest — November  and  December  1957,  APH 


NOTES  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6:  Corresponding  superior  figures  indicate  titles 
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NEW  TALKING  BOOKS 

The  following  Talking  Books ,  recently  recorded  for  the  Library  of  Congress,  may  now 
be  borrowed  from  your  regular  distributing  library.  They  were  recorded  by  the  following 
organizations,  designated  with  each  entry  by  initials: 

AFB — American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  New  York,  New  York. 

APH — American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  Louisville,  Kentucky. 


RNIB — Royal  National  Institute  for  the 

RELIGION 

Marshall,  Peter 

Mr.  Jones,  meet  the  Master.  Revell,  1950. 

Read  by  Paul  Clark.  APH,  1957*  re¬ 
recorded.  5r. 

A  collection  of  the  sermons  and  prayers 
of  the  late  Peter  Marshall,  drawn  from 
his  years  in  the  pulpit  of  Washington’s  his¬ 
toric  New  York  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church 
and  as  chaplain  of  the  U.  S.  Senate.  This 
book,  which  conveys  something  of  Dr.  Mar¬ 
shall’s  rugged,  forceful  personality,  is  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  people  in  all  walks  of  life 
whom  he  preferred  to  call  “Mr.  Jones.’’ 


Blind,  London,  England. 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

Berle,  Adolf  Augustus 

Tides  of  crisis.  Reynal,  1957.  Read  by 
John  Cannon.  AFB,  1957.  i4r. 

Reviewed  on  page  13. 

USEFUL  ARTS 

Ben’Ary,  Ruth 

Touch  typing  in  ten  lessons.  Grosset, 
1945.  Read  by  William  Lazar.  APH,  1957, 
re-recorded.  6r. 

A  home-study  course  with  complete  in¬ 
structions  in  the  fundamentals  of  touch 
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under  the  Act  of  March  3,  1839. 
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typewriting  and  introducing  the  basic  com¬ 
binations  method. 

LITERATURE 

Thoreau,  Henry  David 

The  Maine  zuoods.  Houghton,  1893.  Read 
by  George  Walsh.  APH,  1957,  re-recorded, 
nr. 

The  nineteen-century  author-naturalist's 
sketches  of  expeditions  with  the  Indians 
among  the  rivers  and  hills  of  Maine.  It  is 
“full  of  strange  doings  of  the  Indians  who 
talk  with  the  musquashes  (muskrats)  as  with 
friends,  or  the  varied  panorama  of  nature 
and  the  picturesque  lives  of  the  busy  lum¬ 
bermen  and  the  hardy  pioneers.”  The  book 
was  first  published  in  1864. 

Thoreau,  Henry  David 

Walden.  Macmillan,  1929.  Read  by  Paul 
Clark.  APH,  1957,  re-recorded.  i2r. 

An  autobiographic  narrative  of  the  years, 
from  1845  to  1847,  when  Thoreau  retired 
from  the  world  to  live  in  seclusion  on  the 
shores  of  Walden  Pond,  near  Concord, 
Massachusetts  This  is  a  record  of  his  ex¬ 
periences  in  tilling  his  soil,  in  subsisting  on 
the  plainest  food,  and  in  spending  his  lei¬ 
sure  observing  nature,  botanizing,  reading 
and  meditation. 

HISTORY 

Polo,  Marco 

The  travels  of  Marco  Polo.  Fine  Editions 
Press,  1956.  Read  by  Noel  Leslie.  AFB, 
1957,  rb-recorded.  i2r. 

Classic  record  of  the  Venetian  merchant’s 
adventures  traveling  in  Asia  nearly  seven 
centuries  ago  in  the  service  of  the  Emperor 
of  China.  On  his  return  home  after  more 
than  twenty  years  he  was  captured  in  the 
struggle  between  Venice  and  Genoa,  and 
dictated  to  a  fellow-prisoner  the  book  that 
brought  to  Europe,  on  the  eve  of  the  Ren¬ 
aissance,  virtually  the  first  reliable  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  continent  of  Asia. 

SCHOENBRUN,  DAVID 

As  France  goes.  Harper,  1957.  Read  by 
Kermit  Murdock.  AFB,  1957.  i5r. 

A  broad  and  illuminating  survey  of  con¬ 
temporary  France  by  a  noted  news  corre¬ 


spondent  who  has  lived  there  for  ten  years. 
In  a  book  full  of  vitality  and  shrewd  com¬ 
ment,  the  author  brings  to  light  crucial 
events  and  personalities  of  past  and  present, 
the  political  forces  now  at  work,  and  some 
fascinating  insights  into  the  French  people 
— their  manners,  mores,  and  paradoxical 
patterns  of  behavior. 

BIOGRAPHY 

Bakeless,  John 

Background  to  glory.  Lippincott,  1957. 

Read  by  George  Walsh.  APH,  1957.  i5r. 

A  graphic  biography  of  the  conqueror  of 
the  Old  Northwest,  George  Rogers  Clark, 
who  fought  for  and  secured  what  was  then 
the  vast  wilderness  between  the  Alleghenies 
and  the  Mississippi.  The  author,  who  has 
also  been  a  reporter,  lecturer,  soldier,  editor 
and  college  professor,  brings  a  sure  mastery 
of  his  material  and  a  compelling  sense  of 
urgency  to  the  story  of  the  small  wars  for 
huge  stakes  that  blazed  the  history  of  the 
region. 

Barnes,  Eric  Wollencott 

The  man  who  lived  twice.  Scribner,  1956. 

Read  by  John  Knight.  AFB,  1957.  2ir. 

A  fascinating  biography  of  the  play¬ 
wright,  Edward  Sheldon,  whose  professional 
success  was  surpassed  by  his  spiritual  con¬ 
quest  of  physical  disability.  A  brilliant 
young  figure  in  the  theatrical  worlds  of  New 
York,  London  and  Paris,  Sheldon  was  crip¬ 
pled  by  arthritis  in  his  early  thirties,  and  lay 
blind  and  motionless  for  more  than  twenty 
years.  The  story  of  his  bedridden  life  is  a 
document  of  courage,  endurance,  and  the 
triumph  of  the  human  spirit. 

Burgess,  Alan 

The  small  woman.  Dutton,  1957.  Read 

by  Joyce  Johnston.  APH,  1957.  gr. 

The  remarkable  story  of  Gladys  Aylward, 
a  dedicated  Englishwoman  whose  mission¬ 
ary  work  in  war-ravaged  China  made  her 
a  legend  in  her  own  lifetime.  Without 
help  or  backing,  the  former  London  par¬ 
lormaid  managed  to  cross  Siberia  alone 
into  a  life  of  extraordinary  danger  and 
achievement,  returning  to  England  after 
her  health  collapsed.  This  book  is  a  quiet 
tribute  to  an  indestructible  spirit. 
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Hacker,  Louis  Morton 

Alexander  Hamilton  in  the  American 
tradition.  McGraw,  1957.  Read  by  John 
Cannon.  AFB,  1957.  nr. 

A  stimulating,  highly  informed  appraisal 
of  Hamilton's  career,  character  and  con¬ 
victions  on  the  critical  questions  of  his 
day,  which  the  author  suggests  parallel 
many  difficulties  of  the  present.  Contrast¬ 
ing  the  Federalist's  theories  with  those  of 
his  contemporaries,  notably  Jefferson,  the 
historian  concludes  that  Hamilton  was  a 
practical  realist  in  the  affairs  of  govern¬ 
ment  and  finance. 

Mehta,  Ved 

Face  to  face.  Little,  1957.  Read  by  Alex¬ 
ander  Scourby.  AFB,  1957.  i3r. 

Autobiography  of  a  young  blind  Hindu 
who,  after  struggling  courageously  for  in¬ 
dependence  and  schooling  in  his  own 
country,  came  alone  to  America  at  the 
age  of  fifteen  to  attend  the  Arkansas  School 
for  the  Blind,  and  recently  graduated  from 
Pomona  College.  In  this  book  he  describes 
growing  up  in  a  cultured  Hindu  family, 
the  terror  of  the  Moslem-Hindu  riots  dur¬ 
ing  Indian  partition,  and  his  perceptive 
impressions  of  the  U.  S. 

Skinner,  Cornelia  Otis 
Family  circle.  Houghton,  1948.  Read  by 
Dale  Carter.  APH,  1957,  re-recorded. 
i2r. 

A  warmhearted  chronicle  of  a  famous 
theatrical  family.  These  reminiscences, 
which  cover  the  author's  early  years  up  to 
her  first  Broadway  appearance,  reveal  the 
Skinners  as  a  lively  and  affectionate  fam¬ 
ily  with  a  highly  developed  sense  of  hu¬ 
mor,  and  also  reflect  the  colorful  years  of 
yesterday's  theater. 

FICTION 

Aldrich,  Bess  Streeter 

A  white  bird  flying.  Appleton,  1931. 
Read  by  Terry  Sales.  APH,  1957,  re¬ 
recorded.  9r. 

The  story  of  Laura  Deal,  youngest 
grandchild  of  Abbie  Deal,  the  pioneer 
mother  of  A  Lantern  in  her  Hand  (TBT 
Jan.  1957).  Laura  is  a  sensitive,  talented 
child  who,  like  her  grandmother,  must 


choose  between  love  and  a  career.  Through 
her  school  days  and  at  her  moment  of 
great  decision,  Laura  feels  the  spirit  of 
Abbie  guiding  her. 

Austen,  Jane 

Emma.  Houghton,  1957.  Read  by  Car¬ 
men  Mathews.  AFB,  1957,  re-recorded. 
2ir. 

The  author’s  constant  delight  in  human 
absurdities  is  evident  throughout  this 
novel  about  a  young  lady  who,  finding 
life  dull,  turns  her  energies  to  match-mak¬ 
ing.  The  gradual  evolution  of  her  better 
self  in  Emma  and  her  discovery  that  she 
herself  is  in  love  are  extremely  interesting, 
and  the  novel,  for  all  its  simplicity,  is 
rich  in  humor  and  in  portraiture  of  char¬ 
acter.  It  was  first  published  in  1815. 

Buckmaster,  Henrietta,  pseud.  See 
Henkle,  Henrietta. 

Disney,  Doris  Miles 

Method  in  madness.  Doubleday,  1957* 
Read  by  Jim  Van  Sickle.  APH,  1957.  7r. 

Detective  story.  Norman  Carroll  had  al¬ 
ways  prevented  his  stepdaughter  from 
visiting  her  mother,  who  had  been  con¬ 
fined  as  a  mental  case  since  the  year  after 
her  second  marriage.  Behind  it  all  was  a 
drama  of  greed,  revealed  and  checkmated 
after  a  skillful  investigation. 

Douglas,  Lloyd  Cassel 

Green  light.  Houghton,  1935*  Read  by 
Jim  Van  Sickle.  APH,  1957,  re-recorded. 
i2r. 

Novel  by  the  American  clergyman  and 
best-selling  author  about  a  group  of  people 
drawn  together  in  their  search  for  a  way  to 
happiness.  The  central  figure  is  a  young 
surgeon  who  sacrifices  his  professional  stand¬ 
ing  to  save  his  superior. 

Fenwick,  Elizabeth 

Poor  Harriet.  Harper,  1957*  Road  by 
John  Brewster.  AFB,  1957*  6r. 

Mystery  story.  In  New  York  to  sell  a 
diamond  bracelet  for  her  boss’s  wife,  Mari¬ 
anne  finds  herself  plunged  into  the  night¬ 
mare  of  a  hidden  past  which  included  some 
very  odd  people.  An  unusual,  oddly  fetch¬ 
ing  novel  of  suspense  and  character. 
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Glasgow,  Ellen 

Barren  ground.  Doubleday,  1925.  Read 

by  Dale  Carter.  APH,  1957.  i8r. 

This  novel,  by  an  author  noted  for  her 
studies  of  social  change  and  contrasting  so¬ 
cial  classes  in  the  South,  has  been  described 
as  “The  first  realistic  novel  that  has  ever 
been  written  of  Virginia,  or  for  that  matter, 
of  the  South.  Miss  Glasgow  has  got  away 
from  old  mammies’  tales,  and  ...  has  drawn 
on  life,  not  on  scenery  or  sentiment,  for 
her  material." 

Glasgow,  Ellen 

In  this  our  life.  Harcourt,  1941*  Read  by 

Burt  Blackwell.  APH,  1957,  re-recorded. 

15r- 

Pulitzer  Prize  novel  dealing  with  the 
chasm  which  separates  the  generations,  and 
the  manifestations  of  kinship  among  de¬ 
cayed  aristocrats  in  a  Southern  city.  The 
central  figure  is  a  father  who  has  given  all 
the  years  of  his  life  to  the  service  of  others. 
On  the  verge  of  finding  freedom  for  him¬ 
self,  he  is  caught  again  on  the  turning 
wheel  of  fate. 

Henkle,  Henrietta 

And  walk  in  love.  Random  House,  1956. 

Read  by  William  Gladden.  APH,  1957. 

19r- 

A  fine  interpretation  of  the  life  and  per¬ 
sonality  of  St.  Paul,  based  on  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles  and  the  Pauline  epistles.  A 
glimpse  of  the  boy  Saul,  dominated  by  a 
sternly  moralistic  grandfather  but  drawn  to 
his  gentle,  kindly  father,  foreshadows  the 
manhood  and  mission  of  Paul  the  Apostle, 
exponent  and  champion  of  a  Christianity 
that  subordinated  the  letter  of  the  law  to 
the  spirit  of  love  that  exemplified  Jesus. 

Housepian,  Marjorie 

A  houseful  of  love.  Random  House,  1957. 

Read  by  Helen  Shields.  AFB,  1957.  8r. 

An  episodic  novel  about  a  large  family  of 
Armenian-Americans,  whose  principal  cen¬ 
ter  is  the  restaurant  of  Uncle  Pousant  in 
New  York  City.  In  hilarious  scenes,  often 
touched  with  pathos,  the  author  combines 
the  richness  of  adult  insight  with  the  in¬ 
nocence  and  love  of  the  first-generation 
child  who  tells  the  story,  and  the  result  is  a 
charming  and  interesting  book. 


Hudson,  William  Henry 
Green  mansions.  Knopf,  1916.  Read  by 
Livingston  Gilbert.  APH,  1957,  re-re¬ 
corded.  9r. 

A  romance  of  the  tropical  forest  based  on 
the  naturalist-author’s  extensive  travels  in 
South  America.  A  young  man,  seeking  to 
unravel  the  mystery  of  a  strange  bird- 
woman  he  discovers  in  the  forest,  passes 
through  extreme  peril  of  body  and  soul. 
This  is  generally  considered  the  author’s 
greatest  book,  noted  for  the  extreme  beauty 
of  its  descriptive  passages. 

Locke,  Charles  O. 

The  hell  bent  kid.  Norton,  1957.  Read  by 
Jim  Van  Sickle.  APH,  1957.  5r. 

Set  in  the  Southwest  of  the  Eighties,  this 
is  the  story  of  a  very  young  man  trapped  by 
one  fateful  act  into  a  sequence  of  violence 
foreign  to  his  nature.  A  memorable  depar¬ 
ture  from  the  accepted  pattern  of  the  West¬ 
ern  story,  with  its  vital  drama,  its  study  of 
character  and  human  beings  in  conflict,  and 
its  picture  of  the  years  when  cattle  men 
ruled  private  kingdoms  in  West  Texas  and 
the  New  Mexico  territory. 

Nordhoff,  Charles  &  Hall,  James  Norman 
Mutiny  on  the  Bounty.  Little,  1932.  Read 
by  Donald  Madden.  AFB,  10*7,  re-re¬ 
corded.  i3r. 

Famous  novel  about  the  voyage  of  the 
H.M.S.  Bounty  from  England  to  Tahiti 
under  the  harsh  rule  of  Lieutenant  Bligh, 
whose  tyranny  brought  about  mutiny  and 
revenge.  Based  on  one  of  the  most  extra¬ 
ordinary  episodes  in  the  annals  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Navy,  the  book  follows  the  mutineers 
seeking  refuge  after  refuge  in  the  island 
kingdom,  and  the  fate  of  the  captured  men. 

Packer,  Joy 

The  moon  by  night.  Lippincott,  1957. 
Read  by  Terry  Sales.  APH,  1957.  nr. 

A  well-paced  adventure-romance  about 
an  English  nurse  in  South  Africa.  When 
Alice  Lang  left  England  she  expected  to 
marry  Andrew  Miller,  game  warden  at 
Velabe,  but  during  her  harrowing  journey 
into  the  wild-life  preserve,  she  is  increas¬ 
ingly  attracted  to  Andrew’s  younger  brother. 
The  novel  gains  much  from  the  author's 
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knowledge  and  love  of  the  bushveld,  native 
people,  customs  and  traditions. 

JUVENILE  FICTION 

Farjeon,  Eleanor 

The  little  hookroom.  Oxford,  1955.  Read 
by  Terry  Sales.  APH,  1957.  8r. 

A  treasury  of  short  stories  selected  by  the 
author  from  her  full  store  of  writing  for 
children,  and  fashioned  after  the  memory 
of  her  own  childhood  delight — a  bookroom 


where  all  sorts  of  odds  and  ends  were 
stored.  A  distinguished  book,  characterized 
by  invention,  humor  and  kindliness.  For 
ages  6-13  and  family  sharing. 

Lewis,  Clive  Staples 

The  silver  chair.  Macmillan,  1953.  Read 
by  Milton  Metz.  APH,  1957.  6r. 

In  this  suspenseful  tale  of  the  mythical 
land  of  Narnia,  two  schoolmates  are  sent 
on  a  mission  which,  after  many  adventures, 
they  accomplish  successfully.  An  imagina¬ 
tive  book,  for  ages  10-14. 


REVIEW 

Out  of  the  Stormy  Present, 
a  Chance  for  a  Century  of  Peace 


TIDES  OF  CRISIS.  By  Adolf  A.  Berle,  Jr. 

New  York:  Reynal  &  Co.  $4 

By  Erwin  D.  Canham 
(From  the  New  York  Times  Book  Review, 

May  1957) 

Out  of  the  many  careers  of  Adolf  A. 
Berle  Jr. — youthful  genius,  lawyer,  diplo¬ 
mat,  teacher,  authority  on  the  corporation, 
philosopher,  foundation  executive — has 
come  this  lucid  and  hopeful  analysis  of  the 
world  in  which  we  live. 

Mr.  Berle  may  be  a  kind  of  idealist,  but 
he  has  never  been  starry-eyed.  A  cool  and 
penetrating  view  of  things  as  they  are  and 
much  expertness  in  the  art  of  the  possible 
have  always  marked  his  career.  Yet  he  con¬ 
cludes  in  this  study:  “Repetition  of  the 
world  struggles  which  wracked  the  first  half 
of  our  century  is  avoidable  in  the  foresee¬ 
able  future.  Opportunity  does  exist  for  a 
century  of  peace  (imperfect  and  broken  in 
limited  areas  but,  still,  generally  peace) 
more  soundly  based  even  than  that  of  the 
Victorian  Age.” 

He  is  not  a  special  pleader,  basing  his 
hopes  on  some  particular  panacea.  After 
the  soberest  survey  of  the  past  and  present 

Mr.  Canham  is  editor  of  The  Christian 
Science  Monitor. 


place  of  the  United  States  in  the  world,  he 
calls  upon  us  to  do  three  things  in  our  for¬ 
eign  relations:  to  proclaim  and  exemplify 
more  clearly  to  the  world  the  ideas  and 
forces  dedicated  to  individual  freedom  that 
the  United  States  represents,  to  change  our 
international  economic  policy  from  one  of 
“aid"  to  one  of  building  an  appropriate 
economic  community,  and  to  develop  a 
military  organization  in  conjunction  with 
other  nations,  capable  of  defending  the 
community  that  emerges  from  the  first  two 
forces. 

The  Soviet  Union,  the  author  points  out, 
does  have  its  own  version  of  these  three 
points:  a  kind  of  philosophical  base,  an 
economic  complex  and  a  supranational 
military  system.  In  none  of  these  respects 
does  it  equal  the  still  unrealized  potential 
of  the  free  world.  And  he  points  to  the 
elements  of  change,  some  perhaps  irreversi¬ 
ble,  that  are  appearing  in  the  Soviet  system 
and  among  the  satellites.  Of  the  satellites 
he  writes,  “It  appears  not  to  be  true  that 
acquiescence  in  the  Communist  imperial 
system  is  due  to  conviction;  rather  it  is 
due  merely  to  the  fact  that  the  Soviet 
armies  have  overmastering  force." 

Mr.  Berle  brings  to  this  book  his  long¬ 
standing  knowledge  of  the  importance  of 
Latin  America  to  the  United  States,  his  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  changes  that  have  taken 
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place  in  American  capitalism,  and  his  acute 
sensitivity  to  the  philosophical  nature  of 
the  twentieth-century  crisis. 

He  was  among  the  young  men  who 
served  on  Woodrow  Wilson’s  staff  at  the 
Versailles  Conference  following  World 
War  I.  He  helped  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
to  organize  his  Administration  and  served 
within  it  until  after  World  War  II.  He 
collaborated  in  the  first  and  still  authorita¬ 
tive  study  of  the  modem  corporation.  To¬ 
day,  very  active  in  private  legal  and  busi¬ 
ness  affairs  and  in  teaching,  he  brings 
uniquely  rich  experience  to  bear  on  the 
problems  of  the  time. 

Thus  the  author's  chapter,  “Battle  of 
the  Past  Against  the  Future,"  is  one  of  the 
most  impelling  in  his  book.  We  are  living 
with  ghosts,  he  says.  They  are  the  ghosts 
of  Karl  Marx  and  the  Paris  communards 
fighting  the  ghosts  of  Jean  Jacques  Rous¬ 
seau  and  the  English  liberals.  They  are  the 
ghosts  of  Ivan  the  Terrible  and  Peter  the 
Great  and  the  dead  Lenin  struggling  with 
the  ghosts  of  British,  French  and  German 
statesmen-philosophers  whose  ideas  were 
great  in  their  time  but  are  now  left  behind. 

“All  the  ghosts  have  organized  armies  of 
conscripts,"  he  continues,  “living  conscripts 
of  outworn  ideas  with  little  reality  today. 
What  are  they?"  He  identifies  six  ghostly 
armies  of  concepts:  Capitalism,  Commu¬ 
nism,  Nationalism,  Imperialism,  Race  Su¬ 
periority,  Spiritual  Supremacy.  Each,  he 
says,  has  played  its  sometimes  useful  and 
honorable  role  in  history,  but  they  are  not 
the  ideas  of  the  future. 

Capitalism  is  changing,  nowhere  more 
than  in  the  United  States.  It  has  become 
“merely  a  way  of  getting  things  done  .  .  . 
and  ultimately  responsible  to  public  opin¬ 
ion."  Through  the  growth  of  labor  pension 
funds  alone,  he  remarks,  “industry  is  rap¬ 
idly  socializing  itself."  Capitalism  today,  he 
concludes,  “is  not  a  philosophy  for  which 
to  fight  and  die.  It  is  a  tool,  and  a  great 
tool,  to  be  used  or  laid  aside  as  the  genius 
of  any  people  directs." 

Communism,  he  continues,  is  today  “a 
means  of  dividing  and  enslaving  thought 
and  will.  It  should  go  back  to  its  historical 


cemetery."  Nationalism,  however  great  and 
continuing  its  cultural  and  ideological  sig¬ 
nificance,  no  longer  has  the  ability  to  main¬ 
tain  national  life — to  feed  and  clothe  and 
house  its  people  as  they  desire,  or  to  wage 
war  successfully  or  protect  people  from 
war.  Imperialism,  too,  after  making  its 
great  contribution  of  order  to  peoples,  is 
passing,  but  leaves  an  unfilled  place  in  the 
life  of  nations.  A  new  twentieth-century 
instrument  must  take  its  place.  The  ghost 
of  race  superiority  is  readily  and  con¬ 
temptuously  dismissed.  As  for  the  sixth 
ghost,  Spiritual  Supremacy,  he  omits  direct 
argument,  affirming  that  there  can  be  no 
spiritual  monopoly. 

And  what  is  the  “free  world  revolution 
of  the  twentieth  century"?  It  is:  “Free 
minds  of  free  men  and  women  acting 
through  free  nations,  working  in  a  frame¬ 
work  of  universal  order  permitting  them 
to  attain  and  use  the  resources  of  the 
twentieth  century." 

Much  of  this  book,  then,  is  a  sober  and 
factual  rationalization  of  the  twentieth-cen¬ 
tury  revolution.  Mr.  Berle  affirms  that  the 
greatest  element  of  stark  security  is  that 
no  general  staff  today  can  advise  its  politi¬ 
cal  leaders  that  war  can  lead  to  certain 
victory.  Coupled  with  this  fact  is  the  tech¬ 
nical  possibility  of  producing  enough  goods 
to  meet  the  needs  of  everyone,  and  the 
capacity  of  utilizing  the  century’s  superb 
communications  devices  to  say  anything  to 
anyone  who  is  willing  to  listen. 

The  author  is  not  ringing  in  the  millen¬ 
nium.  He  recognizes  the  many  possibilities 
of  failure.  And  yet  his  judgment  is  that 
“we  are  in  one  of  those  occasions  in  history 
permitting  a  new  approach  to  the  problems 
of  peoples."  To  any  reader  seeking  an  in¬ 
formed  and  careful  survey  of  the  recent 
past,  focused  toward  this  era  of  new  oppor¬ 
tunity,  this  book  is  a  stimulating  guide. 
That  so  experienced  an  author  should 
reach  such  a  hopeful  conclusion  is  a  re¬ 
markable  augury.  The  intellectuals  of  Eu¬ 
rope  have  not  reached  this  point.  Nor  have 
many  other  Americans.  But  perhaps,  in  the 
stalemate  time  of  fission  and  fusion,  Mr. 
Berle  is  an  authentic  prophet. 
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RELIGION 

Morton,  Henry  C.  V. 

Women  of  the  Bible,  Dodd,  1941.  Read 
by  Teny'  Sales.  APH,  1957.  4r. 

Short  sketches  of  twenty-four  of  the 
women  of  the  Bible,  showing  them  to  be 
rich  human  characters.  H.  V.  Morton  paints 
these  women  against  the  customs  of  their 
land,  while  at  the  same  time  showing  their 
at-homeness  in  all  times  and  places. 

Oursler,  Fulton 

The  greatest  book  ever  written.  Double¬ 
day,  1951.  Read  by  George  Walsh.  APH, 
1957,  re-recorded.  ipr. 

The  Old  Testament  rewritten  in  narra¬ 


tive  form.  A  companion  volume  to  The 
Greatest  Story  Ever  Told  (Available  as 
talking  book).  The  author  tells  the  stories 
about  Adam  and  Eve,  Abraham,  Moses, 
David  and  all  the  rest  with  appealing  sim¬ 
plicity.  He  is  primarily  interested  in  the 
story,  and  historical  problems  and  moral 
judgments  are  avoided. 

Williams,  Albert  N. 

The  book  by  my  side.  Duell,  1951.  Read 
by  Paul  Clark.  APH,  1957,  re-recorded. 
i4r. 

The  story  of  the  sixty-six  books  of  the 
Bible:  their  authorship,  their  historical 
setting,  how  they  were  collected,  their  con- 
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tent,  and  their  religious  meaning;  with  an 
introduction  by  Henry  Sloane  Coffin. 

USEFUL  ARTS 

Saturday  Review  home  hook  of  recorded 
music  and  sound  reproduction,  by  Ed¬ 
ward  Tatnall  Canby  and  others,  edited 
by  Irving  Kolodin.  Prentice-Hall,  1956. 
Read  by  Kermit  Murdock.  AFB,  1957. 
i5r. 

A  complete  book  on  Hi-Fi  by  three  un¬ 
disputed  authorities  in  this  field.  Edward 
Tatnall  Canby  discusses  “The  Record  from 
Studio  to  Store";  C.  G.  Burke’s  section  on 
“Home  Reproduction  and  How  to  Improve 
It”  gives  the  latest  information. 

LITERATURE 

Hamilton,  Edith 

The  echo  of  Greece.  Norton,  1957.  Read 
by  Alexander  Scourby.  AFB,  1957*  6r. 

An  interpretative  essay  on  the  Greek 
way  of  life  during  the  fourth  century,  B.C. 
It  deals  particularly  with  the  political  phi¬ 
losophies  of  Greek  teachers  and  leaders — 
Isocrates,  Plato,  Aristotle,  Demosthenes, 
and  Alexander  the  Great.  Edith  Hamilton 
brings  these  figures  vividly  to  life,  not  only 
placing  them  in  relation  to  their  own  times, 
but  also  conveying  their  meaning  for  our 
world  today. 

Untermeyer,  Louis,  ed. 

Selections  from  The  Book  of  living  verse. 
Harcourt,  1932.  Read  by  various  readers, 
including  Alexander  Scourby,  John 
Brewster,  Ian  Martin,  Norman  Rose, 
Bramwell  Fletcher,  Ethel  Everett.  AFB, 
i958-  9r- 

Selections  specially  chosen  by  the  editor 
include  English  ballads,  Shakespearian 
sonnets,  and  selections  from  Milton,  Burns, 
Coleridge,  Shelley,  Tennyson,  Browning, 
Emerson,  Whitman,  Dickinson,  Sandburg, 
Eliot,  and  others. 

HISTORY 

American  Heritage  Reader.  American  Heri¬ 
tage  Publishing  Co.,  1956.  Read  by  John 
Cannon.  AFB,  1958.  gr. 

An  anthology  of  articles  from  American 


Heritage,  a  magazine  of  history  in  book 
form  published  six  times  a  year.  These  side¬ 
lights  on  history  express  the  faith  of  the 
editors  that  “our  heritage  is  best  under¬ 
stood  by  a  study  of  the  things  that  the  or¬ 
dinary  folk  of  America  have  done  and 
thought  and  dreamed  since  first  they  began 
to  live  here.” 

Dowdey,  Clifford 

The  great  plantation.  Rinehart,  1957. 

Read  by  Karl  Weber.  AFB,  1957.  14T. 

Through  the  individual  story  of  one  of 
Virginia’s  oldest  and  greatest  plantations 
and  planter  families,  Mr.  Dowdey  has  told 
the  complete  story  of  the  rise,  Golden  Age, 
and  decline  of  Virginia’s  plantation  society. 
Benjamin  Harrison  V,  signer  of  the  Decla¬ 
ration  of  Independence,  represented  the 
high-water  mark  of  both  the  family  and 
society  which  produced  him,  and  he  stands 
out  both  as  an  individual  and  as  a  symbol. 

Dufek,  George  John 

Operation  deepfreeze.  Harcourt,  1957. 

Read  by  Jim  Van  Sickle.  APH,  1957.  7r. 

The  story  of  the  most  extensive  polar  ex¬ 
pedition  in  history,  written  by  the  man 
who  commanded  it.  Task  Force  43  is  part 
of  the  carefully  planned  operation  by 
twelve  nations  to  open  the  frozen  frontier 
of  the  world’s  last  continent  during  the  In¬ 
ternational  Geophysical  Year. 

Michener,  James  A.  and  Day,  A.  Grove 

Rascals  in  paradise.  Doubleday,  1957. 

Read  by  Burt  Blackwell.  APH,  1957.  i6r. 

This  book  chronicles  ten  historical  ex¬ 
amples — from  the  16th  century  down  to  the 
present — of  nine  men  and  one  woman  who 
sought  fulfillment  and  profit  in  the  broad 
Pacific.  For  all  who  like  true  tales  of  high 
adventure. 

Pratt,  Fletcher 

Compact  history  of  the  United  States 

Navy.  Hawthorne  Books,  1957.  Read  by 

Paul  Clark.  APH,  1957.  i3r. 

A  famous  naval  historian  tells  how  the 
United  States  Navy  began,  what  it  has 
been,  and  what  it  is  today.  It  is  also  a  story 
of  the  ships  and  the  sailors  who  man  them. 
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Slocum,  Capt.  Joshua 

Sailing  alone  around  the  world.  Dover, 

1956.  Read  by  Ian  Martin.  AFB,  1957. 

9r* 

Captain  Slocum’s  own  story  of  his  cir¬ 
cumnavigation  of  the  globe  in  the  Spray ,  a 
yawl  he  had  reclaimed  and  fitted  out  him¬ 
self.  The  46,000  mile  voyage  was  the  first 
in  history  to  be  accomplished  single- 
handed. 

Sullivan,  Walter 

Quest  for  a  continent.  McGraw,  1957. 

Read  by  George  Walsh.  APH,  1958.  i5r. 

From  his  own  observation  on  three  ex¬ 
peditions,  Walter  Sullivan,  New  York 
Times  correspondent,  brings  the  fascina¬ 
ting  ice-locked  world  of  Antarctica  to  life. 
He  tells  of  the  heroic  pioneers  who  risked 
their  lives  braving  the  dangers  of  the  un¬ 
known  on  this  mysterious  continent. 

TRAVEL 

Morton,  Henry  C.  V. 

A  traveller  in  Rome.  Dodd,  1957.  Read 
by  Alexander  Scourby.  AFB,  1957.  2or. 

The  latest  addition  to  H.  V.  Morton's 
long  list  of  travel  books.  As  the  reader  is 
taken  through  the  great  historic  sites  of 
Rome,  the  author  reconstructs  the  past  and 
interprets  the  country's  people  and  history. 
The  book  is  a  good  companion  for  a  tour, 
whether  made  by  armchair  or  actually  in 
Rome. 

BIOGRAPHY 

De  La  Roche,  Mazo 

Ringing  the  changes.  Little,  1957.  Read 

by  Dale  Carter.  APH,  1957.  i^r. 

An  autobiography  of  the  Canadian 
woman  who  created  the  Jalna  series — a 
story  as  fascinating  as  any  in  her  great  saga 
of  the  beloved  Whiteoak  clan.  We  glimpse 
her  Victorian  family — part  Irish,  part  Eng¬ 
lish,  part  French — and  her  assorted  aunts, 
uncles,  grandparents,  as  well  as  her  adored 
cousin  Caroline.  Most  important  is  the 
author’s  own  interesting  personality  and 
serene  attitude  toward  life. 


Farwell,  Byron 

The  man  who  presumed.  Holt,  1957. 
Read  by  John  Brewster.  AFB,  1958.  i7r. 

When  Henry  M.  Stanley  found  Dr.  Liv¬ 
ingstone  in  the  heart  of  Africa,  he  said  the 
well-known  words,  “Dr.  Livingstone,  I  pre¬ 
sume?”  This  biography  of  Stanley,  the  ex¬ 
plorer,  tells  how  he  founded  the  Congo 
Free  State,  discovered  the  true  source  of 
the  Nile,  and  traced  the  mysterious  Congo 
River  from  the  heart  of  Africa  to  its  mouth. 

Gilbreth,  Frank  B.,  Jr.,  &  Carey,  Ernes¬ 
tine  Gilbreth. 

Cheaper  by  the  dozen.  Crowell,  1948. 
Read  by  William  Gladden.  APH,  1957. 

7r- 

The  story  of  what  it  was  like  to  be  raised 
in  the  household  of  an  efficiency  expert 
with  twelve  children.  A  gay  and  light¬ 
hearted  book  of  happy  family  life. 

Warinner,  Emily  V. 

Voyager  to  destiny.  Bobb,  1956.  Read  by 
Livingston  Gilbert.  APH,  1957.  8r. 

The  strange  true  story  of  a  man  who 
changed  worlds  twice.  First  as  a  Japanese 
fisherboy  he  was  rescued  at  sea  by  an 
American  whaler  and  brought  to  Massachu¬ 
setts.  After  learning  Western  ways  and  pros¬ 
pering  here,  he  decided  to  return  to  Japan, 
which  meant  a  complete  change  of  status 
and  possible  execution. 

FICTION 

Brace,  Gerald  Warner. 

The  World  of  Carrick’s  Cove.  Norton, 
1957.  Read  by  Ralph  Bell.  AFB,  1958. 
i4r. 

A  delightful  novel  in  the  form  of  a 
memoir  written  by  82-year-old  Ben  Carrick 
about  life  Down  East  many  years  ago.  In 
those  days  no  boat  had  a  motor  of  any  kind 
in  it,  no  house  had  power  in  it,  and  the 
best  help  a  man  could  have  was  a  pair  of 
oxen.  Every  place  where  folks  lived  was 
like  a  separate  little  country  that  supported 
itself  and  tended  to  its  own  business. 

Bradbury,  Ray 

Dandelion  wine.  Doubleday,  1957.  Read 
by  Norman  Rose.  AFB,  1957.  8r. 

Neither  a  novel  nor  a  collection  of  short 
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stories,  Dandelion  wine  evokes  the  spirit 
of  summer  1928  in  Green  Town,  Illinois. 
Here  are  all  the  wonderful  sights,  sounds, 
and  smells  of  that  season.  No  other  writer 
since  Mark  Twain  has  caught  the  vitality 
and  innocence  of  small-town  American 
youth  with  as  fine  and  mature  a  percep¬ 
tion  as  Ray  Bradbury’s.  Mostly  the  story 
belongs  to  Paul  and  Tom  Douglas,  ten  and 
twelve,  who  live  the  season  with  all  the 
reverence  and  bounce  that  boys  have  for 
this  world. 

Clemens,  Samuel  Langhorne  (Mark 
Twain  pseud.) 

The  mysterious  stranger  and  other  stories. 
Harper,  1922.  Read  by  Jim  Van  Sickle. 
APH,  1957,  re-recorded.  9r. 

The  title  story  is  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  of  Mark  Twain’s  works.  The  other 
stories  run  the  gamut  of  his  humorous 
moods  and  include  some  of  the  funniest 
stories  he  ever  wrote.  Contents  include 
Horse’s  Tale ,  Extract  from  Captain  Storm- 
field’s  Visit  to  Heaven,  My  Platonic  Sweet¬ 
heart,  and  Hunting  the  Deceitful  Turkey. 

Douglas,  Lloyd  C. 

Magnificent  obsession.  Houghton,  1929. 
Read  by  Burt  Blackwell.  APH,  1957,  re¬ 
recorded.  tor. 

The  story  of  how  Dr.  Hudson’s  secret 
formula  for  success  was  put  into  practice 
by  a  young  man  who  became  his  successor 
as  a  brain-specialist.  He  succeeds  miracu¬ 
lously  and  makes  a  famous  surgical  inven¬ 
tion  with  which  he  is  able  to  save  the  life 
of  the  woman  he  loves. 

Fuller,  Iola 

The  guilded  torch.  Putnam,  1957.  Read 
by  Livingston  Gilbert.  APH,  1957.  i5r. 

Historical  novel  about  twin  brothers, 
members  of  the  French  nobility,  who 
joined  La  Salle  on  his  explorations  in 
America,  which  ended  in  the  discovery  of 
the  Mississippi. 

Glidden,  Jonathan  H.  (Peter  Dawson, 
pseud.) 

Man  on  the  Buckskin.  Dodd,  1956.  Read 
by  Jim  Van  Sickle.  APH,  1957.  6r. 

Western  story  of  a  man's  fight  to  redeem 
his  name.  Peter  Dawson  had  been  framed 


for  holding  up  a  stage,  crippling  one  man 
and  killing  another.  Now  that  he  had  a 
governor’s  pardon,  he  was  in  search  of  the 
men  who  had  done  the  violence. 

Hemingway,  Ernest 

A  Farewell  to  arms.  Scribners,  1929.  Read 
by  Alexander  Scourby.  AFB,  1957.  lor. 

The  romance  between  an  English  nurse 
and  an  American  ambulance  driver  on  the 
Italian  front.  A  moving  love  story  and  one 
of  the  best-known  novels  depicting  the 
tragedy  and  destruction  of  World  War  I. 

Hemingway,  Ernest 

For  whom  the  bell  tolls.  Scribners,  1940. 
Read  by  Norman  Rose.  AFB,  1958.  2or. 

Story  of  an  American  volunteer  in  the 
Spanish  Civil  War.  One  of  Hemingway's 
best  books  about  love  and  courage  in  the 
face  of  death.  A  powerful,  uplifting  book, 
full  of  beautiful  prose. 

Jackson,  Helen  Hunt 

Ramona.  Grosset  edition  (first  published 
in  1884).  Read  by  Livingston  Gilbert. 
APH,  1957.  i6r. 

A  romance  of  southern  California.  The 
heroine,  Ramona,  of  mixed  Scotch  and 
Indian  blood  is  brought  up  by  a  Spanish 
Senora  and  jealously  loved  by  her  foster 
brother.  She,  however,  regards  him  with  no 
more  than  sisterly  affection  and  finally 
elopes  with  a  young  Indian. 

Kennedy,  Lucy 

Mr.  Audubon’s  Lucy.  Crown,  1957.  Read 
by  Terry  Sales.  APH,  1957*  *3r- 

A  novelized  biography  which  tells  the 
love  story  of  John  James  Audubon  and 
Lucy  Bakewell  whom  he  married.  It  is  con¬ 
stant  to  the  spirit  if  not  the  letter  of  the 
truth  and  gives  us  a  portrait  of  an  under¬ 
standing  and  loving  woman  whose  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  work  of  her  husband  was 
great. 

Lee,  C.  Y. 

The  flower  drum  song.  Farrar,  1957- 
Read  by  William  Gladden.  APH,  1957. 
lor. 

A  novel  of  San  Francisco’s  Chinatown 
and  the  two  sons  of  old  Master  Wang. 
Wang  San,  thirteen,  has  almost  forgotten 
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his  Chinese.  Bat  the  elder  son,  Wang  Ta 
must  reconcile  the  ideas  of  his  patriarchal 
father  with  the  new  world  he  finds  in  the 
university  and  in  medical  school. 

Marshall,  Bruce 

The  world,  the  flesh  and  Father  Smith. 
Houghton,  1945.  Read  by  Jim  Van 
Sickle.  APH,  1957.  8r. 

A  novel  of  Catholic  clerical  life  with  con¬ 
tagious  humor,  warm  characterization  and 
a  whimsical  awareness  of  human  weak¬ 
nesses.  The  sincere  faith  of  the  little  priest 
warms  the  heart. 

Neill,  Robert 

Hangman's  cliff.  Doubleday,  1956.  Read 
by  Jim  Van  Sickle.  APH,  1957.  i2r. 

Historical  novel  of  England  in  the  1780’s. 
Captain  William  Appleton  and  his  daugh¬ 
ter  Margaret  go  to  live  in  a  cottage  left  by 
a  deceased  relative  on  the  Channel  coast. 
There  they  become  involved  with  smug¬ 
gling  and  a  murder. 

Roy,  Gabrielle 

Street  of  riches.  Harcourt,  1957.  Read 
by  Kay  Parker.  AFB,  1958.  8r. 

The  street  stretched  through  thickets  of 
wild  rose  down  to  the  trolley  tracks  that 
gave  access  to  the  busy  frontier  life  of 
Manitoba  Province.  Among  those  who 
lived  there  was  the  girl  who  tells  this  story, 
affectionately  known  as  Petite  Mis£re.  The 

Juvenile 

SOCIAL  SCIENCE — CUSTOMS 

Bishop,  Claire  Huchet,  ed. 

Happy  Christmas.  Stephen  Daye,  1956. 
Read  by  Burt  Blackwell.  APH,  1957.  6r. 

An  anthology  of  stories,  poems,  carols, 
a  short  play,  and  lists  of  records  and  repro¬ 
ductions  of  paintings,  all  suitable  for  the 
Christmas  season.  Enjoyable  and  useful  for 
all  ages. 

HISTORY 

Eifert,  Virginia  S. 

Mississippi  calling.  Dodd,  1957.  Read  by 
George  Walsh.  APH,  1957.  9r. 


ok  Topics 

adventures  of  her  family  and  neighbors  are 
numerous  and  they  reveal  the  inestimable 
riches  of  the  human  heart. 

Sandoz,  Mari 

The  horsecatcher.  Westminster  Press, 
1957.  Read  by  Jim  Van  Sickle.  APH, 
1957-  7*- 

The  theme  of  this  novel  of  Indian  life 
is  Young  Elk’s  struggle  to  be  himself,  a 
nonwarrior  in  a  warrior’s  tribe.  The  In¬ 
dian  is  portrayed  with  dignity  and  unusual 
insight  into  his  way  of  life.  The  book  will 
provide  rich  and  rewarding  reading  not 
only  for  older  teens  but  also  for  grownups 
with  a  taste  for  uncomplicated  goodness. 

Thane,  Elswyth 

Homing.  Duell,  1957.  Read  by  Dale 
Carter.  APH,  1957.  lor. 

The  latest  addition  to  the  author’s  Wil¬ 
liamsburg  series  of  novels  about  the  Day- 
Sprague  families.  This  one  is  set  largely  in 
England,  during  the  years  1938  to  1941, 
although  it  opens  and  closes  in  Williams¬ 
burg,  Virginia. 

Trollope,  Anthony 

Framley  parsonage.  Dutton,  Everyman’s 
Library  (first  published  in  1861).  Read 
by  Livingston  Gilbert.  APH,  1957.  2ir. 

Novel  in  the  Barchester  series  by  the 
English  novelist  wrho  portrayed  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  politics  and  the  atmosphere  of  English 
mid-Victorian  life  in  country  towns. 

Books 

The  author  knows  almost  every  mile 
of  this  magnificent  river,  which  she  has 
brought  to  life  through  the  experiences  of 
the  people  who  have  made  its  history.  The 
book  will  be  enjoyed  by  older  boys  and 
girls  and  their  parents. 

BIOGRAPHY 

Baker,  Nina  Brown 
Juan  Ponce  de  Leon.  Knopf,  1957.  Read 
by  George  Walsh.  APH,  1957.  gr.  (In 
same  container:  Graham,  Clara  Barton) 

The  great  Spanish  explorer  comes  alive 
in  this  pleasing  biography.  For  ages  8-12. 
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Boyd,  Thomas  Alvin 
Professional  amateur.  Dutton,  1957.  Read 
by  Paul  Clark.  APH,  1957.  8r. 

Biography  of  Charles  Franklin  Kettering, 
inventor,  humanitarian,  philanthropist,  and 
philosopher,  who  was  head  of  General 
Motors’  Central  Research  Laboratory  for 
twenty-seven  years.  The  writer  is  well  qual¬ 
ified  to  tell  the  story  of  this  great  American 
because  he  has  been  associated  with  him  in 
research  work  for  many  years. 

Brown,  Pamela  Beatrice 
Louisa.  Crowell,  1957.  Read  by  Dale 
Carter.  APH,  1957.  5r. 

Biography  of  Louisa  May  Alcott  from  the 
age  of  two  until  she  began  writing  Little 
Women  (TBT  Sept.  1953).  Many  family 
scenes  and  details  give  a  wonderfully  hu¬ 
man  picture  of  the  Alcotts  and  their  un¬ 
usual  way  of  life. 

Eaton,  Jeanette 

The  story  of  Eleanor  Roosevelt.  Morrow, 

1956.  Read  by  Dale  Carter.  APH,  1957. 
8r. 

Jeanette  Eaton  tells  the  absorbing  story 
of  this  unselfish  woman  who,  with  extra¬ 
ordinary  self-discipline,  moved  from  peri¬ 
ods  of  loneliness,  timidity,  and  self-doubt 
to  eminent  places  as  wife  of  a  governor, 
wife  of  a  President,  and  in  her  own  right 
an  international  leader  for  peace. 

Graham,  Alberta  Powell 

Clara  Barton,  Red  Cross  pioneer.  Abing¬ 
don,  1956.  Read  by  Dale  Carter.  APH, 

1957.  2T.  (In  same  container:  Baker,  Juan 
Ponce  de  Leon ) 

Mrs.  Powell  has  written  another  bio¬ 
graphy  in  her  Makers  of  America  series 
(Christopher  Columbus,  TBT  Nov.  1954; 
La  Salle,  TBT  Sept.  1955).  The  courage 
and  altruism  of  Clara  Barton  make  a  fas¬ 
cinating  story  for  third  and  fourth  graders. 

FICTION 

Harnett,  Cynthia 

Stars  of  fortune.  Putnam,  1953.  Read  by 
Burt  Blackwell.  APH,  1957.  7r. 

An  historical  novel  which  recreates  fam¬ 
ily  life  in  Sulgrave  Manor,  England,  the 
home  of  George  Washington's  ancestors. 


American  boys  and  gills  will  like  the  sus¬ 
pense  and  adventure. 

Hazeltine,  Alice  I.,  comp. 

Red  man,  white  man.  Lothrop,  1957. 
Read  by  Jim  Van  Sickle.  APH,  1958.  lor. 

An  anthology  of  legends  and  tales  about 
the  American  Indians.  Tribal  customs,  re¬ 
ligious  beliefs,  the  white  man's  invasion, 
warfare,  and  brotherhood  among  various 
tribes  are  included.  For  upper  junior  high. 

Lewis,  Clive  Staples 

The  magician' s  nephew.  Macmillan, 
1955.  Read  by  Milton  Metz.  APH,  1957. 

5r- 

In  this  sixth  book  in  the  series  of  stories 
about  the  strange  land  of  Narnia  (Several 
available  as  talking  books),  a  little  boy  and 
girl  from  Victorian  England  wander  into 
the  Wood  Between  the  Worlds  and  witness 
the  beginnings  of  Narnia.  There  are  magic 
happenings  on  every  page  of  this  book  that 
will  delight  old  and  young  lovers  of  fairy 
tales.  The  Narnia  books  need  not  be  read 
in  sequence  and  this  one  is  a  good  starting 
point. 

Ogilvie,  Elisabeth 

Blueberry  summer.  McGraw,  1956.  Read 
by  Terry  Sales.  APH,  1957.  5r. 

This  romance  for  young  girls  is  fun  and 
fast  moving  with  a  salty  Maine  atmosphere. 
A  wonderful  story  by  a  gifted  author  about 
a  sixteen-year-old’s  most  important  summer. 

Spykman,  E.  C. 

Wild  angel.  Harcourt,  1957.  Read  by 
William  Gladden.  APH,  1957.  6r. 

A  sequel  to  the  author’s  A  Lemon  and  a 
Star.  The  four  Cares  children,  now  a  year 
older,  still  continue  to  make  things  lively 
for  themselves  and  the  neighbors.  The 
point  of  view  is  that  of  intelligent  children 
filled  with  righteous  indignation  against 
this  illogical  world  of  adults.  For  grades  5-8. 

Stolz,  Mary 

Because  of  Madeline.  Harper,  1957.  Read 
by  Terry  Sales.  APH,  1957.  6r. 

This  novel  for  older  girls  traces  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  Madeline,  daughter  of  a  cleaning 
woman,  on  the  lives  of  the  young  people 
around  her.  It  is  a  sensitive  picture  of  sub- 
deb  life  in  a  New  York  City  private  school. 
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IN  THIS  ISSUE 

TO  THE  READER: 

Talking  Books  are  available  only  from  your  regular  distributing  library  for  the  blind. 
Check  the  titles  you  wish  to  borrow,  detach  the  list  and  mail  it  to  your  Talking  Book 
Library — not  to  the  Foundation,  nor  to  the  American  Printing  House.  For  additional 
titles  consult  your  Catalog  of  Talking  Books  for  the  Blind,  1934-1948;  Cumulative  Sup¬ 
plements  for  1948-1953;  1954-1956;  and  1957. 

□  American  heritage  reader — 9r,  AFB 

□  *Baker — Juan  Ponce  de  Leon — 3r,  APH 

□  Bishop — Happy  Christmas — 6r,  APH 

□  Boyd — Professional  amateur — 8r,  APH 

□  Brace — The  world  of  Carrick’s  Cove — 14T,  AFB 

□  Bradbury — Dandelion  wine — 8r,  AFB 

□  Brown — Louisa — 5r,  APH 

□  Clemens — The  mysterious  stranger  and  other  stories — 9r,  APH 

□  De  La  Roche — Ringing  the  changes — i3r,  APH 

□  Douglas — Magnificent  obsession — lor,  APH 

□  Dowdey — The  great  plantation — i4r,  AFB 

□  Dufek — Operation  deepfreeze — 7r,  APH 

□  Eaton — The  story  of  Eleanor  Roosevelt — 8r,  APH 

□  Eifert — Mississippi  calling — gr,  APH 

□  Farwell — The  man  who  presumed — i7r,  AFB 

□  Fuller — The  guilded  torch — i5r,  APH 

□  Gilbreth — Cheaper  by  the  dozen — 7r,  APH 

□  Glidden — Man  on  the  buckskin — 6r,  APH 

□  *Graham — Clara  Barton,  Red  Cross  pioneer — 2r,  APH 

□  Hamilton — The  echo  of  Greece — 6r,  AFB 

□  Harnett — Stars  of  fortune — 7r,  APH 

□  Hazeltine — Red  man,  white  man — lor,  APH 

□  Hemingway — A  farewell  to  arms — lor,  AFB 

□  Hemingway — For  whom  the  bell  tolls — 2or,  AFB 

□  Jackson — Ramona — i6r,  APH 

□  Kennedy — Mr.  Audubon's  Lucy — i3r,  APH 

□  Lee — The  flower  drum  song — lor,  APH 

□  Lewis — The  magician’s  nephew — 5r,  APH 

□  Marshall — The  world,  the  flesh  and  Father  Smith — 8r,  APH 

□  Michener  and  Day — Rascals  in  paradise — i6r,  APH 

□  Morton — A  traveller  in  Rome — 2or,  AFB 

□  Morton — Women  of  the  Bible — 4r,  APH 

□  Neill — Hangman’ s  cliff — i2r,  APH 

□  Ogilvie — Blueberry  summer — 5r,  APH 

□  Oursler — The  greatest  book  ever  written — igr,  APH 

□  Pratt — Compact  history  of  the  United  States  Navy — i3r,  APH 


□  Slocum — Sailijig  alone  around  the  world — gr,  AFB 

□  Sullivan — Quest  for  a  continent — 151*,  APH 

□  Roy — Street  of  riches — 8r,  AFB 

□  Sandoz — The  horsecatcher — 71-,  APH 

□  Saturday  Review  home  book  of  recorded  music  and  sound  reproduction — 15^  AFB 

□  Spykman — Wild  angel — 6r,  APH 

□  Stolz — Because  of  Madeline — 6r,  APH 

□  Thane — Homing — lor,  APH 

□  Trollope — Framley  parsonage — 2ir,  APH 

□  Untermeyer — Selections  from  The  Book  of  living  verse — gr,  AFB 

□  Warinner — Voyager  to  destiny — 8r,  APH 

□  Williams — The  book  by  my  side — i4r,  APH 

*  To  be  distributed  together  in  one  container 
Dear  Librarian:  I  would  like  to  borrow  the  titles  checked  on  this  list: 
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NEW  TALKING  BOOKS 

The  following  Talking  Books ,  recently  recorded  for  the  Library  of  Congress ,  may  now 
be  borrowed  from  your  regular  distributing  library.  They  were  recorded  by  the  following 
organizations ,  designated  with  each  entry  by  initials : 

AFB — American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  New  York,  New  York. 

APH _ American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  Louisville,  Kentucky. 


SOCIAL  SCIENCE 

Djilas,  Millovan 

The  new  class:  an  analysis  of  the  Com - 
munist  system.  Praeger,  1957.  Read  by 
Livingston  Gilbert.  APH,  1958.  8r. 

Reviewed  in  this  issue. 

SCIENCE 

Barker,  Will 

Familiar  animals  of  America.  Harper, 
1956.  Read  by  Robert  Donley.  AEB, 
1958.  nr. 

Short,  easy-to-read  accounts  of  fifty-two 
common  land-dwelling  animals  that  the 
general  reader  can  expect  to  see  around  his 
home  or  on  his  travels.  It  tells  how  each 
of  these  familiar  animals  lives,  what  it  eats, 
what  kind  of  a  home  it  occupies,  the  mat¬ 
ing  habits,  and  the  way  it  rears  its  young. 


Long,  William  J. 

Wings  of  the  forest.  Doubleday,  1957. 
Read  by  Alexander  Scourby.  AFB,  1958. 

9r- 

Quiet  nature  stories  of  birds  which  Dr. 
Long  observed  in  New  England  and  Can¬ 
ada.  In  this  book  you  can  meet  the  oriole, 
the  loon,  the  blue  jay,  the  eagle,  and  many 
other  birds — and  you  can  recapture  the 
sounds,  sights,  and  smells  of  the  wilderness. 
It  is  a  book  of  beauty  and  deep  understand¬ 
ing. 

USEFUL  ARTS 

Wilson,  Neill  C.  &  Taylor,  Frank  J. 

The  earth  changers.  Doubleday,  1957. 
Read  by  William  Gladden.  APH,  1958. 
lor. 

An  account  of  the  exploits  of  the  heavy 
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construction  industry  and  the  adventurous 
men  who  are  building  dams,  bridging 
chasms,  and  girding  the  world  with  pipe 
lines.  The  story  begins  in  the  1930’s  with 
the  building  of  the  Hoover  Dam  and  con¬ 
tinues  with  the  challenges  of  San  Francisco’s 
Golden  Gate  and  Bay  bridges,  and  the  in¬ 
numerable  tunnels,  bridges,  and  roads  of 
today.  The  book  also  discusses  American 
engineering  skill  in  foreign  countries. 

LITERATURE 

Coward,  Noel 

Tonight  at  8:30.  French,  1935.  Read  by 
Bramwell  Fletcher.  AFB,  1958.  8r. 

A  group  of  plays  in  which  Noel  Coward 
and  Gertrude  Lawrence  appeared  in  Lon¬ 
don  in  1935  and  in  New  York  in  1936. 
The  six  plays  recorded  are:  Ways  and 
Means,  Still  Life,  Red  Peppers,  The  As¬ 
tonished  Heart,  Family  Album,  and  Fumed 
Oak.  Bramwell  Fletcher,  the  reader,  has 
also  toured  the  United  States  in  these  plays. 

Highet,  Gilbert 

Talents  and  geniuses;  the  pleasures  of 
appreciation.  Oxford,  1957.  Read  by  the 
author  and  Alexander  Scourby.  AFB, 
1958.  i3r. 

A  collection  of  essays  based  upon  the  au¬ 
thor’s  radio  talks.  Dr.  Highet’s  keen  obser¬ 
vations  illuminate  new  aspects  of  familiar 
subjects  under  the  headings  “Music  and 
Art,”  “Characters,”  and  “Writing  and 
Reading.”  The  essays  not  only  convey  in¬ 
formation  about  many  aspects  of  life,  litera¬ 
ture,  and  art,  but  also  give  the  reader  a 
glimpse  of  a  charming  man  of  intellectual 
tastes  and  opinions. 

Poe,  Edgar  Allan 

Poe's  short  stories.  Harcourt,  1927.  Read 
by  Burt  Blackwell.  APH,  1958.  23r. 

These  short  stories  of  one  of  the  most 
important  authors  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  deal  chiefly  with  mystery,  horror,  and 
crime.  They  are  considered  to  be  important 
forerunners  of  the  typical  detective  story  of 
the  twentieth  century. 

Sandburg,  Carl 

The  Sandburg  range.  Harcourt,  1953. 


Read  by  Clifford  Carpenter.  AFB,  1958. 

22r. 

A  representative  selection  from  the  en¬ 
tire  work  of  one  of  America’s  most  beloved 
writers.  Includes  poems,  children’s  stories, 
selections  from  the  Lincoln  biographies 
and  from  one  of  the  author’s  novels  as  well 
as  an  autobiographical  sketch.  The  record¬ 
ing  also  includes  five  folk  songs  played 
with  guitar  accompaniment  by  Tom  Glazer. 

Thurber,  James 

Alarms  and  diversions.  Harper,  1957. 

Read  by  Alexander  Scourby.  AFB,  1958. 

i4r. 

Selections  from  Thurber's  work  over  the 
last  twenty  years.  None  of  his  work  resem¬ 
bles  anyone  else's;  all  of  it  bears  the  im¬ 
print  of  his  own  originality.  “If  my  other 
books  are  lost  or  burned,”  he  has  said,  “this 
one  will  represent  well  enough  what  I 
have  been  up  to  since  I  came  of  age, 
roughly  about  twenty  years  ago.” 

HISTORY 

Fleming,  Peter 

Operation  sea  lion.  Simon  &  Schuster, 

1957.  Read  by  Paul  Clark.  APH,  1958. 
i3r- 

An  account  of  the  projected  invasion  of 
England  in  1940 — the  German  preparations 
and  the  British  counter-measures.  Mr. 
Fleming  writes  of  the  days  when  Britons 
knew  that  they  were  in  dire  peril  although 
they  could  not  quite  bring  themselves  to 
believe  that  there  ever  could  be  so  unheard 
of  a  thing  as  an  invasion.  The  book  is 
scholarly,  yet  lively,  often  touched  with 
irony  and  wry  humor. 

Swan  berg,  W.  A. 

First  blood:  the  story  of  Fort  Sumter. 

Scribner’s,  1957.  Read  by  John  Brewster. 

AFB,  1958.  i4r. 

A  vivid  story  of  the  plight  of  the  tiny 
garrison  at  Sumter  during  1 860-6 1  and  the 
background  in  Washington  under  Buchan¬ 
an’s  administration.  These  amazing  epi¬ 
sodes  in  American  history  help  one  to  un¬ 
derstand  how  the  fires  of  secession  were 
kindled. 
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West,  Richard  S.,  Jr. 

Mr.  Lincoln’s  Navy.  Longmans,  1957. 
Read  by  Kermit  Murdock.  AFB,  1958. 
131:. 

The  history  of  the  Union  navy  from  its 
very  small  beginnings  during  the  Civil  war 
to  the  end  of  that  war  when  the  ships  num¬ 
bered  nearly  six  hundred  and  fifty.  It  tells 
of  the  blockade  of  the  Confederacy,  the 
control  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  Yankee  commerce  on  the  high  seas. 

BIOGRAPHY 

Baruch,  Bernard  M. 

Baruch:  my  own  story.  Holt,  1957.  Read 
by  John  Cannon.  AFB,  1958.  i2r. 

The  first  volume  of  a  two-volume  auto¬ 
biography  of  the  well-known  American  fin¬ 
ancier  and  philanthropist,  Bernard  M.  Ba¬ 
ruch.  He  was  an  office  boy  at  nineteen,  a 
Wall  Street  partner  at  twenty-five,  and  a 
millionaire  before  he  was  thirty-five.  But 
this  was  only  the  beginning  of  a  still 
greater  career  as  trusted  counselor  of  Presi¬ 
dents,  advisor  on  social  and  economic  re¬ 
forms,  and  statesman.  Mr.  Baruch  analyzes 
his  personal  philosophy  and  shows  how  it 
helped  him  solve  the  many  problems  that 
confronted  him  in  his  public  life. 

Brickhill,  Paul 

Reach  for  the  sky.  Norton,  1954.  Read 
by  Norman  Shelley.  Sound  Recording 
Committee,  London,  1955.  2$r. 

Biography  of  Douglas  Bader,  who  lost 
both  legs  in  an  air  crash  but  learned  to 
walk  again  and  became  a  top  ace  in  the 
Battle  of  Britain.  Brickhill,  himself  a  pilot, 
writes  vividly  of  Bader’s  courageous  fight 
against  his  handicap  and  of  his  brilliant 
flying. 

Landon,  Margaret 

Anna  and  the  King  of  Siam.  Day,  1944. 
Read  by  Noel  Leslie.  AFB,  1958,  re¬ 
recorded.  lgr. 

Story  of  Anna  Leonowens,  a  young  Welsh 
widow,  who  in  1862  was  hired  by  the  King 
of  Siam  to  teach  English  to  his  many  chil¬ 
dren.  It  is  a  fascinating  contrast  between 
the  king’s  absolute  power  and  the  power 
of  Anna  herself  as  she  struggled  to  incul¬ 
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cate  some  learning  and  Western  ideals.  As 
a  biography  it  has  unusual  charm  and  hu¬ 
mor. 

Teale,  Edwin  Way 

Dune  hoy.  Dodd,  1943.  Read  by  Donald 
Madden.  AFB,  1958.  8r. 

Autobiography  of  an  American  naturalist, 
describing  principally  his  youthful  days. 
His  happiest  times  were  the  long  summer 
vacations  spent  on  his  grandfather's  farm 
in  the  dune  country  of  Indiana  where  he 
first  learned  to  love  the  out-of-doors.  Mr. 
Teale’s  books  are  filled  with  the  zest  for 
adventure  and  a  contagious  enthusiasm  for 
the  wonders  and  beauty  of  the  natural 
world. 

FICTION 

Chase,  Mary  Ellen 

The  edge  of  darkness.  Norton,  1957. 
Read  by  Ethel  Everett.  AFB,  1958.  8r. 

One  of  America’s  most-loved  authors, 
Mary  Ellen  Chase,  has  written  the  story  of 
a  day  in  a  fishing  village  in  a  cove  in  north¬ 
ern  Maine.  It  was  the  day  of  the  funeral  of 
old  Sarah  Holt,  and  suddenly  all  the  men 
and  women  who  had  known  her  came  to 
see  their  lives  in  new  ways. 

Costain,  Thomas  B. 

Below  the  Salt.  Doubleday,  1957.  Read 
by  John  Brewster.  AFB,  1958.  22r. 

Historical  romance  about  England  in  the 
days  of  King  John.  It  combines  the  charm 
of  a  modern  love  idyl  with  a  well-researched 
background  of  twelfth  century  England 
and  a  convincing  picture  of  the  events  that 
led  up  to  the  Magna  Charta. 

Dana,  Richard  Henry 

Two  years  before  the  mast.  Modem  Li¬ 
brary  edition.  Read  by  Barry  Doig.  AFB, 
1958,  re-recorded.  i9r. 

This  book  has  been  revered  as  as  master¬ 
piece  of  the  literature  of  the  sea  for  more 
than  a  century.  It  is  the  story  of  a  voyage 
around  Cape  Horn  before  the  days  of 
steam. 

Goudge,  Elizabeth 

The  white  witch.  Coward-McCann,  1958. 
Read  by  Helen  Shields.  AFB,  1958.  i8r. 
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An  historical  novel  of  England  during 
the  reign  of  Charles  I.  Among  the  chief 
characters  is  the  beautiful  part  gypsy,  Fro- 
niga,  the  white  witch,  whose  power  for 
good  runs  through  the  whole  of  the  story. 
Although  there  is  plenty  of  action  and  sus¬ 
pense  amid  the  violence  of  civil  war,  much 
of  the  book's  charm  lies  in  the  quiet  de¬ 
tails  of  English  country  life. 

Hitchens,  Bert  and  Dolores 
End  of  the  line.  Doubleday,  1957.  Read 
by  Karl  Weber.  AFB,  1958.  8r. 

A  story  of  mystery  and  suspense  involv¬ 
ing  a  train  wreck  in  California.  The  wreck 
had  almost  been  forgotten  until  the  con¬ 
ductor  returned  from  Mexico  where  he  had 
been  throwing  around  a  lot  of  money. 
Could  it  be  black-mail  money? 

Le  May,  Alan 

The  unfor given.  Harper,  1957.  Read  by 
Karl  Weber.  AFB,  1958.  gr. 

An  historical  novel  based  on  the  lives  of 
the  cattle  drivers  of  the  Texas  Panhandle 
in  the  1870’s.  It  tells  the  story  of  real  peo¬ 
ple,  settlers  who  sometimes  wondered  why 
they  stayed,  but  who  would  never  leave  a 
country  they  had  grown  to  love,  and  a  life 
they  could  truly  call  their  own. 

Stolz,  Mary 

The  day  and  the  way  we  met.  Harper. 
1956.  Read  by  Terry  Hayes  Sales.  APH, 
1958.  8r. 

A  novel  of  adolescence  in  which  seven¬ 
teen-year-old  Julie  is  forced  by  the  marriage 
of  her  older  sister  Morgan  to  assume  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  motherless  Connor  fam¬ 
ily.  Julie  gradually  emerges  from  her  self¬ 
absorption  with  a  solid  appraisal  of  herself 
and  her  relationship  with  family  and 
friends. 

Stolz,  Mary 

Good-by  my  shadow.  Harper,  1957.  Rea<i 
by  Terry  Hayes  Sales.  APH,  1958.  5r. 

The  story  of  one  girl’s  adolescence,  which 
is  universal  in  impact  and  meaning.  The 
problems  facing  fifteen-year-old  Barbara 
Perry  are  those  which  all  young  girls  will 
recognize.  Only  as  her  understanding  of 
herself  and  others  grows  is  she  able  to  as¬ 
sume  her  rightful  place  in  the  world. 


Wilson,  Dorothy  Clarke 

The  gifts.  McGraw,  1957.  Read  by  Noel 
Leslie.  AFB,  1958.  i$r. 

A  novel  of  the  boyhood  of  Jesus,  center¬ 
ing  around  his  twelfth  birthday  when  the 
gifts  of  gold,  frankincense,  and  myrrh  have 
been  given  away  to  help  others.  We  see 
Jesus  as  he  begins  to  comprehend  the  true 
meaning  of  life  and  reaches  out  to  God 
for  help  in  finding  his  unknown  destiny. 


JUVENILE  NON-FICTION 

De  Selincourt,  Aubrey 

Odysseus  the  wanderer.  Criterion  Books, 
1956.  Read  by  Milton  Metz.  APH,  1958. 
5r.  (In  same  container:  Lawson,  The 
great  wheel.) 

A  retelling  of  the  story  of  Homer’s  Od¬ 
yssey  which  preserves  much  of  the  flavor  of 
the  original  story.  It  begins  with  the  hero's 
boyhood  and  continues  with  the  marriage 
of  Helen  of  Menelaus,  Odysseus'  marriage 
to  Penelope,  the  Trojan  War,  the  wander¬ 
ing  years,  and  the  return  home.  An  excel¬ 
lent  introduction  to  Homer.  Ages  10-14. 

Haycroft,  Molly  Costain 

Queen  Victoria.  Messner,  1956.  Read  by 
Dale  Carter.  APH,  1958.  5r. 

This  biography  of  Victoria  emphasizes 
her  personal  life  and  romance  with  Prince 
Albert.  The  author  is  frank  about  her  sub¬ 
ject’s  faults  as  well  as  her  greatness,  so  that 
the  queen  emerges  as  a  real  woman.  Ages 
11-15. 

Lisitzky,  Genevieve  H. 

Four  ways  of  being  human.  Viking,  1956. 
Read  by  George  Walsh.  APH,  1958.  lor. 

An  introduction  to  anthropology,  con¬ 
sidering  four  primitive  tribes  and  the  fasci¬ 
nating,  diversified  ways  of  living  built  up 
by  each  one  of  them.  Miss  Lisitzky  discusses 
the  Semang  tribe  of  Malay  and  Siam,  the 
Polar  Eskimos,  the  Hopi  Indians,  and  the 
Maoris  of  the  far  Pacific.  Designed  for  high 
school  readers,  it  is  good  reading  for  all 
beginners  in  the  subject  and  will  awaken  a 
feeling  of  pride  in  the  human  race. 
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JUVENILE  FICTION 

Brink,  Carol  Ryrie 
Family  sabbatical.  Viking,  1956.  Read  by 
Dale  Carter.  APH,  1958.  8r. 

Father  has  been  given  sabbatical  leave 
from  the  university  to  study  and  write  and 
has  taken  his  whole  family  with  him  to 
France.  Everywhere  they  go  the  fun-loving 
Ridgeways  have  gay  and  original  adven¬ 
tures.  Children  who  love  family  stories  and 
especially  those  who  read  Family  Grand 
Stand  (TBT  July  1955)  will  welcome  this 
book.  Ages  8-12. 

Brown,  Palmer 

Beyond  the  pawpaw  trees.  Harper,  1954. 
Read  by  Dale  Carter.  APH,  1958.  2r.  (In 
same  container:  Haywood,  Eddie  makes 
music) 

A  fairy  tale  about  the  lavender-blue  day 
Anna  Lavinia  went  to  visit  her  aunt.  She 
took  a  gardenia  bush  as  a  present  for  her 
aunt,  a  carpetbag  containing  several  jars 
of  pawpaw  jelly,  and  Strawberry  the  cat. 
No  sooner  had  she  settled  on  the  train 
than  her  strange  adventures  began. 

Haywood,  Carolyn 

Eddie  makes  music.  Morrow.,  1957.  Read 
by  Jim  Van  Sickle.  APH,  1958.  gr.  (In 
same  container:  Brown,  Beyond  the  paw¬ 
paw  trees) 

Carolyn  Haywood's  Little  Eddie  books 
are  very  popular  with  children  ( Eddie  and 
His  Big  Deals ,  TBT  March  1957.)  This 
time  Eddie  is  lured  into  learning  to  play  a 
musical  instrument  so  he  can  be  in  the 
school  orchestra.  Ages  8-12. 

Helm,  Ruth 

Wonderful  good  neighbors.  Lippincott, 
1956.  Read  by  Livingston  Gilbert.  APH, 
1958.  4r.  (In  same  container:  Marriott, 
The  black  stone  knife) 

A  little  city  boy  goes  with  his  mother  and 
step-father  to  live  in  the  Amish  country  of 
Pennsylvania.  It  is  a  happy  picture  of  life 
among  the  Amish  and  of  the  boy's  adjust¬ 
ment  to  his  new  neighbors. 

Lawson,  Robert 

The  great  wheel.  Viking,  1957.  Read  by 
Jim  Van  Sickle.  APH,  1958.  4r.  (In  same 
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container:  De  Selincourt,  Odysseus  the 
wanderer) 

When  Conn  was  twelve  years  old  in  Ire¬ 
land,  his  aunt  read  his  fortune  from  tea 
leaves:  “Your  fortune  lies  to  the  West: 
keep  your  face  to  the  sunset  and  follow 
the  evening  star,  and  one  day  you'll  roll 
the  greatest  wheel  in  all  the  world.”  From 
the  true  story  of  the  Ferris  Wheel,  the  late 
Robert  Lawson  has  created  a  story  with 
people  and  situations  so  real  that  one  can¬ 
not  tell  where  fiction  ends  and  facts  be¬ 
gins.  Ages  10-16. 

Lewis,  Clive  Staples 

The  lion,  the  witch  and  the  wardrobe. 
Macmillan,  1950.  Read  by  Milton  Metz. 
APH,  1958.  4r. 

The  first  book  of  the  Narnia  series 
(others  available  as  talking  books)  by  a 
prominent  English  author.  While  spending 
a  holiday  on  an  old  English  estate,  four 
English  children  find  their  way  into  the 
mysterious  land  of  Narnia  through  the  back 
of  a  huge  wardrobe  in  one  of  the  spacious 
rooms.  They  have  strange  and  unexpected 
adventures  in  this  weird,  snow-covered 
country  peopled  with  fauns,  satyrs,  giants 
and  talking  animals.  Ages  8-11. 

Lewis,  Clive  Staples 
Prince  Caspian  and  the  return  to  Narnia. 
Macmillan,  1951.  Read  by  Milton  Metz. 
APH,  1958.  5r. 

A  sequel  to  The  Lion,  the  Witch  and  the 
Wardrobe.  When  the  four  children  revisit 
Narnia,  they  find  great  changes.  What  hap¬ 
pens  when  the  children  discover  an  evil 
king  in  power  and  how  they  try  to  help  the 
good  prince  Caspian  leads  to  exciting  ad¬ 
venture. 

Lewis,  Clive  Staples 

The  voyage  of  the  dawn  treader.  Mac¬ 
millan,  1952.  Read  by  Milton  Metz.  APH, 
1958.  6r. 

This  time  the  children  go  aboard  Prince 
Caspian's  ship  to  search  for  seven  noble¬ 
men  missing  from  Narnia.  They  sail 
through  transparent  seas,  past  islands  where 
bad  dreams  come  true,  and  just  escape  be¬ 
ing  destroyed  by  a  strange  sea  monster. 
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Marriott,  Alice  Lee 

The  black  stone  knife.  Crowell,  1957. 
Read  by  Jim  Van  Sickle.  APH,  1958.  4r. 
(In  same  container:  Helm,  Wonderful 
good  neighbors.) 

The  story  of  a  young  Indian  boy  who  ran 
away  to  join  his  brother  and  friends  on  a 
journey  to  find  the  place  where  summer 
lived.  At  first  they  were  angry  with  him  and 
he  had  to  prove  he  was  a  worthy  member 
of  the  tribe.  Ages  8-12. 

Montgomery,  Rutherford  G. 

Beaver  water.  World  Pub.,  1956.  Read 
by  William  Gladden.  APH,  1957.  4r.  (In 
same  container:  Montgomery,  The  golden 
stallion's  victory.) 

An  action-packed  adventure  story  about 
two  brothers  on  a  furtrapping  trip  in  the 
old  Northwest.  From  his  older  brother.  Jade 
learns  the  mountain  man's  ways  of  trap¬ 
ping,  skinning,  and  tanning  beaver.  He 
also  learns  to  be  self-sufficient  and  ready 


for  anything  along  the  lonely  trail.  Ages 
10-14. 

Montgomery,  Rutherford  G. 

The  golden  stallion's  victory.  Little,  1956. 

Read  by  William  Gladden.  APH,  1958. 

4r.  (In  same  container:  Montgomery, 

Beaver  water.) 

After  Charlie  caught  and  tamed  the  wild 
colt,  Golden  Boy,  he  looked  forward  to  a 
fine  summer.  But  it  turned  out  to  be  full 
of  adventure,  with  a  bear  hunt,  trouble 
with  a  neighboring  rancher,  and  a  new  girl 
from  the  East.  Ages  10-14. 

Weber,  Lenora  Mattingly 

Happy  birthday ,  dear  Beany.  Crowell, 

1957.  Read  by  Terry  Hayes  Sales.  APH, 

1958.  7r. 

Lenora  Weber  has  written  many  novels 
for  girls,  the  best  known  of  which  are  the 
stories  about  Beany  Malone,  a  lovable  teen¬ 
ager.  The  Malone  family  has  a  fondness 
for  helping  others  and  for  having  good 
times,  and  they  are  worth  meeting. 


COMMERCIAL  RECORDS 

The  Free  Library  of  Philadelphia,  Library  for  the  Blind 
17th  and  Spring  Garden  Streets,  Philadelphia  30,  Pa. 

The  following  commercial  records  are  available  to  blind  persons  living  anywhere  in 
the  United  States. 


Barzun,  Jacques 

The  care  and  feeding  of  the  mind.  lr. 

Baxter,  Frank  G. 

The  nature  of  poetry,  lr. 

Borror,  Donald  J. 

The  songs  of  insects.  ir. 

Burns,  Robert 

Songs  and  poems,  ir. 

Galder,  Ritchie 

Science  in  our  lives,  ir. 

Cowles,  Raymond  B. 

Sounds  of  a  South  African  homestead,  ir. 

Cummings,  E.  E. 

Poems  and  plays,  ir. 

Donne,  John 
Sermons,  ir. 


Eliot,  T.  S. 

Murder  in  the  cathedral.  2r. 

Greenhall,  Arthur  M. 

Sounds  of  animals,  ir. 

Halsman,  Phillippe 
Piccoli.  ir. 

Hutchins,  Robert  M. 

The  promise  of  education,  ir. 

Lindsay,  Vachel 

The  Congo  and  other  poems,  ir. 

Nash,  Ogden 
Poems,  ir. 

Longfellow,  Henry  Wadsworth 
The  song  of  Hiawatha,  ir. 

O’Casey,  Sean 
Juno  and  the  paycock.  zr. 
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Parker,  Dorothy  Stillwell,  Jerry 

An  informal  hour  with  Dorothy  Parker.  Bird  songs.  2r. 

IT. 

Russell,  Bertrand 
Notice  to  the  world  ir. 

Stein,  Gertrude 
Miscellaneous  works,  ir. 

Wilde,  Oscar 
Fairy  tales,  ir. 


Thomas,  Dylan 

A  child's  Christmas  in  Wales  and  other 
poems,  gr. 

Thomas,  Dylan 

Under  milk  wood ,  a  play  for  voices.  2r. 


TAPE  RECORDINGS 

The  Free  Library  of  Philadelphia,  Library  for  the  Blind 
17th  and  Spring  Garden  Streets,  Philadelphia  30,  Pa. 

The  titles  listed  below  have  been  recorded  on  magnetic  tape  and  operate  at  3 speed , 
dual  sound  tracks.  They  are  available  for  circulation  to  blind  persons  living  anywhere  in 
the  United  States. 


Aeschylus 

Prometheus  bound.  Dramatized  in  Eng¬ 
lish.  1  reel. 

Chaucer,  Geoffrey 

The  Canterbury  tales.  Selections  in  mod¬ 
ern  English  verse.  2  reels. 

Chekov,  Anton 

The  boor  and  the  proposal.  Dramatized. 
1  reel. 

Coleridge,  Samuel  Taylor 
Rime  of  the  ancient  mariner  and  Christo- 
bel.  1  reel. 

Donne,  John 
Poetry  and  prose.  1  reel. 

Freud,  Sigmund 

Civilization  and  its  discontents.  1  reel. 
Harte,  Bret 

The  luck  of  roaring  camp  and  Outcasts  of 
poker  flat.  1  reel. 

Irving,  Washington 

The  legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow.  1  reel. 

Jensen,  Jorgen 

Rockets  and  satellites.  1  reel. 


Keyhoe,  Donald 
Flying  saucers.  1  reel. 

Masters,  Edgar  Lee 
Spoon  River  anthology.  Selections.  1  reel. 

Oppenheimer,  J.  Robert 
Open  mind.  2  reels. 

Roe,  Anne 

The  making  of  a  scientist.  2  reels. 
Russell,  Bertrand 

The  impact  of  science  on  society.  2  reels. 
Sophocles 

Antigone.  Dramatized  in  English.  1  reel. 

Spaeth,  Sigmond 
At  home  with  music.  4  reels. 

Vaeth,  J.  Gordon 
200  miles  up.  3  reels. 

Virgil 

The  aeneid.  Commentary  and  readings 
in  Latin  and  English.  1  reel. 

Voltaire 

Candide.  1  reel. 
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TEXTBOOKS 

FROM  RECORDING  FOR  THE  BLIND ,  INC. 

Listed  below  are  educational  texts  which  have  recently  been  recorded  by  Recording 
for  the  Blind,  Inc.  These  books  are  recorded  on  small  discs  at  i6y3  rpm  suitable  for  the 
Model  D  talking  book  machine.  An  adapter  may  also  be  obtained  from  Recording  for  the 
Blind  for  55I/3  machines. 

To  borrow  any  of  these  books,  apply  either  to  the  library  in  which  a  book  is  located 
or  to  the  national  headquarters,  Recording  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  745  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York  22,  N.  Y. 

Frederick  Hi  Id  Branch 
Chicago  Public  Library 
4544  Lincoln  Avenue 
Chicago  25,  Illinois 


Camus,  Albert 

The  plague.  13  discs 

Christian  Brothers 

Living  with  Christ.  1 1  discs 

Hof  acker,  Erich  &  Jente,  Richard 

German  composition  and  conversation. 
15  discs 

Langer,  Suzanne  K. 

Philosophy  in  a  new  key.  15  discs 

Oberfirst,  Robert 

Short ,  short  stories.  14  discs 

Perlman,  Helen 

Social  casework.  15  discs 

Sabine,  George  H. 

A  history  of  political  theory.  38  discs 

Denver  Public  Library 
Division  of  Work  for  the  Blind 
90  Lowell  Boulevard 
Denver,  Colorado 

Abernathy,  Elton 

Fundamentals  of  speech.  14  discs 

Heath,  Erich 

Writing  for  TV.  16  discs 

Herring,  Hubert 

History  of  Latin  America.  46  discs 

Hicks,  John  D. 

A  short  history  of  American  democracy. 
49  discs 

King,  C.  Harold 
History  of  civilization.  35  discs 


Painter,  Sidney 

History  of  the  Middle  Ages.  22  discs 

Todel,  L.  P.,  Cooper,  K.  S.,  et  al 
New  ways  in  the  new  world.  13  discs 

Braille  Institute  Library 
741  North  Vermont  Avenue 
Los  Angeles  29,  California 

v  Barron,  Milton  L. 

The  juvenile  in  delinquent  society.  19 
discs 

Beck,  Lewis  White 
Philosophic  inquiry.  23  discs 

COMMANGER,  HENRY  STEELE 

The  blue  and  the  gray.  73  discs 

Joslin,  Eliot  P. 

Diabetic  manual.  15  discs 

Longwell,  Chester  R. 

Physical  geology.  28  discs 

Thorpe,  Cruze  I. 

Developmental  psychology.  28  discs 

Library  for  the  Blind 
166  Avenue  of  the  Americas 
New  York  13,  New  York 

Boves,  Arthur  Gibbon 
Lettres  de  Paris.  42  discs 

Castillo  8c  Sparkman 

Sigamos  Leyendo.  Book  2.  6  discs 

Cellini,  Benvenuto 

Autobiography  of  Benvenuto  Cellini.  21 
discs 

Chevigny  8c  Braverman 

The  adjustment  of  the  blind.  12  discs 

Craven  8c  Johnson 

United  States,  experiment  in  democracy. 
94  discs 
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Startle,  Carroll  L. 

Occupational  information.  17  discs 


de  la  Vega,  Gloria  &  Wilson,  Henry  Y. 
Conversacion.  18  discs 

Fernan,  John  J. 

Theology.  19  discs 

Keen,  Benjamin 

Reading  in  Latin  American  civilization. 
103  discs 

Leal,  Luis 

Vicente  Riva  Palacio  Cuenticos.  5  discs 

Lucas,  E.  &  Ward,  H.  M. 

Prose  if  poetry  of  England.  37  discs 

McKinney  &  Anderson 
Music  in  history.  35  discs 

Martel 

Functional  Spanish.  50  discs 
Moody  &  Lovett 

History  of  English  literature.  25  discs 
Perrin,  Porter  G. 

Writer's  guide  if  index  to  English.  108 
discs 

Spurr,  William,  et  al 
Business  if  economic  statistics.  30  discs 


Swarthout  &  Bartley 
Principles  if  problems  of  American  gov¬ 
ernment.  37  discs 

Syrett,  G.  Carmen 

History  of  the  American  people,  Vol  II. 
41  discs 

Towle,  Charlotte 

Common  human  needs.  9  discs 


Denver  Public  Library 
Division  of  Work  for  the  Blind 
90  Lowell  Boulevard 
Denver,  Colorado 

Betz,  William 
Basic  mathematics.  31  discs 

Wilder,  Raymond 

Introduction  to  the  foundation  of  mathe¬ 
matics.  23  discs 


REVIEW 


THE  NEW  CLASS:  An  Analysis  of  the 
Communist  System.  By  Milovan  Djilas. 
New  York:  Frederick  A.  Praeger.  $3.95. 

By  Jack  Raymond 

(From  The  New  York  Times  Book  Review 
August  ii,  1957) 

Once  Marshal  Tito’s  heir-apparent  and 
now  his  most  troublesome  prisoner,  Milovan 
Djilas  has  written  a  crushing  indictment  of 
Communist  rule,  on  its  own  terms,  often 
in  its  own  language  and  employing  the 
Marxist  dialectical  method.  Djilas  was  no 
messenger  boy  on  the  fringes  of  conspiracy. 
He  was  a  manipulator  of  power,  a  fre¬ 
quenter  of  the  Kremlin  and  afterward 
Stalin’s  recognized  ideological  adversary. 
He  was  one  of  the  oligarchical  quadrum- 


virate  to  whom  red-starred  Yugoslav  parti¬ 
sans  sang,  “Tito,  Kardelj,  Djilas  and 
Rankovich,  we  will  follow  wherever  you 
lead.”  This  background  and  the  author's 
clarity  of  expression,  make  The  New  Class: 
An  Analysis  of  the  Communist  System, 
one  of  the  most  compelling  and  perhaps 
most  important  sociological  documents  of 
our  time. 

In  simple  and  frequently  eloquent  lan¬ 
guage,  Djilas  seizes  the  major  premises  and 
conclusions  not  only  of  the  modern  Com¬ 
munists  but  of  the  giants  of  the  past — Marx 
and  Lenin — and  shatters  these  as  lies  and 
errors.  He  holds  a  mirror  to  the  nature  of 
communism  as  it  really  is — “a  form  of  la¬ 
tent  civil  war  between  the  Government  and 
the  people.”  The  author  never  wrote  so  in¬ 
formatively  as  a  Communist  propagandist; 
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among  other  things,  this  volume  is  a  fine 
example  of  how  lucid  a  man’s  thoughts  can 
be  when  they  reflect  his  true  convictions. 
One  must  recall  the  fuzzy  appeals  for  de¬ 
mocratization  he  published  in  the  official 
newspaper  Borba  in  the  summer  and  fall  of 
1953  to  feel  the  difference  between  the  ra¬ 
tionalization  of  a  doubter  and  the  emphatic 
stand  of  one  who  feels  and  tells  the 
truth.  .  .  . 

The  central  theme  of  the  book  is  simple. 
It  resembles  the  Yugoslav  leaders'  ideologi¬ 
cal  argument  against  Stalin's  Cominform. 
But  Djilas  says  that  not  only  the  Russian 
but  any  Communist  regime  must  turn  des¬ 
potic.  Party  monopoly  and  ownership  of  all 
the  means  of  production  inevitably  create 
a  self-perpetuating  bureaucracy  that  is  the 
core  of  a  new  exploiting  class. 

It  is  apparent,  he  says,  that  “all  changes 
initiated  by  the  Communist  chiefs  are  dic¬ 
tated  first  of  all  by  the  interest  and  aspira¬ 
tions  of  the  new  class  which,  like  every 
social  group,  lives  and  reacts,  defends  itself 
and  advances,  with  the  aim  of  increasing  its 
power.”  Nor  does  the  elimination  of  the 
chief  despot  end  the  cycle.  The  author 
notes  that  “when  a  palace  revolution  actu¬ 
ally  took  place  after  Stalin's  death,  it  could 
be  seen  that  the  essence  had  not  changed: 
something  deeper  and  more  lasting  was  in¬ 
volved.”  The  effort  to  change  the  character 
of  communism  in  Yugoslavia  is  illusory  too, 
Djilas  adds.  Kruschchev,  who  was  frightened 
by  the  institution  of  workers'  councils  as  a 
threat  to  the  authority  of  the  party  organi¬ 
zation,  can  take  Djilas'  word  for  it.  The 
Yugoslav  party  runs  the  workers’  councils 
as  it  runs  everything  else.  “Clearly  in  an 
unfree  society,  nobody  can  freely  decide 
anything,”  the  author  points  out. 

He  describes  the  technique  of  party  rule 
behind  the  facade  of  Government,  the 
fumblings  of  the  planners  who  must  com¬ 
bat  the  “slow  unproductive  work  of  disin¬ 
terested  millions,”  and  the  Communist  pri¬ 
macy  of  politicians  over  the  military.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  he  notes,  if  a  military  dic¬ 
tatorship  were  to  supplant  a  political  one, 
it  would  be  a  step  toward  freedom.  Having 
himself  imposed  it  and  suffered  it,  Djilas  is 
most  informed  and  eloquent  when  he  rails 


against  the  Communist  tyranny  over  the 
minds  of  people.  Yet  “even  under  commu¬ 
nism,  men  think,  for  they  cannot  help  but 
think,”  he  reports.  But  “their  thinking  has 
two  faces — one  for  themselves,  their  own; 
the  other  for  the  public,  the  official.” 

Frequently  those  who  visit  Communist 
countries  ask,  “How  do  the  Communists 
rule,  everything  seems  so  placid,  there  are 
no  guns  in  sight?”  Djilas  explains,  “The 
mechanics  of  Communist  power  is  perhaps 
the  simplest  which  can  be  conceived,  al¬ 
though  it  leads  to  the  most  refined  tyranny 
and  the  most  brutal  exploitation.  The  sim¬ 
plicity  of  this  mechanism  originates  from 
the  fact  that  one  party  alone,  the  Commu¬ 
nist  party,  is  the  backbone  of  the  entire 
political,  economic  and  ideological  activity. 
.  .  .  Laws  and  regulations  do  not  have  an 
essential  importance.  .  .  .  Regardless  of 
laws,  everyone  knows  that  the  Government 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  party  committees  and 
secret  police.  .  .  .  Everyone  knows  what  can 
and  cannot  be  done,  and  what  depends  on 
whom.  People  adjust  to  the  environment 
and  actual  conditions.” 

Djilas  concludes  on  a  note  of  hope  and 
optimism.  Ironically,  he  has  discovered  that 
communism  is  the  chief  obstacle  to  world 
unity  for  which  the  rest  of  the  world  is 
striving.  But,  still  young  at  45  and  intel¬ 
lectually  undaunted,  he  forecasts  achieve¬ 
ment  of  that  unity,  a  unity  of  variations 
rather  than  sameness,  and  ever-growing  ex¬ 
pansion  of  progress  and  freedom  that  will 
not  be  stopped  either  by  brutal  force  or 
theory. 

This  book  may  prove  a  bombshell  in 
Eastern  Europe,  as  some  have  asserted,  but 
it  should  be  noted  that  the  possibilities  of 
its  distribution  there  are  limited.  Besides, 
the  people  living  in  Communist  lands  al¬ 
ready  know  the  truth  about  their  plight. 
Where  this  volume  should  count  heavily, 
however,  is  in  the  so-called  “uncommitted” 
areas  of  the  world,  where  Communist  slo¬ 
gans  have  placed  treacherous  temptations 
in  front  of  newly  stirring  political  group¬ 
ings.  And  even  in  this  country,  it  can  be 
invaluable  to  any  of  our  leading  representa¬ 
tives  who  have  trouble  refuting  Communist 
arguments  about  idealism.  .  .  . 
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TEENS  TO  ADULTS! 

The  following  books  provided  by  the  Library  of  Congress ,  previously  listed  in  the 
adult  section  of  the  magazine ,  have  been  chosen  as  being  of  special  interest  to  young  peo¬ 
ple  as  well  as  adults.  Selections  were  made  by  Miss  Julia  Losinski,  Assistant  Coordinator , 
Work  with  Young  Adults,  Brooklyn  Public  Library,  and  Miss  Lillian  Morrison,  Assistant 
Coordinator,  Young  People's  Services,  Donnell  Library  Center,  The  New  York  Public 
Library,  as  representatives  of  the  Young  Adult  Services  Division  of  the  American  Library 
Association.  This  committee  will  continue  to  indicate  suggestions  for  teen-ages  in  future 
issues. 


SCIENCE 

Beebe,  Charles  William 
Adventuring  with  Beebe.  Duell,  1955. 
Read  by  Milton  Metz.  APH,  1956.  141:. 

Highlights  from  a  lifetime  of  natural  his¬ 
tory  adventuring  and  observation,  from 
ocean  depths  to  jungle  swamps  and  on  to 
remote  mountain  peaks. 

Carson,  Rachel 

The  edge  of  the  sea.  Houghton,  1955. 
Read  by  Eugene  Earl.  AFB,  1956.  i4r. 

A  vivid  study  of  the  seashore  from  the 
rocky  rim  of  Maine  to  the  coral  coast  of 
Key  West. 

Durrell,  Gerald  M. 

Three  tickets  to  Adventure.  Viking,  1954. 
Read  by  Bud  Abbott.  APH,  1956.  8r. 

A  fascinating  excursion  into  British  Gui¬ 
ana  in  search  of  rare  animals. 

Kearns,  William  H.  8c 
Britton,  Beverley  L. 

The  silent  continent.  Harper,  1955.  Read 
by  John  Knight.  AFB,  1956.  i5r. 

True  tales  of  Man's  heroic  endurance  on 
the  formidable  Antarctic  continent. 

Martini,  Helen 

My  zoo  family.  Harper,  1955.  Read  by 
Terry  Sales.  APH,  1956.  lor. 

A  wonderfully  interesting  account  of  life 
behind  the  scenes  at  the  Bronx  Zoo. 

Moore,  Patrick 

A  guide  to  the  planets.  Norton,  1954. 
Read  by  Paul  Clark.  APH,  1956.  lor. 

An  interesting  review  of  the  solar  system, 
which  discusses  the  possibility  of  life  on  the 
various  planets. 


HISTORY 

Baldwin,  Hanson  W. 

Sea  fights  and  shipwrecks.  Hanover,  1955. 
Read  by  George  Walsh.  APH,  1956.  i7r. 

Eighteen  superb  true  stories  of  men  and 
ships  in  stress  on  the  high  seas,  from  the 
days  of  the  sail  to  the  age  of  the  atom. 

TRAVEL 

Corbett,  Jim 

The  temple  tiger.  Oxford,  1954.  Read  by 
John  Cannon.  AFB,  1956.  gr. 

Another  extraordinary  chapter  in  the  life 
of  Colonel  Jim  Corbett,  hunter  of  man- 
eating  tigers  and  superb  storyteller. 

Paton,  Alan 

The  land  and  people  of  South  Africa. 
Lippincott,  1955.  Read  by  Noel  Leslie. 
AFB,  1956.  8r. 

People  and  places,  past  and  present, 
mingle  in  this  stimulating  national  portrait 
by  the  author  of  Cry,  the  Beloved  Country 
and  Too  Late  the  Phalarope  (TBT  July 

1954)* 

Phillips,  Wendell 

Qataban  and  Sheba.  Harcourt,  1955. 
Read  by  Kermit  Murdock.  AFB,  1956. 
i6r. 

A  fascinating  account  of  four  expeditions 
into  the  ancient  kingdoms  on  the  Biblical 
spice  routes  of  Arabia. 

Shor,  Jean  Bowie 

After  you,  Marco  Polo.  McGraw,  1955. 
Read  by  Helen  Harrelson.  AFB,  1956. 
i7r. 

Retracing  Marco  Polo’s  route  from  Ven¬ 
ice  to  Peiping,  the  author  and  her  husband 
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made  their  way  to  some  of  the  world's  least 
accessible  places. 

BIOGRAPHY 

Keller,  Helen 

Teacher:  Anne  Sullivan  Macy.  Double¬ 
day,  1955.  Read  by  Ethel  Everett.  AFB, 
1956.  nr. 

The  remarkable  story  of  Helen  Keller’s 
great  teacher  and  closest  friend  for  fifty 
years. 

Sandburg,  Carl 

Prairie-town.  Harcourt,  1953.  Read  by 
Tony  Randall.  AFB,  1956.  8r. 

America’s  distinguished  folk-singing  poet 
writes  with  vigor  and  warmth  of  his  early 
years  in  the  midwest. 

Tenzing,  Norgay,  with 
Ullman,  James  Ramsey 

Tiger  of  the  snows.  Putnam,  1955.  Read 
by  Livingston  Gilbert.  APH,  1956.  igr. 

The  personal  story  of  one  of  the  con- 
querers  of  Mount  Everest,  a  fascinating 
man  from  an  obscure  Himalayan  culture. 

FICTION 

Bentley,  E.  C. 

Trent’s  last  case.  Knopf,  1930.  Read  by 
Noel  Leslie.  AFB,  1956.  nr. 

An  ingenious  detective  novel  with  a 
cunningly  contrived  plot  and  a  light,  en¬ 
tertaining  style. 

Bronte,  Emily 

Wuthering  Heights.  Read  by  Ethel  Ev¬ 
erett.  AFB,  1956.  2ir. 

A  haunting  novel  which  tells  of  the 
tragic  love  of  Cathy  and  Heathcliff  among 
the  rough  people  of  the  Yorkshire  moors. 

Buchan,  John 

The  thirty-nine  steps.  Houghton,  1942. 
Read  by  Kenneth  Meeker.  APH,  1956. 
6r. 

Top-flight  thriller  in  which  the  English 
hero  incurs  the  suspicion  of  murder  in 
order  to  foil  an  international  conspiracy. 

Burress,  John 

The  Missouri  traveler.  Vanguard,  1955. 


Read  by  Burt  Blackwell.  APH,  1956.  i2r. 

In  a  sleepy  Missouri  town  a  boy  sets  off 
on  a  search  for  the  end  of  a  dream  that 
seems  too  good  to  come  true. 

Cadell,  Elizabeth 

The  lark  shall  sing.  Morrow,  1955.  Read 
by  Terry  Sales.  APH,  1956.  $r. 

The  ingenious  antics  of  a  frolicsome  Eng¬ 
lish  family  bent  on  saving  their  home. 

Chesterton,  Gilbert  K. 

The  innocence  of  Father  Brown.  Dodd, 
1911.  Read  by  Bud  Abbott.  APH,  1956. 
i2r. 

One  of  the  ingenious  detective  stories  in¬ 
volving  the  unique  moon-faced  priest. 

Conrad,  Joseph 

Lord  Jim.  Doubleday,  1921.  Read  by 
Alexander  Scourby.  AFB,  1956.  22r. 

Famous  adventure  novel  of  a  heroic  man 
branded  as  a  coward  by  his  fellows,  who 
ultimately  finds  himself  a  demi-god  among 
the  Malay  savages. 

Doyle,  Arthur  Conan 
Memoirs  of  Sherlock  Holmes.  Harper, 
1894.  Read  by  Felix  Deebank.  AFB,  1956. 
i4r. 

Eleven  adventures  of  the  illustrious  ama¬ 
teur  detective  and  his  companion,  Dr.  Wat¬ 
son. 

Forester,  Cecil  S. 

Beat  to  quarters.  Little,  1937.  Read  by 
Noel  Leslie.  AFB,  1956.  nr. 

First  book  in  the  famous  saga  of  Captain 
Horatio  Hornblower,  master  strategist  and 
naval  hero  of  the  Napoleonic  wars. 

Forester,  Cecil  S. 

Flying  colours.  Little,  1939.  Read  by 
Noel  Leslie.  AFB,  1956.  nr. 

This  novel  concludes  the  trilogy  of  Cap¬ 
tain  Horatio  Hornblower  with  all  the  satis¬ 
factions  of  suspense  rewarded. 

Forester,  Cecil  S. 

The  good  shepherd.  Little,  1955.  Read 
by  Karl  Weber.  AFB,  1956.  i2r. 

A  gripping  account  of  an  Atlantic  con¬ 
voy  in  the  most  critical  days  of  World 
War  II. 
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Forester,  Cecil  S. 

Ship  of  the  line.  Little,  1938.  Read  by 
Noel  Leslie.  AFB,  1956.  lgr. 

Second  in  the  trilogy  of  Captain  Horatio 
Hornblower,  in  which  the  heroic  and  lova¬ 
ble  captain  joins  forces  with  the  fleet 
blockading  the  coast  of  Spain. 

Hough,  Emerson 

The  covered  wagon.  Grosset,  1922.  Read 
by  Livingston  Gilbert.  APH,  1956.  i2r. 

Tale  of  a  great  migration,  two  thousand 
strong,  from  Missouri  to  Oregon  in  1848. 

Lewis,  Sinclair 

Arrow  smith.  Harcourt,  1925.  Read  by 
James  Van  Sickle.  APH,  1956.  28r. 

Pulitzer  Prize-winning  novel  of  a  physi¬ 
cian,  from  medical  school  through  experi¬ 
ences  as  general  country  practitioner  to 
director  of  a  medical  institute. 


Melville,  Herman 

Moby  Dick.  Random,  1950.  Read  by  Karl 
Swenson.  AFB,  1956.  37r. 

Classic  allegorical  adventure  of  the  sea 
in  which  Captain  Ahab  relentlessly  pur¬ 
sues  Moby  Dick,  the  white  whale. 

Mitchell,  Margaret 

Gone  with  the  wind.  Macmillan,  1936. 
Read  by  Helen  Claire.  AFB,  1956.  7or. 

Famous  Civil  War  epic  centered  on  the 
tempestuous  affairs  of  Scarlett  O’Hara,  beau¬ 
tiful,  forceful  and  ruthless,  and  Rhett  But¬ 
ler,  a  thoroughly  engaging  scoundrel. 

Van  der  Post,  Laurens 
Flamingo  feather.  Morrow,  1955.  Read 
by  Livingston  Gilbert.  APH,  1956.  i7r. 

An  excellent  adventure  novel  about  an 
incredible  Communist  conspiracy  in  the 
vast  African  interior. 


The  Name  Behind  the  Voice — 

NOEL  LESLIE 


Those  who  expect  to  enjoy  the  re-record¬ 
ing  of  the  book  Anna  and  the  King  of  Siam 
or  The  Gifts  listed  in  this  issue  may  be 
interested  to  know  something  about  the 
man  who  is.  the  reader.  When  we  inter¬ 
viewed  Noel  Leslie  in  the  studio  at  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  we 
found  him  such  a  charming  person  that  we 
wanted  to  go  back  and  read  all  the  books 
he  had  recorded  since  1951.  As  you  may 
wish  to  do  the  same,  we  are  listing  for  your 
convenience  at  the  end  of  this  article  all 
the  recordings  he  has  made. 

Mr.  Leslie  is  a  tall,  distinguished-looking 
gray-haired  gentleman  who  was  born  in 
Clacton-on-Sea,  England.  In  this  watering 
place  about  72  miles  east  of  London,  he 
developed  his  love  for  the  theater  as  a 
member  of  the  summer  concert  parties.  He 
came  from  a  family  of  ministers  and  teach¬ 
ers  on  both  sides,  and  his  parents,  who  did 
not  encourage  his  theatrical  leanings,  had 
apprenticed  him  to  a  civil  engineer. 

But  Mr.  Leslie  seems  to  have  been  cut 
out  for  an  actor.  He  made  his  first  stage 
appearance  in  support  of  Seymour  Hicks  in 
Richard  III  at  the  London  Coliseum  in 
1910.  There  followed  a  season  in  Charley's 


Aunt.  In  1912  at  the  age  of  twenty-three  he 
came  to  this  country  with  The  Passing  of 
the  Third  Floor  Back.  Shortly  after  he 
toured  as  the  judge  in  The  Butterfly  on  the 
Wheel  with  Lewis  Waller.  Among  other 
famous  players,  he  has  supported  Cyril 
Maude,  Jane  Cowl,  Mary  Shaw,  Margaret 
Wycherly,  and  Pauline  Frederick.  Reper¬ 
tory  years  with  the  Theatre  Guild,  the 
Henry  Jewett  Players  in  Boston,  and  two 
seasons  of  “heavy"  leads  with  Gladys  George 
in  Salt  Lake  City  preceded  nineteen  years 
as  a  leading  actor  at  the  Cleveland  Play 
House.  Returning  to  Broadway  with  Leo 
G.  Carroll  in  The  Druid  Circle,  he  later 
joined  the  Lunts  in  I  Know  My  Love,  and 
played  Crassus  for  the  New  York  run  of 
Shaw’s  Apple  Cart,  starring  Maurice  Evans. 
Last  summer  he  played  in  Witness  for  the 
Prosecution. 

Mr.  Leslie  has  also  been  seen  on  all 
major  TV  programs,  his  most  notable  per¬ 
formance  being  that  of  Scrooge  in  the 
Kraft  production  of  Dickens’  Christmas 
Carol.  He  has  recently  been  seen  in  Wuther- 
ing  Heights  and  The  Lady's  Not  for  Burn¬ 
ing. 

One  summer  about  eight  years  ago  Mr. 
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Leslie  met  some  people  at  Ogunquit, 
Maine,  who  suggested  that  he  try  out  as  a 
reader  with  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind.  When  he  came  to  the  studio, 
they  brought  out  the  book  Old  Herbaceous, 
which  gave  him  an  opportunity  to  read 
the  dialect  which  he  does  so  well.  That 
turned  out  to  be  Noel  Leslie’s  first  talking 
book  and  he  has  been  reading  ever  since. 

Mr.  Leslie  finds  that  the  work  fits  in  very 
nicely  with  acting  on  the  stage  and  on  TV. 
He  takes  the  book  he  is  preparing  to  read 
along  with  him  to  rehearsals  and,  whenever 
he  has  time,  reads  and  marks  the  pages  to 
indicate  pauses,  emphasis,  and  pronuncia¬ 
tion  to  be  checked.  The  books  he  enjoys 
most  are  those  which  give  him  a  chance  to 
play  character  roles  with  plenty  of  action 
and  dialogue.  The  book  Twelve  Girls  in 
the  Garden  by  Shane  Martin,  which  is  be¬ 
ing  recorded  at  present,  is  just  perfect  for 
him.  In  it  he  speaks  with  both  American 
and  foreign  accents  and  gives  a  delightful 
imitation  of  a  little  cockney  girl. 

Although  English  at  heart,  Mr.  Leslie 
likes  to  think  of  himself  as  an  interna¬ 
tionalist  with  tolerant  views.  He  is  con¬ 
cerned  about  the  state  of  the  world  today 
with  its  race  for  atomic  supremacy  and  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  prophecies  of  H.  G.  Wells  in 
Vallentin’s  book  which  he  read  in  1951. 


Noel  Leslie  became  an  American  citizen 
in  1932.  He  has  played  in  many  of  our 
cities  and,  of  course,  has  his  favorites.  He 
puts  San  Francisco  first,  Boston  next,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  San  Antonio  and  New  Orleans. 
He  liked  New  York  as  it  was  when  there 
were  mansions  on  Fifth  Avenue  and  Cen¬ 
tral  Park  was  a  safe  place  to  walk.  He 
doesn’t  like  the  modern  architecture  and 
neon  lights  or  the  dirt  and  the  commotion. 

Mr.  Leslie  and  his  wife  live  within  15 
minutes  walking  distance  of  the  Founda¬ 
tion.  She  is  very  musical  and  played  with 
him  in  Salt  Lake  City.  He  is  very  fond  of 
cats  and  has  a  seven-year-old  Persian  cat  at 
present.  Another  hobby  is  stamp  collecting, 
his  specialty  being  Victorian  and  Edwardian 
heads. 

To  see  this  versatile  gentleman  on  the 
street,  you  might  think  he  was  a  French¬ 
man,  for  he  likes  to  wear  berets.  “They  are 
light,  comfortable,  and  don’t  blow  off,”  he 
says.  But  he  also  had  on  a  British  glen 
plaid  suit  and  carried  a  walking  stick.  Prob¬ 
ably  his  love  of  walking  is  one  reason  for 
his  being  in  such  good  physical  trim. 

As  a  parting  thought  Mr.  Leslie  said, 
“You  didn’t  even  ask  my  age!”  While  we 
started  to  do  some  quick  mental  arithmetic, 
he  volunteered,  “I’ll  be  seventy  this  Christ¬ 
mas  Eve — that's  why  I  was  named  Noel." 


Talking  Books  Read  by  Noel  Leslie 

Arkell,  R. — Old  Herbaceous — AFB,  1951 

Vallentin,  A.— H.  G.  Wells:  prophet  of  our  day— AFB,  1951 

Dickens,  C. — Great  expectations — AFB,  1954 

Pearson,  H. — Sir  Walter  Scott — AFB,  1955 

Paton,  A. — The  land  and  people  of  South  Africa — AFB,  1955 

Cecil,  D. — Melbourne — AFB,  1955 

Clifford,  J.  L. — Young  Sam  Johnson— AFB,  1955 

Forester,  C.  S— (Saga  of  Captain  Horatio  Hornblower) 

— Beat  to  quarters — AFB,  1956 
— Ship  of  the  line — AFB,  1956 
— Flying  colours — AFB,  1956 
Bentley,  E.  G.— Trent’s  last  case — AFB,  1956 
Sayers,  D.  L. — Whose  body? — AFB,  1956 
Wodehouse,  P.  G. — The  butler  did  it — AFB,  1957 
Polo,  Marco — The  travels  of  Marco  Polo — AFB,  1957 
Landon,  Margaret — Anna  and  the  King  of  Siam — AFB,  1958 
Wilson,  Dorothy  C. — The  gifts — AFB,  1958 

Creasey,  John  (Marric,  J.  J.,  pseud.)— Gideon’s  night— AFB,  1958  (to  be  announced) 
Vallery-Radot,  Pasteur— Lou  is  Pasteur— AFB,  1958  (to  be  announced) 

Martin,  Shane— Twelve  girls  in  the  garden— AFB,  1958  (to  be  announced) 
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IN  THIS  ISSUE 

TO  THE  READER: 

Talking  Books  are  available  only  from  your  regular  distributing  library  for  the  blind. 
Check  the  titles  you  wish  to  borrow,  detach  the  list  and  mail  it  to  your  Talking  Book 
Library  not  to  the  Foundation,  nor  to  the  American  Printing  House .  For  additional 
titles  consult  your  Catalog  of  Talking  Books  for  the  Blind,  1934-1948;  Cumulative  Sup¬ 
plements  for  1948-1953;  1954-1956;  and  1957. 

□  Barker — Familiar  animals  of  America — nr,  AFB 

□  Baruch — Baruch:  My  own  story — i2r,  AFB 

□  Brickhill — Reach  for  the  sky — 23r,  SRC 

□  Brink — Family  sabbatical— Sr,  APH 

□  1Brown — Beyond  the  pawpaw  trees — 2r,  APH 

□  Chase — The  edge  of  darkness — 8r,  AFB 

□  Costain — Below  the  Salt— 221,  AFB 

□  Coward — Tonight  at  8:30 — 8r,  AFB 

□  Dana — Two  years  before  the  mast — igr,  AFB 

□  2De  Selincourt — Odysseus  the  wanderer — 5r,  APH 

□  Djilas — The  new  class:  an  analysis  of  the  Communist  system — 8r,  APH 

□  Fleming — Operation  sea  lion — i3r,  APH 

□  Goudge — The  white  witch — i8r,  AFB 

□  Hay  croft — Queen  Victoria — 5r,  APH 

□  1Haywood — Eddie  makes  music — 3r,  APH 

□  3Helm — Wonderful  good  neighbors — 4r,  APH 

□  Highet — Talents  and  geniuses;  the  pleasures  of  appreciation — i3r,  AFB 

□  Hitchens — End  of  the  line — 8r,  AFB 

□  Landon — Anna  and  the  King  of  Siam — igr,  AFB 

□  2Lawson — The  great  wheel — 4r,  APH 

□  Le  May — The  unforgiven — gr,  AFB 

□  Lewis — The  lion,  the  witch  and  the  wardrobe — 4r,  APH 

□  Lewis — Prince  Caspian  and  the  return  to  Narnia — 5r,  APH 

□  Lewis — The  voyage  of  the  dawn  treader — 6r,  APH 

□  Lisitzky — Four  ways  of  being  human — lor,  APH 

□  Long — Wings  of  the  forest — gr,  AFB 

□  3Marriott — The  black  stone  knife — 4r,  APH 

□  4Montgomery — Beaver  water — 4r,  APH 

□  4Montgomery — The  golden  stallion's  victory — 4r,  APH 

□  Poe — Poe's  short  stories — 23r,  APH 

□  Sandburg — The  Sandburg  range — 22r,  AFB 

□  Stolz — The  day  and  the  way  we  met — 8r,  APH 

□  Stolz — Good-by  my  shadow — 5r,  APH 

□  Swanberg — First  blood:  the  story  of  Fort  Sumter — i4r,  AFB 

□  Teale — Dune  boy — 8r,  AFB 


□  Thurber — Alarms  and  diversions — 14 r,  AFB 

□  Weber — Happy  birthday ,  dear  Beany — 7r,  APH 

□  West — Mr.  Lincoln's  Navy — i$r,  AFB 

□  Wilson — The  gifts — lgr,  AFB 

□  Wilson  &  Taylor — The  earth  changers — lor,  APH 

□  Ellery  Queen's  Mystery  Magazine— May  and  June  1958,  APH 

□  Reader's  Digest — May  and  June  1958,  APH 

NOTES  1,  2,  3,  4:  Corresponding  superior  figures  indicate  titles 

shipped  in  same  container 


Dear  Librarian:  I  would  like  to  borrow  the  titles  checked  on  this  list: 

Reader’s  Name 

Address  . 

City 
State 


Postal  Unit  No 


TALKING  BOOK 
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Volume  24 


Number  5 


September  ip$8 


NEW  TALKING  BOOKS 

The  following  Talking  Books ,  recently  recorded  for  the  Library  of  Congress,  may  now 
be  borrowed  from  your  regular  distributing  library.  They  were  recorded  by  the  following 
organizations,  designated  with  each  entry  by  initials: 

AFB — American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  New  York,  New  York. 


APH — American  Printing  House  for  the 

SOCIAL  SCIENCE 

Ashmore,  Harry  S. 

An  epitaph  for  Dixie.  Norton,  1958.  Read 
by  Hugh  Fellows.  APH,  1958.  7r. 

Harry  S.  Ashmore,  executive  editor  of  the 
Arkansas  Gazette,  stood  out,  as  Time  has 
said,  “as  the  strong  voice  for  principle  and 
reason  in  Little  Rock.”  In  this  book  he 
examines  his  native  region  in  the  final 
stages  of  its  transition  from  Old  South  to 
New.  He  insists  that  the  South  can  and 
must  revise  its  peculiar  institutions  to  per- 


Blind,  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

mit  individual  Negroes  to  advance  with 
their  natural  endowment. 

Keeny,  S.  N. 

Half  the  world’s  children.  YMCA,  1957. 
Read  by  Milton  Metz.  APH,  1958.  8r. 

The  author  has  been  Asia  Regional  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  United  Nations  Children’s 
Fund  since  1950.  In  this  book  he  presents 
a  warmly  human  view  of  UNICEF’s  strug¬ 
gle  to  get  its  food  and  medical  programs 
started  among  the  millions  of  village  chil¬ 
dren  of  Asia  and  of  the  seven  years  of  prog¬ 
ress  that  have  followed. 


Talking  Book  Topics  is  published  bimonthly  by  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  75  West  16th  Street,  New  York  11,  N.  Y .,  with  funds  provided  by  the  Library  of 
Congress. 

September  1958,  Volume  24,  No.  5. 

Re-entered  as  second-class  matter  July  28,  1953,  at  the  post  office  at  New  York,  N.  Y., 
under  the  Act  of  March  3, 1879. 
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USEFUL  ARTS 

Carson,  Gerald 

Cornflake  crusade.  Rinehart,  1957.  Read 
by  Karl  Weber.  AFB,  1958.  i2r. 

An  hilarious  account  of  the  nineteenth- 
century  evangelical  movement  of  food  fad¬ 
dists  which  brought  ready-to-eat  breakfast 
foods  into  every  American  home  and  put 
Battle  Creek,  Michigan  on  the  world  map. 
This  is  Gerald  Carson’s  second  book;  his 
first  was  The  Old  Country  Store  (TBT 
Sept.  ’55). 

TRAVEL 

Crow,  John  A. 

Mexico  today.  Harper,  1957.  Read  by 
Ken  Smith.  AFB,  1958.  i8r. 

A  well-rounded  picture  of  a  nation  that 
has  combined  the  influences  of  the  Spanish 
conquistadors  and  a  rich  Indian  heritage 
to  form  a  unique  and  fascinating  modern 
culture.  It  is  an  entertaining  book  for  all 
who  are  interested  in  our  neighbor  to  the 
south  and  provides  the  prospective  visitor 
with  an  appreciation  of  what  he  will  see. 

Gilliam,  Harold 

San  Francisco  Bay.  Doubleday,  1957- 
Read  by  Alexander  Scourby.  AFB,  1958. 
i2r. 

A  factual  and  fascinating  account  of  the 
history,  life  and  lore  of  California’s  vital 
inland  sea.  Harold  Gilliam  is  a  native  Cali¬ 
fornian  whose  interest  in  the  San  Francisco 
Bay  area  was  first  sharpened  while  he  was 
attending  the  University  of  California  at 
Berkeley. 

BIOGRAPHY 

Holbrook,  Stewart 

Dreamers  of  the  American  dream.  Double¬ 
day,  1957.  Read  by  George  Walsh.  APH, 
1958.  i8r. 

The  latest  volume  in  the  Mainstream  of 
America  Series  edited  by  Lewis  Gannett 
( The  Age  of  the  Moguls  by  Stewart  Hol¬ 
brook  TBT  Sept.  ’54;  The  Land  They 
Fought  For  by  Clifford  Dowdey  TBT  May 
'56;  New  Found  World  by  Harold  Lamb 
TBT  Jan.  '57).  These  dreamers  are  people 
who  are  little  known.  Some  of  them  were 
successes;  some  of  them  were  failures.  All 


of  them — visionaries,  indomitable  pioneers, 
ranting  fanatics,  or  patient  doers — helped 
to  build  America. 

Kellogg,  Charlotte 
Paderewski.  Viking,  1956.  Read  by  Wil¬ 
liam  Gladden.  APH,  1958.  6r. 

A  moving  biography  by  a  personal  friend 
of  Paderewski  in  which  the  author  shows 
understanding  of  the  rare  qualities  of 
character  and  spirit  that  gave  one  man  true 
nobility  as  a  musician,  statesman,  and 
friend.  If  Paderewski  had  given  the  world 
nothing  else  but  music,  his  name  would  be 
remembered,  but  his  contribution  to  the 
cause  of  human  freedom  gives  him  a  larger 
place  among  the  great  men  of  all  time. 

Mann,  Arthur 

Branch  Rickey:  American  in  action. 
Mann,  1957.  Read  by  John  Cannon. 
AFB,  1958.  i2r. 

Branch  Rickey  has  shown  the  baseball 
world  that  finding  and  developing  ball¬ 
players  is  a  science  that  can  be  mastered. 
His  efforts  have  resulted  in  championship 
teams  for  the  clubs  with  which  he  has  been 
connected. 

Terasaki,  Gwen 

Bridge  to  the  sun.  University  of  North 
Carolina  Press,  1957.  Read  by  Dale 
Carter.  APH,  1958.  lor. 

The  true  report  of  an  international  and 
inter-racial  marriage  of  a  Japanese  diplo¬ 
mat  and  an  American  girl  from  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Tennessee.  Mrs.  Terasaki  lived  in 
Japan  during  the  war  years  and  her  hus¬ 
band’s  interpretation  of  the  United  States 
to  the  Emperor  was  significant  in  post-war 
relations. 

Vallery-Radot,  Pasteur 
Louis  Pasteur.  Knopf,  1958.  Read  by 
Noel  Leslie.  AFB,  1958.  6r. 

Louis  Pasteur  was  the  prototype  of  the 
dedicated  scientist  and  this  biography  by 
his  grandson  tells  the  story  of  his  amazing 
career.  His  contributions  to  mankind  were 
many,  and  culminated  in  the  preparation 
and  testing  of  the  vaccine  against  rabies. 

Wright,  Constance 

A  chance  for  glory.  Holt,  1957.  Read  by 
Milton  Metz.  APH,  1958.  7r. 

With  the  fall  of  the  French  monarchy, 
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the  Marquis  de  Lafayette  was  arrested  and 
spent  five  years  in  various  prisons  in  Aus¬ 
tria.  During  that  time  a  German  doctor 
and  a  young  American  idealist  attempted  to 
rescue  him.  This  is  an  interesting  account 
of  that  adventure. 

HISTORY 

Lamb,  Harold 

Constantinople:  birth  of  an  empire. 
Knopf,  1957.  Read  by  Paul  Clark.  APH, 
1958.  i2r. 

In  the  magical  city  of  Constantinople 
and  the  era  of  Justinian  the  Great,  we  find 
ourselves  present  at  the  very  birth  of  our 
own  civilization.  Harold  Lamb  has  visited 
Constantinople  many  times  and  his  book  is 
scholarly,  colorful,  and  exploratory. 

Tinkle,  Lon 

75  days  to  glory:  the  siege  of  the  Alamo. 
McGraw,  1958.  Read  by  George  Walsh. 
APH,  1958.  8r. 

The  fall  of  the  Alamo  is  one  of  the  high 
points  in  American  history  and  Lon  Tinkle, 
with  his  Texas  background,  has  written  a 
tribute  to  the  men  who  fought  to  their 
death  in  the  climax  of  a  thirteen-day  drama. 

FICTION 

Carleton,  Marjorie 

The  night  of  the  good  children.  Morrow, 

1957.  Read  by  Livingston  Gilbert.  APH, 

1958.  6r. 

A  mystery  story  with  a  new  turn  to  the 
kidnapped-baby  idea.  A  teenage  sitter  and 
her  friends,  conscientiously  keeping  their 
small  charge  out  of  danger,  manage  to 
circumvent  a  criminal. 

Carroll,  Gladys  Hasty 
Sing  out  the  glory.  Little,  1957.  Read  by 
Terry  Hayes  Sales.  APH,  1958.  i2r. 

A  valley  in  Maine  and  its  people  come 
vividly  and  warmly  to  life  in  this  book 
about  the  glory  of  our  land.  It  portrays  the 
love  of  a  boy  for  a  girl,  of  a  farmer  for  his 
land,  and  of  the  people  for  their  nation. 

Corbett,  Elizabeth 

Professor  Preston  at  home.  Lippincott, 
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1957.  Read  by  Burt  Blackwell.  APH, 

1958.  8r. 

When  the  aging  Professor  Preston  met 
Mrs.  Ames,  a  whole  new  chapter  in  his  life 
opened  up.  This  is  the  story  of  a  marriage 
which  was  a  happy  fulfillment  for  two 
middle-aged  people.  Elizabeth  Corbett  also 
wrote  the  popular  Our  Mrs.  Meigs  (TBT 
Jan.  ’56). 

Dineson,  Isak,  pseud. 

Last  tales.  Random  House,  1957.  Read  by 
Vivienne  Drummond.  AFB,  1958.  i4r. 

Isak  Dineson,  whose  real  name  is  Baron¬ 
ess  Karen  Blixen,  was  born  of  an  old  Dan¬ 
ish  family.  Her  books  have  repeatedly  been 
chosen  as  Book-of-the-Month-Club  selections 
(Out  of  Africa,  TBT  Sept.  ’42;  Winter's 
Tales,  TBT  Mar.  '44).  In  Last  Tales  she 
presents  twelve  unforgettable  stories  in 
which  fantasy  and  reality  are  harmoniously 
intermingled. 

Fletcher,  Inglis 

The  wind  in  the  forest.  Bobbs,  1957. 
Read  by  Burt  Blackwell.  APH,  1958.  i5r. 

A  novel  of  American  history  which  takes 
place  among  the  frontiersmen  and  the 
planters  of  North  Carolina.  Mrs.  Fletcher 
has  the  ability  of  breathing  life  into  history 
and  she  tells  an  appealing  love  story  against 
the  larger  political  background. 

Gordon,  Mildred  and  Gordon 

Captive.  Doubleday,  1957.  Read  by  Jim 
Van  Sickle.  APH,  1958.  yr. 

A  Crime  Club  selection  in  which  the 
F.B.I.  and  the  Navaho  police  trail  two 
desperadoes  who  took  off  with  a  payroll 
and  lovely  young  Ruth  Madison.  It  is  an 
exciting  man  hunt  which  takes  place  in 
Arizona. 

Kane,  Harnett  T. 

The  gallant  Mrs.  Stonewall.  Doubleday, 
1957.  Read  by  Dale  Carter.  APH,  1958. 
i5r- 

A  biographical  novel  based  on  the  lives 
of  Stonewall  Jackson  and  his  second  wife. 
Mrs.  Kane  refreshes  the  record  of  the  Civil 
War  as  it  is  seen  through  Anna’s  eyes. 

Lardner,  Ring 

The  best  short  stories  of  Ring  Lardner. 
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Scribners,  1957.  Read  by  Jim  Van  Sickle.  Paul  Clark.  APH,  1958.  $r.  (In  same  con- 
APH,  1958.  i4r.  tainer:  Butterworth,  The  enormous  egg.) 


When  Ring  Lardner  died  in  1933,  he  had 
written  a  lot — as  a  sports  writer,  a  colum¬ 
nist,  a  humorist,  a  collaborator  in  musical 
comedies,  and  a  short  story  writer.  The 
subject  matter  and  the  peculiarly  American 
way  he  used  the  language  give  these  stories 
a  unique  flavor. 

Marric,  J.  J.,  pseud. 

Gideon’s  night.  Harper,  1957*  Read  by 

Noel  Leslie.  AFB,  1958.  7r. 

A  British  mystery  story  which  shows  the 
terrific  responsibility  of  a  conscientious  po¬ 
lice  officer.  One  foggy  night  was  particularly 
full  of  trouble  for  George  Gideon  of  Scot¬ 
land  Yard. 

Morris,  Donald  R. 

Warm  bodies.  Simon  &  Schuster,  1951. 

Read  by  Donald  Madden.  APH,  1958.  5r. 

Lieutenant  Morris,  who  has  been  in  the 
Navy  fifteen  years,  has  written  a  very  funny 
book  about  life  aboard  a  Navy  LST.  He 
has  a  warm  appreciation  for  the  Navy  and 
the  people  he  is  poking  fun  at. 

Stout,  Rex 

If  death  ever  slept.  Viking,  1957*  Read 

by  Jim  Van  Sickle.  APH,  1958.  7r. 

Mystery  novel  in  which  Nero  Wolfe,  the 
fat  detective  of  Rex  Stout’s  novels,  becomes 
involved  with  the  complex  Jarrell  house¬ 
hold  and  their  twenty-room  duplex  pent¬ 
house  on  Fifth  Avenue.  Archie,  the  faithful 
assistant,  poses  as  Jarrell’s  secretary  in  order 
to  identify  a  killer. 

White,  Nelia  Gardner 

The  gift  and  the  giver.  Viking,  1957. 

Read  by  Terry  Sales.  APH,  1958.  lor. 

As  Cornelia  Boone  retraces  the  story  of 
her  life  from  the  time  her  husband  left  her 
after  fourteen  years  of  marriage,  she  begins 
to  understand  a  little  why  things  went  as 
they  did.  It  is  a  novel  of  pride  and  loneli¬ 
ness  with  insight  into  the  complexities  of 
human  nature. 

JUVENILE  NON-FICTION 

Baker,  Nina  Brown 

Amerigo  Vespucci.  Knopf,  1956.  Read  by 


When  Amerigo  Vespucci  was  a  young 
boy,  his  happiest  moments  were  spent  study¬ 
ing  the  stars.  His  hobby  was  copying  maps, 
and  his  greatest  desire  was  to  travel.  This 
natural  curiosity  eventually  led  to  a  career 
which  was  to  change  the  map  of  the  world. 

Barclay,  Isabel 

Worlds  without  end.  Doubleday,  1956. 
Read  by  William  Gladden.  APH,  1958. 

1  lr. 

The  story  of  exploration  from  2000  years 
B.C.  to  the  present.  Junior  High  School 
students  will  find  it  excellent  for  history 
reference,  although  it  is  interesting  enough 
to  be  chosen  by  many  for  pleasure  reading. 

JUVENILE  FICTION 

Bishop,  Claire  Huchet 

Toto’s  triumph.  Viking,  1957*  Read  by 
William  Gladden.  APH,  1958.  3r.  (In 
same  container:  Farjeon,  The  glass  slip¬ 
per.) 

Ten-year-old  Nicholas  and  his  family  had 
lived  for  so  long  in  a  homeless  people’s 
camp  outside  of  Paris  that  they  had  almost 
given  up  hope  of  having  a  real  roof  over 
their  heads  again.  Toto,  an  escaped  parrot, 
helps  them  to  find  a  solution  and  provides 
many  comic  little  episodes.  For  grades  4-6. 

Butterworth,  Oliver 

The  enormous  egg.  Little,  1956.  Read  by 
Milton  Metz.  APH,  1958.  4r.  (In  same 
container,  Baker,  Amerigo  Vespucci.) 

Twelve-year-old  Nate  lived  in  Freedom, 
New  Hampshire.  One  of  the  hens  laid  such 
a  big  egg  that  Nate  had  to  help  her  turn 
it  every  few  hours.  For  six  weeks  he  waited, 
wondering  what  would  hatch  out  of  it.  For 
grades  4-7. 

Dale,  Norman 

The  casket  and  the  sword.  Harper,  1956. 
Read  by  William  Gladden.  APH,  1958. 
6r. 

Young  Jeremy  Shepherd  left  his  London 
home  to  visit  his  aunt  in  the  country. 
Nearby  was  the  deserted  house  of  Castle- 
comb  where  unexpected  things  happened 
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which  involved  Jeremy  in  the  quest  for  the 
casket  and  the  sword,  and  in  the  battle 
young  Clive  and  Sally  Palfrey  were  fighting 
to  guard  their  rightful  inheritance. 

Farjeon,  Eleanor 

The  glass  slipper.  Viking,  1955.  Read  by 
Terry  Hayes  Sales.  APH,  1958.  5r.  (In 
same  container:  Bishop,  Toto’s  triumph.) 

A  new  version  of  the  Cinderella  tale  by 
one  of  the  best-loved  of  all  living  story¬ 
tellers.  Readers  of  The  Silver  Curlew  (TBT 
March  ’56)  will  welcome  this  retelling  of 
the  romance  of  the  little  glass  slipper  that 
turned  a  kitchen  maid  into  a  princess. 

Garfield,  James  B. 

Follow  my  leader.  Viking,  1957.  Read  by 
Livingston  Gilbert.  APH,  1958.  5r. 

Jimmy  is  a  nice,  average  eleven-year-old 
whose  eyes  are  damaged  beyond  repair  as  a 
result  of  a  prank.  Written  by  a  man  who 
has  himself  overcome  the  handicap  of  blind¬ 
ness,  this  is  the  story  of  a  boy’s  determina¬ 
tion  in  developing  new  abilities  that  will 
lead  him  into  a  busy  and  happy  life. 
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Kyle,  Elizabeth,  pseud. 

The  seven  sapphires.  Nelson,  1957*  Read 
by  Livingston  Gilbert.  APH,  1958.  7r. 

A  mystery  story  for  boys  and  girls.  The 
scene  is  London,  the  time  is  Christmas,  and 
the  children  involved  are  from  England, 
Scotland,  and  the  United  States.  For  grades 
6-9. 

Milne,  A.  A. 

The  world  of  Pooh.  Dutton,  1957.  Read 
by  Burt  Blackwell.  APH,  1958.  yr. 

Winnie-the-Pooh  and  The  House  at  Pooh 
Corner  are  here  presented  in  one  volume. 
For  many  years  A.  A.  Milne’s  inimitable 
characters  have  created  a  world  of  enchant¬ 
ment  for  children.  Winnie-the-Pooh  and  his 
friends,  Piglet,  Eeyore,  Tigger,  Kanga  and 
the  others,  share  their  unforgettable  adven¬ 
tures  with  Christopher  Robin. 

Speare,  Elizabeth  George 

Calico  captive.  Riverside  Press,  1957. 
Read  by  Dale  Carter.  APH,  1958.  7r. 

A  pre-Revolutionary  novel  based  on  the 
actual  captivity  of  a  young  girl  and  her 
family  by  the  Indians.  The  writing  is  vivid 
and  swift-moving  and  will  be  a  favorite 
with  older  girls. 


THE  OPEN  DOOR  by  Helen  Keller 
Received  by  Libraries 


The  talking  book  version  of  Miss  Keller's 
latest  book,  The  Open  Door,  has  recently 
been  released  to  the  regional  libraries  on 
order  of  the  United  States  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress  and  at  its  expense.  This  means,  of 
course,  that  it  is  available  to  all  blind  per¬ 
sons  in  the  usual  manner.  However,  by 
special  arrangement  with  the  Library  of 
Congress  and  the  publishers,  Doubleday  8c 
Co.,  Inc.,  The  American  Foundation  for 


the  Blind  will  send  a  recorded  copy  of  the 
book  to  any  blind  person  or  to  any  sighted 
person  who  wishes  to  present  it  to  a  blind 
person  for  the  price  of  $2.50,  postpaid. 
This  inspirational  volume  is  recorded  in 
the  voice  of  Miss  Ethel  Everett,  who  is  in¬ 
troduced  on  the  recording  with  a  brief  spe¬ 
cial  message  in  the  voice  of  Jansen  Noyes, 
Jr.,  AFB  President. 


INFORMATION  FOR  BLIND  DIABETICS 


A  new  four-record  talking  book  called 
Information  for  Blind  Diabetics  is  now 
available  in  the  regional  libraries.  This  title 
is  a  gift  to  the  Library  of  Congress  from  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind.  The 


Library  of  Congress  shares  with  the  Foun¬ 
dation  the  feeling  that  it  is  most  desirable 
that  these  records  be  circulated  among  in¬ 
terested  blind  listeners. 

The  material  for  this  talking  book  was 
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compiled  from  publications  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Diabetes  Association  and  edited  by  the 
Foundation  stalf  with  the  approval  of  the 
Association.  The  introduction  and  one  sec¬ 
tion  are  original  contributions  by  the 
Foundation. 


Information  for  Blind  Diabetics  may  be 
borrowed  from  the  regional  libraries  or 
purchased  directly  from  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  15  West  16th 
Street,  New  York  11,  N.  Y.  at  $4.00  per  set, 
postpaid. 


HAVE  YOU  READ  .  .  . 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  books  made  available  by  the  Library  of  Congress  in  1953.  If  you 
have  not  read  them ,  you  might  like  to  borrow  them  from  your  regional  library  while  wait¬ 
ing  for  the  newest  Talking  Books  to  become  available . 

FICTION 


Austen,  Jane 

Pride  and  prejudice.  Read  by  Carmen 
Mathews.  AFB,  1953.  25r. 

The  pride  of  the  hero  and  the  prejudice 
of  the  heroine  form  a  seemingly  insur¬ 
mountable  barrier  to  their  love,  but  his 
excellent  qualities  and  faithful  devotion 
finally  win  her. 

Barrie,  Sir  James  M.,  bart. 

The  little  minister .  Crowell.  Read  by 
Milton  Metz.  APH,  1953.  2ir. 

Relates  the  love  affairs  of  a  Scottish  min¬ 
ister  and  a  lady  disguised  as  a  gypsy. 

Boyd,  James 

Drums.  Scribner’s,  1952.  Read  by  Tony 
Randall.  AFB,  1953.  2^r. 

A  popular  historical  novel  about  a  North 
Carolina  boy,  of  Scottish  ancestry,  at  the 
time  of  the  Revolution. 

Brace,  Gerald  W. 

The  spire.  Norton,  1952.  Read  by  George 
Barnes.  APH,  1953.  22r. 

Novel  of  a  year  in  the  life  of  a  small 
New  England  college. 

Brooks,  Winfield  S. 

The  shining  tides.  Morrow,  1952.  Read 
by  Bud  Abbott.  APH,  1953.  i4r. 

A  novel  about  Cape  Cod  and  a  great  fish, 
a  striped  bass,  whose  comings  and  goings 
had  a  lot  to  do  with  the  lives  of  some  of 
the  inhabitants. 


Case,  Victoria 

The  quiet  life  of  Mrs.  General  Lane. 
Doubleday,  1952.  Read  by  Terry  Hayes 
Sales.  APH,  1953.  23r. 

Fictionized  biography  of  a  woman  who 
craved  peace  and  instead  became  the  wife 
of  one  of  the  leading  figures  in  mid-nine¬ 
teenth  century  America. 

Chase,  Mary  E. 

Mary  Peters.  Macmillan,  1934.  Read  by 
Dale  Carter  (Cooper)  APH,  1953.  i8r. 

A  Maine  seacoast  village  is  the  setting  of 
this  tale  of  strength  and  courage. 

Clemens,  Samuel  L.  (Mark  Twain) 
Adventures  of  Huckleberry  Finn.  Grosset 
&  Dunlap.  Read  by  Bill  Lipton.  AFB, 
1953.  2or. 

An  all-time  favorite  of  boy  life  on  the 
Mississippi. 

Collins,  Wilkie 

The  moonstone.  Harper.  Read  by  Wil¬ 
liam  Podmore.  AFB,  1953.  38r. 

The  story  of  the  theft  of  a  famous  jewel 
from  the  forehead  of  a  Hindu  idol  and  the 
eventual  restoration. 

Frye,  Pearl 

The  sleeping  sword.  Little,  1952.  Read 
by  John  Brewster.  AFB,  1953.  33r. 

A  historical  novel  about  Admiral  Nelson 
and  Lady  Hamilton. 
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IN  THIS  ISSUE 


TO  THE  READER: 


Talking  Books  are  available  only  from  your  regular  distributing  library  for  the  blind. 
Check  the  titles  you  wish  to  borrow,  detach  the  list  and  mail  it  to  your  Talking  Book 
Library — not  to  the  Foundation ,  nor  to  the  American  Printing  House.  For  additional 
titles  consult  your  Catalog  of  Talking  Books  for  the  Blind,  1934*1948;  Cumulative  Sup¬ 
plements  for  1948-1953;  1954-1956;  and  1957. 


□  Ashmore — An  epitaph  for  Dixie — jr,  APH 

□  Austen — Pride  and  prejudice — 25r,  AFB 

□  1Baker — Amerigo  Vespucci — 3r,  APH 

□  Barclay — Worlds  without  end — nr,  APH 

□  Barrie — The  little  minister — 2ir,  APH 

□  2Bishop — Toto’s  triumph — 3r,  APH 

□  Boyd — Drums — 27r,  AFB 

□  Brace — The  spire — 22r,  APH 

□  Brooks — The  shining  tides — i4r,  APH 

□  1Butterworth — The  enormous  egg — 4r,  APH 

□  Carleton — The  night  of  the  good  children — 6r,  APH 

□  Carroll — Sing  out  the  glory — i2r,  APH 

□  Carson — Cornflake  crusade — i2r,  AFB 

□  Case — The  quiet  life  of  Mrs.  General  Lane — 23r,  APH 

□  Chase — Mary  Peters — i8r,  APH 

□  Clemens — Adventures  of  Huckleberry  Finn — 2or,  AFB 

□  Collins — The  moonstone — 38r,  AFB 

□  Corbett — Professor  Preston  at  home — 8r,  APFI 

□  Crow — Mexico  today — i8r,  AFB 

□  Dale — The  casket  and  the  sword — 6r,  APH 

□  Dineson — Last  tales — i4r,  AFB 

□  2Farjeon — The  glass  slipper — 5 r ,  APH 

□  Fletcher — The  wind  in  the  forest — i5r,  APH 

□  Frye — The  sleeping  sword — 33r,  AFB 

□  Garfield — Follow  my  leader — 5r,  APH 

□  Gilliam — San  Francisco  Bay — i2r,  AFB 

□  Gordon — Captive — 7r,  APH 

□  Holbrook — Dreamers  of  the  American  dream — i8r,  APH 

□  Information  for  blind  diabetics — 4r,  AFB 

□  Kane — The  gallant  Mrs.  Stonewall — i5r,  APH 

□  Keeny —Half  the  world's  children— St,  APH 

□  Keller — The  open  door — 2r,  AFB 

□  Kellogg — Paderewski — 6r,  APH 

□  Kyle — The  seven  sapphires — 7r,  APH 

□  Lamb — Constantinople — i2r,  APH 

□  Lardner — The  best  short  stories  of  Ring  Lardner — i4r,  APH 

□  Mann — Branch  Rickey:  American  in  action — i2r,  AFB 


□  Marric — Gideon's  night — 7r,  AFB 

□  Milne — The  world  of  Pooh — •jr,  APH 

□  Morris — Warm  bodies — 5r,  APH 

□  Speare — Calico  captive — 7r,  APH 

□  Stout — If  death  ever  slept — 7r,  APH 

□  Terasaki — Bridge  to  the  sun — lor,  APH 

□  Tinkle — 73  days  to  glory:  the  siege  of  the  Alamo — 8r,  APH 

□  Vallery-Radot — Louis  Pasteur — 6r,  AFB 

□  White — The  gift  and  the  giver — lor,  APH 

□  Wright — A  chance  for  glory — 7r,  APH 

□  Ellery  Queen's  Mystery  Magazine — July  and  August  1958,  APH 

□  Reader's  Digest — July  and  August  1958,  APH 

NOTES  1,  2:  Corresponding  superior  figures  indicate  titles 
shipped  in  same  container 
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Fraser,  Ronald 

Once  round  the  sun.  Macmillan,  1957. 

Read  by  Alexander  Scourby.  AFB,  1958. 

6r. 

The  story  of  the  International  Geophysi¬ 
cal  Year,  the  unprecedented  international 
study  of  earth,  sea,  and  sky.  Written  by  the 
administrative  secretary  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Council  of  Scientific  Union,  which 
sponsored  the  International  Geophysical 
Year,  the  book  is  a  pleasantly  readable  ac¬ 
count  of  the  whole  undertaking. 
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HISTORY 

Stirling,  Nora  B. 

Treasure  under  the  sea.  Doubleday,  1957. 
Read  by  Livingston  Gilbert.  APH,  1958. 
i5r. 

Here  are  sparkling  accounts  of  history's 
most  famous  sea  treasures,  which  were 
either  lost  by  accident  or  dumped  on  pur¬ 
pose:  Sir  Francis  Drake’s  forty-five  tons  of 
silver  and  gold,  the  Philippine  Govern¬ 
ment's  gold  in  Manila  Bay,  and  others. 
Also  included  are  stories  of  many  attempts 
to  retrieve  these  treasures. 
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BIOGRAPHY 

Chasins,  Abram 
Speaking  of  pianists.  Knopf,  1957.  Read 
by  the  author,  AFB,  1958.  i3r. 

Mr.  Chasins  has  been  a  concert  pianist, 
composer,  teacher,  and  for  more  than  a 
decade  music  director  of  radio  station 
WQXR.  His  book  is  for  all  who  care  about 
music  and  is  full  of  anecdotes  about  the 
great  pianists  of  yesterday  as  well  as  the 
masters  of  our  own  time.  It  also  tells  of 
concert  managers,  recordings,  and  state 
sponsorship  of  art. 

Marshall,  Catherine  W. 

To  live  again.  McGraw,  1957.  Read  by 
Dale  Carter.  APH,  1958,  lgr. 

Because  of  her  firm  religious  faith,  Mrs. 
Marshall  was  able  to  make  a  new  life  for 
herself  after  her  husband’s  death  in  1949 
(A  Man  Called  Peter ,  TBT  March  '53).  In 
this  book  she  attempts  to  give  help  and  in¬ 
spiration  to  others. 

Rudivoravan 

The  treasured  one;  the  story  of  Rudi¬ 
voravan,  Princess  of  Siam,  as  told  by  her 
to  Ruth  Adams  Knight.  Dutton,  1957. 
Read  by  Helen  Shields.  AFB,  1958.  gr. 

The  autobiography  of  a  Siamese  prin¬ 
cess  whose  grandfather  was  the  King  of 
Siam  at  whose  court  Mrs.  Leonowens  was 
a  teacher.  The  princess’  first  marriage  to  a 
Siamese  prince  ended  in  divorce;  her  sec¬ 
ond  husband  is  a  commoner.  She  describes 
her  childhood  in  Siam  and  her  later  years 
in  America  where  she  has  broadcast  over 
the  Voice  of  America  network. 


TRAVEL 

Durrell,  Lawrence 

Bitter  lemons.  Dutton,  1957.  Read  by 
Alexander  Scourby.  AFB,  1958.  i2r. 

A  fascinating  picture  of  Cyprus  in  the 
two  years  leading  to  the  revolt  against 
British  rule.  An  English  travel  book  of  high 
quality,  it  combines  learning,  sharp  ob¬ 
servation,  a  sense  of  the  comic  and  the 
tragic,  as  well  as  a  feeling  for  the  history 
and  the  total  atmosphere  of  the  place. 


FICTION 

Ballinger,  William  S. 

The  longest  second.  Harper,  1957.  Read 

by  Norman  Rose.  AFB,  1958.  6r. 

Bill  Ballinger  has  been  called  “a  major 
virtuoso  of  mystery  technique.”  In  this 
novel  of  suspense  the  scene  is  New  York 
City,  where  a  man  leaves  the  hospital 
searching  for  his  identity  and  some  ex¬ 
planation  for  what  has  happened  to  him. 
He  becomes  aware  of  danger  that  grows 
increasingly  real  as  he  moves  on  in  his 
search. 

Ferber,  Edna 

Ice  palace.  Doubleday,  1958.  Read  by 

William  Lazar,  AFB,  1958.  i8r. 

Miss  Ferber’s  novels  have  spanned  the 
whole  panorama  of  America.  In  this  one 
she  depicts  today's  Alaska  with  its  vigor¬ 
ous  people  and  its  dramatic  weather  and 
scenery.  The  theme  is  the  battle  between 
two  titans  trying  to  dominate  Alaska’s  fu¬ 
ture  and  the  choice  which  Christine  Storm 
has  to  make. 

Godden,  Rumer 

The  greengage  summer.  Viking,  Read  by 

Vivienne  Drummond.  AFB,  1958.  8r. 

A  book  for  adults  who  enjoy  closeups  of 
children’s  growing  pains  and  the  clashes 
of  innocence  and  experience.  It  concerns 
a  family  of  five  English  children  thrown 
on  their  own  for  part  of  a  summer  in 
France.  The  eldest  girl,  sixteen,  is  just 
blossoming  into  a  beauty,  and  her  effect  on 
adults  involves  the  whole  group  in  a  plot 
that  is  unfolded  with  the  ingenuity  and 
suspense  of  a  mystery  story. 

Hough,  Henry  Beetle 

The  Netu  England  story.  Random,  1958. 

Read  by  Kermit  Murdock.  AFB,  1958. 
13r* 

Mr.  Hough  has  written  several  previous 
novels  rooted  in  New  England  where  he 
grew  up  and  lives  today.  In  this  one  a 
young  New  York  writer  invades  a  New 
England  coastal  town  in  winter,  searching 
for  the  true  story  of  a  long  dead  sea  cap¬ 
tain.  There  are  many  complications  in¬ 
volved,  but  it  is  a  good  story  filled  with 
excitement  and  Yankee  wit. 
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Idell,  Albert  Edward 
Roger's  Folly.  Doubleday,  1957.  Read  by 
Terry  Hayes  Sales.  APH,  1958.  nr. 

A  forerunner  to  the  author’s  Centennial 
Summer  (available  as  a  talking  book).  This 
goes  back  in  time  to  1844  and  traces  the 
early  American  fortunes  of  Count  Borelli 
and  his  two  lovely  daughters,  Zena  and 
Gussie,  living  in  Bordentown,  New  Jersey. 
It  is  a  period  piece  with  lifelike,  likeable 
people. 

MacInnes,  Helen 

North  from  Rome.  Harcourt,  1958.  Read 
by  Burt  Blackwell.  APH,  1958.  i3r. 

A  suspense  novel  in  which  the  story 
centers  on  a  powerful  narcotic  ring  and 
the  important  Communists  behind  it.  As 
usual,  Miss  MacInnes  includes  interesting 
background  material  in  a  fast-moving  plot 
involving  contemporary  characters. 

Shellabarger,  Samuel 

The  token.  Little,  1955.  Read  by  Terry 
Hayes  Sales.  APH,  1958.  2r. 

A  tale  of  France  in  the  time  of  the  Cru¬ 
sades.  The  heroine  is  Lady  Blanche,  wife  of 
the  untrustworthy  Count  Raoul.  The  token 
is  her  father’s  wedding  gift,  a  silver  girdle, 
symbol  of  strength  and  nobility. 

Wellman,  Manly  Wade 

Fastest  on  the  river.  Holt,  1957.  Read  by 
Paul  Clark.  APH,  1958.  6r. 

The  story  of  the  great  riverboat  race  in 
1870  between  the  Natchez  and  the  Robert 
E.  Lee.  From  New  Orleans  to  St.  Louis,  it 
took  two  days  and  three  nights.  It  was  also 
the  climax  of  the  feud  between  Leathers 
and  Cannon,  the  leading  riverboat  captains 
of  the  century.  There  is  a  wealth  of  au¬ 
thenticated  detail  for  Americana  enthu¬ 
siasts. 

JUVENILE  NONFICTION 

Clement,  Marguerite 

In  France.  Viking,  1956.  Read  by  Living¬ 
ston  Gilbert.  APH,  1958.  4r. 

An  introduction  to  France  by  an  author 
who  loves  the  country  and  knows  it  well 
in  all  its  aspects.  She  describes  the  his¬ 
tory,  legends,  notable  men  and  women, 
cities  and  villages,  the  countryside,  arts  and 


5i 

crafts,  schools,  churches,  home  life,  and 
recreation.  For  grades  7  and  up. 

Davenport,  Marcia 

Garibaldi:  father  of  Modern  Italy.  Ran¬ 
dom  House,  1957.  Read  by  Paul  Clark. 
APH,  1958.  gr. 

Although  Garibaldi  expected  his  soldiers 
to  share  the  hardest  and  wildest  life  imag¬ 
inable,  he  inspired  them  to  follow  him  into 
new  dangers.  The  fast  pace  and  appealing 
personalities  make  this  a  book  that  will 
have  a  strong  appeal  for  teen-agers. 

Gunther,  John  with  Epstein,  Sam  and 
Beryl 

Meet  North  Africa.  Harper,  1957.  Read 
by  Paul  Clark.  APH,  1958.  6r. 

Based  on  sections  of  the  author’s  Inside 
Africa ,  this  book  for  young  readers  serves 
as  an  introduction  to  Tunisia,  Morocco, 
Libya,  and  Algeria.  The  original  selections 
have  been  enlarged  with  historical,  socio¬ 
logical,  geographical,  and  other  meaning¬ 
ful  background  material. 

Havighurst,  Walter 

Buffalo  Bill's  great  Wild  West  Stories. 
Random  House,  1957.  Read  by  William 
Gladden.  APH,  1958.  %r. 

The  whole  colorful,  exciting  story  of  the 
most  famous  live  western  show  America 
ever  produced,  along  with  a  vivid  picture 
of  the  performers  who  created  it. 

Jones,  Gwyn 

Scandinavian  legends  and  folk  tales.  Ox¬ 
ford  University  Press.  Read  by  Living¬ 
ston  Gilbert.  APH,  1958.  6r. 

Twenty-four  stories  from  Denmark,  Ice¬ 
land,  Norway  and  Sweden.  Four  groups 
include  “Princes  and  Trolls,’’  “Tales  from 
the  Ingle-Nook,’’  “From  the  Land  of  Ice 
and  Fire’’  and  “Kings  and  Heroes.” 

Cervantes,  Miguel  de 

The  adventures  of  Don  Quixote.  Mac¬ 
millan  10^7.  Read  by  Livingston  Gilbert. 
APH,  1958.  6r. 

A  translation  and  abridgement  of  the 
famous  Spanish  classic  in  which  Don  Quix¬ 
ote  and  his  servant  Sancho  set  out  to  re¬ 
form  the  world.  The  reader  will  find  it  an 
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absorbing  and  entertaining  allegory  of  life 
itself. 

Macmillan,  Cyrus 

Glooskap’s  Country  and  other  Indian 
tales.  Oxford  University  Press.  Read  by 
George  Walsh.  APH,  1958.  7r. 

These  are  tales  about  a  Canadian  won¬ 
derland  where  magic  prevails  and  marvels 
abound  among  the  animals  and  Indians 
that  peopled  its  forests  and  plains  before 
the  White  man  came.  The  collection  be¬ 
gins  with  stories  of  Glooskap,  the  super¬ 
natural  hero  of  the  Micmacs  of  Eastern 
Canada,  and  moves  west  over  the  prairies 
to  the  Pacific  coast. 

Yoseloff,  Thomas 

The  further  adventures  of  Till  Eulen- 
spiegel.  Yoseloff,  1957.  Read  by  Living¬ 
ston  Gilbert.  APH,  1958.  3r. 

Till  Eulenspiegel  was  a  folk  hero  whose 
fame  spread  far  and  wide  through  Europe 
in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries. 
Everywhere  that  Till  went  he  brought  mer¬ 
riment  to  the  humble  and  poor,  and 
sought  out  knaves  and  fools  upon  whom 
to  play  his  pranks.  Based  on  tales  first  pub¬ 
lished  some  four  hundred  years  ago,  the 
stories  in  this  collection  are  classics  of  folk¬ 
lore  that  will  appeal  to  young  and  old. 

Ross,  Frank  (Frank,  R.,  pseud) 

Ice  island ;  the  story  of  Antarctica.  Crow¬ 
ell,  1957.  Read  by  Paul  Clark.  APH, 
1958.  7r. 

A  complete  account  of  the  many  ex¬ 
peditions  that  have  gone  to  the  Antarctic, 
how  they  were  run,  and  what  they  accom¬ 
plished.  In  addition  there  is  information 
on  the  geography,  climate,  wildlife,  and 
scientific  discoveries  in  this  region.  For 
readers  of  12  and  up. 

Sperry,  Armstrong 

All  about  the  Arctic  and  Antarctic.  Ran¬ 
dom,  1957.  Read  by  George  Walsh,  APH, 
1958.  3r. 

The  facts  about  the  North  and  South 
Pole  have  a  fascination  for  most  people. 
They  sound  like  the  tall  tales  of  a  story¬ 
teller.  Nine  chapters  of  this  book  are  about 
the  Arctic  region — its  weather,  the  animals 
and  birds  that  live  there,  and  something 


about  the  Eskimos.  Six  more  chapters  are 
devoted  to  the  South  Polar  region. 

Vance,  Marguerite 

Flight  of  the  Wilding.  Dutton,  1957. 
Read  by  Terry  Hayes  Sales.  APH,  1958. 
4r* 

Fictionized  biography  of  the  beautiful 
Empress  Elisabeth  of  Austria.  Mrs.  Vance 
tells  the  absorbing  story  of  the  lovely  young 
girl’s  meeting  with  Emperor  Franz  Joseph 
and  their  courtship.  Although  tempera¬ 
mentally  unfitted  for  her  role  as  Empress, 
Elisabeth  nevertheless  kept  the  devotion  of 
her  husband  to  the  end  of  her  tragic  life. 
For  grades  7  to  9. 

JUVENILE  FICTION 

Bothwell,  Jean 

Little  flute  player.  Morrow,  1949.  Read 
by  Milton  Metz.  APH,  1958.  3r. 

A  beautiful  tale  of  a  ten-year-old  In¬ 
dian  boy  based  on  the  threat  of  famine 
which  hangs  over  India’s  poor.  The  story 
is  suffused  with  family  love  and  is  an  hon¬ 
est  contribution  to  an  understanding  of 
children  in  a  far  land.  For  ages  8  to  12. 

Clark,  Ann  Nolan 

Secret  of  the  Andes.  Viking,  1952.  Read 
by  Livingston  Gilbert.  APH,  1958.  4r. 

A  beautiful  and  subtle  story  of  Cusi,  a 
Peruvian  shepherd  boy  who  lives  high  up 
in  the  Andes  in  a  beautiful  mountain  val¬ 
ley  where  he  helps  to  guard  the  precious 
llama  flock.  Ann  Nolan  Clark’s  stories  have 
a  certain  dignity  and  integrity,  and  this 
particular  book  won  the  John  Newberry 
Medal  for  children’s  literature. 

Epstein,  Samuel  and  Beryl 

Jacknife  for  a  penny.  Coward-McCann, 
1958.  Read  by  William  Gladden.  APH, 
1958.  6r. 

Boys  of  today  will  eagerly  identify  them¬ 
selves  with  brave,  likeable  Tim  in  this 
story  of  the  American  Revolution.  The 
young  boy  yearned  to  go  off  with  his 
brother  to  fight  the  red-coats,  but  instead 
had  to  stay  home  and  do  the  chores.  After 
he  proved  himself  worthy  to  join  the  spy 
network,  he  had  excitement  aplenty,  and 
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by  helping  in  a  dangerous  night  mission 
won  a  longed-for  jacknife.  For  ages  10-12. 

Gard,  Robert  E. 

A  horse  named  Joe.  Duell,  1956.  Read 

by  William  Gladden.  APH,  1958.  6r. 

Sam  McRae  had  spent  two  years  in  a  re¬ 
form  school  after  being  falsely  convicted 
of  theft.  On  his  return  he  picked  up  a 
bedraggled  pony,  and  the  boy  and  the 
horse  made  a  fresh  start  together.  The  book 
is  recommended  for  junior  high  readers 
and  might  be  useful  for  emotionally  dis¬ 
turbed  boys. 

George,  John  L.  and  Jean  C. 

Dipper  of  Copper  Creek.  Dutton,  1956. 

Read  by  Milton  Metz.  APH,  1958.  5r. 

Few  birds  are  as  remarkable  as  the 
unique  dippers,  who  walk  on  the  bottoms 
of  streams  and  sometimes  nest  behind  wa¬ 
terfalls.  The  Georges  have  written  a  dou¬ 
ble  story  of  the  growth  of  a  boy  and  the 
life  of  a  strange  bird  and  the  influence 
that  each  had  on  the  other.  There  is  mys¬ 
tery,  dramatic  action  and  suspense  against 
the  exciting  background  of  summer  in  the 
Rocky  mountains. 

Henry,  Marguerite 

Cinnabar  the  one  o'clock  fox.  McNally, 

1956.  Read  by  Milton  Metz.  APH,  1958. 

2r. 


This  extraordinary  fox,  so  legend  says, 
loved  the  excitement  of  the  chase  so  much 
that  on  fox-hunting  days  he  would  show 
himself  promptly  at  the  hour  of  one  to 
lead  the  hunt  a  fast  and  thrilling  race 
through  the  woods  and  fields  of  Mount 
Vernon.  Children  will  also  enjoy  the  de¬ 
tails  of  Cinnabar’s  home  life  with  his  wife 
and  four  cubs. 

Heppner,  Elizabeth 

Inki.  Macmillan,  1957.  Read  by  Milton 

Metz.  APH,  1958.  $r. 

A  simple  story  about  a  boy  and  his  dog 
which  answers  many  questions  about  the 
meticulous  training  of  guide  dogs  for  the 
blind.  The  story  is  rich  with  details  of  the 
Seeing  Eye  program  and  the  fun  and  satis¬ 
faction  of  raising  a  happy  puppy.  For  ages 
8  to  12. 

Latham,  Jean  Lee 

This  dear-bought  land.  Harper,  1957. 

Read  by  George  Walsh.  APH,  1958.  6r. 

The  story  of  the  settlement  of  Virginia 
as  seen  through  the  eyes  of  a  young  boy. 
Dissension,  Indians,  hunger,  fear,  impos¬ 
sible  living  conditions — all  these  are  a  con¬ 
stant  threat  to  the  men  of  Jamestown.  The 
boy’s  respect  and  admiration  for  John 
Smith  grows  and  strengthens  as  again  and 
again  he  helps  to  save  the  colony.  For  ages 
12  to  14. 


TAPE  RECORDINGS 

The  titles  listed  below  have  been  recorded  on  magnetic  tape  and  operate  at  3$ 4  speed  on 
dual  sound  tracks.  They  may  be  borrowed  free  of  charge  from  the  Library  for  the  Blind , 
iyth  and  Spring  Garden  Streets,  Philadelphia  30,  Pa.  by  blind  persons  living  anywhere 
in  the  United  States  who  have  access  to  tape  machines.  These  selections  will  be  sent  di¬ 
rectly  from  this  library  to  borrowers. 

Beauvoir,  Simone  de 
The  mandarins.  8  reels. 

Camus,  Albert 
The  fall.  2  reels. 

British  Information  Services 

Windows  on  the  world.  39  factual  and 
entertaining  talks  by  eminent  British 
authorities  on  a  wide  range  of  current 
affairs.  3  reels. 


Ekirch,  Arthur  Jr. 

The  decline  of  American  liberalism. 
4  reels. 

Ellis,  Havelock 

The  dance  of  life.  4  reels. 

Frank,  Anne 

Diary  of  a  young  girl.  3  reels. 

Freud,  Sigmund 

The  problem  of  anxiety.  1  reel. 
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Maugham,  W.  Somerset 
The  razor’s  edge.  4  reels. 
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Gibran,  Kahlil 

The  prophet.  1  reel. 

Hartz,  Louis 

The  liberal  tradition  in  America.  3  reels. 

Hincklewood,  Sir  Cyril 
Chemistry  and  man.  1  reel. 

Huxley,  Aldous 

Tomorrow  and  tomorrow  and  tomorrow. 
A  collection  of  essays.  4  reels. 

Maugham,  W.  Somerset 

The  moon  and  sixpence.  3  reels. 


Mumford,  Lewis 
Art  and  technics.  2  reels. 

Porter,  Evelyn 

The  story  of  music.  3  reels. 

Whitehead,  Alfred  North 
Adventure  of  Ideas.  4  reels. 

Wolfe,  Thomas 

From  death  to  morning.  A  collection  of 
short  stories.  4  reels. 


The  following  magnetic  tape  recordings  are  Theatre  Guild  radio  adaptations  of  famous 
plays.  They  may  also  be  borrowed  from  the  Library  for  the  Blind ,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Anderson,  Maxwell  Shakespeare,  William 

Valley  forge.  Starring  Claude  Rains.  Taming  of  the  shrew.  Starring  Burgess 
1  reel.  Meredith.  1  reel. 

Shakespeare,  William 

Macbeth.  Starring  Maurice  Evans  and 
Judith  Anderson.  1  reel. 


TEXTBOOKS  FROM 
RECORDING  FOR  THE  BLIND,  INC. 

Listed  below  are  educational  texts  which  have  recently  been  recorded  by  Recording 
for  the  Blind,  Inc.  These  books  are  recorded  on  small  discs  at  162/$  rpm  suitable  for  the 
Model  D  talking  book  machine.  An  adapter  may  also  be  obtained  from  Recording  for  the 
Blind  for  5514  machines. 

To  borrow  any  of  these  books,  apply  either  to  the  library  in  which  a  book  is  located 
or  to  the  national  headquarters.  Recording  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  745  Fifth  Avenue,  New 


York  22,  N.  Y. 

Frederick  Hild  Branch 
Chicago  Public  Library 
4544  Lincoln  Avenue 
Chicago  25,  Illinois 

Hicks,  John  D. 

The  American  nation,  3rd  ed.  64  discs 
Kurtz,  Russell  H. 

Social  work  year  book  1957,  13th  Issue. 
72  discs 

Lambert,  Louis  C. 

Chardenal,  First  Course.  27  discs 

McCullough,  Rose  Goode 

Yesterday  when  it  is  past.  21  discs 

Simon,  Henry  W. 

Festival  of  opera.  32  discs 


Stull  8c  Hatch 

The  Eastern  Hemisphere.  22  discs 
Thompson,  Doris 

The  company  and  the  physically  im¬ 
paired  worker.  13  discs 

Whitehead,  Alfred  North 

Religion  in  the  making.  5  discs 

Denver  Public  Library 
Division  of  Work  for  the  Blind 
go  Lowell  Boulevard 
Denver,  Colorado 

Grampp  8c  Weiler 

Economic  policy.  23  discs 

Hughes,  Osee 

Introduction  to  foods.  26  discs 
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American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
The  Pine  Brook  report.  4  discs 

Arjona  &  Helman 

Cuentos  contemporaneos.  17  discs 


Jones,  Alexander 

Creative  exposition.  27  discs 

Joseph,  H.  W.  B 

Introduction  to  logic.  35  discs 

Lecomte  du  Nouy,  Pierre 
Human  destiny.  12  discs 

eff,  Frank  Amandus 
Economic  doctrines.  24  discs 

Williams,  Robin  M. 

American  society.  27  discs 

Wayne  County  Library 
3661  Trumbull  Avenue 
Detroit  8,  Michigan 

Carnegie,  Dale 

How  to  win  friends  and  influence  people. 
12  discs 

Carnegie,  Dale 

Public  speaking  and  influencing  men  in 
business.  19  discs 

Merrill,  Horace  Samuel 

Bourbon  leader:  Grover  Cleveland  and 
the  Democratic  party.  9  discs 

Smith,  Robert  J. 

Life  at  my  fijiger  tips.  9  discs 

Braille  Institute  Library 
741  North  Vermont  Avenue 
Los  Angeles  29,  California 

Brown,  Ralph  H. 

Historical  geography  of  the  United  States. 
32  discs 

Havighurst  8c  Neugarten 

Society  and  education.  27  discs 

Lindgren,  FIenry  Clay 

Mental  health  in  education.  25  discs 

Mauriac,  Francois 
Therese.  12  discs 

Pattison,  Harry 

The  handicapped  and  their  rehabilita¬ 
tion.  44  discs 

Library  for  the  Blind 
166  Avenue  of  the  Americas 
New  York  13,  New  York 

Altick,  Richard  D. 

Preface  to  critical  reading ,  3rd  ed.  14 
discs 


Baltzly  &  Salomone 

Readings  in  20th  century  European  his¬ 
tory.  54  discs 

6'  Bellamy;  Chase;  Thursby  and  Young 
A  preface  to  the  social  sciences.  25  discs 

Flynn,  Rev.  Anthony;  et  al 

The  triumph  of  faith ,  book  2.  23  discs 

Gowman,  Alan  G. 

The  war  blind  in  American  social  struc¬ 
ture.  1 1  discs 

Hensill,  John  S. 

The  biology  of  man.  23  discs 

Kahn  and  Cannell 

The  dynamics  of  interviewing.  19  discs 

Kasten  8c  Neale-Silva 

Lecturas  modernas.  15  discs 

Kent,  Raymond  P. 

Money  and  banking.  44  discs 

Kiekhofer,  William  H. 

Economic  principles ,  problems  and  pol¬ 
icies.  58  discs  each 

Kissinger,  FIenry  A. 

Nuclear  weapons  and  foreign  policy.  20 
discs 

Konefsky,  Samuel  J. 

The  constitutional  world  of  Mr.  Justice 
Frankfurter.  17  discs 

Locket,  Lacy 

Racine’s  mid-career  tragedies.  12  discs 
each 

Pares,  Sir  Bernard 

A  history  of  Russia.  32  discs 

Queener,  E.  Llewellyn 

Introduction  to  social  psychology.  22 
discs 

Richards,  I.  A. 

Practical  Criticism.  14  discs 

Stone,  8c  Church 

Childhood  and  Adolescence.  23  discs 

Walsh,  William  F. 

A  history  of  Anglo  American  law.  29  discs 

Warshow,  Robert  Irving 

Jay  Gould:  the  story  of  a  fortune.  6  discs 
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Winkler,  John  K. 

John  D.:  a  portrait  in  oils.  7  discs 

Phoenix  Public  Library 
Civic  Center 
Phoenix,  Arizona 

Alighieri,  Dante 

The  inferno.  Translated  by  John  Ciardi 
13  discs 

Berkshire  Athenaeum 
44  Bank  Row 
Pittsfield,  Massachusetts 

LaPiere,  Richard 

Theory  of  social  control.  37  discs 

Service,  Elman  R. 

A  profile  of  primitive  culture.  22  discs 

Wood,  Alice  L. 

Sound  games:  speech  correction  for  your 
very  young.  4  discs 


Princeton  Public  Library 

158  Nassau  Street 
Princeton,  New  Jersey 

Drucker,  Peter  F. 

The  practice  of  management.  19  discs 
Einstein,  Albert 

Relativity:  the  special  and  the  general 
theory.  6  discs 

Easum,  Chester  V. 

Half-century  of  conflict.  49  discs 

Garraty,  John  A. 

Woodrow  Wilson:  a  great  life  in  brief. 
8  discs 

Robertson,  Stuart 

The  development  of  modern  English, 
2nd  ed.  Revised  by  Frederic  G.  Cassidy. 
28  discs 

Spinoza 

The  philosophy  of  Spinoza.  Introduction 
by  Joseph  Ratner.  16  discs 


The  Name  Behind  the  Voice ■ — 

LIVINGSTON  GILBERT 


One  of  the  pioneers  in  Talking  Book 
recording,  Livingston  Gilbert  started  this 
work  as  a  gangling  young  boy  in  1939. 
Now,  twenty  years  later,  he  still  keeps  up 
his  record  as  one  of  the  most  prolific  read¬ 
ers  for  the  American  Printing  House  for 
the  Blind. 

The  books  he  has  read  represent  all 
topics.  He  admits,  however,  to  a  sneaky 
fondness  for  travel  and  adventure  stories, 
a  vicarious  substitute  for  some  of  the  travel¬ 
ing  he  has  not  yet  been  able  to  do.  He  con¬ 
siders  Voyage  of  the  Beagle  by  Charles  Dar¬ 
win  his  most  difficult  reading  assignment. 
The  numerous  footnotes  on  practically 
every  page  had  to  be  included  and  that 
proved  no  minor  problem.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  does  not  object  to  routine  tasks, 
and  rather  likes  to  do  one-third  of  the 
monthly  Reader's  Digest  as  a  steady  job. 

Mr.  Gilbert  is  a  native  son  of  the  South. 
Born  in  Louisville,  he  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Louisville  with  a  degree  in 
political  science.  This  academic  background 
proved  useful  in  his  later  career  of  news¬ 


caster  on  TV  and  radio  station  WAVE 
(NBC)  in  Louisville.  He  also  has  a  popu¬ 
lar,  daily  children’s  program  (ad  lib)  which 
combines  skits  and  stories  with  advice  and 
information. 

He  lives  in  an  old  house  converted  from 
slave  quarters,  is  married  and  has  three 
children,  all  girls.  “Anyone  can  have  boys,” 
he  says.  His  hobbies  besides  traveling  (not 
enough)  include  fishing  and  gardening. 

In  appearance  he  is  the  prototype  of  the 
handsome,  courteous  southern  gentleman, 
six  feet  tall,  with  brown  hair,  gray  eyes  and 
a  ready  smile.  He  is  known  to  be  very  care¬ 
ful  in  his  preparation  for  reading  a  book, 
a  fact  that  his  copyholder  is  especially 
happy  to  impart. 

Over  the  year,  Mr.  Gilbert  has  recorded 
a  great  many  books.  The  following  are 
some  which  are  still  available  as  talking 
books: 

Don  Quixote  (Juvenile  Version)  by  Miguel 

de  Cervantes 

The  FBI  story  by  Don  Whitehead 
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In  France  by  Marguerite  Clement 

The  further  adventures  of  Till  Eulenspie- 
gel  by  Thomas  Yoseloff 

Green  mansions  by  W.  H.  Hudson 

Hans  Brinker  by  Mary  Mapes  Dodge 

The  long  rifle  by  Stewart  Edward  White 


The  new  class  by  Milovan  Djilas 

Ramona  by  Helen  Hunt  Jackson 

Thanks  to  the  saint  by  Leslie  Charteris 

Treasure  under  the  sea  by  N.  B.  Stirling 

— H.  L. 


INDEX— 1958  TALKING  BOOKS 

This  is  an  index  of  all  the  Talking  Books  recorded  for  the  Library  of  Congress  and 
placed  in  the  distributing  libraries  during  1958.  Fuller  information  about  these  books 
appears  in  this  year’s  issues  of  Talkmg  Book  Topics  on  the  page  number  indicated.  For  the 
convenience  of  readers  we  have  also  indicated  the  month  of  the  issue  in  which  the  book 
was  announced  (Ja.,  January;  Mr,  March;  M,  May;  J,  July;  S,  September;  N,  November). 


Adventures  of  Don  Quixote.  (Cervantes), 

N,  51 

Alarms  and  diversions.  (Thurber),  J,  26 
Aldrich,  Bess  Streeter.  White  bird  flying, 
Mr,  ii 

Alexander  Hamilton  in  the  American  tra¬ 
dition.  (Hacker),  Mr,  11 
All  about  the  Arctic  and  Antarctic. 
(Sperry),  N,  52 

American  Heritage  Reader,  M,  18 
Amerigo  Vespucci.  (Baker),  S,  44 
And  walk  in  love.  (Henkle),  Mr,  11 
Andersen,  Hans  Christian.  Andersen’s  fairy 
tales,  Ja,  4 

Andersen’s  fairy  tales.  (Andersen),  Ja,  4 
Anna  and  the  King  of  Siam.  (Landon),  J, 
27 

Annixter,  Jane  and  Paul,  pseud.  See  Com¬ 
fort,  Jane  Levington  &  Annixter,  Paul 
Armstrong,  Richard.  Cold  hazard,  Ja,  4 
As  France  goes.  (Schoenbrun),  Mr,  10 
Ashmore,  Harry  S.  Epitaph  for  Dixie,  S,  41 
Austen,  Jane.  Emma,  Mr,  11 

Background  to  glory.  (Bakeless),  Mr,  10 
Bakeless,  John.  Background  to  glory,  Mr, 

10 

Baker,  Nina  Brown.  Amerigo  Vespucci,  S, 

44 

- .  Juan  Ponce  de  Leon,  M,  21 

Ballinger,  William  S.  Longest  second,  N, 
50 

Barclay,  Isabel.  Worlds  without  end,  S,  44 


Barker,  Will.  Familiar  animals  of  America, 

].  25 

Barnes,  Eric  Wollencott.  Man  who  lived 
twice,  Mr,  10 

Barren  ground.  (Glasglow),  Mr,  12 
Baruch,  Bernard  M.  Baruch:  ?ny  own  story, 

J>  27 

Baruch:  my  own  story.  (Baruch),  J,  27 
Beaver  water.  (Montgomery),  J,  30 
Because  of  Madeline.  (Stolz),  M,  22 
Below  the  Salt.  (Costain),  J,  27 
Ben’Ary,  Ruth.  Touch  Typing  in  ten  les¬ 
sons,  Mr,  g 

Berle,  Adolf  Augustus.  Tides  of  crisis,  Mr,  9 
Best  short  stories  of  Ring  Lardner.  (Lard- 
ner),  S,  43 

Betsy’s  busy  summer.  (Haywood),  Ja,  4 
Beyond  the  pawpaw  trees.  (Brown),  J,  29 
Bishop,  Claire  Huchet,  ed.  Happy  Christ¬ 
mas,  M,  21 

- .  Toto’s  triumph,  S,  44 

Bishop,  Jim.  Day  Christ  died,  Ja,  1 
Bitter  lemons.  (Durrell),  N,  50 
Black  stone  knife.  (Marriott),  J,  30 
Bloch,  Marie  Halun.  Tony  of  the  ghost 
towns,  Ja,  4 

Blueberry  summer.  (Ogilvie),  M,  22 
Book  by  my  side.  (Williams),  M,  17 
Book  of  books;  the  story  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment.  (Daniel-Rops),  Ja,  1 
Book  of  life;  the  story  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment.  (Daniel-Rops),  Ja,  1 
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Book  of  living  verse,  selections.  (Unter- 
meyer),  M,  18 

Bothwell,  Jean.  Little  flute  player.  N,  52 
Boyd,  Thomas  Alvin.  Professional  amateur, 
M,  22 

Brace,  Gerald  Warner.  World  of  Carriers 
Cove,  M,  19 

Bradbury,  Ray.  Dandelion  wine,  M,  19 
Branch  Rickey:  American  in  action.  (Mann), 

S,  42 

Brickhill,  Paul.  Reach  for  the  sky,  J,  27 
Bridge  to  the  sun.  (Terasaki),  S,  42 
Brink,  Carol  Ryrie.  Family  sabbatical,  J,  29 
Brooks,  Van  Wyck.  Days  of  the  phoenix ; 

the  nineteen-twenties  I  remember,  Ja,  2 
Brown,  Palmer.  Beyond  the  pawpaw  trees, 

]>  29 

- .  Silver  nutmeg,  Ja,  4 

Brown,  Pamela  Beatrice.  Louisa,  M,  22 
Buck,  Pearl.  Good  earth,  Ja,  3 
Buckmaster,  Henrietta,  pseud.  See  Henkle 
Henrietta. 

Buffalo  Bill's  great  wild  icest  stories.  (Havig- 
hurst),  N,  51 

Burgess,  Alan.  Small  woman,  Mr,  10 
Butterworth,  Oliver.  Enormous  egg,  S,  44 

Calico  captive.  (Speare),  S,  45 
Canby,  Edward  Tatnall.  See  Saturday  Re¬ 
view  home  book  of  recorded  music  and 
sound  reproduction,  M,  18 
Captive.  (Gordon),  S,  43 
Carey,  Ernestine  Gilbreth,  Jt.  Au.  see  Gil- 
breth,  Frank  B.,  Jr. 

Carleton,  Marjorie.  Night  of  the  good  chil¬ 
dren,  S,  43 

Carroll,  Gladys  Hasty.  Sing  out  the  glory, 
S,  43 

Carson,  Gerald.  Cornflake  crusade,  S,  42 
Casket  and  the  sword.  (Dale),  S,  44 
Cast  off  the  darkness.  (Putnam),  Ja,  3 
Cavanah,  Frances.  Two  loves  for  Jenny 
Lind,  Ja,  4 

Cervantes,  Miguel  de.  Adventures  of  Don 
Quixote,  N,  51 

Chance  for  glory.  (Wright),  S,  42 

Chase,  Mary  Ellen.  The  edge  of  darkness, 

]>  27 

Chasins,  Abram.  Speaking  of  pianists,  N,  50 
Cheaper  by  the  dozen.  (Gilbreth  &  Carey), 

M,  19 

Chesterton,  Gilbert  K.  St.  Francis  of  Assisi, 
Ja,  2 

Cimarron.  (Ferber),  Ja,  3 

Cinnabar  the  one  o'clock  fox.  (Henry), 

N,  53 


Clara  Barton,  Red  Cross  pioneer.  (Gra¬ 
ham),  M,  22 

Clark,  Ann  Nolan.  Secret  of  the  Andes,  N, 
52 

Clarke,  Arthur  Charles.  Making  of  a  moon, 
Ja,  2 

Clemens,  Samuel  Langhorne.  Mysterious 
stranger  and  other  stories,  M,  20 
Clement,  Marguerite.  In  France,  N,  51 
Cold  hazard.  (Armstrong),  Ja,  4 
Comfort,  Jane  Levington  &  Annixter,  Paul 
pseud.  The  runner,  Ja,  4 
Compact  history  of  the  United  States  Navy. 
(Pratt),  M,  18 

Constantinople:  birth  of  an  empire.  (Lamb), 
S,  43 

Corbett,  Elizabeth.  Professor  Preston  at 
home,  S,  43 

Cornflake  crusade.  (Carson),  S,  42 
Costain,  Thomas  B.  Below  the  Salt,  J,  27 
Coward,  Noel.  Tonight  at  8:30,  J,  26 
Crow,  John  A.  Mexico  today,  S,  42 

Dale,  Norman.  The  casket  and  the  sword, 
S,  44 

Dana,  Richard  Henry.  Two  years  before 
the  mast,  J,  27 

Dandelion  wine.  (Brandbury),  M,  19 
Daniel-Rops,  Henry.  Book  of  books;  the 
story  of  the  Old  Testament,  Ja,  1 

- .  Book  of  life ;  the  story  of  the  New 

Testament,  Ja,  1 

Davenport,  Marcia.  Garibaldi:  father  of 
Modern  Italy,  N,  51 

Dawson,  Peter  pseud,  see  Glidden,  Jona¬ 
than  H. 

Day,  A.  Grove,  Jt.  Au.  see  Michener, 
James,  A. 

Day  and  the  way  we  met.  (Stolz),  J,  28 
Day  Christ  died.  (Bishop),  Ja,  1 
Days  of  the  phoenix ;  the  nineteen-twenties 
1  remember.  (Brooks),  Ja,  2 
De  La  Roche,  Mazo.  Ringing  the  changes, 
M,  19 

De  Selincourt,  Aubrey.  Odysseus  the  wan¬ 
derer,  J,  28 

Dineson,  Isak,  pseud.  Last  tales,  S,  43 
Dipper  of  Copper  Creek.  (George),  N,  53 
Disney,  Doris  Miles.  Method  in  madness, 
Mr,  11 

Djilas,  Millovan.  New  class,  J,  25 
Douglas,  Lloyd  Cassel.  Green  light,  Mr,  11 

- .  Magnificent  obsession,  M,  20 

Dowdey,  Clifford.  Great  plantation,  M,  18 
Dreamers  of  the  American  dream.  (Hol¬ 
brook),  S,  42 
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Dufek,  George  John.  Operation  deepfreeze, 
M,  18 

Dumas,  Alexandre.  Man  in  the  iron  mask, 

Ja,  3 

Dune  boy.  (Teale),  J,  27 

Durrell,  Lawrence.  Bitter  lemons,  N,  50 

Earth  changers.  (Wilson  8c  Taylor),  J,  25 
Eaton,  Jeanette.  Story  of  Eleanor  Roose¬ 
velt,  M,  22 

Echo  of  Greece.  (Hamilton),  M,  18 
Eddie  makes  music.  (Haywood),  J,  29 
Edge  of  darkness.  (Chase),  J,  27 
Eifert,  Virginia  S.  Mississippi  calling,  M,  21 
Elston,  Allan  Vaughan.  Last  stage  to  Aspen, 

Ja,  3 

Emma.  (Austen),  Mr,  11 
Enchanted  schoolhouse.  (Sawryer),  Ja,  5 
End  of  the  line.  (Hitchens),  J,  28 
Enormous  egg.  (Butterworth),  S,  44 
Epitaph  for  Dixie.  (Ashmore),  S,  41 
Epstein,  Samuel  and  Beryl.  Jacknife  for  a 
penny,  N,  52 

Face  to  face.  (Mehta),  Mr,  1 1 
Fair  with  rain.  (Head),  Ja,  3 
Familiar  animals  of  America.  (Barker),  J, 

Family  circle.  (Skinner),  Mr,  11 
Family  sabbatical.  (Brink),  J,  29 
Farewell  to  arms.  (Hemingway),  M,  20 
Farjeon,  Eleanor.  Glass  slipper,  S,  45 

- .  Little  bookroom,  Mr,  13 

Farwell,  Byron.  Man  who  presumed,  M,  19 
Fastest  on  the  river.  (Wellman),  N,  51 
Fenwick,  Elizabeth.  Poor  Harriet,  Mr,  11 
Ferber,  Edna.  Cimarron,  Ja,  3 

- .  Ice  palace,  N,  50 

- .  Show  boat,  Ja,  3 

Finney,  Gertrude  E.  Is  this  my  love,  Ja,  4 
Fireworks  for  Windy  Foot.  (Frost),  Ja,  4 
First  blood:  the  story  of  Fort  Sumter. 
(Swanberg),  J,  26 

Fleming,  Peter.  Operation  sea  lion,  J,  26 
Fletcher,  Inglis.  Wind  in  the  forest,  S,  43 
Flight  of  the  Wilding.  (Vance),  N,  52 
Flower  drum  song.  (Lee),  M,  20 
Follow  my  leader.  (Garfield),  S,  45 
For  whom  the  bell  tolls.  (Hemingway), 
M,  20 

Four  ways  of  being  human.  (Lisitzky),  J,  28 
Framley  parsonage.  (Trollope),  M,  21 
Fraser,  Ronald.  Once  round  the  sun,  N,  49 
Frost,  Frances.  Fireworks  for  Windy  Foot, 

Ja,  4 

Fuller,  Iola.  Gilded  torch,  M,  20 


Further  adventures  of  Till  Eulenspiegel. 
(Yoseloff),  N,  52 

Galla?it  Mrs.  Stonewall.  (Kane),  S,  43 
Gard,  Robert  E.  Horse  named  Joe,  N,  53 
Garfield,  James  B.  Follow  my  leader,  S,  45 
Garibaldi:  father  of  Modern  Italy.  (Daven¬ 
port),  N,  51 

George,  John  L.  and  Jean  C.  Dipper  of 
Copper  Creek,  N,  53 
Gideon's  night.  (Marric),  S,  44 
Gift  and  the  giver.  (White),  S,  44 
Gifts.  (Wilson),  J,  28 

Gilbreth,  Frank  B.,  Jr.,  and  Carey,  Ernes¬ 
tine  Gilbreth.  Cheaper  by  the  dozen, 
M,  19 

Gilded  torch.  (Fuller),  M,  20 

Gilliam,  Harold.  San  Francisco  Bay,  S,  42 

Glasgow,  Ellen.  Barren  ground,  Mr,  12 

- .  In  this  our  life,  Mr,  12 

Glass  slipper.  (Farjeon),  S,  45 
Glidden,  Jonathan  H.  Man  on  the  Buck¬ 
skin,  M,  20 

Glooskap's  country  and  other  Indian  tales. 
(Macmillan),  N,  52 

Godden,  Rumer.  Greengage  summer,  N,  50 
Golden  stallion's  victory.  (Montgomery), 

J,  30 

Good  earth.  (Buck),  Ja,  3 

Good-by  my  shadow.  (Stolz),  J,  28 

Gordon,  Mildred  and  Gordon.  Captive, 

S,  43 

Goudge,  Elizabeth.  White  witch,  J,  27 
Graham,  Alberta  Powell,  Clara  Barton,  Red 
Cross  Pioneer,  M,  22 
Great  plantation.  (Dowdey),  M,  18 
Great  wheel.  (Lawson),  J,  29 
Greatest  book  ever  written.  (Oursler),  M,  17 
Green  light.  (Douglas),  Mr,  11 
Green  mansions.  (Hudson),  Mr,  12 
Greengage  summer.  (Godden),  N,  50 
Griffin,  John  Howard.  Out  of  darkness, 

Ja- 2 

Gunther,  John  with  Epstein,  Sam  and 
Beryl.  Meet  North  Africa,  N,  51 
Gypsies'  fiddle,  and  other  gypsy  tales.  (Jag- 
endorf  8c  Tillhagen),  Ja,  5 

Hacker,  Louis  Morton.  Alexander  Hamil¬ 
ton  in  the  American  tradition,  Mr,  11 
Half  the  world's  children.  (Keeny),  S,  41 
Hamilton,  Edith.  Echo  of  Greece,  M,  18 
Hangman's  cliff.  (Neill),  M,  21 
Happy  birthday,  dear  Beany.  (Weber),  J,  30 
Happy  Christmas.  (Bishop),  M,  21 
Harnett,  Cynthia.  Stars  of  fortune,  M,  22 
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Havighurst,  Walter.  Buffalo  Bill’s  great 
wild  west  stories ,  N,  51 
Haycroft,  Molly  Costain.  Queen  Victoria , 
]>  28 

Haywood,  Carolyn.  Betsy’s  busy  summer, 
Ja,  4 

- .  Eddie  makes  music,  J,  29 

Hazeltine,  Alice  I.,  comp.  Red  man,  white 
man,  M,  22 

Head,  Ann.  Fair  with  rain,  Ja.  3 

Hell  bent  kid.  (Locke),  Mr,  12 

Helm,  Ruth.  Wonderful  good  neighbors, 

j.  29 

Hemingway,  Ernest.  Farewell  to  arms, 

M,  20 

- .  For  whom  the  bell  tolls,  M,  20 

Henkle,  Henrietta.  And  walk  in  love,  Mr, 

1 1 

Henry,  Marguerite.  Cinnabar  the  one 
o’clock  fox,  N,  53 
Heppner,  Elizabeth.  Inki,  N,  53 
Highet,  Gilbert.  Talents  and  geniuses,  J,  26 
Hilton,  James.  Lost  horizon,  Ja,  3 
Hitchens,  Bert  and  Dolores.  End  of  the  line, 
J,  28 

Holbrook,  Stewart.  Dreamers  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  dream,  S,  42 
Homing.  (Thane),  M,  21 
Horse  and  his  boy.  (Lewis),  Ja,  5 
Horse  named  Joe.  (Gard),  N,  53 
Horsecatcher.  (Sandoz),  M,  21 
Hough,  Henry  Beetle,  New  England  story, 

N,  50 

Houseful  of  love.  (Housepian),  Mr,  12 
Housepian,  Marjorie.  Houseful  of  love, 
Mr,  12 

Hudson,  William  Henry.  Green  mansions, 
Mr,  11 

Ice  island:  the  story  of  Antarctica.  (Ross),  N, 
52 

Ice  palace.  (Ferber),  N,  50 

Idell,  Albert  Edward.  Roger’s  folly,  N,  51 

If  death  ever  slept.  (Stout),  S,  44 

In  France.  (Clement),  N,  51 

In  this  our  life.  (Glasgow),  Mr,  12 

Inki.  (Heppner),  N,  53 

Is  this  my  love.  (Finney),  Ja,  4 

Jacknife  for  a  penny.  (Epstein),  N,  52 
Jackson,  Helen  LIunt.  Ramona,  M,  20 
Jagendorf,  Moritz  Adolf.  Priceless  cats,  and 
other  Italian  folk  stories,  Ja,  5 
Jagendorf,  Moritz  Adolf  8c  Tillhagen,  Carl 


Herman.  Gypsies’  fiddle,  and  other  gypsy 
tales,  Ja,  5 

Jones,  Gwyn.  Scandinavian  legends  and  folk 
tales,  N,  51 

Juan  Ponce  de  Leon.  (Baker),  M,  21 

Kane,  Harnett  T.  Gallant  Mrs.  Stonewall, 
8,  43 

Keeny,  S.  N.  Llalf  the  world’s  children, 
S,  41 

Kellogg,  Charlotte.  Paderewski,  S,  42 
Kennedy,  Lucy.  Mr.  Audubon’s  Lucy,  M,  20 
Kimbrough,  Emily.  Water,  water  every¬ 
where,  Ja,2 

Kolodin,  Irving.  See  Saturday  Review  home 
book  of  recorded  music  and  sound  repro¬ 
duction,  M,  18 

Kyle,  Elizabeth,  pseud.  Seven  sapphires, 
8,  45 

Lady.  (Richter),  Ja,  4 

Lamb,  Harold.  Constantinople:  birth  of  an 
empire,  S,  43 

Landon,  Margaret.  Anna  and  the  King  of 
Siam,  J,  27 

Lardner,  Ring.  Best  short  stories  of  Ring 
Lardner,  S,  43 

Last  stage  to  Aspen.  (Elston),  Ja,  3 

Last  tales.  (Dineson),  S,  43 

Latham,  Jean  Lee.  This  dear-bought  land, 

n,  53 

Lawson,  Robert.  Great  wheel,  J,  29 
Lee,  C.  Y.  Flower  drum  song,  M,  20 
Le  May,  Alan.  Unforgiven,  J,  28 
Lewis,  Clive  Staples.  Horse  and  his  boy, 

Ja>  5 

- .  Lion,  the  witch  and  the  wardrobe, 

J»  29 

- .  Magician’s  nephew,  M,  22 

- .  Prince  Caspian  and  the  return  to 

Narnia,  J,  29 

- .  Silver  chair,  Mr,  13 

- .  Voyage  of  the  dawn  treader,  J,  29 

Lion,  the  witch  and  the  wardrobe.  (Lewis), 

J>  29 

Lisitzky,  Genevieve  H.  Four  ways  of  being 
human,  J,  28 

Little  bookroom.  (Farjeon),  Mr,  13 
Little  flute  player.  (Bothwell),  N,  52 
Locke,  Charles  O.  Hell  bent  kid ,  Mr,  12 
London,  Jack.  White  Fang,  Ja,  3 
Long,  William  J.  Wings  of  the  forest,  J,  25 
Longest  second.  (Ballinger),  N,  50 
Lost  horizon.  (Hilton),  Ja,  3 
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Louisa.  (Brown),  M,  22 

Louis  Pasteur.  (Vallery-Radot),  S,  42 

Maclnnes,  Helen.  North  from  Rome ,  N,  51 
Macmillan,  Cyrus.  Glooskap's  Country  arid 
other  Indian  tales ,  N,  52 
Magician's  nephew.  (Lewis),  M,  22 
Magnificent  obsession.  (Douglas),  M,  20 
Maine  woods.  (Thoreau),  Mr,  10 
Making  of  a  moon.  (Clarke),  Ja,  2 
Man  in  the  iron  mask.  (Dumas),  Ja,  3 
Man  on  the  Buckskin.  (Glidden),  M,  20 
Man  who  lived  twice.  (Barnes),  Mr,  10 
Man  who  presumed.  (Farwell),  M,  19 
Mann,  Arthur.  Branch  Rickey:  American 
in  action ,  S,  42 

Marric,  J.  J.,  pseud.  Gideon's  night ,  S,  44 
Marriott,  Alice  Lee.  The  black  stone  knife, 

J>  3° 

Marshall,  Bruce.  World,  the  flesh  and  Fa¬ 
ther  Smith,  M,  21 

Marshall,  Catherine  W.  To  live  again,  N,  50 
Marshall,  Peter.  Mr.  Jones,  meet  the  Mas¬ 
ter,  Mr,  9 

Meet  North  Africa.  (Gunther),  N,  51 
Mehta,  Ved.  Face  to  face,  Mr,  11 
Method  in  madness.  (Disney),  Mr,  11 
Mexico  today.  (Crow),  S,  42 
Michener,  James  A.  and  Day,  A.  Grove, 
Rascals  in  paradise,  M,  18 
Miers,  Earl  Schenck.  Rebel's  roost,  Ja,  5 
Milne,  A.  A.  World  of  Pooh,  S,  45 
Miracles  on  Maple  Hill.  (Sorensen),  Ja,  5 
Mississippi  calling.  (Eifert),  M,  21 
Montgomery,  Rutherford  G.  Beaver  water, 

J.  3° 

- .  The  golden  stallion’s  victory,  J,  30 

Moon  by  night.  (Packer),  Mr,  12 
Morris,  Donald  R.  Warm  bodies,  S,  44 
Morton,  Henry  C.  V.  Traveller  in  Rome, 
M,  19 

- .  Women  of  the  Bible,  M,  17 

Mr.  Audubon's  Lucy.  (Kennedy),  M,  20 
Mr.  Jones,  meet  the  Alaster.  (Marshall), 
Mr,  9 

Mr.  Lincoln's  Navy.  (West),  J,  27 
Mutiny  on  the  Bounty.  (Nordhoff  &  Hall), 
Mr,  12 

Mysterious  stranger  and  other  stories. 
(Clemens),  M,  20 

Neill,  Robert.  Hangman’ s  cliff,  M,  21 

New  class.  (Djilas),  J,  25 

New  England  Story.  (Plough),  N,  50 


Night  of  the  good  children.  (Carleton),  S, 

43 

Nordhoff,  Charles  8c  Hall,  James  Norman 
Mutiny  on  the  Bounty,  Mr,  12 
North  from  Rome.  (Maclnnes),  N,  51 

Odysseus  the  wanderer.  (De  Selincourt), 
J,  28 

Ogilvie,  Elisabeth.  Blueberry  summer,  M,  22 
Once  round  the  sun.  (Fraser),  N,  49 
Operation  deepfreeze.  (Dufek),  M,  18 
Operation  sea  lion.  (Fleming),  J,  26 
Oursler,  Fulton.  Greatest  book  ever  xurit- 
ten,  M,  17 

Out  of  darkness.  (Griffin),  Ja,  2 

Packer,  Joy,  Moon  by  night,  Mr,  12 
Paderewski.  (Kellogg),  S,  42 
Perelman,  Sidney  Joseph.  Road  to  Mil- 
town,  or,  Under  the  spreading  atrophy, 
Ja,  2 

Platt,  Rutherford.  River  of  life,  Ja,  2 
Poe,  Edgar  Allan.  Poe's  short  stories,  J,  26 
Poe's  short  stories.  (Poe),  J,  26 
Polo,  Marco.  Travels  of  Marco  Polo,  Mr,  10 
Poor  Harriet.  (Fenwick),  Mr,  11 
Pratt,  Fletcher.  Compact  history  of  the 
United  States  Navy,  M,  18 
Priceless  cats ,  and  other  Italian  folk  stories. 
(Jagendorf),  Ja,  5 

Prince  Caspian  and  the  return  to  Narnia, 
(Lewis),  J,  29 

Professional  amateur.  (Boyd),  M,  22 
Professor  Preston  at  home.  (Corbett),  S,  43 
Putnam,  Peter.  Cast  off  the  darkness,  Ja,  3 
Pygmalion.  (Shaw),  Ja,  2 

Queen  Victoria.  (Haycroft),  J,  28 
Quest  for  a  continent.  (Sullivan),  M,  19 

Ramona.  (Jackson),  M,  20 
Rascals  in  paradise.  (Michener  &  Day),  M, 
18 

Reach  for  the  sky.  (Brickhill),  J,  27 
Rebel’s  roost.  (Miers),  Ja,  5 
Red,  man,  white  man.  (Hazeltine),  M,  22 
Richter,  Conrad.  Lady,  Ja,  4 
Ringing  the  changes.  (De  La  Roche),  M,  19 
River  of  life.  (Platt),  Ja,  2 
Road  to  Miltoiun,  or,  Under  the  spreading 
atrophy.  (Perelman),  Ja,  2 
Roger’s  Folly.  (Idell),  N,  51 
Ross,  Frank.  Ice  island;  the  story  of  Ant¬ 
arctica,  N,  52 

Roy,  Gabrielle.  Street  of  riches,  M,  2 1 
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Rudivoravan.  The  treasured  one,  N,  50 
Runner.  (Comfort  8c  Annixter),  Ja,  4 

Sailing  alone  around  the  world.  (Slocum), 

M,  19 

St.  Francis  of  Assisi.  (Chesterton),  Ja,  2 
Sandburg,  Carl.  Sandburg  range,  J,  26 
Sandburg  range.  (Sandburg),  J,  26 
Sandoz,  Mari.  Horsecatcher,  M,  21 
San  Francisco  Bay.  (Gilliam),  S,  42 
Saturday  Review  home  book  of  recorded 
music  and  sound  reproduction.  (Canby, 
et  al;  Kolodin  ed.),  M,  18 
Sawyer,  Ruth.  Enchanted  schoolhouse,  Ja,  5 
Scandinavian  legends  and  folk  tales.  (Jones), 

N>  51 

Schoenbrun,  David.  As  France  goes,  Mr,  10 
Secret  of  the  Andes.  (Clark),  N,  52 
Seven  sapphires.  (Kyle),  S,  45 
Shaw,  George  Bernard.  Pygmalion,  Ja,  2 
Shellabarger,  Samuel.  Token,  N,  51 
Show  boat.  (Ferber),  Ja,  3 
Silver  chair.  (Lewis),  Mr,  13 
Silver  nutmeg.  (Brown),  Ja,  4 
Sing  out  the  glory.  (Carroll),  S,  43 
Skinner,  Cornelia  Otis.  Family  circle,  Mr, 
11 

Slocum,  Capt.  Joshua.  Sailing  alone  around 
the  world,  M,  19 
Small  woman.  (Burgess),  Mr,  10 
Sorensen,  Virginia.  Miracles  on  Maple  Hill, 

Ja,  5 

Speaking  of  pianists.  (Chasins),  N,  50 
Speare,  Elizabeth  George.  Calico  captive, 

45 

Sperry,  Armstrong.  All  about  the  Arctic 
and  Antarctic,  N,  52 
Spykman,  E.  C.  Wild  angel,  M,  22 
Stars  of  fortune.  (Harnett),  M,  22 
Stirling,  Nora  B.  Treasure  under  the  sea, 

N,  49 

Stolz,  Mary.  Because  of  Madeline,  M,  22 

- .  Day  and  the  way  we  met,  J,  28 

- .  Good-by  my  shadow,  J,  28 

Stout,  Rex.  If  death  ever  slept,  S,  44 
Story  of  Eleanor  Roosevelt.  (Eaton),  M,  22 
Street  of  riches.  (Roy),  M,  21 
Sullivan,  Walter.  Quest  for  a  continent, 
M,  19 

Swanberg,  W.  A.  First  blood:  the  story  of 
Fort  Sumter,  J,  26 

Talents  and  geniuses.  (Highet),  J,  26 
Taylor,  Frank  J.  see  Wilson,  Neill  C. 


Teale,  Edwin  Way.  Dune  boy,  J,  27 
Terasaki,  Gwen.  Bridge  to  the  sun,  S,  42 
Thane,  Elswyth.  Homing,  M,  21 
13  days  to  glory:  the  siege  of  the  Alamo. 
(Tinkle),  S,  43 

This  dear-bought  land.  (Latham),  N,  53 
Thoreau,  Henry  David.  Maine  woods,  Mr, 
10 

- .  Walden,  Mr,  10 

Thurber,  James.  Alarms  and  diversions, 
J,  26 

Tides  of  crisis.  (Berle),  Mr,  9 
Tinkle,  Lon.  75  days  to  glory:  the  siege  of 
the  Alamo,  S,  43 

To  live  again.  (Marshall),  N,  50 
To  see  the  dream.  (West),  Ja,  3 
Token.  (Shellabarger),  N,  51 
Tonight  at  8:30.  (Coward),  J,  26 
Tony  of  the  ghost  towns.  (Bloch),  Ja,  4 
Toto’s  triumph.  (Bishop),  S,  44 
Touch  typing  in  ten  lessons.  (Ben’Ary), 
Mr,  9 

Traveller  in  Rome.  (Morton),  M,  19 
Travels  of  Marco  Polo.  (Polo),  Mr,  10 
Treasure  under  the  sea.  (Stirling),  N,  49 
Treasured  one.  (Rudivoravan),  N,  50 
Treece,  Henry.  Vikings  dawn,  Ja,  5 
Trollope,  Anthony.  Framley  parsonage,  M, 
21 

Twain,  Mark,  pseud.  See  Clemens,  Samuel 
Langhorne 

Two  loves  for  Jenny  Lind.  (Cavanah),  Ja,  4 
Two  years  before  the  mast.  (Dana),  J,  27 

Unforgiven.  (Le  May),  J,  28 
Untermeyer,  Louis,  ed.  Book  of  living 
verse,  selections,  M,  18 

Vallery-Radot,  Pasteur.  Louis  Pasteur,  S,  42 
Vance,  Marguerite.  Flight  of  the  Wilding, 
N,  52 

Vikings  dawn.  (Treece),  Ja,  5 

Voyage  of  the  dawn  treader.  (Lewis),  J,  29 

Voyager  to  destiny.  (Warinner),  M,  19 

Walden.  (Thoreau),  Mr,  10 
Warinner,  Emily  V.  Voyager  to  destiny, 
M,  19 

Warm  bodies.  (Morris),  S,  44 
Water,  water  everywhere.  (Kimbrough), 
Ja,  2 

Weber,  Lenora  Mattingly.  Happy  birthday, 
dear  Beany,  J,  30 

Wellman,  Manly  Wade.  Fastest  on  the 
river,  N,  51 
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West,  Jessamyn.  To  see  the  dream,  Ja,  3 
West,  Richard  S.,  Jr.  Mr.  Lincoln's  Navy, 

]>  27 

White  bird  flying.  (Aldrich),  Mr,  11 
White  Fang.  (London),  Ja,  3 
White,  Nelia  Gardner.  Gift  and  the  giver, 
S,  44 

White  ivitch.  (Goudge),  J,  27 
Wild  angel.  (Spykman),  M,  22 
Williams,  Albert  N.  Book  by  my  side,  M,  17 
Wilson,  Dorothy  Clarke.  Gifts,  J,  28 
Wilson,  Neill  C.  &  Taylor,  Frank  J.  Earth 
changers,  J,  25 


Wind  in  the  forest.  (Fletcher),  S,  43 
Wings  of  the  forest.  (Long),  J,  25 
Women  of  the  Bible.  (Morton),  M,  17 
Wonderful  good  neighbors.  (Helm),  J,  29 
World  of  Carrick’s  Cove.  (Brace),  M,  19 
World  of  Pooh,  (Milne),  S,  45 
World,  the  flesh  and  Father  Smith.  (Mar¬ 
shall),  M,  21 

Worlds  without  end.  (Barclay),  S,  44 
Wright,  Constance.  Chance  for  glory,  S,  42 

Yoseloff,  Thomas.  Further  adventures  of 
Till  Eulenspiegel,  N,  52 
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